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PREFACE 


So  many  people  contributed  to  this  report  in  so  many  ways  that  it 
is  impossible  to  prepare  a proper  set  of  attributions.  We  would  have 
to  proceed  page  by  page.  Administratively,  Max  Beberman  of  the 
Curriculum  Laboratory;  Will  Shoemaker  and  Anthony  Gregorc,  principals 
of  University  High  School;  Deans  David  Jackson  and  Rupert  Evans  of 
the  College  of  Education  and  Director  Branigan  of  the  School  of  Music 
contributed,  financially  and  morally.  In  the  course  of  five  years, 
there  was  naturally  a turnover  of  st^Zf  members.  The  following  persons 
constituted  the  staff  at  various  times,  and  they  are  listed  with  their 
current  specialties.  Generally  speaking,  staff  members  contributed 
within  their  specialties,  although  this  was  not  always  the  case. 

Barbara  Bender,  Secretary 

David  Campbell,  Music  and  Philosophy  of  Education 

Robert  Cardinal,  Art 

Richard  Colwell,  Music 

Arelena  Cooper,  Art 

Douglas  DiBianco,  Music 

Susan  Edelheit,  Art 

Roger  Edwards,  Music 

Mary  Fulkerson,  Dance 

Muriel  Hesse,  Art 

Walker  Johnson,  Architecture 

James  Knight,  Architecture 

Reynold  Krueger,  Music 

VaLera  Leemon,  Secretary 

Ned  Levy,  English 

Rae  McDowell,  Theater 

Elaine  Montgomery,  Art 

Fred  Moyer,  Architecture 

Jean  Ralley,  Geneial  Education 

Marvinia  Randolph,  Dance 

Shozo  Sato,  Art  a-.d  Dance 

Carol  Sclwortz  Schramm,  Music 

Ralph  Smith,  Art  and  Philosophy  of  Education 

The  project,  then,  is  primarily  the  work  of  a collection  of  graduate 
assistants  and  faculty  members  who  contributed  papers,  analyses,  lessons, 
and  other  material  over  a period  of  five  years.  The  faculty  steering 
committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Charles  Leonhard  of  the  School  of 
Music  gave  support  to  the  project  in  its  initial  stages.  Members  of  the 
steering  committee  consisted  of  departmental  representatives  from  nearly 
every  department  involved  with  aesthetic  education,  landscape  architecture, 
city  planning,  home  economics,  music,  art,  architecture,  dance,  literature, 
education,  theater,  and  so  on.  Douglas  DiBianco  has  been  with  the  pro- 
ject for  three  years,  has  been  the  bibliography  and  e thnomusicology 
"expert,"  as  well  as  providing  many  excellent  ideas  in  his  role  as 
assistant  project  director  and  chief  editor  of  all  materials.  Muriel 
Hesse  inspired  the  staff  with  her  diligence  in  developing  and  teaching 
art  materials,  and  most  of  the  art  sections  of  this  report  are  due  to 
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her  effort.  Carol  Schwortz  Schramm  motivated  much  of  the  music  work 
with  her  organizational  and  analytical  skills,  provided  the  music  lesson 
plans  in  the  exemplar  approach  as  well  as  much  of  the  elements-oriented 
material,  Professor  Shozo  Sato  contributed  the  booklet  on  sumi-e  which 
was  such  a success  with  junior  high  school  students.  Professor  Smith 
developed  the  rationale  for  the  project  found  primarily  in  Chapter  5 
and  professors  Moyer  and  Knight  the  architecture  material.  Professor  Levy 
has  a specialized  background  in  several  arts  and  served,  for  some  time, 
as  our  Renaissance  man  of  wide  learning  and  stimulating  insights. 

Our  secretaries  deserve  banquets  and  honors,  as  they  have  been 
subjected  to  a continual  bombardment  of  details  on  this  and  many  other 
projects  which  are  undertaken  by  our  office.  The  secretarial  assistance 
of  Miss  Ruth  Gorrell  and  her  staff  of  the  College  of  Education  Steno- 
graphic Office  has  been  of  inestimable  help.  She  has  patiently  taken 
scrambled  and  incorrect  sentences,  disorganized  and  unintelligible 
material,  and  somehow  made  it  come  out  correctly  and  on  time.  The 
inconsistencies  and  less- than-per fee t pages  in  the  report  are  due  to 
the  length  of  the  report  which  had  to  be  done  piecemeal,  and  not  to 
Miss  Gorrell  and  her  staff. 

The  project  director's  wife,  Ruth,  has  not  only  assisted  in  the 
editing  of  the  final  report,  but  has  had  to  contribute  much  more  to 
family  life  than  her  share  during  the  extended  period  that  a project 
if  this  scale  requires, 

The  director  must  accept  the  responsibility  for  selecting  the 
materials  to  be  included  and  for  organization  of  this  final  report. 

The  quantity  of  material  generated  by  such  a select  group  of  scholars 
has  been  tremendous,  most  of  it  successful.  We  have  occasionally  been 
forced  to  reduce  some  materials  in  size,  but  have  tried  to  provide  an 
honest  view  of  the  range  of  activities  and  work.  If,  in  rewriting  and 
editing,  meanings  have  been  lost  or  changed,  apologies  are  in  order. 

Most  of  the  chapters  and  appendices  represent  more  than  one  author's 
work,  and  staff  members  have  not  seen  their  work  iu  final  form,  Ihe 
report  is,  to  an  extant,  a potpourri  of  ideas  about  aesthetic  education, 
and  some  sections  are  relatively  loose  in  construction. 

Aesthetic  education  is  receiving  more  attention  from  educators  and 
laymen  than  ever  before,  and  the  staff  has  had  a sense  of  excitement, 
knowing  that,  at  last,  our  time  seems  to  have  come.  We  hope  that  anyone 
interested  in  this  crucial  area  of  education  can  find  something  of  value 
in  this  work. 


Richard  Colwell 
September  1970 
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CHAPTER  I 


Any  project  which  attempts  to  develop  a curriculum  in  the  combined 
arts  is  faced  with  not  only  the  problem:*  of  the  individual  arts,  and 
the  diversity  of  methods  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  each,  but  the  addi- 
tional problems  of  finding  tko  elusive  thread  that  links  the  arts  in 
some  manner.  The  aesthetic  education  project  was  committed  to  explor- 
ing in  a small  way  the  use  of  models  or  exemplars  as  advanced  by  Professor 
Harry  Broudy  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Offcn  the  restriction  to 
use  exemplars  seemed  too  confining,  and  project  staff  members  felt 
compelled  to  try  alternative  methods  for  accomplishing  specific  objec- 
tives. At  other  times  staff  members  found  it  necessary  to  focus 
on  basic  preliminary  concepts  rather  than  project  objectives,  as  stu- 
dent experiences  and  knowledge  were  more  limited  than  even  the  more 
pessimistic  staff  members  had  anticipated. 

The  early  phases  of  the  project  were  spent  in  staff  discussions  i 
concerning  feasible  approaches,  selection  of  materials,  development  of 
a philosophical  rationale,  and  the  technical  aspects  of  the  trial 
phases.  Rather  than  begin  with  a full  semester  or  ysar  of  work,  small 
modules  of  each  ait  were  developed  in  order  that  teaching  techniques 
could  be  refined,  strategics  for  combining  the  arts  developed,  and 
necessary  work  completed  on  related  research.  The  design  of  the  re- 
port has  been  formulated  to  assist  future  researchers  rather  than  to 
present  fully  developed  curriculum.  The  dead  ends  of  this  pro jee :: 
are  probably  as  meaningful  as  the  successes,  A chronological  order  is 
followed  in  one  section  of  the  report  when  describing  the  rationale  ami 
minor  projects.  In  other  sections  a subject  matter  approach  has  been 
taken  so  that  related  materials  can  be  grouped  together. 

The  project  combined  the  efforts  of  many  people  and  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  identify  the  individual  deserving  of  credit  for  the 
various  phases.  The  University  of  Illinois  contributed  a substantial 
amount  in  faculty  time  from  many  departments.  Although  beneficial,  this 
did  not  always  result  in  greater  expediency- -landscape  architecture, 
city  planning,  architecture,  dance,  theater,  literature,  music  and 
art  personnel  do  not  have  the  same  set  of  objectives  for  the  arts  in 
the  elementary  grades,  nor  a common  approach.  Through  all  the  frustra- 
tions, the  project  was  stimulating  at  all  times;  certainly  ^ny  project 
ir  the  combined  arts  will  require  concentrated  efforts  from  a diverse 
gi iup  of  dedicated  scholars. 

The  initial  problem  was  stated  as  follows: 


o 

ERJ£ 


Education  in  the  arts  in  American  schools  is  usually  divided 
according  to  the  disciplines;  music,  graphic  art,  screen  art,  architec- 
ture, literature,  dance,  and  philosophy,  each  as  separate  from  one  an- 
other as  from  the  sciences.  In  the  elementary  schools  the  division  is 
often  greater.  Music  is  divided  into  at  least  three  types  of  activities: 
instrumental  music,  choral  music,  and  classroom  music.  Art  is  pragmati- 
cally defined  as  work  with  paint  and  crayola  with  little  or  no  reference 
to  sculpture,  reliefs,  or  tapestries.  Dance  is  part  of  physical  educa- 
tion. The  screen  arts,  philosophy,  ax  chi  tec ture,  and  the  minor  arts 
fail  to  be  included  in  the  usual  public  school  offering  and  literature 
as  a fine  art  receives  only  superficial  treatment,  usually  a:  an 
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elective  in  th*  high  school.  Music  and  graphic  art  are  the  two  primary 
art  forms  in  the  elementary  school.  Required  instruction  in  these  two 
forms  usually  begins  in  the  primary  grades  and  continues  through  grade 
six.  The  May  and  October  issues  of  the  NEA  Research  Bulletin,  1963, 
reported  that  ninety-three  percent  of  the  elementary  schools  offer 
instruction  in  music  and  art.^  In  the  junior  and  senior  high  school, 
art  experiences  are  usually  elective  and  reach  a small  percentage  of 
the  student  body.  Thus  the  present  senool  structure  reflects  art 
experiences  for  all  in  the  elementary  schoo  art  experiences  for  the 
interested  in  the  junior  and  senior  high. 

Training  in  the  arts  in  the  elementary  schools  has  not  been  approach 
ed  from  the  standpoint  of  aesthetic  education,  nor  is  aesthetic  education 
per  se , generally  thought  to  be  its  responsibility.  Tho  reasons  for  this 
are  buried  in  tradition  and  are  today  somewhat  vague.  However,  con- 
sensus is  easily  reached  in  nearly  every  educated  group  of  adults  today 
that  American  publ  c school  children  are  receiving  neither  the  amount 
nor  the  quality  of  training  in  the  arts  that  is  desirable.  A problem 
exists  for  the  scholar  in  the  humanities;  how  is  he  to  provide  a batter 
education  in  the  arts  for  every  school  child  v/ithin  the  existing  frame- 
work of  the  school  curriculum  or  with  modifications  that  can  reasonably 
be  expected? 

Music  and  art  educators  devote  their  primary  energies  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  to  providing  opportunities  for  the  student  to  read 
music,  to  use  his  voice* and  to  have  experiences  with  art  materials. 

Few  would  deny  the  necessity  of  working  with  e t objects  as  a requisite 
for  later  aesthetic  experiences.  Traditionally  a minimum  of  six  years 
of  direct  experiences  with  art  objects  has  been  advocated.  These 
direct  experiences  usually  do  not  approach  the  problems  of  aesthetic 
education,  of  appreciation,  discrimination,  ana  literacy  in  the  body 
of  knowledge  known  as  the  arts.  A second  deterrent  to  change  is  wide- 
spread doubt  that  a child  younger  than  junior  high  school  age  can 
satisfactorily  cope  with  the  concepts  of  music  or  art  as  a phase  of 
aesthetic  education. 

Better  teaching  methods,  research  in  related  fields  in  concept 
development,  the  demand  for  some  form  of  aesthetic  education  for  all 
students,  the  realization  by  musicians  and  artists  that  the  arts  in  the 
public  schools  should  develop  aesthetically  aware  citizens,  all  combine 
to  make  appropriate  serious  reconsideration  of  our  present  programs, 
with  a view  toward  the  possibility  of  adopting  new  approaches. 

Development  of  sensitivity  to  the  art  object  has  long  been  a stated 
objective  of  programs  in  the  arts  and  humanities.  Presumably,  the  long 
range  goal  of  the  skill  oriented  program  in  the  elementary  schools  is 
the  bfii At  least  two  approaches  to  the  problem  of  better  aesthetic 
education  are  possible:  (1)  ensure  that  a program  of  aesthetic  educa- 

tion for  all  students  be  instituted  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
of  America,  or  (2)  accomplish  the  desired  objectives  within  the  time 
presently  available  for  art,  music,  literature,  dance,  etc.  Adoption 
of  the  second  alternative  appears  to  have  possibilities  for  several 
reasons.  Amcng  these  are:  improvement  does  not  have  to  wait  upon  major 
change  in  che  curriculum;  a program  which  has  been  tried,  with  either 
success  or  failure,  can  produce  stronger  arguments  than  an  untried 
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program:  the  case  for  a continuation  Into  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school  program  successful  at  the  elementary  level  is  compelling;  and 
demand  will  be  created  by  those  who  have  participated  in  the  rewarding 
experiences  of  the  arts.  Obviously  for  today  and  some  time  to  come, 
the  responsibility  of  aesthetic  education  for  all  falls  to  the  ele- 
mentary school,  to  wrestle  with  as  best  it  can. 

The  problem  becomes,  then,  what  is  feasible  ar.d  possible  in  the 
elementary  school?  Bruner’s  contention^  that  any  subject  can  be 
taught  in  an  intellectually  honest  manner  at  any  age  level  suggests 
that  the  aesthetic ian  consider  the  problems  posed  for  the  arts.  How- 
ever, Bruner  la  not  the  only  psychologist  writing  on  this  topic. 

Piaget  would  presumably  argue  that  a •"  ictic  education  is  primarily 
concerned  with  formal  operational  procedures,  and  iho  child  is  often 
not  sufficiently  mature  at  eleven  to  deal  with  nest!  otic  education. 
Ausubcl  would  in  turn  find  fan  t with  Piaget rs  argument.  As  botl 
non  argue  from  theoretical  models,  the  researcher  is  left  with  the 
practical  problems  of  what  is  feasible.  There  is  increasing  concrete 
evidence  Iron  other  disciplines  that  Bruner  and  Annabel  might  he 
correct,  and  that  materials  could  he  developed  and  made  available  for 
the  teaching  of  aesthetic  educaLLOn  in  the  elementary  school.  Mathe- 
matics, formerly  reserved  for  the  upper  grades,  is  included  in  the 
elementary  school  curriculum:  solid  geometry  has  been  taught  to  second 
grade  children : Bereitor  is  teaching  three-year -old  children  to  read-, 
children  in  tic  primary  grades  deal  successfully  with  English  syntax; 
Gallagher’s  projects  with  the  gifted  and  the  school  science  projects 
all  indicate  that  one  cannot,  a priori,  abandon  the  idea  of  aesthetic 
education  in  the  elementary  grades . ^>4*5, 6,7 ,£ ,9  Although  work  in 
related  fields  docs  not  prove  that  comparable  results  can  be  expected 
in  Lie  arts,  it  does  indicate  that  a careful  investigation  is  worth- 
vji  I i 1 e . 


A second  reason  for  this  investigation  at  the  elementary  level  is 
that  if  art  is  worthwhile,  it  is  difficult  to  argue  that  it  is  worth- 
while only  for  sene . 

Third,  music  end  art  courses  are  not  presently  structured  as 
aesthetic  education  courses  in  the  elementary  grades,  nor  does  this 
investigation  imply  that  they  should  be.  There  is  an  obvious  need  to 
retain  much  of  the  present  curriculum  in  order  to  make  any  new  approaches 
possible  and  feasible,  However,  presently  students  are  not  taught  how 
to  listen  or  how  to  see.  Books  abound  at  the  college  level  for  inte- 
grated courses  in  the  arts  but  present-day  elementary  school  texts 
provide  little  assistance  for  t lie  teacher  to  broaden  his  present  scope 
or  adopt  a new  approach.  Thus  the  elementary  school  teacher  has  no 
freedom  of  choice;  he  is  bound  by  the  paucity  of  materials  to  continue 
following  the  conventional  approach. 

The  purpose  of  the  ae-?thr»“  : - -'H’.  ailon  project  was  to  rethink  and 
redefine  the  nature  of  art  err  .-.r:;  offered  Lo  the  elementary 

school  sLudcnt.  Tb is  analysis  war-  * 'cused  on  the  possibility  of  taking 
students  beyond  the  level  of  direct  experiences  and  offering  an  inte- 
grated, aerihet leal ) y oriented  approach  as  tie  culmination  of  that 
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period  of  education  where  art  experiences  are  required  of  a?l  students. 
Several  reasons  can  be  advanced  for  an  integrated  course  over  the  art 
or  music  appreciation  type  of  course.  First,  the  possibility  exists 
that  at  some  point  teaching  the  disciplines  of  the  arts  separately  may 
no  longer  be  fruitful.  The  assumption  that  students  will  mature  and 
automatically  see  relationships  has  been  proven  unrealistic.  To  offer 
bits  of  information  in  different  courses  taught  by  different  teachers, 
and  expect  students  to  relate  styles  without  some  help  is  to  expect 
the  impossible.  The  arts  even  more  than  other  disciplines  depend  upon 
"wholes.”  It  is  doubtful  if  works  of  art  can  be  factored  out  r'ter  a 
Guilford  model.  Secondly,  individual  disciplines  within  the  arts 
possess  inherent  restrictions  for  work  at  the  elementary  level;  a 
stylistic  exemplar  in  one  medium  may  be  obvious,  in  another  too 
subtle*  for  use  with  elementary  pupils. 

Third,  although  art  and  music  have  been  the  staples  and  would  pre- 
sumably continue  to  be  so,  landscape  architecture,  dance,  films,  sr.d 
the  minor  arts  seem  to  hold  promise  for  an  aesthetic  education  course 
in  the  elementary  school. 

Fourth,  the  combining  of  time  presently  allotted  to  the  separate 
subjects  would  allow  the  flexibility  and  greater  length  of  time  necessary 
for  dealing  with  art  objects.  Curriculum  specialists  are  talking  of 
projects  combining  the  entire  offerings  of  the  school.  The  excellent 
rationale  that  the  new  math,  new  social  studies,  new  English,  and  so  on, 
must  fit  together  for  real  benefit  to  the  child  is  widely  accepted.  The 
arts  must  be  included  in  any  such  plans,  musw  be  re^.dy  to  participate 
when  the  time  comes.  However,  the  arts  lack  the  background  in  research 
that  the  other  disciplines  have  enjoyed  for  so  many  years.  Even  today, 
curriculum  research  in  the  arts  is  comparatively  rare. 

The  present  investigator  makes  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  possible 
to  have  different  levels  of  aesthetic  experiences  depending  upon  the 
knowledge  and  maturity  of  the  individual.  This  supports  the  premise 
that  education  in  the  arts  can  be  cyclical,  each  Lime  involving  deeper 
insights.  The  implication  is  not  that  any  random  ordering  of  experi- 
ences with  art  objects  is  satisfactory,  but  that  once  a good  pedagogical 
sequence  with  logical  progression  has  been  established,  it  may  be  used 
as  a pattern  for  gaining  deeper  insights  and  higher  order  aesthetic 
experiences  throughout  one’s  lifetime. 

Fifth,  the  training  of  teachers  is  a problem  in  all  curriculum 
proposals,  but  in  this  case  may  not  be  any  more  serious  than  that  pre- 
sently faced  under  the  conventional  approach.  The  academic  areas  of 
music  and  art  continually  confront  the  problem  of  providing  teachers 
with  sufficient  skills  to  adequately  teach  children  in  these  areas. 
Although  one  would  not  expect  all  teachers  to  adopt  this  proposed 
course,  the  availability  of  materials  for  such  a course  would  provide 
a.  freedom  of  choice  not  nov?  possible. 
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Any  effort  to  define  the  essence  of  art  is  doomed  to  failure.  A 
fundamental  human  demand  calls  art  into  being,  perhaps  not  as  strong  as 
the  need  for  shelter  and  food,  but  growing  stronger  as  material  needs 
are  satisfied.  The  arts  thus  add  a completeness  to  life,  with  the 
richest  satisfaction  coming  to  those  to  whom  the  greatest  number  of 
approaches  is  available.  Society,  and  in  turn  the  schools,  has  the 
responsibility  of  providing  the  means  by  which  its  citizens  may  hive 
the  richest,  fullest  lives. 

Tt;2  cause  for  aesthetic  education  has  been  put  forth  so  ccrvincingly 
and  so  well  bv  others  that  a case  for  it  need  not  be  argued  here.  In- 
creasing demands  for  the  arts  in  the  schools  come  from  all  quarters, 
although,  admittedly,  primarily  from  the  secondary  school.  Conant 
believes  that  all  students  should  be  urged  to  include  art  and  music  in 
their  '’elective  programs."  Ideally  all  high  school  students  should 
have  experience  in  art  both  as  consumers  and  producers.  In  an  inte- 
grated arts  program,  the  common  aesthetic  consider  at  ions  in  art,  music, 
drama,  dance. and  writing  can  be  explored.  To  date,  comparatively  I’.ttie 
has  been  done  to  relate  these  expressive  areas  in  education.  Tiie 
satisfactions  of  many,  perhaps  of  nearly  all,  people  will  be  enhanced 
or  diminished  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  aesthetic  sensitivity  to 
music,  the  fine  arts,  and  literature.^ 

This  study  made  the  following  assumptions. 

1.  Some  form  of  aesthetic  education  course  where  values  are 
discussed,  where  style,  form,  principles,  and  types  of  art  objects  are 
explored,  and  in  which  elementary  discriminations  are  made,  is  desir- 
able for  all  students. 

2.  Sufficient  evidence  exists  that  an  integrated  arts  course  is 
feasible  at  the  sixth  grade  level. 

3.  Other  arts, in  addition  to  music  and  the  graphic  arts,  can  be 
included  in  such  a course. 

4.  Materials  and  a syllabus  can  be  developed  which  will  allow 
curriculum  planners  a variety  of  options. 

5.  An  aesthetic  education  course  would  ,.ot  be  beyor.d  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  classroom  teacher. 

6.  Combining  courses  with  similar  basic  objectives  and  similar 
principles  is  feasible  and  desirable. 


o 
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Art  and  music  appear  to  be  logical  arts  lo  integrate.  Scholars 
such  as  Johnson,  Foster,  Ramsey,  Horn;  and  York  have  recently  advocated 
thia  approach . H » 12 , 13 , 14, 15  Both  music  and  art  are  currently  in  the 
school  curriculum;  no  obvious  reason  exists  as  to  why  additional  arcs 
such  as  architecture,  landscape  architecture,  film  arts,  dance^and  the 
minor  arts  should  not  be  included  when  appreciation  becomes  the  goal* 
These  arts  have  striking  similarities,  employ  the  same  pr inc iples^ and 
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have  similar  objectives.  Literature  and  philosophy  appear  sufficiently 
different  to  be  omitted  from  consideration.  Style  and  form  are  more 
subtle  and  verbal  comprehension  adds  a complicati  factor  undesirable 
at  this  stage. 

"Order  is  indeed  the  greatest  and  most  general  of  esthetic  laws"^ 
Within  the  law  of  order  one  can  find  a frameworx  of  principles  consist- 
ing of  tension,  relaxation,  symmetry,  balance,  sequence,  movement,  line, 
contrast,  design,  unity,  harmony,  composition,  form, and  style.  When 
speaking  of  these  principles,  one  cannot  tell  whether  the  reference  is 
to  art,  music,  architecture,  dance,  film,  or  the  minor  arts.  They  are 
the  principles  of  aesthetic  education,  more  meaningful  to  the  art  object 
than  the  subject  of  the  painting,  the  materials  of  the  building  or  the 
melody  of  the  symphony.  These  concepts  or  principles  can  be  made 
obvious  if  a variety  of  materials  is  available.  For  example,  contrast 
is  perhaps  more  obvious  in  a bridge  of  Mai llart,  tension  in  the  dance 
of  Nureyev,  than  in  the  other  art  fo^ms.  The  formal  qualities  of 
the  classic  period  ate  easy  to  discern  in  the  gardens  of  Versailles, 
Rococo  style  in  architecture,  Romanticism  in  the  music  of  Wagner, 
the  Baroque  in  sculpture.  Once  principles  ana  concepts  have  been 
developed,  once  the  child  says,  "Oh,  I see",  the  road  to  deeper  in- 
sights and  more  subtle  meanings  becomes  easier  to  travel.  The  trans- 
fer of  concepts  already  understood  is  a simpler  task  than  the  building 
of  original  concepts  With  art  objects,  such  transfer  will  complement 
and  enhance  other  concepts,  as  art  does  not  stand  alone  but  stems  from 
the  culture. 

The  rationale  for  the  projected  course  is  found  in  Broudy *s  pro- 
posal of  aesthetic  models,*'  an  educational  plan  focusing  upon  the 
development  of  (1)  skills  of  artistic  perception,  (2)  skills  of 
artistic  production,  and  (3)  internal  models  of  aesthetic  preference. 
Skills  of  artistic  perception  and  the  possession  of  internal  models  of 
aesthetic  preference  seem  to  fit  together;  it  is  difficult  to  talk 
about  one  without  the  other.  According  to  Broudy,  aesthetic  models  are 
produced  by  developing  aesthetic  sensitivity,  or  perception,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  aesthetic  judgment  on  the  other. 

Aesthetic  sensitivity  is  of  three  types:  to  sensory  differences 

in  the  work  of  art,  to  the  formal  properties  in  a work  of  art,  and  to 
expressiveness  in  a work  of  art.  The  first  step  on  the  road  to  aesthe- 
tic education  is,  therefore,  sensitivity  to  differences  in  the  serrjory 
manifold  exhibited  by  a work  of  art.  "That  we  often  note  sensory 
differences  only  when  someone  points  them  out  to  us  indicates  that 
training  in  this  phase  of  aesthetic  experience  is  possible  and  almost 
prosaically  straightforward."*®  By  sensitivity  to  formal  properties, 
Broudy  means  recognition  of  design,  the  patterns  of  composition,  balance, 
.similarity,  etc.  Sensitivity  to  expressiveness  indicates  thi  ability 
to  perceive  something  "as11  something  else,  Without  this  we  have 
aesthetic  literalness  which  for  Broudy  is  tantamount  to  aesthetic 
illiteracy. 
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The  model  for  aesthetic  judgment  is  relatively  clear.  Some 
knowledge  of  art  history  is  virtually  indispensable , yet  ;h is  must  be 
inter  laced  with  direct  first-hand  experience  of  works  oj:  art  represent,) 
tive  of  various  periods,  styles,  and  artists.  Standards  are  formed 
through  experiences  with  (1)  classification  and  identification  of  the 
art  object,  ( 2 ) interpretation  of  its  meaning,  intent,  and  effect,  and 
(3)  comparison  with  uome  standard  or  criterion.  Knowledge  about  works 
of  art  is  essential,  for  as  Broudy  s ta tes . . . "knowledge  about  works  of  art 
affects  the  purely  aesthetic  response,  and  it  can  modify  it  enough  to 
change  its  quality;  and  the  change  is  not  always  for  the  worse."^ 
Selection  of  the  standards  or  exemplars  for  study  will  follow  the  classic 
principle.  This  is  defined  as  w^rks  of  art  that  experts  have  consist- 
ently judged  to  have  (a)  high  artistic  quality,  (h)  important  influence 
on  other  works  of  art,  and  (c)  high  extra-aesthetic  significance. 

Experts  are  less  likely  to  disagree  on  matters  of  technique  and  the 
formal  properties  of  a work  of  art  than  on  its  expressiveness  or  extra  - 
aesthetic  significance.  This  potential  agreement  of  the  connoisseurs 
makes  it  possible  to  insure  that  the  exemplars  chosen  for  the  curriculum 
will,  artistically  at  least,  be  of  the  first  order.  The  exemplar  will 
be  transformed  to  a teaching  model  by  a logical  arrangement  centering 
on  the  ideas  of  style,  types  and  form,  and  based  on  the  aesthetic 
principles  already  outlined. 

Object tves 


The  first  objective  of  the  project  was  lo  draw  up  a clear-cut 
statement  of  the  primary  aims  .or  an  arts  program  in  aesthetic  education 
in  the  public  schools.  Aims  for  integrated  courses  in  junior  and 
senior  high  school  are  vague  at  best  and  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  elementary  school.  The  scope  of  the  material  from  which  the 
teaching  examples  may  be  selected  makes  it  imperative  that  organization 
be  based  upon  definitive  objectives  The  use  of  principles  is  pro- 
posed, first  clearly  shewing  how  a principle  applies  to  various  art 
I'orms  within  a stylistic  framework,  and  then  showing  how  the  principle 
has  been  used  in  various  styles.  These  principles  arc  not  to  be 
presented  as  facts  to  be  learned,  but  rather  applied  to  the  exemplar (s) 
in  question.  In  this  way  the  expressive  qualities  of  the  art  objects 
can  be  maintained,  and  the  danger  avoided  of  becoming  notoriously 
nonaes thctic , as  many  historically  integrated  courses  tend  to  be. 
Constructive  evidence  can  be  shown  that  all  students  benefit  from  work 
in  aesthetic  education  and  some  evidence  is  presented  cs  to  what  levels 
of  work  may  rationally  be  expected. 

The  next  objective  was  to  develop  a series  of  experiences  in  the 
arts  maximizing  the  aesthetic  values  possible  with  elementary  school 
children  from  cacti  of  the  disciplines.  11, e exemplars  were  tentatively 
selected.  The  outline  of  topics  initially  formulated  for  the  course 
'was  a modification  of  one  suggested  bv  Refiner.  20 

Z.  What  docs  art  do? 

What  are  the  expressive  qualities  of  art? 

What  is  the  value  of  art? 

What  is  the  role  of  art? 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  artist  to  the  art  object? 

What  is  the  role  of  the  connoisseur? 

1 
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II.  How  does  art  function? 

Movement,  tension,  balance,  unity 
Types  of  art  experiences 
Styles 
Materials 

music,  graphic  art,  film,  dance,  structure,  space,  time 
III.  What  constitutes  art  of  value? 

Form 

Composition 

Representation 

Interpretation 

Per  Cor nance 

The  relationships  of  each  of  the  concepts  or  principles  listed 
under  rationale,  such  as  design,  contrast,  harmony,  etc.  were  carefully 
analyzed  and  applied  to  each  exemplar.  They  were  also  explored  in 
preliminary  units  and  participation  activities.  The  objective  was  not 
a lecture  course  but  rather  one  where  students  are  able  to  participate 
to  the  fullest  extent.  Listening,  seeing,  singing,  drawing,  dancing 
were  all  used  when  they  contributed  to  the  objective  of  the  lesson. 
Students  had  many  opportunity  to  apply  and  use  the  concepts  developed, 
with  art  objects.  Use  of  the  exemplars  was  of  sufficient  depth  to 
create  an  understanding  of  the  art  object  In  its  cultural  and  histori- 
cal setting.  Emphasis  was  placed  upon  instruction  in  the  expressive 
qualities  of  the  object  rather  than  pure  identification,  though  project 
members  tended  to  veer  toward  technical  analysis,  and  had  to  be  fre- 
quently drawn  back  to  the  expressive  emphasis. 
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CHAPTER  TOO 


Recent  Curriculum  Developments  in  American  Education 

The  curriculum  development  movement  can  be  traced  to  immediate  pre^ 
decessors  in  the  late  1950's.  Such  projects  as  the  Physical  Science 
Study  Committee  (PSSC)  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and 
the  University  of  Illinois  Committee  on  School  Mathematics  (UICSM)  were 
among  the  major  forces  in  this  period.  At  the  present  time,  curriculum 
development  presents  a brief  overview  of  current  work  in  the  major 
fields.  Various  publications  of  the  Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development,  a branch  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
describe  these  developments.  This  chapter  continues1  unabated  and  it; 
affecting  every  aspect  of  the  school  program. 

Science 

The  most  important  developments  have  occurred  in  science  and  mathe- 
matics. These  fields  have  received  the  most  support  from  the  federal 
government,  and  several  major  courses  of  study  have  been  produced.  A 
masterful  overview  of  the  ferment  and  change  in  science  curriculum 
development  is  presented  in  Richard  Haney's  The  Changing  Curriculum: 
Scieneg.  Since  science  curriculum  developers  have  had  to  wrestle  not 
only  with  their  own  'disciplines  but  also  with  basic  underlying  problems 
of  curriculum  development  itself,  some  of  their  results  are  general izable 
to  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum.  Generally  Speaking,  science  curricu 
lum  worhers  have  been  amazingly  successful  in  their  production  of 
innovative  materials,  and  many  problems  of  sequencing  have  been  attacked. 
Although  "Another  decade  or  more  of  curriculum  experimentation  will  be 
needed  to  develop  a satisfactory  K-12  curriculum  prototype  in  science. ,r^ 
the  science  curriculum  is  far  ahead  of  most  other  areas  of  curriculum 
development. 

Several  crucial  ide^s  have  resulted  from  science  curriculum  research 
It  seems  that  learning  how  a discipline  works,  e.g.,  how  scientists  think 
and  operate,  is  of  paramount  s igni f iesnee . Thus  we  find  an  emphasis  on 
.science  as  inquiry  and  as  a process  rather  than  as  .»  series  of  topics 
to  be  covered.  Hurd  and  Gallagher  discuss  this  need  "to  teach  science 
in  the  way  it  is  known  to  scientists."^ 

An  attempt  is  made  to  carefully  teach  broad  understandings  and  key 
concepts,  such  as,  "science  is  tentative  and  revisionary  in  nature," 
"replication  is  a concomitant  of  scientific  investigation,"  and  "matter 
exists  in  the  form  of  units  which  can  be  classified  into  hierarchies  of 
-o  ‘ •:  -i ' ’ m"i  1 levels . 11 

* i . i. 

} ci  if\  t icr> 

Among  curriculum  development  movements,  the.  r..a thematic s innovations 
are  best  known  to  educators  as  well  as  to  the  general  public.  Robert  B. 
Davis  presents  a critical  and  comprehensive  overview  of  the  various  "new 
maths"  in  The  .Changing  Curriculum: Mathematics.  4 Among  the  most  exciting 
programs  are  the  Nuffield  Project  in  England,  the  Nova  School  program  in 
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Florida,  and  the  Cambridge  Conference  on  School  Mathematics.  The  Nuf- 
field Project  emphasizes  the  manipulation  of  physical  materials  and 
avoids  the  common  pitfall  of  much  American  thinking  which  tends  to 
confuse  post  facto  analyses  of  childrens  actions  with  the  physical 
interaction  between  the  child  and  his  environment . ^ The  curriculum  at 
Nova  School,  for  top-track  students,  has  literally  relegated  the  tradi- 
tional curriculum  to  a homework  basis,  leaving  school  time  for  more 
creative,  more  advanced  studies. ^ Perhaps  the  most  exciting  development 
is  the  incipient  effort  of  the  Cambridge  Conference  on  School  Mathe- 
matics to  prepare  a K-12  curriculum  for  the  schools  of  the  1990's. 

Their  1963  report,  while  tentative  in  nature,  spells  out  goals  for  the 
entire  public  school  curriculum  of  the  future. ? 

Yet,  according  to  Davis,  nthe  curriculum  has  changed  less  in  the 
past  several  decades  than  it  did  in,  say,  the  1920’s  and  1930's. 

The  multitude  of  ’’new  math"  programs  has  had  little  effect  on  actual 
school  practice.  The  revolution  is  yet  to  come. 

One  major  concomitant  of  such  a revolution  will  be  the  increased 
use  of  computers  in  the  instructional  process,  Experiment,  , such  as 
PLATO  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  have  shown  that  the  entire  mathe- 
matics curriculum  could  be  transformed  through  computer-assisted  instruc- 
tion. These  amazing  machines  record  student  responses  and  can  arrange 
a course  of  study  specifically  for  each  individual.  Since  mathematics 
as  a discipline  lends  itself  to  the  hierarchical  organization  of  facts, 
much  of  it  can  be  taught  in  this  way.  The  development  of  programs  will, 
to  a great  extent,  replace  the  writing  of  textbooks,  and,  with  this, 
will  come  a careful  sequencing  of  subject  matter  that  will  do  justice 
to  the  elegant  intellectual  structure  of  mathematics. 

Social  Studies 

fhe  emphasis  on  the  "structure  of  a discipline,"  which  is  playing 
a leading  role  in  many  curriculum  projects,  is  most  pronounced  in  social 
studies.  Speaking  of  the  objectives  of  current  projects,  Michaelis 
notes  that 

Thie  first  and  predominant  objective  is  to  develop  an  understanding 
of  key  concepts,  generalizations  and  themes  and  the  ability  to  use 
them  as  hypotheses  to  guide  study  and  as  centers  around  which 
information  can  be  organized.  If  unanimity  is  to  be  found  at  all 
in  current  projects,  it  is  in  the  insistence  that  structure  be 
defined  to  show  how  ideas  are  related,  how  key  concepts  are  used 
as  tools  of  inquiry,  and  how  themes  or  generalizations  may  be  used 
to  bring  concepts  together  into  meaningful  relationships. 

The  problem  of  delineating  Cue  structure  of  a discipline,  a major 
issue  since  Bruner's  The  Process  of  Education  in  1961,  is  not  entirely 
clear-cut.  Smith  and  Cox  point  out  that  Bruneriau  structure  is  bipartite 
in  meaning.  It  refers  both  to  "the  fundamental  principles,  concepts, 
and  generalizations  of  a discipline"  and  to  "the  methods,  procedures, 
models,  etc.,  utilized  by  scholars  in  developing  and/or  adding  to  these 
fundamentals ^ 
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Many  attempts  to  implement  this  call  for  logical  structure  have 
been  made.  The  experience  of  the  Elkhart  Project  suggests  that  a multi- 
disciplinary approach  to  structuring  the  social  studies  curriculum  is 
potentially  rtore  fruitful  than  a single  discipline  approach.  The  focal 
points  of  the  organization  become  problem  areas  or^opLcs  rather  than 
subjects  such  as  economics,  history,  or  geography.  Other  studies  have 
suggested  that  no  two  major  social  science  disciplines  may  be  structured 
in  the  same  way.  While  it  may  be  possible  to  speak  cf  "concepts"  in 
one,  others  may  resist  such  a dissection  and  find  "genres"  or  "levels" 
to  be  more  respectable  organizational  categories.^  Indeed,  some 
theorists  question  the  whole  notion  of  the  "structure  of  a discipline." 


A closely  related  problem  is  that  of  determining  broad,  long-range 
objectives  for  a K-12  program.  While  most  social  stidies  educators  wel- 
come the  new-found  concern  with  identifying  key  concepts,  they  do  not 
agree  upon  the  broad  purpose  for  teaching  these  concepts.  Some  feel 
that  a knowledge  of  the. various  social  science  disciplines  (economics, 
history,  geography)  is  useful  in  itself  and  view  the  coherent  organiza- 
tion of  concepts  as  a means  to  achieving  intellectual  competence.  Others 
feel  that  concepts  are  worthy  of  inclusion  only  insofar  as  they  con- 
tribute io  the  development  of  competent  citizenship.  Jarolimek  sum- 
marizes (his  spectrum  of  positions  on  broad  ob jec t ivau . ^ The  emphasis 
given  to  one  or  other  of  the  polar  positions  definitely  affects  the 
readiness  and  delight  with  which  the  new-found  interest  in  conceptual 
structure  is  greeted.  Although,  in  practice,  curricula  based  on  differ- 
ent objectives  may  have  elements  in  common,  it  is  clear  that  the  basic, 
fundamental  orientation  does  have  an  influence  on  content  selection. 
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e the  controversies  over  broad  objectives  and  "structure  of  a 
e"  continue,  a great  deal  of  practical  worl  is  in  progress. 

Cox  discuss  the  most  important  of  the  it.  're  than  fifty  current 
14  The  products  of  the  other  projects  are  becoming  available 
lly,  and  many  materials  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  pro- 
ctors. Two  major  attempts  to  produce  an  entire  K-12  curriculum 
way.  One  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Educational  Research 
f America,  located  in  Cleveland;  the  other,  locate^  in  Newton, 
etts,  is  under  the  aegis  of  the  Education  Jevclopmcnt  Center. 


J^amguaj^e  (English) 

Most  of  the  curriculum  activity  in  English  has  been  on  the  theore 
tical,  research  leve1 . Many  journal  articLes  ar.d  research  projects 
have  been  produced,  but  the  development  of  curriculum  materials  has 
proceeded  at  a slower  pace.  The  nationwide  ado^ticn  of  science  and 
mathematics  materials  does  not  find  its  counterpart  in  English.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  long-range  (K-12)  as  well  as  short-range  curriculum 
projects.  But  they  are  fewer  in  number,  less  adeqiately  funded,  and 
less  influential  on  actual  practice.  Ike  dreary  peture  of  reading, 
grammar,  Micbeth,  Julius  Cacsaj:.  end  Silas  Harner  remains. 


o 
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One  of  the  major  problems  facing  curriculum  workers  in  this  field 
is  the  task  of  defining  their  subject.^  Poes  it  include  literature? 
What  about  the  role  of  oral  language  arts,  such  as  speech?  Is  logic  a 
necessary  component-  of  the  English  curriculum?  Reading,  spelling,  hand- 
writing, composition,  linguistics,  semantics,  in  fact,  the  entire  range 
of  communicating  in  words--all  seem  to  be  part  of  the  English  teacher's 
responsibility. 


While  research  continues  in  each  of  the  subdivisions  (reading  readi- 
ness studies,  composition  improvement  programs ),^  the  problems  of 
balance  and  integration  of  subdivisions  renaiu  unsolved.  It  seems,  for 
example,  that  extensive  oral  language  experience  in  the  early  years  pro- 
motes success  in  reading.  Thus,  "For  the  poor  readers,  success  may  lie 
not  with  intensified  remedial  work  in  reading,  but  with  effective  oral 
language  experiences."^ 


One  of  the  most  exciting  proposals  for  bringing  order  to  the  English 
program  is  that  of  Knapton  and  Evans. ^ They  suggest  that,  at  the 
secondary  level,  all  aspects  of  the  program  be  subordinated  to  the  study 
of  literature.  Compositions  analyze  the  literature  under  discussion, 
vocabulary  tests  relate  to  the  literature,  etc.  Whether  such  a program 
can  incorporate  all  the  learnings  valued  by  English  educators  and  whether 
it  can  be  extended  to  lower  grade  levels  are  points  worth  considering. 
Closely  related  is  the  question  of  whether  the  study  of  literature  should 
remain  in  the  English  or  language  arts  curriculum  or  whether  it  should 
be  transferred  to  an  allied  arts  curriculum. 


The  major  K-12  project  seems  to  be  one  centered  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  in  Madison.  It  is  entitled  A Sequential  English  Language 
Arts  Curriculum  in  Linguistics,  Logic,  Semantics,  Rhetoric,  Compo s It  ion 
and  Literary  Analysis  and  Criticism  for  Grades  K-12  and  is  sponsored  by 
the  USOE.^  The  major  source  for  information  about  recent  developments 
is  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  located  at  508  South 
Sixth  Street,  Champaign,  Illinois  61820.  An  extensive  number  of  pamphlets 
and  journals  are  available  from  this  organization. 


Foreign  Languages 

The  major  character  is t ic  of  curriculum  development  in  foreign 
languages  is  the  presence  of  technological  equipment,  representing  a 
great  advance  on  the  level  of  method.  Programed  learning  is  receiving 
widespread  attention  as  would  be  expected.  Some  schools  are  even  teach- 
ing other  subjects  (biology,  geography)  in  a foreign  language  after 
considerable  mastery  has  been  achieved.  A "set  of  tests  on  listening 
comprehension,  speaking,  readingj  and  writing  in  French,  Spanish, 

German  and  Russian,  usable  from'  grade  7 through  grade  14  . . . has  been 
prep  red . "2 1 


Major  problems  of  sequencing  long-range  programs  (nine  years  seems 
to  be  the  longest  so  far)  have  been  attacked.  Birkmaier  suggests,  for 
example,  that  "it  is  essential  that  the  student  bears  and  speaks  that 
part  of  the  language  be  is  learning  before  he  reads  and  writes  it. "22 
However,  many  decisions  concerning  the  balance  among  listening,  speaking, 
reading,  and  writing  are  yet  to  be  made.  Even  the  question  of  where  to 
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ho;:n  I any;  • n ,« ;<*  i ns  true  t i on  has  nor.  been  nnr.wevod  satisfactorily. 

Tie  use.  of  Ifovci  ign  language  spoolers  in  n -rn.  n :nn  tty  deserves  to  be  eon- 
■I'l.erod,  and  overseas  tr-.i  er  i once  on  .1  large-scale.  is  n1.no  worthy 

u ;;priuO:*.  coieem.  Perhaps  oven  elementary  school  students  could  profit; 


And,  as  always,  even  the  basic  purposes  or  objectives  of  foreign 
language  teaching  are  source,  of  disagreement.  Are  students  supposed  to 
develop  the  ability  to  conjnunica te  in  a foreign  language?  To  read  the 
language?  To  communica te  with  minority  groups  in  the  area?  To  under- 
stand the  culture?  To  develop  linguistic  ability  which  will  help  with 
their  English  study?^*'  The  answers  to  these  .pio5;tions  will  determine 
the  choice  of  content  and  the  entire  nature  of  ti  e foreign  language 
curriculum. 

JPhys ical  E d u c a t i o n 

Physical  education  is  general Iv  synonomous  with  physical  fitness  pro- 
grams, although  many  cxpo'its  in  the  field  believe  that:  more  tlu.n  exercise, 
no  matter  how  well  planned,  should  be  included  in  the  curriculum.  In 
addition,  health  education  is  a closely  related  field  with  which  physical 
education  specialists  are  concerned.  In  fact,  health  education  has  re- 
ceived the  nos i attention.  The  Bronfman  Foundation  has  outlined  the 
important  concepts  for  a K-12  curriculum,  and  other  attempts  to  concepu- 
alizc  the  field  are  underway. According  ' o Oberteuffer,  "There  is  an 
unmistakable  trend  toward  the  union  of  health  education  and  science. 
Perhaps  curriculum  development  in  health  will  cease  to  be  a separate 
di  sc  ip  I ine . 

In  t lie  meantime,  the  development  of  a physical  education  curriculum 
has  suffered  from  cni|bnsis  on  the  attainment  of  motor  skill  proficiency 
to  the  exclusion  of  cognitive  knowledge. Perhaps  some  of  this  know- 
ledge is  presented  in  the  health  or  biology  sections  of  the  curriculum. 

It  seems  mandatory  that  physical  education  novo  beyond  the  sports  and 
games  concept  which  has  dominated  it  for  so  long. 


Curriculum  development  in  the  arts  has  only  recently  received  national 
all  cut  ion.  Some  theorists  feel  that  a long-range  curriculum  in  separate 
arts  should  ho  developed;  oLl era  propose  that,  for  practical  scheduling 
purposes,  combined  or  "all.  iod"  arts  course:  are  more  feasible.  In 
addition,  those  who  advocate  the  development  of  "allied  arts"  courses 
feel  that  the  principles  common  to  the  arts  can  serve  as  unifying  features 
and  nrovidc  an  intellectual  structure  to  the  program. 

The  major  arts  are  usually  considered  to  he  music,  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  dance,  film,  theater,  and  literature.  Theater 
is  sometimes  incorporated  into  literature,  and  pa i uling-scu lpture- 
arclu tcc Lure  arc  often  treated  as  a complex.  Allied  arts  advocates  arc 
not  .sure  wt  ether  literature  ?;!  oulil  he  included,  sircc  it:  is  already  in 
the  a .1  not  as  pm  t i>f  the  English  program.  In  addition  to  this  problem 
of  exclusion,  there  is  a problem  of  inclusion.  Many  curriculum  workers 
have  added  history  and  philosophy  lo  fie  allied  arts  complex  and  produced 
O hvmniii  i ins  courses. 


by  a year  ov  note  abroad. 
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The  major  long-range,  K-12  projects  are  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Educational  Research  Council  of  America  in  Cleveland  and  ‘-.he  Central 
Midwestern  Regional  Educational  Laboratory  (CEMREL)  in  St.  Ann,  Missouri. 
The  Cleveland  project  has  produced  materials  for  K-3  and  has  tried  out 
tentative  programs  in  later  grades.  CEMREL  has  produced  guidelines 
which  explain  the  major  purposes  of  the  program  and  promise  learning 
packages  by  1974. 

Meanwhile  many  school  systems  produce  their  own  one-semester  and 
one-year  general  music,  film,  allied  arts,  and  humanities  courses. 

With  such  a limited  amount  of  time,  even  the  best  of  these  courses 
manage  only  to  scratch  the  surface  and  to  convey  only  the  broadest 
cliches  concerning  styles  and  periods.  Before  they  know  nany  paintings, 
compositions,  and  literary  works,  students  are  involved  in  discussions 
of  such  topics  as  the  nature  of  art  or  man  and  suciety.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  such  procedures  go  beyond  the  most  naive  intellectual  stages. 
Careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  those  who  would  defer  certain 
philosophical  discussions  to  the  college  years.  As  Jordan  remarks: 

Taking  a page  from  Whitehead,  I suggest  that  the  time  of  the 
public  schor ‘ ■;  is  the  time  for  what  he  called  the  stages  of 
romance  and  precision.  After  that  is  the  time  for  generaliza- 
tion. Literature  and  the  arts  are  the  disciplines  to  be  empha- 
sized in  the  public  schools.  The  stage  of  romance  is  the  stage 
for  gathering  experience.  No  disciplines  allow  the  gathering  of 
experience  as  broadly  and  efficiently  as  do  literature  and  the 
arts.... Let  literature  and  the  arts  flourish.  Philosophy  can 
wait.  It  hejs  its  place  in  the  curriculum,  but  its  place,  in  my 
opinion,  is  after  the  years  of  the  public  school. ^ 

Summary 

A major  revision  of  the  American  public  school  curriculum  is  on 
the  horizon.  A decade  of  intense  reevaluation  of  current  practice  has 
produced  a number  of  excellent  courses  of  study  for  various  grade 
levels  in  various  subjects.  Science  and  mathematics  have  received  tie 
most  support,  and  curriculum  devclooers  in  these  fields  have  produced 
the  most  substantial  work.  The  arts  and  humanities,  surely  as  critical 
fer  public  school  students,  have  been  relatively  neglected  until 
recently . 

Sumner  writing  sessions,  gathering  experts  tog  ther  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  curriculum  materials,  have  proved  very  fruitful.  Groups 
and  individuals  continue  to  work  in  curriculum,  and  idividual  efforts 
are  sometimes  as  fruitful  as  those  of  large,  government-sponsored 
groups.  However,  these  large  groups  are  responsible  for  most  of  the 
best  efforts,  for  they  bring  together  a large  portion  of  the  resources 
of  the  given  profession. 
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CHAPTER  III 
RELATED  LITERATURE 
The  JDR  3rd  r*md 

The  JDR  3rd  Fund  is  a private,  nonprofit  corporation  established 
in  1963  by  John  D.  Rockefeller  3rd  to  support  activities  important 
to  human  welfare.  Its  current  activities  fall  into  two  categories: 
the  Asian  Cultural  Program  and  the  Arts  in  Education  Program.  The 
former  is  concerned  with  Asian  culture  and  Asian-Amer ican  cultural 
relations.  The  latter  is  concerned  with  the  arts  as  part  of  general 
education  in  tVie  public  schools.  Its  primary  activity  is  supporting 
pilot  projects  which  are  intended  to  serve  as  models.  Various  types 
of  schools  (urban,  suburban,  rural)  are  potential  recipients  of  sup- 
port, especially  if  they  already  have  outstanding  programs  in  one  or 
several  of  the  arts  and  if  they  are  part  of  networks  which  allow  ease 
of  dissemination. 

The  major  rocus  of  the  Arts  in  Education  Program  thus  far  has 
involved  the  University  City,  Missouri,  school  system  in  a three-year 
project  whose  purpose  is  the  development  of  instructional  packages, 
each  using  several  arts  and  a variety  of  materials.  The  intention 
is  not  to  develop  a separate  arts  curriculum  or  amplify  the  special 
art  and  music  courses,  The  program  is  directed  toward  inte rdiscipl in 
ary  arrangements,  the  integration  of  the  arts  into  the  existing  cur- 
ricular structure,  and  towards  discovering  new  ways  of  developing  per 
ception  in  students.  The  idea  is  to  move  away  from  separate  disci- 
plines, to  make  the  arts  and  humanities  relevant  in  relating  all  sub- 
ject fields.  The  approach  includes  the  study  of  mrn,  his  ideas,  his 
history,  and  the  work  of  his  hands,  developing  in  students  an  under- 
standing of  how  the  arts  are  involved  in  all  of  man's  life.  Some 

long-range  K-12  thinking  is  operative  (in  theatre),  but  a prolifera- 

tion of  activities  has  been  encouraged. 

The  education  goals  of  the  University  City  program,  subject  to 
revision,  were  at  one  time  described  as  follows: 

"i.  The  student  will  be  able  to: 

perceive  the  aesthetic  qualities  in  his  environment 
through  all  his  senses  and  be  able  to  express  them  in 
verbal  and  nonverbal  terms; 

develop  an  aesthetic  criterion  for  observation  and 

discrimination  in  his  environment; 

develop  perceptual  skills  and  capacities  for  expressing 
them  by  involvement  in  the  arts  experience. 

”2.  The  student  will  be  able  to: 

identify  the  components  in  the  art  object  or  event 
and  explain  how  each  component  contributes  to  the 
art  form; 

o 
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justify  his  aesthetic  judgments  based  on  a relevant 
criteria ; 

develop  a language  which  has  its  basis  in  arts  related 
terms . 

,f3 . Using  the  art  forms  or  events  as  a basis,  the  student 
will  be  able  to: 

identify  and  describe  aspects  of  a culture  and  relate 
them  to  himself  and  his  world; 

perceive  the  role  of  the  artist  and  ar-  object  within 
' & soc iety ; 

examine  the  past  and  present  developments  in  the  literary 
performing  and  visual  arts; 

understand  how  the  arts  function  to  maintain  or  transform 
a culture;  and 

consider  an  aesthetic  criterion  as  a part  of  the  decision 


The  project  has  made  use  of  the  Woodrufi  model  for  developing 
instructional  packages  and  is  aware  of  past  research,  current  materials 
the  importance  of  behavioral  objectives,  and  evaluation. 

The  variety  of  activities  sponsored  by  the  University  City  Project 
are  described  by  Kathryn  Bloom  as  follows: 


"Some  approaches  used  are  built  on  experiments  already 
under  way  such  as  the  integration  of  art,  music,  literature 
and  history  in  American  studies.  Other  approaches  required 
new  staff  resources;  this  is  typified  by  the  introduction 
of  creative  dramatics  as  part  of  the  total  learning  situation 
in  the  grades.  Other  approaches  involve  major  changes,  and 
include  examples  such  as  these: 


.Primary  level  children  produced  their  own  circuses 
for  an  audience  of  fellow  students  and  parents, 
becoming  acquainted  with  circus  music,  the  way 
famous  artists  have  seen  this  subject,  making  their 
own  drawings  and  paintings,  and  learning  many  of  the 
elements  of  a theatrical  performance. 

.Sixth  grade  teachers  and  students  experimented  with 
a multi-media  exploration  of  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  nature  in  an  effort  to  broaden  and  deepen  a 
familiar  aspect  of  the  science  curriculum:  nature 

study . 


making  process.1—/ 
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...Drawing  upon  the  collection  of  the  City  Art  Museum 
of  St.  Louis,  an  intermediate  level  social  studies 
unit  investigated  the  political,  social,  religious 
and  personal  connotations  of  African  art. 

...A  junior  high  unit  entitled  1 Re-Oes igning  the  Com- 
munity’ studied  the  aesthetic  choices,  conscious  and 
unconscious,  that  had  been  made  by  people  in  creating 
this  particular  suburban  environment.  Students  made 
detailed  plans  for  improving  it. 

...High  school  students  made  the  artistic  and  historical 
judgments  necessary  for  planning  a 'present-day  time 
capsule  1 . 

...A  'portable  sensory  environment’  was  developed  to 
the  model  stage  and  production  of  a full-scale  proto- 
type was  begun.  It  is  a te.it-like  structure  under: 
tension  which  may  be  set  up  in  a classroom.  Manipu- 
lable  in  three  dimensions  by  children,  it  will  allow 
them  to  learn  the  fundamentals  of  shaping  an  environ- 
ment for  a specified  use.'—/ 

According  to  the  June  15-Ssptember  15,  1969,  Quarterly  Report, ^ 
additional  activities  are  being  undert.^V  .1,  such  as  studies  of  the 
machine  and  of  folktales  at  the  primary  level;  developing  aesthetic 
criteria,  studying  industrial  design,  and  communicating  mood  at  the 
intermediate  and  junior  high  levels;  and  communicating  through  adver- 
tisements at  the  senior  high  level.  "A  comprehensive  theatre  arts 
curriculum  for  K-12,  including  development  of  creative  dramatics  and 
improvisat ional  movement , is  being  formulated."  Environmental  studies, 
art  appreciation,  trips  to  concerts,  and  an  experimental  kindergarten 
emphasizing  creativity  are  also  operating. 

These  activities  and  their  success  has  been  made  possible  by 
training  cadres  of  teachers  in  the  summer  months.  At  the  outset  of 
the  program,  24  teachers  underwent  an  extensive  four-week  training 
period  in  the  summer,  with  66  additional  teachers  participating  in 
a three-day  program  just  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

The  evaluative  aspects  of  the  program  are  of  primarily  two  types. 
First,  case  study  analyses  of  the  children  are  nvde  by  teachers,  the 
arts  resource  team  and  the  director  of  the  program.  Other  contri- 
butions to  case  study  records  might  include  visitor's  comments,  surveys 
of  pru  Licipat ing  and  nonparticipat ing  children,  attitude  and  value 
scales,  and  interest  inventories.  Also  considered  as  evaluative  aids 
are  frequency  counts  of  students1  visits  to  concerts  and  museums, 
and  questionnaires  to  obtain  a survey  of  students’  voluntary  rvi»*suit 
of  art  interests.  Second,  pre  and  p >sttests  were  to  be  given  in  the 
classroom,  and  standardized  tests  used  to  determine  the  effect  of 
the  innovative  program  upon  vatious  subject  matter  areas. 
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Hausman  notes  the  variety  of  approaches  typical  of  the  entire 
JDR  3rd  Fund; 

"One  project  his  concentrated  to  a much  greater  extent  upon 
the  classroom  teacher  as  an  agent  for  affecting  change.... 

Another  project  is  placing  greater  emphas'*'5  upon  developing 
instructional  packages  and  curriculum  modej.3.... 

Still  another  project  is  building  upon  an  existing  arts 
program.  Teachers  and  students  have  already  developed 
patterns  for  utilizing  exhibitions,  concerts,  plays,  and 
other  cultural  events  as  part  of  the  school  program. .. ."-^ 

Nevertheless*  the  projects  have  several  points  in  common: 

"Each  project  was  built  upon  a perceived  need  of  the  school 
for  making  the  arts  integral  to  education.  Each  situation 
is  one  in  which  there  is  community  acceptance  and  a long 
term  commitment  in  this  direction.  Each  draws  heavily  upon 
its  professional  art  community--painters , sculptors,  musi** 
cians,  poets,  dancers,  composers,  critics;  each  elicits  and 
chanrels  the  talents  and  interests  of  laymen  in  the  community 
wherever  feasible.  In  addition,  each  project  has  a built-in 
provision  for  description,  documentation,  and  evaluation  of 
its  efforts . 

The  importance  of  the  JDR  3rd  Fund  lies  in  its  willingness  to 
sponsor  a wide  variety  of  approaches  to  teaching  in  the  arts.  Although 
the  development  of  carefully  sequenced,  long-range  programs  is  impor- 
tant (the  Fund  itself  sponsors  such  programs),  so  also  is  experimenta- 
tion is  a multitude  of  settings.  Should  long-range  curricula  emphasize 
creativity,  listening  and  analysis,  performance,  or  historical  study? 
Tne  JDR  3rd  Fund,  by  sponsoring  projects  in  all  of  these  areas,  will 
provide  researchers  with  empirical  information  regarding  advantages, 
disadvantages,  student  capability,  and  response.  Such  information 
will  be  invaluable. 

For  further  information  and  materials,  write: 


Kathryn  Bloom,  Director 
Arts  in  Education  Program 
The  JDR  3rd  Fund 
50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Room  1034 
New  York,  New  York  10020 
Telephone  (212)  765-2323 


Stanley  S.  Madeja 

Project  Director 

The  Arts  in  General  Eduuation 

School  District  of  University  City 

University  City,  Missouri  63130 


Also: 
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1.  Stanley  S.  Madeja,  Project  Director,  "The  Arts  in  General  Educa- 
tion," second  draft  copy  (to  be  revised),  School  District:  of 
University  City,  Missouri,  n.d.,  mimeo,  p.6. 

2.  Kathryn  Bloom,  "informal  Notes  on  the  Development  of  Pilot 

Projects,"  ilew  York:  The  JDR  3rd  Fund,  mimeo,  Septenroer  1969,  T 

pp.4-5. 

3.  "Review  of  Summer  Workshop,"  excerpted  from  Quarterly  Report, 

June  15-September  15,  1969,  / School  District  of  University  City, 
Missovri:  The  Arts  in  General  Education  Project__/,  mimeo,  11 

unnumbered  pages. 

4.  Jerome  J.  Hausman,  "Consultant's  Handbook,"  Nevr  York:  The  JDR 

3rd  Fund,  mimeo,  September  1969,  p.2. 

5 . Ibid. 
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CEMREL 

The  Central  Midwestern  Regional  Educational  Laboratory,  Inc., 
is  a private  corporation  supported  in  part  as  a regional  educational 
laboratory  by  funds  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  The  Laboratory 
employs  experts  to  write  teaching  materials  in  the  arts,  sponsors 
sessions  on  aesthetics  at  appropriate  professional  conventions,  pub- 
lishes papers  from  those  sessions,  and  in  addition  commissions  the 
writing  of  papers  pertaining  to  various  aspects  of  aesthetic  education. 
The  major  publication  of  CEMREL  to  date  is  a statement  of  its  philosophy 
in  approaching  the  arts:  Draft  of  the  Aes thet ic  Education  Program. 

Basic  Program  Plans , revised  February,  1970.  The  philosophy  is  that 
the  arts  are  means  through  which  people  intentionally  give  order  to 
qualities  of  sense  and  form,  and  without  this  order,  aesthetic  experi- 
ences are  impossible.  However,  the  philosophy  includes  response  to 
and  understanding  of  those  qualities  of  sense  and  form  in  both  arts 
and  nonarts.  Therefore,  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  upon  recognition 
of  the  aesthetic  elements  in  objects,  more  than  upon  producing  or 
recognizing  art  objects  as  such.  The  first  premise  is  that  in  an 
aesthetic  experience,  one  perceives  the  integral  Interrelationships 
between  the  form  and  content  of  the  experience,  and  that  it  is  valued 
for  itself.  The  second  premise  is  that  the  sensitivities  and  capa- 
bilities can,  and  should  be  trained  in  the  school. 

One  of  the  major  documents  of  the  program  deals  with  establishing 
a systems  approach  to  developing  materials.  The  evaluation  section 
of  this  document  is  not  innovative;  it.  discusses  critiquing  sessions, 
classroom  experiments,  reviews  by  the  staff  associates,  pilot  testing, 
and  field  testing,  but  offers  nc  creative  approach  to  the  difficult 
problem  of  evaluation  in  the  area  of  aesthetic  learning.  This  fact 
is  mentioned  in  the  light  of  the  generous  funds  given  to  evaluation 
in  CEMREL.  The  assessment  project  to  develop  evaluative  schemata  in 
1968-69  provided  the  sum  of  $35,000  from  CEMREL,  and  a second  grant 
of  $35,500  was  made  to  expand  and  accelerate  this  work. 

The  criteria  for  developing  instructional  packages  include  a 
substantive  base  in  one  or  more  of  the  arts,  plus  an  attempt  to 
involve  all  the  arts  in  the  curriculum.  Where  feasible,  the  inclu- 
sion of  more  than  one  subject  matter  area  in  the  arts  curriculum  is 
felt  to  be  desirable.  In  examining  the  materials  thus  far  published 
by  CEMREL,  a strong  emphasis  on  elements  can  be  seen.  For  example, 
one  published  set  of  materials  is  a sixth  grade  unit  on  photography: 
the  student*,  set  up  the  darkroom  facilities  and  learn  the  practical 
processes  of  making  prints,  developing  pictures,  and  so  on;  minimal 
emphasis  is  given  to  aesthetic  or  artistic  principles  and  their  general 
application.  Another  example  is  the  Powell  Hall  Symphony  Project 
for  eighth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  grades.  The  objective  was  for  the 
student  to  discern  that  the  sound  he  hears  is  produced  by  many  different 
instruments,  that  the  instruments  can  make  other  kinds  of  sounds,  and 
that  the  composer  uses  these  sounds  to  make  rhythms,  me  1 odie s,  and 
harmonies,  all  of  which  g together  to  produce  the  composition  the 
j.tudent  is  hearing.  Basic  questions,  which  the  students  were  to 
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consider  in  advance,  were  (1)  which  instruments  should  be  mentioned 
in  explaining  the  development  of  sound-making  devices,  and  (2)  in  what 
terms  end  what  context  should  the  structure  of  music  be  explained. 

Using  these,  the  project  presented  instruments  from  the  beginning  of 
time,  from  African  percussion  instruments  to  the  voog  synthesizer, 
c'.s  vel]  as  melody,  rhythm}and  harmony,  and  styles  of  music  from  Gre- 
gorian Chant  to  the  Twentieth  Century  Symphony.  Tne  materials  demand 
specific  answers  from  students,  such  as  quality  of  voice  (harsh  or 
gentle},  singer's  intonation,  whether  the  music  matches  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  whether  the  voice  and  the  accompaniment  are  together. 
Similar  specific  answers  are  sought  in  regard  to  rhythm,  melody,  and 
harmony,  whether  the  discussion  concerns  contemporary  rock  music 
or  music  of  the  16th  Century.  The  question  of  how  the  composer  created 
the  feeling  of  excitement  in  the  music  is  on  a more  complex  level, 
but  evr  n here  the  answers  are  expected  to  be  in  terms  of  the  rhythms, 
accents,  harmonies,  and  changes.  Follow-up  assignments  are  fairly 
traditional;  usually  the  material  is  integrated  with  English. 

CKMREL  materials  place  noticeable  emphasis  upon  serving  the 
other  subject  matter  areas-  The  sixth  grade  may  be  studying  Greek 
mythology  and  the  hierarchy  of  the  Creek  gods,  through  drama  and 
athlet.es  and  language  arts.  Amplifying  this  may  be  musical  compo- 
sition? based  upon  the  myths,  treatment  of  a particular  mythological 
theme  by  painters  from  various  periods,  musical  scales  from  the  time 
of  the  Greeks,  and  similar  items. 

Of  the  CEMREL  publications,  some  of  the  more  general  are  listed 
# below. 

Defining  Behavioral  Objectives  for  Aesthetic  Education:  Issues  and 

Strategies  for  their  Resolution.  David  Ecker,  Professor  of  Art  Educa- 
tion, New  York  University. 

Education  and  Aesthetic  Method,  Nathaniel  Champiin. 

The  Year  2000  and  Aesthetic  Education:  Toward  a Perspective  on  Con- 

temporary Curriculum  Development  and  Planning,  Ralph  Smith,  Professor 
of  Aesthetic  Education,  University  of  Illinois. 

How  to  Think  in  Other  Categories:  the  Problem  of  Alternative  Concep- 

tions in  Aejthetic  Education,  David  Ecker. 

Aesthetic  Education  in  Social  Perspective.  Francis  T.  Villemain. 

Guidelines,  Curriculum  Development  for  Aesthetic  Education,  Manuel 
Barkan,  Laura  Chapman,  Evan  Kern. 

Write:  Dr.  Stanley  Madeja 

Centra]  Midwestern  Regional  Educational  Laboratory,  Inc- 
10646  St.  Charles  Rock  Road 
St.  Ann,  Missouri  63074 
Telephone  (314)  429-3533 
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Educational  Research  Counc il  of  America 


Humani t ie s -f or-Al 1 Program 

The  Educational  Research  Council  of  America,  located  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  formed  in  1959  has  as  a major  goal  the  development  of  long- 
range  curricula  in  several  fields,  including  mathematics,  social 
science,  science,  reading,  and  physical  education.  One  of  its  projects 
is  the  Humanit ies-f or -A1 1 Program  which  is  attempting  to  produce  a 
K-12  curriculum.  Thus  far,  four  volumes  have  been  produced,  all 
dated  1968.  At  one  time,  tentative  materials  were  prepared  for 
grades  7-12,  but  these  are  no  longer  available. 

The  K-3  volumes  are  teachers  guides.  Learning  experiences  are 
suggested,  each  with  a clearly  stated  objective,  and  materials  and 
resources  are  listed.  Learning  experiences  are  grouped  around  topics. 
For  example,  "Volume  1 contains  some  fifty  suggested  learning  experi- 
ences, grouped  in  four  units  focused  on  Fall,  Halloween,  Winter, 
and  Chi  i stmas . 1 ~ 

Volume  Two  has  the  following  objectives,  (The  child  will  be  led;) 

1.  To  take  pleasure  in  identifying  himseli  or  herself  with  an 
animal  or  performer  in  a circus. 

2.  To  search  for  and  find  the  happy  and  ad  colors  in  the  exem- 
plars used  in  this  learning  experience,  the  exemplars  being 
^vo  Clowns  by  Rouault  and  The  Circus  by  Seurat. 

3.  To  discover  the  delight  of  humor  in  paintings,  music,  and 
poetry  To  realize  that  sometimes  music  moves  in  skips  and 

to  find  instances  of  this  movement  in  music  exemplars  included 
in  this  learning  experience.  Here  the  exemplars  are  "Gigue" 
from  Suite  No.  3 in  D Major  by  Bach,  "Trot  Pony  Trot",  and 
"Looby  Loo". 

4.  To  become  aware  of  the  circular  movement  suggested  by  the 
following  exemplars.  poems  "Ring  Around  the  Rosy",  "Merry- 
Go-Round",  "A  Carrousel",  and  "Carnival  of  the  Animals,  St. 
Sauns" . 

5.  To  develop  an  elementary  understanding  of  the  idea  of  sequence 
events  and  its  importance  in  stories. 

6.  To  discover  that  the  perception  of  the  size  of  an  object  is 
dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  object  to  which  it  is  compared. 

7 To  associate  the  idea  of  the  physical  growth  of  seeds  in 

plants  with  the  growth  and  development  of  a musical  melody. 

8.  io  identify  himself  or  hurst  If  with  some  of  the  characters 
in  stories  and  poems 
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At  least  the  first  five  of  the  above  objectives  pertain  to  unit  5, 
"The  Gaiety  of  the  Circus  and  the  Zoo11.  Section  A (circus)  presents 
rine  learning  experiences,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  objectives, 
materials  needed,  motivating  activity,  teaching  activities,  follow-up, 
and  enrichment  For  example,  learning  experience  seven  has  the  fol- 
lowing objectives.  "To  develop  an  elementary  understanding  of  the 
idea  of  sequence  of  events,  and  its  importance  in  stories"  and  "To 
relate  this  elementary  understanding  of  sequence  to  a circus  perfor- 
mance. ' Materials  needed  include  several  stories,  poems,  songs, 
and  a painting,  plus  painting  materials,  such  as  paper,  crayons, 
s issors,  and  paste.  The  Motivating  Activity  is  stated:  "Ask  the 

children:  Would  you  brush  your  teeth  before  you  ate  some  candy,  or 

after?  Why?  Tell  them  that  you  have  some  stories,  songs  and  poems 
that  also  f r 1 low  a certain  natural  order:  first  things  first,  second 

things  after  that,  and  so  oa.M— ' Teaching  Activities  include  reading 
a story,  asking  to  inculcate  the  idea  of  sequence,  noting  that  a 
parade  is  the  first  event  at  the  circus,  and  pointing  out  that  music 
is  always  part  of  the  parade.  At  this  point,  Picasso's  Three  Musicians 
is  displayed,  and  questions  about  the  instruments  and  colors  are 
asked.  The  students  then  try  their  hand  at  constructing  cubist 
painting  by  cutting  shapes  and  pasting. 

Several  songs  are  introduced,  instruments  are  identified,  high- 
low  discussed,  rhythms  clapped,  dramat iza t ion  and  movement  suggested. 

The  teacher  is  encouraged  to  point  out  that  each  circus  act  has  a be- 
ginning, middle,  and  end.  A story  is  read,  and  students  are  asked 
to  discuss  events  which  might  have  occurred  before  the  actions  in 
the  story  began.  The  concept  of  sequence  is  further  reinforced  by 
having  students  dance  to  a song  and  discuss  the  sequence  of  their 
dance  movements . 

Early  in  Volume  Four,  although  many  interesting  activities  are 
suggested,  there  is  a certain  disconcerting  emphasis  on  external 
values  to  the  exclusion  of  concepts  directly  related  to  artistic 
elements  and  form.  The  students  are  not  asked  to  discuss  color  re- 
lationships, scale  and  proportion,  or  shapes,  and  nowhere  is  the  music 
used  as  anything  but  a background  stimulant.  [Imagination  is  stimu- 
lated, but  there  are  no  skills  or  concepts  for  further  growth], 

It  is  only  fail,  to  point  out  that  some  of  this  is  remedied  in 
subsequent  units.  For  example,  in  learning  experience  eight,  the 
teacher  is  directed  to: 

"Show  the  piclure  'I  and  My  Village1  by  Marc  Chagnll.  Talk  about 
the  way  the  artist  has  depicted  his  village.  Did  he  see  it  that  way? 
Talk  about  dreams  and  how  they  are  sometimes  hazy  and  unclear.  Per- 
haps the  artist  dreamed  about  his  village  and  this  is  whau  he  saw. 

Discuss  some  of  the  things  that  he  remembers  about  his  village-- 
the  shapes  he  has  used  to  draw  them,  the  colors,  the  expressions.  Point 
out  how  by  arranging  blocks  of  colors,  the  artist  has  made  a design  of 
his  impressions  of  the  village. 
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Suggest  to  the  children  that  they  make  a 
technique  . 


picture  using  a similar 


And,  in  learning  experience  nine: 

''Compare  the  dreamy  feeling  of  the  unicorn  tapestry  with  the 
fantasy  of  Chagall’s  ’1  and  My  Village1  „ Both  paintings  give  the 
impression  of  weightlessness;  the  objects  seem  to  float,  toys  of  the 
artist’s  whimsical  imagination.  In  Chagall’s  painting,  the  bright 
colors  create  a fantasy  world,  the  dark  background  of  the  unicorn 
gives  the  tapestry  the  aura  of  an  enchanted  forest. 

Objectives  for  Volume  Three  are  that  the  child  will: 

1.  Begin  to  value  the  love  he  receives  from  his  family. 

2.  Explore  and  take  pleasure  in  the  love  he  can  give  to  his 

f ami ly , 

3.  Appreciate  the  color,  shape,  texture,  feel  and  fragrance 
of  goods. 

4.  Appreciate  mother's  efforts  to  provide  the  family  meals. 

5 Realize  more  fully  that  the  house  and  home  in  which  he  lives 
is  the  very  center  of  his  protection. 

6.  Discover  and  enjoy  human  beauty. 

7.  Delight  in  heroes  and  tall  tales. 

8.  Discover  the  feeling  of  nature. 

9-  Appreciate  beauty  in  nature. 

10,  Discover  the  beauty  that  can  be  found  in  the  unexpected. 

Volume  Four  lists  as  its  objectives  that  the  child  will: 

1.  Become  aware  of  the  fact  that  every  human  being  has  a mind 
of  his  own . 

2.  Explore  the  world  of  the  imagination,  wondering  and  make- 
believe,  also  fairies  and  tales  of  enchantment. 

3.  Discover  the  strength  in  nature  and  the  things  around  us. 

4.  Discover  the  beauty  in  young  and  small  things. 


Volumes  Three  and  Four  were  designed  for  the  seven  to  nine  year 
old  child.  Volume  Four  appears  to  be  usable  for  children  both  below 
and  above  this  age  span. 

The  chief  criticism  to  be  directed  at  these  materials  is  their 
lack  of  specific  directions  ard  information  for  the  teacher.  It  is 
admirable  that  the  teacher  "cover  the  entire  painting”  in  terms  of 
its  elements,  but  no  guide  or  discussion  is  given  as  to  what  those 
elements  are  and  how  they  are  used  in  the  painting.  There  are  few 
answers  to  the  many  "guidance"  questions.  Very  few  teachers  will  have 
the  ability  to  point  out  any  but  the  most  obvious  concepts  about  the 
painting  or  the  music  Most  will  need  help  in  these  crucial  areas, 
and  not  enough  is  provided.  F haustive  analysis  of  works  of  art  would 
not  be  appropriate  at  these  cai ly  grade  levels,  but  more  could  be 
done  toward  focusing  upon  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  the  works  used. 
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Criticism  notwithstanding,  the  Cleveland  K-3  curriculum  developers 
have  suggested  an  enormous  amount  of  interesting  ideas  and  materials. 

A real  understanding  of  children  makes  itself  felt  throughout  the 
four  volumes.  The  Cleveland  materials  have  much  to  offer  and  should 
be  in  the  library  of  everyone  interested  in  aesthetic  education. 

Sequential  Programs  in  Art  and  Humanities,  Grades  7 through  12 

At.  one  time,  the  Educacional  Research  Council  of  America  planned 
a series  of  six  volumes  to  serve  as  an  interim  program  for  grades  7-12 
while  a long-range,  cumulative,  and  sequential  K-12  curriculum  was 
developed.  Subtitled  ’’Resource  Units  for  Secondary-School  Teachers,11 
they  were  to  have  been  divided  into  three  groups - -Prelude  to  the 
Humanities  (grades  7 and  8),  Interlude  in  the  Humanities  (grades  9 
and  10),  and  Postlude  to  the  Humanities  (grades  11  and  12).  The 
Prelude  volumes  were  to  emphasize  the  inductive  method,  helping 
students  to  generalize  from  a wide  variety  of  particular  works  of 
art.  The  Interlude  volumes  were  to  emphasize  the  deductive  method, 
using  generalizations  as  major  premises.  Knowledge  of  the  Prelude 
materials  was  net  to  be  considered  as  prerequisite  to  the  Interlude 
volumes.  Finally,  the  Postlude  volumes  were  to  emphasize  chronology, 
especially  key  stylistic  points  in  artistic  evolution.  Likewise, 
they  were  to  be  conceived  as  a separate  entity. 

The  entire  set  of  six  volumes  was  to  be  produced  between  1966 
and  1972.  According  to  the  first  of  the  Prelude  volumes  (red  cover 
edition),  the  following  were  also  available:  Interlude,  Volume  1 

(yellow  cover  edition)  and  Postlude,  Volume  1 (blue  cover  edition). 

The  second  Prelude  volume  (orange  cover  edition)  and  the  second 
Postlude  volume  (white  cover  edition)  were  scheduled  for  the  summer 
of  1967,  and  the  second  Interlude  volume  (green  cover  edition)  for 
the  summer  of  1969.  To  this  investigator’s  knowledge,  only  the  red 
and  yellow  cover  editions  actually  appeared.  According  to  correspon- 
dence, "they  Wire  printed  in  limited  quantity  and  distributed  on  an 
experimental  basis.”—/  They  are  no  longer  available. 

Since  the  research  staff  hat;  been  depleted  (Mr.  Constant  is  a 
staff  of  one  at  the  present  time),  chances  are  slim  that  the  missing 
volumes  will  appear,  that  the  two  earliest  will  be  reprinted,  and 
even  that  the  K-12  plans  will  proceed  as  rapidly  as  would  be  desirable. 

The  key  features  of  the  interim  program  were  explained  in  a work 
entitled  Sequential  Programs  in  Ai ts  and  Humanities  for  a Restr uc  tured 
Curriculum  (Grades  7-lj),  Despite  the  unavai I ibi  1 ity  of  the  materials 
themselves,  the  approach  suggested  in  the  above-named  publication  is 
of  sufficient  merit  to  justify  a brief  description  here.  The  final 
restructured  curriculum  would  be  divided  into  three  great  disciplines: 
math  and  the  natural  sciences,  the  social  sciences,  and  the  humanities. 
The  concerns  of  the  humanities  are  defined  as  follows.  The  major 
purpose  of  a humanities  program  is  the  individual's  understanding  of 
himself  P.nd  control  of  hinself.  Man  is  the  measure  of  things  and 
events^  the  humanities  will  open  windows  inward  towards  man’s  own  self. 
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Representing  the  best  that  roan  has  thought,  felt,  and  done,  his  ,earch 
for  meaning  and  purpose,  the  humanities  enable  one  to  (1)  build  a 
set  of  values  and  live  in  accordance  with  them,  (2)  know,  understand, 
judge  int e 1 1 igent ly,  and  appreciate  his  own  culture  and  the  contribu- 
tion of  other  peoples  to  a common  cultural  heritage?  and  (3)  foster 
comprehension  and  appreciation  for  human  diversity  as  it  is  reflected 
in  the  modes  of  thought,  religious  beliefs,  and  artistic  expressions 
ditferent  from  one's  own, 

The  Greater  Cleveland  project  used  much  of  the  philosophy  of 
Professor  Broudy,  with  a final  outcome  of  enlightened  cherishing. 
Exemplars  are  the  heart  of  the  learning  experience,  and  most  of  the 
activities  center  on  them.  Some  of  the  exemplars  are  used  more  than 
once,  where  they  are  appropriate  to  more  than  one  area  of  learning. 
Repeated  exposure  is  favored,  as  it  gives  pupils  opportunity  to 
discover  and  explore  various  facets  of  the  work  of  art. 

The  course  was  described  as  follows; 

M A separate  coursj  in  the  humanities  required  each  year  from 

7-12.  The  course  would  meet  4*5  periods  per  week,  The  approach 

would  be  one  of  these:: 

a A team  of  art,  music,  and  1 i t erature -phi losophy  teachers 
would  take  a specific  group  of  students  and  present  the 
program  as  the  team  devises. 

b The  course  would  be  taught  as  specific  segment s • -art , music, 
and  literature-philosophy- -in  a twelve*week  block. "Z/ 

The  recommended  time  is  a minimum  of  two  hours  per  week  for  grades 
7-9  and  two  and  a quarter  clock  hours  per  week  for  grades  10-12. 
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Write:  Michael  Constant,  Director 

Uumani t ies-f or-All  Program 
Educational  Research  Council  of  America 
Rockefeller  Building 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44113 

Telephone:  (216)  696-3222 


Footnotes 


1.  Educational  Research  Council  of  America,  "Humanit ies-f or -A1 1 

Program:  Spring  1968."  brochure. 

2.  Educational  Research  Council  of  America,  "Greater  Cleveland 

Human  it ie s -for -A1 1 Program:  Level  One,  Stage  A,  Volume  Two, 

Teacher's  Guide,"  p.  V-40. 

3 . Ibid. 

4.  Educational  Research  Council  of  America,  "Greater  Cleveland 

Humanit ies-for-All  Program:  Teacher's  Guide,  Volume  4,"  p.  53. 

5-  Ibid,  op.  C8-89. 

6.  Personal  c or respondance  from  Michael  Constant,  Humanit ies -f or- 
All  Program,  January  6,  1969. 

7.  Educational  Research  Council  of  America,  Sequential  Programs  in 
Arts  and  Humanities  for  a Restructured  Curriculum  (Grades  7-12). 
Cleveland,  March  1,  1966,  p.  25. 
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New  York  State  L. 1 _Educ a_t_i_on * 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Education  does  not  sponsor  experi- 
mental projects  and  so  is,  in  3 sense,  inappropr i ately  included  in  this 
chapter.  However,  it  has  for  many  years  sponsored  the  publication  of 
curriculum  materials  in  the  arts,  its  publications  in  this  area  exceed 
in  quantity  and  variety  those  of  any  other  state  department  cf  education 
or  any  other  private  source.  The  majority  of  its  publications  in  the 
arts  pertain  to  a single  area**dance  literature,  art,  or  whatever. 

A list  of  these  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  department.  There 
are  in  addition  a number  of  publications  which  focus  upon  the  humanities 
or  upon  some  combination  of  the  arts.  These  are  listed  below. 

Forum  on  the  Humanities,  1969  A series  of  nine  articles  on  the 
importance  of  teaching  the  humanities,  the  unity  of  the  humanities, 
and  similar  topics.  Published  as  a thoughtpiece  for  times  of  pub- 
lic unrest,  promoting  an  educational  program  built  around  live 
issues  and  problems,  offering  the  opportunity  to  examine  and 
select  values  with  which  youth  can  live  in  our  society. 

Humanities^,  1968  This  publication  describes  a model  humanities 
program  used  in  17  school  districts  in  New  York  state. 

Ree n c ou n t e r w 1 1 h the  Po r f o rm i ng  Arts,  reprinted  i n 1969.  A report 
on  the  Second  Performing  Arts  Convocation  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
State  Education  Department  in  cooperation  with  the  Lincoln  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts,  held  in  1968, 

The  Visual  Impact  of  Writing*  A demonstration  project  of  the 
Division  of  the  Humanities  and  the  Arts  at  the  Peter  B.  Coeymans 
Elementary  School  o the  Central  of  Ravetia  New  York. 

Wor^d s j Sounds  and  Pictures  about  Music.  1968-  A multimedia  re- 

source listing  for  teachers  of  music  in  grades  7 - 1 2 A prelim- 
inary guide  for  the  integration  of  the  performing  arts  into  the 
ongoing  curriculum  in  art.  Engl i sh , French , Italian,  Latin,  music, 
social  studies.  The  integration  is  one  of  content  and  language 
of  opera  and  theater, 

we^s t^e r_n i_c 'imd _Dan c_c  . 1969  A report  of  a state  - wide  con- 

ference on  nonwestern  music  and  dance. 

Leon  Karel 


Professor  Karel  has  been  a leading  force  in  the  development  of 
allied  arts  programs.  He  has  developed  a t eacher  - 1 raining  curriculum 
in  allied  arts  at  Northeast  Missouri  Stdte  College,  Kirksville,  and 
will  soon  be  serving  as  the  new  President  of  the  National  Association 
for  Humanities  Education  He  is  primarily  responsible  fer  the  growth 
of  allied  arts  courses* in  the  Missouri  public  schools  and  has  advised 
other  slate  departments  on  their  arts  and  humanities  curricula.  His 

|tWrice;  Division  of  the  Humanities  and  Arts; Bureau  of  Secondary  Cur- 
riculum Development,  Stale  Education  Department;  Albany,  New 
York  12224 
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numerous  articles  have  not  only  justified  a long-range  aesthetic  edu- 
cation curriculum,  but  have  also  offered  practical  suggestions  tor 
curriculum  content. 

Professor  Karel  has  been  kind  enough  to  provide  the  Project  with 
mimeographed  copies  of  much  of  his  work.  These  are  listed  at  the  end  of 
this  section,  and  are  in  the  following  paragraphs  referred  to  by  number 
in  lieu  of  footnotes. 

Among  the  concomitants  of  the  allied  3rts  curriculum,  according  to 
Dr.  Karel,  is  the  study  of  the  "aesthetic  method."  This  suggests  that: 

a.  The  student  should  learn  about  his  senses.... 

b.  The  student  should  learn  about  his  emotions-... 

c.  The  student  should  learn  about  creative  thinking  and  be 

encouraged  to  practice  it.... 

d.  The  student  should  learn  about  value -judgment  ...  (2:  6-8) 

Implementation  of  the  allied  arts  program  entails  creative  work, 
performance,  and  the  elemental,  historical,  and  philosophical  study 
of  the  arts.  (2:  9-15) 

Seven  ways  of  presenting  the  allied  arts  are  distinguished: 

(1)  By  comparing  their  common  principles. 

(2)  By  discovering  their  differences. 

(3)  By  investigating  their  elements. 

(4)  By  discussing  their  organization. 

(5)  By  discussing  their  media. 

(6)  By  discussing  their  styles. 

(7)  By  showing  the  student  how  creativity  operates.  (3:  2-5) 

These  approaches  have  been  encountered  again  and  again  in  the 
present  Pro ject - -c reat ivity , principles  common  to  the  arts,  elements, 
med ia -form-content , and  style.  The  only  major  approach  to  subject 
matter  that  is  missing  from  this  list  is  that  of  performance  (re- 
creation of  the  works  of  others  in  music,  theater,  and  dance.)  On 
this  matter,  Dr,  Karel  comments  elsewhere: 

The  once  laudable  aim  of  unde r standing- through-pe rf ormance  has 
too  often  been  turned  into  a perf ormance-f or -pub l ic-enter ta inment 
program . 

A return  to  the  original  pumose  would  have  the  youngsters  play- 
ing, singing,  acting,  or  dancing  only  in  order  to  learn.  (2:  12) 

That  is  to  say,  the  acquisition  of  performance  skill  has  as  its 
primary  goal  the  understanding  of  artistic  concepts,  although  skill 
development  for  its  own  sake  is  not  ruled  out  entirely. 

Within  the  general  music  program: 

A performance  con  * sc  . . .musl  be  incorporated  into  regularly 
scheduled  groups  or  c lasses ...  .Such  a course  would  have  as  its 
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basic  purpose  the  heightened  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
music  through  performance.  Emphasis  would  be  placed  on  provid- 
ing the  skills  necessary  for  music-making  as  personal  satis- 
faction, The  ability  to  read  music,  and  to  sing  or  play  one's 
own  part  would  be  high  on  the  list  of  desirable  outcomes.  (2:  12) 


Regarding  the  long-range  program,  Professor  Karel  has  suggested 
the  following  as  a possible  schedule: 

GRADE*  COURSE  PURPOSE 


K,  1,  and  2 No  set  course  . Broad 

and  continuous  exposure 
to  the  arts  in  all  forms 


To  provide  the  back- 
ground of  experience  in 
the  arts  needed  by  all 
children  for  mental 
growth.  Future  student 
development  will  depend 
on  this  initial  phase. 


3 and  4 Experiments  in  the  Arts  To  allow  the  child  to 

manipulate  the  mediums: 
get  the  feel  of  painting, 
dancing,  acting,  singing, 
playing , etc  . 


5 and  6 Creating  in  the  Arts  To  help  th?  child  learn 

to  think  in  creative  pat- 
terns with  emphasis  on 
the  arts.  Painting,  writ 
ing,  or  comt  using  may 
share  with  problem  solv- 
ing as  a means  of  pLac- 
t ic ing  oreat ivity . 

7,  8,  or  9 All ied  Arts  (a  two- semes  ter 

course,  offered  only  once)  To  systematize  the  basic 

principles  of  the  aes- 
thetic area,  survey  the 
various  art  fields,  and 
incorporate  into  the  stu- 
dent's knowledge  a study 
of  sensory  and  psycholog- 
ical factors. 


10,  11,  or  12 


Human  it ies  ( a two -semester  To  present  the  arts  in 
course  offered  only  once)  their  historical  and 

philosophical  context- 


'rAny  of  the  above  grade  levels  might  veil  be  moved  up  or  back  one 
notch,  depending  on  the  local  situations.  (2:  14-15) 
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The  outline  demands  very  little  in  new  curriculum  time.  A K-6 
program  is  already  operative  in  many  schools,  and  the  K-6  activities 
recommended  here  can  be  encompassed  within  fhe  present  time  schedule. 
The  Allied  Arts  course  can  replace  the  general  art  and  general  music 
courses  at  the  junior  high  level.  Only  the  Humanities  course  (10, 

11,  or  12)  requires  new  curriculum  time,  and,  even  here,  time  has  been 
allotted  in  many  schools. 

Elsewhere,  Professor  Karel  speaks  about  a K-12  curriculum  on  four 
levels  (early  grades,  middle  grades,  junior  high  school  grades,  and 
senior  high  school  grades).  (S : 16-20)  He  does  not  specifically 

recommend  that  the  one-year  junior  and  senior  high  school  courses 
be  extended  to  three  years  each,  but  he  would  probably  not  opuose  the 
development  of  such  a 7-12  curriculum.  Referring  to  the  high  school 
years,  he  does,  however,  suggest  that: 

This  fourth  level  approach  will  probably  be  beyond  some  students, 

or  lie  outside  their  interests.  Therefore,  it  should  be  elective 

but  given  to  all  who  choose  to  try  it.  (5:  19) 

Not  content  with  philosophizing.  Professor  Karel  has  produced 
two  major  practical  guides  to  the  allied  arts.  The  curriculum  guide 
(12)  is  organized  as  follows: 

I Basic  Questions;  Subject;  Function 

II  Medium 

III  Elements 

IV  Organization  (Form  and  Ge  ires) 

V Creativity,  Historical  Styles;  Judgment 

Avenues  to  the  Arts!  (13),  a student  text  for  a one-year  allied 
arts  course,  is  structured  in  the  following  way; 


I Learning  About  the  Arts;  Meaning 

II  Visual  Art s - -E lement s 

III  Mu s ic - -E lement s 

IV  Speech  and  Literature--Element s 

V Structure;  Meaning 

VI  Other  Ar t s - -Element s 

VII  Perception;  Creativity;  Problem!  Solving 

VIII  Judgment 


It  would  be  unfair  to  criticize  these  two  major  works  without 
remembering  that,  neither  is  intended  to  serve  for  a total,  long-range 
program.  Neither  presents  all  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  that 
Professor  Karel  would  consider  important  for  public  school  students. 
The  curriculum  guide  is  intended  for  use  in  conjunction  with  other 
texts  or  as  a reference,  and  Avenues  to  the  Arts  is  intended  for  only 
a one-year  course.  Within  the  long-range  scheme  envisioned  by  Profes- 
sor Karel,  both  works  are  most  appropriate  for  the  grades  7,  8,  or  9 
course  in  Allied  Arts,  Critics  of  the  works  should  remember  that 
this  course  is  preceded  by  creative  activity  In  the  media  and  followed 
by  a humanities  course. 
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Nevertheless,  perhaps  the  major  criticism  that  can  be  levelled 
at  both  of  the  above  works  is  that  they  over-emphasize  the  study  of 
elements  in  the  arts.  Rarely  does  the  student  concentrate  on  a major 
work  of  art  for  an  extended  period  of  time.  Musical  excerpts  and  even 
whole  movements  or  pieces  are  used  to  illustrate  concepts,  but  the 
emphasis  is  almost  always  on  the  concept  rather  than  on  the  piece. 

The  concern  with  elements  also  tends,  by  extension,  to  become  a con- 
cern with  terminology.  For  example,  the  student  is  confronted  in 
Avenues  to  the  Arts  with  such  esoterica  as  phonetic  terms  (fricatives, 
plosives)  and  definitions  of  figures  of  speech  (litotes,  prosopopoeia, 
synec  doche ) . 

This  tendency  to  concentrate  on  concepts  and  terms  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  works  is  apparent  in  the  film  (and  television)  chapter.  No- 
where is  the  student  directed  to  outstanding  films,  such  as  The  Passion 
of  Joan  of  Arc , Potemkin,  The  Red  Desert,  or  Shame . Although  the 
book  clarifies  many  concepts  about  film,  the  student  never  sees  how 
this  knowledge  is  used  in  judging  quality.  He  does  i.ot  develop  the 
whole  range  of  his  critical  capacity  by  focusing  on  major  works,  but 
rather  tends  to  develop  ideas  about  the  arts  through  isolated  intel- 
lectual exercises.  He  might  be  able  to  list  the  various  techniques 
of  cutting,  but  will  he  still  prefer  fifth- rate  movies  to  Ivan  the 
Terr ible  ? To  what  extent  will  he  be  able  to  discuss  a film  in  rela- 
tion to  the  history  of  ideas  or  as  an  exploration  of  universal  human 
problems?  Will  he  even  be  able  to  judge  the  adequacy  of  the  tech- 
niques to  the  intended  expression?  Surely,  all  of  this  cannot  be 
delayed  to  the  humanities  course  which  is  to  follow. 

These  works,  except  for  the  occasional  chapters  on  creativity 
and  meaning,  represent  an  almost  pure  example  of  the  elements  approach, 
in  this  case  applied  to  all  of  the  arts  at  once.  Whenever  the  elements 
approach  has  been  encountered,  the  advantages  of  categorizing  seem 
to  be  accompanied  by  the  disadvantages  of  ignoring  "the  work  itself". 

The  elements  approach  ignores  many  of  the  really  important  matters 
in  the  arts.  It  requires  a culmination  which  only  the  study  of  master- 
works  seems  to  provide. 

The  above  criticism  notwithstanding,  both  the  philosophical  and 
practical  works  of  Professor  Karel  have  served  to  organize  the  domain 
of  aesthetic  education  and  to  point  out  key  iJeas  for  content.  His 
justifications  for  the  study  of  allied  arts  are  elegant  and  organized, 
and  his  practical  contributions  display  a breadth  of  understanding 
which  encompasses  even  such  neglected  areas  as  domestic  architecture, 
urban  planning,  and  the  film.  He  has  also  developed  an  e, -.tensive 
number  of  tests  and  other  evaluative  devices,  an  area  usually  neglected. 
Hi s text,  curriculum  guide,  and  articles  contain  a wealth  of  ideas  and 
mater ia  1 . 


Dr.  beon  Karel 

Fine  Arts  Department 

Northeast  Missouri  State  College 

Kirksville,  Missouri  63501 


Write  .* 


Writ iigs  of  Leon  Karel : 


(I)  "The  Humanities  and  the  Allied  Arts"  (includes  "Knowledge 
Classification  in  Allied  Arts"--a  brief  attempt  to  relate 
specific  questions  about  the  arts  to  Bloom's  Taxonomy : and 
a bibliography  for  related  arts)  (18  pages,  mimeo). 

> 

|(2)  With  Ira  P.  Schwarz,  "Building  a Curriculum  in  Related 

! Arts"  (15  pages,  mimeo) , 

* 

> 

(3)  "The  Place  of  the  Arts  in  the  Secondary  School"  (,6  pages, 
mimeo) . 

(4)  "The  Growth  of  the  Related  Arts  Course  in  the  Secondary 
Schools1'  (a  speech  delivered  to  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English,  Lincoln  Center,  New  York  City,  October 
1966)  (14  pages,  mimeo). 

(5)  "The  Art s - -Humanit ies  in  the  Public  Schools  and  School 
District  Organization"  (January  5,  1968)  (available  from 
Ralph  D.  Purdy,  Project  Director,  The  Great  Plains  School 
District  Organization  Project,  411  South  13th  Street,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska  68508)  (26  pages,  mimeo). 

(6)  "The  Allied  Arts;  Who  Shall  leach?"  (8  pages,  mimeo). 

(7)  "Teacher  Education  in  the  Related  Arts"  (an  address  presented 
to  the  Music  Educators  National  Conference,  Commission  on 
Music  in  Higher  Education,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  March  18, 
1966)  (13  pages,  mimeo). 

(8)  "Aesthetics  and  Allied  Arts:  Certification  in  Allied  Arts" 

. (description  of  the  allied  arts  major  at  Northeast  Missouri 

State  College)  (3  pages,  mimeo). 

(9)  "Master  of  Arts:  Allied  Arts  Major"  (description  of  the 

proposed,  and  probably  approved,  master’s  degree  in  allied 
arts  at  Northeast  Missouri  State  College)  (3  pages,  mimeo). 

(Copies  of  8,  9,  and  other  similar  material  available  from  Dr. 

Dale  Jorgenson,  Head,  Division  of  Fine  Arts,  Northeast  Missouri 

State  College,  Kirksville,  Missouri  63501) 

(10)  "The  Allied  Arts:  A Lee t ur e * -Demonst rat  ion"  (1  page,  mimeo). 

(II)  "A  New  Role  for  Music,"  The  Instrumentalist.  Volume  XXX, 

Number  3 (October  1964),  pp.  44-45. 

(12)  With  Alfred  Sterling,  The  Allied  Arts;  A High  School  Humani- 
ties Guide  for  Missouri.  Marcel ine,  Missouri:  Walsworth 

Publishing  Company,  1963  (198  pages)  ($4.). 
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(13)  Avenues  to  the  Arts,  Kirksville,  Missouri:  Simpson  Publish- 

ing Company,  1966  (331  pages)  ($6.85). 

(14)  "The  Arts  and  Man  200,"  syllabus  (32  pages,  mimeo) . 


(15)  "The  Arts  and  Man  201/'  syllabus.  (52  pages,  mimeo). 

(16)  "Problems  in  Teaching  of  Allied  Arts  601,"  syllabus  (17 
pages  , mimeo) . 

(Copies  of  14,  15,  16,  and  other  syllabi  are  available  for  a 
nominal  fee  from  an  agency  (stenographic  service?)  at  North- 
east Missouri  State  College.  Write  to  Professor  Karel  or  to  the 
Bookstore  for  further  information.) 


Most  of  the  mimeographed  material  listed  above  has  been  published 
and  can  be  found  in  standard  journals. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  HARRY  BROUDY  TO  AESTHETIC  EDUCATION 


Harry  S.  Broudy  is  a Professor  of  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Illinois  where  he  has  been  teaching  since  1957. 
In  addition  to  presiding  over  courses  ^uch  as  the  history  of  educational 
thought  and  social  foundations  of  education,  he  has,  for  some  time,  taught 
a course  in  the  foundations  of  aesthetic  education.  For  many  years,  he 
has  been  concerned  with  the  absence  of  a coherent  program  of  aesthetic 
education  in  the  public  schools,  and  he  has  devoted  many  of  his  publica- 
tions to  exploring  the  foundations  of  such  a curriculum.  In  addition, 
he  has  served  in  other  capacities,  such  as  consultant  to  various  cur- 
riculum development  projects.  Since  Professor  Broudy  has  been  such  an 
important  participant  in  the  current  concern  wiLh  aesthetic  education  as 
well  as  the  leading  exponent  of  the  exemplar  approach,  with  which  this 
report  deals,  this  chapter  will  briefly  survey  his  principal  ideas  for 
teaching  the  arts. 


Professor  Broudy  has  commented,  at  some  time  or  another,  on  a wide 
variety  of  major  issues  in  education  and  has  brciught  to  bear  on  his 
comment aries  the  wisdom  of  a liberally  educated  philosopher.  He  is 
somewhat  in  the  tradition  of  liberal  education  advocates,  such  as  Adler 
and  Hutchins,  but  he  is  also  a professional  philosopher  of  education. 

The  fundamental  philosophical  point  of  view  with  which  he  associates 
himself  is  that  of  realism,  the  main  characteristic  of  which  is  Ma  belief 
in  some  kind  of  thoroughgoing  objective  anchorage  for  the  enterprise  of 
thought,  conduct,  and  education."*  Realists  "reject  any  thoroughgoing 
relativism,  whether  it  be  cultural,  intellectual,  esthetic,  or  moral. 


The  major  aim  of  the  school,  for  Professor  Broudy,  is  the  promotion 
of  the  good  life,'*  He  is  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  most  people  do  not 
have  time  to  truly  pursue  the  liberal  education  which  is  a prerequisite 
for  living  on  a fully  human  plane,  and  he  speaks  eloquently  of  the  problems 
involved.  Nevertheless,  the  promotion  of  self-cultivation  remains  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  school. The  continued  reaction  to  "a  variety  of 
social  imperatives"^  will  not  solve  the  central  problem  of  self-cultivation. 


Realists  hold  that  there  is  a set  of  knowledges,  key  ideas,  and 
learning  arts  that  everyone  should  possess.  Their  major  problem  is  "to 
translate  this  into  a program  that  does  not  do  violence  to  individual 
differences  in  abilities  and  interests."^  In  Democracy  and  Excellence  in 
American  Secondary  Education,  he  and  his  colleagues  propose  a curriculum 
of  genetal  education,  devoid  of  electives,  for  grades  7-12.®  They  outline 
the  total  educational  program  in  the  following  way: 

Symbolics  of  information:  English,  foreign  language,  and  mathematics 

as  skills  \nd  as  sciences. 

Basic  sciences:  general  science,  biology,  physics,  and  chemistry. 

Developmental  studies:  (I)  evolution  of  the  cosmos,  (II)  evolution 

of  social  institutions,  and  (III)  evolution  of  man’s  culture. 
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Exemplars : art,  music,  drama,  literature. 

Molar  problems:  typical  social  problems.^ 

The  study  of  the  arts,  in  this  program,  is  not  relegated  to  the  pel i- 
phery  of  the  curriculum  but  rather  occupies  a prominent  place.  Exemplar 
study  is  the  major  vehicle  for  the  attainment  of  objectives  in  the  domain 
of  value  education,  for  it  has  transfer  potential  effecting  not  only  judg- 
ment in  the  arts,  but  also  general  ability  to  discriminate. 


The  recommer.dat ion  that  art  and  music  be  studied  via  exemplary  works 
is  clearly  related  to  the  traditional  teaching  of  literature  and  represents 
,fa  return  to  the  classical  humanistic  curriculum."^  The  study  of  stylis- 
tic periods,  genres,  and  form,  which  Professor  Broudy  speaks  jbout  so 
frequently,  is  also  common  to  literary  study.  Yet,  his  proposal  i3 
revolutionary  to  the  extent  ;hat,  in  music  and  art,  it  caMs  for  an  in- 
tense general  program  in  contrast  to  the  current  preoccupation  with 
specialized  performing  groups. 


Since  exemplars  are  the  focal  points  of  the  total  aesthetic  education 
curriculum,  they  carry  a great  burden  and  must  be  chosen  carefully  for 
optimum  teaching  value.  Professor  Broudy  has  often  concerned  himself  with 
criteria  for  their  selection.  For  example,  they  must  usually  be  great  as 
well  as  good,  have  "significant  iorm,"^  bridge  important  periods,^  and 
display  the  ethos  of  an  age. 
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However,  their  very  virtues,  "subtlety,  scope,  and  complexity,"  make 
them  unsatisfactory  at  beginning  levels  of  instruction.!^  The  school 
"cannot  expose  the  immature  pupil  to  anything  and  every  thing , "15  It  is 
difficult  "to  get  the  young  to  appreciate  works  of  art  that  do  not 
resonate  with  their  life  needs"  and  "to  use  serious  art  to  age  these  life 
needs  by  imaginative  means,"  yet  such  are  the  eventual  tasks  of  exemplar 
s tudy , 1° 


Since  exemplar  study  is  an  activity  for  the  later  years  of  the  public 
school  and  is,  in  fact,  a culmination,  Professor  Broudy  suggests  prelim- 
inary and  complementary  activities.  Knowledge  about  exemplars  will  be 
encountered  in  the  "developmental  studies"  section  of  the  curriculum  in 
connection  with  history.  For  example,  the  names  of  noted  artistic 
personalities  and  their  historical  position  will  probably  be  achieved 
before  the  study  of  exemplars  takes  place. 17  Performance  activity  is  not 
ruled  out  but  is  used  as  a means  toward  appreciation,  rather  than  a goal 
in  itself. 1® 


The  justification  for  many  of  Professor  Broudy1 s recommendations  comes 
from  his  comprehensive  knowledge  of.  .aesthetics . Since  he  feels  that  many 
educational  issues  can  be  validated  only  by  pushing  them  to  their  philoso- 
phical  roots,  he  has  extensively  explored  the  philosophy  of  art.  His 
careful  discussions  of  aesthetic  meaning  are  cases  in  point. 20 

His  notion  of  connoi sseurship  is  also  central  to  his  proposals  for 
aesthetic  education.  Expert  opinion  serves  as  the  basis  for  the  choice  of 
exemplars,  and  one  man's  taste  is  not  equal  to  another's.  While  everyone 
may  be  entitled  to  his  own  opinion  about  works  of  art,  the  judgments  of 
the  least  knowledgeable  are  not  thereby  of  greater  value  than  those  of  the 
specialists.  There  are  objective  grounds  for  preferring  one  art  object  to 
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another,  and  men  with  critical  capacity  are  able  tc  traverse  the  ground 
with  greater  ease  than  the  untutored.  Indeed,  the  development  of  critical 
capacity  in  students  is  the  major  goal  of  aesthetic  education  and  of  the 
exemplar  study  which  is  its  fundamental  focal  point. 

Professor  Broudy's  proposals  for  aesthetic  education  have  yet  to  be 
tried  extensively  in  the  public  schools.  However,  the  exemplar  approach 
may  well  turn  out  to  be  the  single  beat  solution  for  the  long-range 
program  now  contemplated  in  many  circles.  While  other  approaches  may  be 
occasionally  used  in  supplementary  fashion,  the  focus  of  masterworks  pro- 
vides an  essential  structure,  the  lack  of  which  has  been  so  long  desired 
by  professional  music  and  art  educators.  Considering  the  fact  that 
Professor  Broudy  is  not  himself  a professional  musician  or  artist,  his 
interest  and  efforts  for  the  arts  are  unusually  systematic  and  valuable. 
Specialists  in  teaching  the  arts  are  in  his  debt  for  the  direction  and 
justification  that  he  gives  to  their  efforts. 
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^See  for  example,  MIhe  Structure  of  Knowledge  in  the  Arts,"  in 
Stanley  Elam  (editor),  Education  and  the  Structure  of  Knowledge  (Chicago: 
Rand  McNally,  1964),  pp.  75-106.  Reprinted  in  Ralph  A.  Smith  (editor), 
Aesthetics  and  Criticism  in  Art  Education  (Chicago:  Rand  McNally,  1966), 
pp.  23-457 ~ ~ 


Chronology  of  Writings  try  Harry  S.  Broudy 

This  is  undoubtedly  not  a complete  list  of  Professor  Broudy’s  works. 

He  is  a prolific  writer,  and  his  articles  appear  in  many  different  journals. 
In  addition,  they  are  often  reprinted. 

The  best  source  for  a list  of  Professor  Broudy’s  writings  is  the 
University  of  Illinois'  annual  Publications  of  .the  .Faculty.  Issues  covering 
January  1,  1937  through  December  31,  1968  have  been  checked.  In  the  case 
of  Professor  Broudy’s  works,  titles  are  occasionally  in  error  and  page 
references  usually  extend  one  page  further  than  they  should,  The  original 
»>ord  of  some  of  the  abbreviations  is  often  difficult  to  infer. 

Items  have  been  listed  order  the  date  of  their  earliest  appearance. 
Thus,  an  article  published  from  a speech  appears  under  the  year  that  the 
speech  was  delivered,  rather  than  under  the  year  of  publication.  However, 
see  references  appear  under  the  publication  year. 

Entiles  marked  by  an  asterisk  have  not  been  seen  by  the  compiler. 
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*With  W.  C.  Seyfert,  Massachusetts  Youth  Study  t The  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  1940. 


1951 

"Some  Duties  of  a Theory  of  Educational  Aes thetics , " a paper  delivered  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Philosophy  of  Education  Society,  February 
1951,  Published  in  Educational  Theory,  Volume  1,  Number  3 (November 
1951),  pp.  190-198. 


1954 


First  edition  of  Building  a Philosophy  of  Education,  See  1961, 


1955 


*"How  Philosophical  Can  Philosophy  of  Education  Be?11 
Philosophy . Volume  52,  Number  22  {October  1955), 


The  Journal  of 

pp,  612-622. 


1956 


With  Eugene  L.  Freel,  Psychology  for  General  Education.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Company,  1956. 

"Teaching--Craf t or  Profession?"  The  Educational  Forum,  Volume  20, 
Number  2 (January  1956),  pp.  175-184. 

i 

''Comments  on  The  Problem  of  Universals  in  Philosophy  of  Education  by 

George  Burch.1'  Both  a paper  by  George  Burch  and  this  article  were 
presented  at  a meeting  of  the  Metaphysical  Society  of  America  at 
Fordham  University  on  March  24,  1956.  Burch's  paper  appeared  in 
the  July  1957  issue  oi  Educational  Theory,  Tnis  article,  Professor 
Broudy's  reply,  appeared  in  Educational  Theory,  Volume  7,  Number  4 
(October  1957),  pp,  281-282. 


195; 


"Does  Music  Education  Need  a Philosophy?"  an  address*  delivered  at  the  1957 
meeting  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Music  Educators  National  Con- 
ference in  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey.  Published  ("taken  from  the 
manuscript")  in  Music  Educators  Journal,  VolunM  44,  Number  2 (November - 
December  1957),  pp.  28-30.  According  to  the  KEJ , this  article  is  also 
published  by  the  PMEA  News , official  magazine  oE  the  Pennsylvania 
Music  Educators  Association, 

^Review  of  Theodore  Brameld,  Towards  a Reconstructed  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion In  Philosophy  of  Phenomenological  Research,  Volume  17  (1957), 
pp«  568-569. 

"Comments  on  The  Problem  of  Universals  in  Philosophy  of  Education  by 
George  Burch,"  See  1955. 
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1958 


"A  Realistic  Philosophy  of  Music  F.dnca t ion ,"  in  Kelson  8.  Henry  (editor), 

Basic  Cone epts  in  Metric  Education,  The  Elf ty-seveutr  Yearbook  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  l},  Chicago:  The 
University  of  Chicago  1'rc-ss,  1956,  pp.  62-87. 

"The  Educational  Claim:!  of  tie  Humanities,"  ^'C.Jounial  of  Pliilosojpl^y, 

Volume  55,  Number  23  (November  6,  1953),  pp.  987-997.  Part  of  a 
symposium  on  Science  'Versus'  Humanities  in  the  School  Curriculum: 

A Plii  losophical  Analysis  of  the  Present  Crisis. 

"American  Problems  and  Russian  Solutions"  in  J_2pco  v i_ug_  Science  .P^^graj-ns 
i n Illinois  SLhoolj*,  Urbona : University  of  Illinois  Office  of  Field 
Service,  1958,  pp,  19-36.  Professor*  Broudy  is  also  the  editor  of 
this  87-page  document,  with  W.  0 Stanley  and  R.  W*  Burnett. 

“<MIs  There  a Royal  Roa3  to  Musical  Enjoyment?1'  Pennsylvania  Music  Ed  u c , 

News,  Volume  20  (1958?),  pp.  10-1  A. 

*"A  Philosopher  Looks  at  Adult  Education,"  Adult  l^l^ci>£_ljonogr_a^hs , 

Volume  A (1958?),  pp.  94-98. 

"Comment  on  ’Ll  at  Can  Philosophy  Contribute  to  Educational  Theory?'  by 
C.  J,  Ducasse,"  Harvard  Educational  Review,  Volume  28,  Number  A 
(Fall  1958),  pp.  297-299.  Professor  Uucasse's  article  appears  on 
pp,  285-297  of  the  issue, 

^Review  of  An  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Education  by  D,  J.  O’Connor, 
Philosophy  and  phenomenological  Research,  Volume  18  (1958?),  pp.  415- 
A16. 

'-’Review  of  Cultural  Foundations  of  Education  by  Theodore  Br.incld,  Contemporary 
Psychology,  Volume  3 (»958V),  pp.  342-344. 


"Realism  in  Arctic  -in  Eduv at  i->s, " School  and  Society,  Volume  87,  Number  21^5 
(January  1 7,  1959),  pp . 11-14? 

*"ihe  NCAIK  Statement  on  the  n-jihei  J ducat  inn  Curriculum,"  Journal  of 
Teacher  Educuton,  Volume  10  (1959?),  pp  107-112, 

*Kcvitv  ol  Ilic  Ideal  and  thy  (<»;  munlty  by  1.  B.  Bcikson,  Ecluca  t Iona  1 
T\ , cot  y , Vo  1 umo  9 (1959 ? ) , pp . 62-64. 


"Ihe  Case  for  Ait  Education,"  Art  Education,  Volume  12,  Number  1 (January 
1960),  pp.  7-8,  19.  aiso  1961  and  Undated. 


1959 


1960 
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"Educational  Theory  and  the  Music  Curriculum,"  an  address  sponsored  by 
the  Committee  on  Curriculum  Study  of  the  Indiana  Music  Educators 
Association  and  delivered  on  November  19,  1960  at  Indianapolis, 
Indiana.  Published,  with  questions  and  answers  following  the 
address,  In  Music  Educators  ournal » Volume  51,  Number  2 
(November-December  1964),  pp.  3'  36,  140-147.  Reprinted,  without 
questions  and  answers,  in  Bonnie  C.  Kowall  (editor).  Perspectives 
in  Music  Education:  Source  Book  III,  Washington,  D,C. : Music 

Educators  National  Conference,  1966,  pp.  173-184, 

*With  Katherine  Agre,  Case  Studies  for  Social  Foundations  of  Education, 

Danville,  Illinois:  The  Interstate  Printers  and  Publishers,  1960<?), 

(90  pages). 

*' Dewey’s  Analysis  of  the  Act  of  Thought,"  Bullet  in  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation, Indiana  University,  Volume  36,  Number  1 (January  1960), 
pp.  15-26. 

"New  Problems  and  Old  Solutions,"  Studies  ir.  Contemporary  Educational 

Thought  (Bulletin  of  Information,  The  Kansas  State  Teachers  College 
of  Emporia),  Volume  40,  Number  11  (November  1960),  pp,  9-24.  Re- 
printed as  chapter  14  in  Joe  Park  (editor),  Selected  Readies  in  the 
Philosophy  of  Education,  second  edition,  New  York:  The  uillan 

Company,  1963,  pp.  318-339.  The  compiler  has  not  seen  tiie  original 
of  1960. 

*"Educat ional  Theory  and  the  Teaching  of  Economics,"  Teacher  Education 
Quarterly , Volume  17  (I960?),  pp,  59-69. 

^"Democracy  and  Education  as  a Pedagogical  Problem,"  Educational  Theory, 
Volume  10  (I960?),  pp.  40-50. 


1961 


Building  a Philosophy  of  Education,  second  edition,  Englewood  Cliffs, 
New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  1961  (410  pages).  The  first  edition 

appeared  in  1954. 


Paradox  and  Promise,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  1961. 

Reprinted  in  1967  by  The  Interstate  Printers  and  Publishers  in 
Danville,  Illinois  (176  pages).  The  following  15  essays  constitute 
the  volume: 


1.  Some  Educational  Paradoxes 

2.  A Surfeit  of  Freedom 

3.  The  Burden  of  Leisure 

4.  Education  fee  Leisure 

5.  Liberal  Arts  and  Liberal  Education 

6.  ^ecdote  with  Pencils 

7.  liirabile  Dictu 

8.  Voluntary  Segregation 

9.  / dministrators  and  Professors 

10.  laymen  and  Experts 

11.  Teachers,  Strikes,  and  the  Art  of  Fayment 

12.  Tiose  Godless  Schools 

13.  Teaching  Machines 
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14.  The  Other  Excuses  of  Beauty 

15.  Planning  for  Excellence 

Excerpts  from  Essay  Number  7 are  found  in  Ehlers  and  Lee  (editors), 
Crucial  Issues  in  Education.  See  1964. 

Essay  Number  11  may  be  the  same  as  the  article  by  the  same  name  in 
Proceedings,  Philosophy  of  Education  Society,  1961  (?) . 

Number  15  was  originally  an  addrecs  delivered  to  the  convention  of 
* the  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development  on 
March  13,  1961,  in  Chicago.  The  article  appeared  in  The  Educational 
Forum,  Volume  26,  Number  1,  Part  I (of  only  I,  however)  (November 
1961),  pp.  73-80,  in  a form  which  differs  slightly  from  the 
version  in  Paradox  and  Promise. 

The  original  sources  of  the  oJier  essays  have  not  been  seen  by  the 
compiler . 

"Mastery,"  in  B.  0.  Smith  and  Robert  Ennis  (editors),  Language  and  Con- 
cepts in  Education,  Chicago:  Rand  McNally,  1961,  pp.  72-85. 

"A  New  Kind  of  Citizenship  Education,"  an  address  delivered  at  the  Summer 
Educational  Conference,  July  20,  1961,  at  Illinois  State  Normal 
Uni ver si ty . Published  in  Teacher  Education  (Illinois  State  /NormajV 

University),  Volume  24,  Number  3 (February  1962),  pp.  11-18. 

"Actual  Entities  and  the  Learning  Process,"  Educational  Theory,  Volume  11, 
Number  4 (October  1961),  pp.  217-227,  268.  On  Whitehead. 

*"The  Case  for  Art  Education,"  Athene,  Volume  10  (1961?),  pp.  6-9.  This 
is  probably  a reprint  of  the  article  of  the  same  name  which  appeared 
in  1960.  See  also  Undated. 

"A  Classical  Realist  View  of  Education,"  chapter  2 in  Philip  Phenix 
(editor),  Philosophies  of  Education,  New  York:  John  Wiley  and 

Sons,  1961,  pp.  17-24.  This  article  is  erroneously  entitled 
"Classical  Realism"  in  Piblications  of  the  Faculty. 

^"Teachers,  Strikes,  and  the  Art  of  Payment,"  Proceedings,  Philosophy  of 
Education  SocieLy,  Volume  4 (1961?),  pp.  66-75.  This  is  probably 
the  same  as  essay  Number  11  in  Paradox  and  Promise.  See  1961. 

^"Kierkegaard  on  Indirect  Communicatic n , " The  Journal  of  Philosophy, 

Volume  58  (1961?),  pp.  226-233. 

^'Review  of  Israel  Scheffler,  The  Language  of  Education  in  Philosophy  and 
Phenomenological  Research,  Volume  22  (1961?),  pp.  269-271. 

"Planning  for  Excellence."  See  Paradox  and  Promise  (1961). 
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1962 


"Aesthetic  Education  in  a Technological  Society:  The  Other  Excuses  for 

Art,"  The  First  Annual  School  of  Education  Lecture,  delivered  May  17, 

1962,  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Published  in  The 
Journal  of  Aesthetic  Education,  Inaugural  Issue  (Spring  1966), 
pp.  13-23. 

Impl icat i ons  of  Classical  Realism  for  Philosophy  of  Education,"  in 
H.  W.  Burns  and  C.  J.  Brauner  (editors).  Philosophy  of  Education, 
Essays  and  Commentaries,  New  York:  Ronald  Press,  1962(7), 

pp.  252-263. 

"To  Regain  Educational  Leadership,"  Studies  in  Philosophy  and  Education, 
Volume  2,  dumber  2 (Spring  1962),  pp.  132-158. 

*"A11  the  King's  Horses,"  Phi  Kappa  Phi  Journal,  Volume  42  (19627), 
pp.  15-23. 

"Teaching  Machines:  Threats  and  Promises,"  Educational  Theory,  Volume  12, 

Number  3 (July  1962),  pp,  151-156. 

"The  Education  of  Teachers  of  Teachers,"  an  address  delivered  to  a meeting 
of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Associated  Organizations  for  Teacher 
Education  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  May  2-4.  Pub- 
lished in  The  Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  Volume  13,  Numbev  3 
(September  1962),  pp.  284-291. 

"Reply  to  D.  B.  Gowin,"  Studies  in  Philosophy  and  Education,  Volume  2, 

Number  1 (Winter  1961-62),  pp.  48-51.  Gowin  had  reviewed  Professor 
Broudy's  Building  a Philosophy  of  Education,  second  edition  (see 
1961),  on  pages  39-48  of  the  same  issue. 

"A  New  Kind  of  Citizenship  Education."  See  1961. 

1963 

The  Scholars  and  the  Public  Schools,  Columbus:  College  of  Education,  The 

Ohio  State  University,  1964  (71  pages).  Available  for  $1  from 
Publications  Office,  The  Ohio  State  University,  242  West  18th  Avenue, 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210.  These  are  the  Boyd  H.  Bode  Memorial  Lectures 
of  1963.  Lecture  1 is  entitled  'Education  as  a Field  of  Pro- 
fessional Study."  Lecture  2 is  entitled  "Problems  and  Dimensions 
of  Professional  Study." 

"The  Relation  of  the  New  Curriculums  to  the  Professional  Status  of  High 
School  Teaching,"  Journal  of  Secondary  Education,  Volume  38, 

Number  1 (January  1963),  pp.  34-40. 

"Historic  Exemplars  of  Teaching  Method,"  chapter  1 in  N.  L.  Gage 

(editor),  Handbook  of  Research  on  Teaching,  Chicago:  Rand  McNally, 

1963,  pp.  1-43. 
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"Socrates  and  the  Teaching  Machine,"  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  Volume  44, 

Number  6 (March  1963),  pp.  243-246. 

^Syllabus  and  Notes  for  Social  Foundations  of  Education,  Danville, 

Illinois:  The  Interstate  Printers  and  Publishers,  1 96 3 ( ? ) , 

(92  pages). 

"Can  We  Save  Teacher  Education  from  Its  Enemies  and  Friends,"  in  St  rength 
through  Reappraisal,  16th  Annual  Yearbook  of  the  American  Association 
of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  Washington,  D.C.,  1963,  pp.  85- 
91.  This  is  from  the  proceedings  of  the  1963  annual  meeting  in 
Chicago.  It  is  also  published  in  .ST  Newsletter.  Volume  52  (1963?), 
pp.  22-29,  which  has  not  been  seen  by  the  compiler. 

"Response  to  Presidential  Address,"  Educational  Theory,  Volume  13, 

Number  4 (October  1963),  pp,  271-274. 

"Professor  Kircher,  Utopianism,  and  Learnabi li ty , " Studies  in  Philosophy 
and  Education,  Volume  2,  Number  4 (Winter  1963),  pp.  350-355. 

Kircher  had  written  an  article  entitled  "Broudy's  Educational  Aspira- 
tions: Reality  or  Utopia?"  in  the  previous  issue  (Volume  2,  Number  3, 

Summer  1962),  pp.  241-258.  He  was  discussing  Professor  Broudy's 
"To  Regain  Educational  Leadership"  in  Volume  2,  Number  2. 


With  B.  Othanel  Smith  and  Joe  R.  Burnett,  Democracy  and  Excellence  in 
American  Secondary  Education,  Chicago:  Rand  McNally,  1964  (.302 

pages).  An  excerpt  appears  under  the  title,  "The  Exemplar 
Approach,"  in  The  Journal  of  Aesthetic  Education,  Inaugural  Issue 
(Spring  1964),  pp . 113-121. 

"The  Structure  of  Knowledge  in  the  Arts,"  in  Stanley  Elam  (editor), 

Education  and  the  Structure  of  Knowledge.  Chicago:  Rand  McNally, 

1964,  pp.  75-106.  Reprinted  in  Ralph  A.  Smith  (editor),  Aesthetics 
and  Criticism  in  Art  Education.  Chicago:  Rand  McNally,  1966, 

pp.  23-45. 

"Contemporary  Art  anc  Aesthetic  Education,"  The  School  Review,  Volume  72, 
Number  3 (Autumn  1964),  pp.  394-411. 

"Aesthetic  Education  in  the  Secondary  School,"  an  address  delivered  to 
the  third  annual  conference  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Arts  in 
Education,  Oberlin  College,  September  4,  1964  (22  pages,  mimeo- 
graphed). This  is  not  the  same  as  the  article  of  the  same  title 
which  is  listed  under  1965. 

"The  Role  of  Analysis  in  Educational  Philosophy,"  Educational  Theory, 
Volume  14,  Number  4 (October  1964),  pp.  261-269,  285. 

"Teaching  as  an  Art,"  chapter  6,  essay  Number  * in  Henry  Ehlers  and 

Gordon  C.  Lee  (editors),  Crucial  Issues  in  LJucation,  third  edition, 
Nev  York:  Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston,  1964,  pp.  340-343.  This 

article  consists  of  excerpts  from  "Mirabile  Dictu,"  chapter  7 in 
paradox  and  Promise.  See  1961.  Pages  344-345  include  a chart  by 
John  Gauss  entitled  "Teacher  Evaluation,"  a sample,  humorous 
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evaluation  of  Socrates,  It  is  from  the  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  Volume  43 
(January  1962),  back  outside  cover,  and  is  included  by  the  editors 
to  illustrate  the  point  of  Professor  Broudy’s  concluding  paragraph. 

*"The  Uses  of  Cases  and  Television  in  Teaching  Social  Foundations,1'  in 

Changes  in  Teacher  Education,  Washington,  D.C.:  National  Education 

Association,  1964(?),  pp.  341-347, 

* lfTVie  Nature  of  Knowledge  and  the  Uses  of  Schooling,  Knowledge  and  the 
Curriculum,  The  Teacher  as  the  Mediator  of  Knowledge, " proceedings 
of  a 1964  summer  conference  at  Western  Washington  State  College, 
Knowledge  and  Teacher , Volume  17,  Number  3,  1964(?),  pp . 49-81. 

"Laboratory,  Clinical,  and  Internship  Experiences  in  the  Professional 
Preparation  of  Teachers,"  an  address  delivered  in  Chicago  on 
February  18,  1964,  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Laboratory  School 
Administrators  Association,  tublished  in  Ideas  Educational, 

Volume  2,  Number  2 (Spring  1964),  pp.  5-14. 

"Conant  on  the  Education  of  Teachers,"  Educational  Forum,  Volume  28, 

Number  2 (January  1964),  pp.  199-210.  Also  in  The  Teachers  College 
Journal , Volume  35,  Number  4 (January  1964),  pp.  132-138.  (Indiana 
State  College,  Terre  Haute.)  (The  journal  is  now  called  Contemporary 
Education  and  the  school,  Indiana  State  University.) 

"Educational  Theory  and  the  Music  Curriculum."  See  1960. 

"The  Exemplar  Approach,"  See  Democracy  and  Excellence  in  American 
Secondary  Education  (1S64). 


1965 

With  John  R.  Palmer,  Exemplars  of  Teaching  Method,  Chicago:  Rand  McNally, 

1965  (172  pages). 

"Aesthetic  Education  in  the  Secondary  School,"  Art  Education,  Volume  18, 
Number  6 (June  1965),  pp.  24-30.  This  is  not  the  same  as  the 
mimeographed  paper  of  the  same  title  which  is  listed  under  1964. 

"Music,  Serious  and  Otherwise,"  address  delivered  at  Week-end  with 
Music,  University  of  Nebraska,  February  13,  1965  (11  pages, 
mimeographed) . 

^"Conflicts  in  Values,"  chapter  3 in  R.  E.  Ohm  and  W.  C.  Monaghan 
(editors),  Educational  Administration-Philosophy  in  Action, 

Norman,  Oklahoma:  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1965. 


"Criteria  for  the  Professional  Preparation  of  Teachers,"  The  Journal 
of  Teacher  Education,  Volume  16,  Number  4 (December  1965),  pp. 
408-415, 


"Two 


Exemplars  of  Teaching  Method,"  in  James  B.  MacDonald  and  Robert  R, 
Leeper  (editors),  Theories  of  Instruction,  Washington,  D.C.: 
Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  1965,  pp. 

8-17  ($2).  Hie  volume  is  devoted  to  papers  presented  to  the  ASCD  in 
1963-1964,  but  the  article  by  Professor  Broudy  appears  to  be  specially 
written  for  the  volume.  Portions  adopted  from  the  book  with  Palmer 
(above)  and  the  chapter  in  Gage  (editor)  Handbook  for  Research  in 
Teaching.  See  1963. 
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^"Building  a Philosophy  of  Vocational-Technical  Education, " in  H,  R.  Ziel 
(editor),  Education  and  Productive  Soc.,  Toronto:  W.  J.  Gage, 

1965 (?) , pp.  194-206. 

*"Do  Professors  Hate  to  Teach'?"  Campus  Amer . , 1965-1975,  Washington,  D.C.: 
American  Coll.  Public  Relations  Association,  1965  (?) , pp.  12-20. 

With  B.  Othanel  Smith  and  Joe  R.  Burnett,  "Reply  to  C.  Arnold  Anderson," 

Studies  in  Philosophy  and  Education,  Volume  4,  Number  1 (Spring  1965), 
pp.  12-14.  Anderson  had  reviewed  Democracy  and  Excellence  in 
American  Secondary  Education  on  pp,  6-12  of  the  issue. 

"The  Role  of  the  Foundational  Studies  in  the  Preparation  of  Teachers," 
Chapter  1 in  Stanley  Elam  (editor),  Improving  Teacher  Education  in 
the  United  States,  Bloomington,  Indiana:  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  1967, 

pp.  1-22.  Delivered  to  a symposium  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  October  22- 
23,  1965.  A discussion  of  Professor  Broudy's  paper  appears  on  pp, 
23-33  of  the  issue.  Broudy  participates  in  the  discussion. 

*"The  Developing  Role  of  the  Teacher,  Pupil,  and  School,"  in  The  Purpose, 
the  Place  and  the  Nature  of  Vocational  Education,  Var.couver: 

British  Columbia  Teacher  Federation,  1965(?),  pp.  67-76. 

*MThe  Problems  of  Organizing  the  Social  Studies  Curriculum,"  in  The 

Purpose^  the  Place  and  the  Nature  of  Vocational  Education,  Vancouver: 
British  Columbia  Teacher  Federation,  1965(?),  pp.  77-86. 

*MHome  Economics  as  General  Education,"  in  Contemporary  Issues  in  Home 

Economics , Washington,  D.C.:  National  Education  Association,  1965(?), 

pp.  21-29. 

"Schooling  for  the  Culturally  Deprived,"  The  Teachers  College  Journal, 
Volume  37,  Number  1 (October  1965),  pp.  4,  14-18  (Indiana  State 
College,  Terre  Haute).  Prepared  for  delivery  at  the  Articulation 
Conference,  Allerton  House,  University  of  Illinois,  February  21, 

1965.  (The  journal  is  now  called  Contemporary  Education  and  the 
school,  Indiana  State  University.) 

*"rhe  Form  of  Feeling,"  1965-1966  Jennings  Scholar  Lectures,  Cleveland 
Educational  Research  Council  of  Greater  Cleveland  (now  Educational 
Research  Council  of  America),  pp.  63-72.  Perhaps  this  entry  belongs 
under  1966. 


1966 

"The  Role  of  the  Liberal  Arts  in  Professional  Study,"  The  Journal  of 
General  Education,  Volume  18,  Number  1 (April  1966),  pp.  50-67. 

"The  Role  of  Humanities  in  the  Curriculum,"  an  address  to  a Conference 

for  School  Administrators  conducted  by  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Education,  delivered  in  July  1966.  Published  in  The  Journal  of 
Aesthetic  Education,  Volume  1,  Number  2 (Autumn  1966),  pp.  17-27. 

The  word  "the"  is  inserted  between  "of"  and  "Humani t ies"  in  various 
places  in  the.  journal,  but  a mimeographed  version  omits  it. 

"Needed:  A Unifying  Theory  of  Education,"  in  Robert  R.  Leeper  (editor), 

Curriculum  Change:  Direction  and  Process,  Washington,  D.C.:  Assoc- 

iation for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  1966,  pp.  15-26, 
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’’Levels  of  Conceptualization  in  the  Specifications  of  Educational  Objec- 
tives,” August  30,  1966  (8  pages,  mimeographed). 

Discussion:  ”The  Graduate  Study  of  Education,"  Harvard  Educational  Review, 

Volume  36,  Number  2 (Spring  1966),  pp.  156-161.  Commentary  on  a 
report.  The  Graduate  Study  of  Education,  of  a committee  of  the 
Harvard  Faculty  of  Education  in  1965.  The  entire  discussion  occupies 
pp.  155-183. 

,rWhat  Can  the  School  Say  about  Human  Rights?"  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  Volume  47, 
Number  9 (May  1966),  pp.  467-471, 

"Educational  Theory  and  the  Music  Curriculum."  See  1960. 

"Aesthetic  Education  in  a Technological  Society:  The  Other  Excuses  for 

Art."  See  1962. 

"The  Structure  of  Knowledge  in  the  Arts.”  See  1964. 

"The  Exemplar  Approach."  See  1964. 

"The  Form  of  Feeling.”  See  1965. 

1967 

With  Michael  J.  Parsons,  Ivan  A.  Snook,  and  Ronald  D.  Szoke,  Philosophy 
of  Education,  Urbana,  Illinois:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1967 

(287  pages)  (a  major  bibliography).  See  1969,  Broudy  and  Christiana 
M.  Smith  for  supplement. 

"Art  and  the  Educational  Process,”  in  Judj.th  Hall  (editor),  Art : The 

Measure  of  Man  (Directions  66/67).  /Springfield,  IllinoiT/ : Illinois 

Art  Education  Association  and  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  1967,  pp.  34-36.  Copies  might  still  be  available  at 
office,  Consultant  in  Art  Education,  302  State  Office  Building, 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

"Imp1 icat ions  for  Education  of  the  Arts  in  Our  Society,"  paper  presented 
to  Group  48  at  the  22nd  National  Conference  on  Higher  Education, 
Sponsored  by  the  Association  for  Higher  Education,  in  Chicago,  on 
March  7,  1967  (5  pages,  mimeographed).  This  might  be  published  in 
an  issue  of  Aesthetic  Theory. 

"The  Preparation  of  Teiachers  for  Aesthetic  Education,"  Art  Education, 

Volume  20,  Number  3 (March  1967),  pp.  29-32. 

"On  the  Importance  of  Aesthetic  Education,”  May  9,  1967  (12  pages, 
mimecgraphed) . 

"Art,  Science,  and  New  Values,”  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  Volume  49,  Number  3 

(November  1967),  pp.  115-119.  Reprinted  as  "Art,  Science,  and  the 
New  Values,”  Music  Educators  Journal,  Volume  55,  Number  6 (February 
1969),  pp.  83-88,  90,  92,  95. 
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*”Aims  in  Adult  f~«ic  >>.  £ 1 on , ‘ in  N:Hos  and  on  .kdtiyjJLou  fc£  AdyU  ri^ 

Chicago;  C er-ter  for  the  Study  of  hthoral  Arts  in  education,  1967(F). 

*>:Ihe  Continuing  Search  for  Criteria./1  in  Evaluative  Criteria  Reference 
Wish! ngten,  D:C.i  AACTf,  1967 (?),  pp . 3-f2« 

*”'Fhilo&ophy  and  the  CurriccU  n, Philosophy  and  Ed  neat  ion , Toronto:  Ontario 
.institute  of  Fiue&tio/i.  1967  '?),  pp.  59-70. 

"Filler  ick  Breed  s i.  ju:  e t lor  and  tic  New  Realism/*  The  School  Review, 

Volume  75,  Number  1 (Spring  1967),  pp.  48-66. 

Participant  in  the  Janglewood  Symposium,  July  23~August  2,  1967.  See  a 

report  entitled  !Tha  Symposium;  An  Introduction;”  a 32-page,  special, 
unpaginated  insert  in  Music  Educators  Journal,  Volume  54,  Number  3 
(November  1967).  A bri:f  exesrpt  from  a speech  by  Professor  Eroudy 
appears  on  the  ninth  page. 

Paradox  and  Promise.  Seri  1961. 

"The  Role  of  the  Found&t iori&l  Studies  in  the  preparation  of  Teachers.” 

See  1965, 


1968 

’'Science,  Art,  ar.d  ih;r$n  Values,”  Ve yr.cts  address  delivered  cu  October  4 

at  the  1968  National  Science  Teachers  Association^  Northeast  Regional 
Conference  In  N’iv  *ork  City.  Published  in  The^  Science  Teacher, 

Volume  36,  Nc.r.be:  3 (PSuch  i969)j  pp,  23  -23,  The  following  entry  la 
art  e* 1 1 i c r Virsicr,  of  this  = p vech/arttelci. 

”Scitn  Ait,  v’.d  tb?  N : V ■ ! u .-n , "'  1943  ...18  fdgss,  mimeographed),  An 
culuc  v:i-J.v. . It  li  : . « A :ln  above. 

*”Soxo  H»,vrda  and  P H ;•  t i a i > of  ? v.- **t  t-..n  1 Technology in  Morplu  t and 

Jessct  (editors)  , ih /vl  eg  ]_a  C il  1 if  a t J.  on  o f rechnology  In 

Edncat J or,  , r ::  r.w ^ r , ( a i o : d c , 1 hi. 8 ( ? } f p,-.  _ 92113. 

*MThe  Role  of  the  f c ur.dv t ior.e  1 StuH'-T  in  the  Preparation  of  Elementary 
School  Tcschsts/'  Proceedings,  Second  Invitational  Conference  on 

rit  ary  fiu;  ^ i icr.,  Ediventon:  University  of  Albei  -a,  pp  . 129-139- 
This  is  also  published  in  Twrv.l  cf  Educational  Ihi  ^h t , Volume  2 
(1968?),  pp.  30 ■ 40. 

S - ; j r i*l#a  ?i  ? :«  o:  d Volume  5 (1968?),  pp.  1-4 
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’’Response  to  the  Presidential  Address, ,T  Educational  Theory,  Volume  18, 
Number  4 (Fall  1963),  pp.  312-314. 

’'Quality  Education  and  Aesthetic  Education/’  See  1967. 

1969 

”0n  the  Third  Domain--The  Arts  in  American  Society:  Some  Implications 

for  Aesthetic  Education,"  guest  editorial  in  The  Journal  of 
Aesthetic  Education,  Volume  3,  Number  1 (January  1969),  pp.  5-10. 

"A  Philosophy  of  the  Arts  in  an  Emerging  Society,"  an  address  delivered 
to  The  Eastern  Division  Convention  of  the  Music  Educators  National 
Conference  on  February  1,  1969  in  Washington,  D.C.  Published  in 
Music  Educators  Journal,  Volume  56,  Number  1 (September  1969),  pp. 
43-46,  109,  111-112,  114-115,  117,  H9. 

With  Christiana  M.  Smith,  Philosophy  of  Education:  Supplement  1969, 

Urbana : University  of  Illinois  Press,  1969  (139  pages).  Supplement 

to  Broudy,  Parsons,  Snook,  and  Szoke,  Philosophy  of  Education. 

See  1967. 

"A  Philosophy  of  the  Ideal  School,"  in  Gloria  Kinney  (editor),  The  Ideal 
School,  Wilmette,  Illinois.  Kagg  Press,  1969,  pp.  1-20. 

"Art,  Science  and  the  New  Values."  See  "Art  Science,  and  New  Values," 
1967. 

"Science,  Art,  and  Human  Values."  See  1968. 

1970 

"The  Artist  and  the  Future,”  The  Journal  of  Aesthetic  Education,  Vol- 
ume 4,  Number  1 (January  1970). 

Undated 


The  following  undated  mimeographed  papers  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
Project.  They  might  be  published,  but  the  compiler  has  not  been 
able  to  determine  where, 

"The  Case  for  Aesthetic  Education"  (18  pages).  This  might  have  been 
delivered  at  the  Tanglewood  Symposium. 

"The  Philosophy  of  the  Arts  in  an  Emerging  Society"  (16  pages).  This 

is  not  the  same  as  "A  Philosophy  of  the  Arts  in  an  Emerging  Society" 
which  is  listed  under  1969. 

"What  the  Humanities  Programs  in  Schools  Ought  to  Be"  (17  pages).  This 
was  completed  sometime  after  1967. 

"The  Role  of  the  Arts  in  Education"  (5  pages).  This  is  presumably  by 
Professor  Broudy,  although  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  work. 

It  appears  to  have  a date  of  June  31. 

"The  Case  for  Art  Education"  (6  pages).  See  1960  and  1961.  This  is  an 
exact  version  of  the  article. 
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AN  KTEMEIAR  APMOMHl  TO  AKRTII.^VTO  EOIJCATTOI! 


Aii  exemplar  annvoricli  to  ;iosr-ot  i.r  !:  i <ui  derives  from  presupposi- 

tions about  the  role  of  art  and  aesthetic  oxper jcncc  in  human  existence 
and  from  ideas  about  how  school  learnings  arc  uacd  in  a democratic 
society  undergoing  drama  Lie  changes  In  its  social  system. 

The  cultural  shocks  and  dislocations  created  by  new  social  forms  arc 
documented  in  scores  of  studies  and  need  not  he  described  herc.^  It  is 
sufficient:  to  note  that  tie  changes  accompanying  the  transition  from  what 
nay  he  railed  a comntinal  to  a modern  nans  society  have  intensified  not 
only  the  emblems  of  establishing  personal  identity  but  also  those  of 
asserting  popular  control  over  the  processes  of  insti tut  Iona1  decision- 
making.  Accordingly,  the  new  shapes  societal  functions  are  taking  de- 
mand a re-evaluation  of  the  kinds  of  knowledge  and  outlooks  schooling 
should  attempt  to  teacli  arid  foster,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
effects  ideas  and  attitudes  ?.nvn  i 1 - < Ir'v.enrhfo  and  self- 

cult iva t ion. 

Consider,  for  example,  lie  goal  nj.  self-cultivation,  currently 
neglected  as  an  educational  objective  In  contemporary  schooling.  Self- 
cultivation,  it  lias  been  said,  requires  a variety  of  stable  and  defensi- 
ble models  which  both  invite  emulation  and  serve  as  standards  against 
which  behavior  can  unambiguous  1 y he  judged.  Now  an  earlier  communal 
society  provided  individuals  with  'ust  such  anchor  points  for  comparison 
and  judgment.  Ordered  around  a set  of  common  and  shared  traditional  be- 
liefs and  functioning  through  close-knit  groups  which  relied  on  practical 
intelligence  to  solve  problems,  a communal  society  effectively  conveyed 
to  the  young  the  sources  and  signs  of  value.  The  situation  today  is 
different.  A modern  mass  society  j r,  characterized  by  great  change  and 
social  mobility,  factors  which  make  it  less  dependent  on  a body  of 
shared  and  cohesive  beliefs.  Moreover,  new  giant  and  inpersonal  forms 
of  organization  increasingly  require  highly  specialized  intelligence 
and  technology  to  achieve  its  ends,  thereby  transforming  older  concep- 
tions of  work  and  intelligence  as  well  as  many  other  traditional  roles. 
With  the  focal  points  of  a society  constantly  shifting,  and  with  the 
prospect  that  this  process  will  accelerate  in  the  decades  ahead,  it  is 
perhaps  inevitable  that  such  a society  induces  genuine  doubts  regarding 
what  is  valuable  and  unique. 

Nowhere  Is  this  contusion  more  evident  than  in  contemporary  de- 
bates about  the  nature  of  aesthetic  excellence  or  artistic  merit.  One 
result  of  such  uncertainty  Is  that  de  gustibus^  nojn  jjs^di^pu taridejn 
(’’there  is  no  disputing  tastes”)  gradually  becomes  a.i  operative  principle 
in  the  lives  of  more  and  more  individuals,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  tastes  can  be  disputed  and  good  reasons  given  for  judging  one  taste 
superior  to  another.  On  the  other  hand,  the  de  gust ibus  stance  is  not 
easily  dismissed.  Efforts  to  understand  the  issues  in  the  antinomy 
of  taste  have  engaged  the  minds  of  some  of  our  most  noted  ph ilosophers . 
Still,  this  dees  not  negate  the  fact  that  all  is  not  well  with  the  status 
of  aesthetic  values  in  modern  life,  and  the  question  is,  how  are  indivi- 
duals to  decide  what  is  aesthetically  valuable?  Since  aesthetic  images 
function  in  a variety  of  ways  In  human  thought  and  aspiration,  one  way 
to  deal  with  this  problem  is  to  pay  greater  attention  to  aesthetic 
value  education  in  the  schools. 
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Aesthetic  education,  or  aesthetic  learning,  is  thus  construed  as  a 
special  form  of  value  education.  What  is  the  distinctive  outcome  of 
such  learning?  Aesthetic  value  education  has  enlightened  cherishing  in 
the  aesthetic  domain  of  human  experience  as  its  principal  aim.  Cherish- 
ing is  enlightened  whenever  judgments  are  justified  by  reasons  which 
show  objects  to  be  worthy  of  acclaim. 

Holding,  then,  that  aesthetic  education  implies  a learner  who  goes 
beyond  sensuous  pleasure  to  express  judgments  and  give  reasons  for 
what  he  sees,  hears,  or  reads, * the  next  question  turns  on  the  dis- 
tinctive form  and  content  of  enlightened  cherishing.  Or,  in  slightly 
different  terms,  granted  that  the  ideal  of  reflective  contemplation  in 
the  aesthetic  domain  involves  something  like  the  building  of  appraisivc 
and  evaluative  maps  on  which  learners  can  plot  their  experience  of  works 
of  art,  in  what  degree  of  detail  and  sophistication  should  such  maps  be 
constructed?  Selecting  a destination  for  aesthetic  education,  or 
identifying  its  central  and  proper  business,  is  a necessary  precondi- 
tion for  any  intelligible  scheme  of  teaching  and  learning  in  the  arts. 
But  maps  or  enterprises  can  vary  considerably  in  detail,  size,  and 
scrv iceabi  1 i ty. 

There  arc,  for  example,  the  large-scale  maps  of  life  which  set 
such  goals  as  continuous  growth  and  self-realization,  or  ever-increasing 
sensitivity  to  aesthetic  values.  Then  there  are  the  more  limited  maps 
of  schooling  which  arc  only  segments  of  life  maps  leading  over  rela- 
tively short  and  well-marked  paths,  i.c.,  small-scale  journeys  compared 
to  the  larger  ventures  of  life  itself.  Ideally,  of  course,  school  maps 
should  feed  into  life  maps.  The  point  to  be  made,  however,  is  that 
irrespective  of  the  way  the  link  between  school  learnings  and  their 
use  in  adult  life  is  conceived,  the  ef forts  of  schooling  arc  more  proper 
ly  evaluated  by  how  well  it  achieves  its  more  limited  objectives.  Fur- 
ther, Learning  objectives  arc  likely  to  be  achieved  only  if  one  is 
relatively  clear  about  the  kinds  of  outcome  wanted.  It  is  also  plain 
that  ideas  about  ways  to  relate  schooling  and  post-schooling  behavior 
arc  influenced  by  prevailing  social  conditions  and  cultural  priorities. 
The  history  of  this  problem  cannot  he  recorded  here,  although  it  is 
necessary  to  indicate  the  position  this  project  takes. 

First  of  all,  this  project  accepts  a theory  of  the  curriculum  that 
is  made  up  of  general  studies  which  arc  common  as  well.  "General'1 
implies  a program  of  studies  designed  for  the  nonspccia list , and 
"common"  means  that  the  content  of  schooling-- its  basic  organization  of 
knowledge  anci  skills--does  not  significant Ly  vary  from  learner  to 
learner,  which  is  not  to  deny  the  possibility  that  it  may  be  necessary 
to  teach  content  at  different  levels  of  complexity  to  pupils  differing 
in  speed  or  style  of  learning.  It  is  believed  that  a society  character- 
ized by  great  variability  and  fluctuation  in  its  cultural  norms,  methods 
of  communication,  and  physical  arrangements  requires  a common  general 
education  of  all  its  prospective  citizens  so  as  to  achieve  an  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  opportunities,  obligations,  and  costs 
of  modernity. 
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Once  again,  it  in  especially  important  to  understand  the  aesthetic 
domain  of  human  endeavor  because  of  the  different  ways  aesthetic  images 
affect  individual  and  social  conduct.  For  example,  if  it  is  true,  as 
so  often  asserted,  that  individuals  are  more  likely  to  sec  reality 
through  the  images  of  art  than  they  are  by  attending  to  reality  it- 
self, then  ways  must  be  found  to  understand  the  proper  place  of  art  in 
human  life.  This  is  so  because  art  is  deceptively  clear  and  always 
less  than  explicit;^  and  a literal  untutored  mind  will  fail  to  under- 
stand a mode  of  awareness  that  typically  reveals  through  devices  of 
distortion  and  ambiguity.  Furthermore,  art  is  nothing  if  not  per- 
suasive, often  seducing  persons  into  cherishing  and  accepting  its  forms 
and  actions  as  models  for  imitation.^  Accordingly,  the  function  of  art 
may  be  cither  inhibiting  or  facilitating  to  human  thought  and  aspira- 
tion. The  import  of  a plethora  of  new  media  criticism  is  that  the 
ideas  of  human  behavior  presented  in  the  movies  and  on  television  arc 
gross  distortions,  usually  oversimplif ica tions , of  actuality,  and  thus 
nay  be  injurious  to  growth. 6 Serious  art,  on  the  other  hand,  is  said 
to  portray  things  more  as  they  arc,  or  to  present  convincing  possibili- 
ties. decisions  about  the  function  and  significance  of  works  of  art, 
then,  can  have  practical  consequences:^  and  in  a democratic  society  such 
consequences  are  best  dealt  with  by  educating  a large  proportion  of 
people  to  enlightened  cherishing  in  the  aesthetic  domain. 


THE  USES  OF  LEARNING  AS  A KEY  TO  GUltKItiVMJM  PLANNING 
IN  AESTHETIC  EDUCATION* 

The  conception  of  common,  general  education  which  this  project 
Accents  asserts  that  school  learnings  are  used  in  distinctive  ways  by 
the  citizens  of  a mass  technological  society,  a belief  that  provides  a 
hey  to  the  nature  of  teaching  and  learning  in  aesthetic  education. 

As  regards  the  uses  of  learning,  two  major  perspectives,  or 
frames,  can  be  distinguished:  what  may  be  called  an  Inter pro t jive 

Perspective  and  an  Applicative  Pe r spec t i vc . * 


^Portions  of  thi;  have  been  published  in  "Aesthetics  and 
Hu  ma  n i t ic  s P.du  Hi  on,"  in  Tcac  1 \ing_thc  Human  i tJc_ s , cd  , s . Schwa  r t ?, 
(New  York:  tlaci.tllan  Co.,  1970),  pp.  53-69.  f *>  • - • r w *. 
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For  emphasis,  it  will  be  helpful  to  state  once  again  the  general 
education  goal  of  an  exemplar  approach  to  aesthetic  education:  j\n 

exemplar  approach  to  aesthetic  education  is  devoted  to  the  refinement 
the  capac  ity  for  enlightened  cherishing  j n JJ ic^  jkw  a in  j:> f _£  pn  c art . 

The  general  objectives  of  this  project  Linus  become: 

1.  To  provide  appropriate  educational  experiences  believed  needed 
to  deveLop  the  disposition  for  enlightened  cherishing  in  the 
aesthetic  domain. 

2.  To  discover  some  of  the  problems  of  learners  trying  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  enl igh tened  cherishing. 

Before  proceeding  to  an  analysis  of  the  aesthetic  value  si LuaL ion 
and  the  way  of  knowing  characteristic  of  the  aesthetic  domain,  a more 
detailed  account  of  the  problem  of  justification  for  aesthetic  studies 
wilL  be  presented  in  the  next  section. 


JUSTIFYING  AKSmriC  EDUCATION* 

The  first  part  of  this  report  presented  a general  argument  in 
support  oi  aesthetic  exemplar  study.  Additional  analysis  is  necessary, 
however,  to  make  a case  for  aesthetic  education  theoretically  more  ade- 
quate. The  basic  question  is  why  after  all  should  time  and  effort  he 
expended  in  behalf  of  curriculum  revision  unless  the  proposed  new  content 
is  riot  merely  different  from  current  offerings  but  also  more  important 
and  worthwhile. 

A defensible  policy  proposal  for  the  inclusion  of  aesthetic  educa- 
tion in  the  curriculum  should  supply  satisfactory  answers  to  two  basic 
sets  of  questions:  (l)  What  is  the  function  of  aesthetic  education  in 

the  life  of  the  individual  and  society?  Is  it  distinctive  and  signifi- 
cant? And  (2)  Is  it  necessary  that  the  content  and  procedures  distinc- 
tive of  aesthetic  education  he  acquired  through  formal  schooling?  Is 
it  possible  in  other  words  to  demonstrate  or  argue  that  the  skills, 
concepts,  attitudes,  and  dispositions  involved  cannot  be  acquired  through 
the  Informal  processes  of  acculturation? 

*f,uiy  '-'hVit'.  UU'glil  in  today  have  \ j I l To  difficulty  quali- 

fy in',  on  I h<  first  cu’Uit.  It.  !•'  r,«ncr  f luoi:i»  to  plead  the  need  for 
teaching  sngltsh,  mat  liOi.sa  l ics , and  tie  sciences.  The  issues  are  not 
nearly  so  simple,  however,  in  tire  case  of  aesthetic  education  which,  nr, 
here  characterized , amounts  to  instruction  in  ways  of  understanding 
works  of  aul.  What  do  both  the  individual  and  society  stand  to  gain? 

What  is  the  study  of  works  of  art  good  for?  Since  schooling  is  a 
practical  enterprise  dependent  on  various  sources  for  financial  support 
to  sustain  and  advance  its  activities,  surh  questions,  however  much  one 
would  like  to  avoid  them,  cannot  be  fjpf  red* 

*11. e original  chapter  written  for  this  report  was  revised  and  printed  ns 
"Justifying  Aesthetic  IVlucal  ion, " with  C.  It.  Smith  as  co-author,  in  the 
Journal  of  Aesthetic  r.dijtaliqn,  Vo  1-  A,  Jin,  2 (April  llJ7(),  pe.  37-SI. 
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Vo  for  a no  ii  ( fvc  function  ol.‘  art  locator.  nunlysi*:  mi  i’o  -i.v.f 

"ri'!i ! ov;U  i.c  territory  of  aunt  N't  t<*  inquiry.  i Ito  muiv;I  inn  stubbornly  (To- 
rino;; .illoiint::  at  mapping  and  precise  uiidersl  and  f ng.  Hew  no*:  l.lio  t i c fan ^ /f 
arc  prepared  to  say  l t in t art  is;  trivial,  but  precisely  wherein  f. i: s 
importance  lies  is  n matter  of  considerable  debate.  In  view  of  this 
situation  the  host  strategy  seems  lo  bo  to  wale  a selection  Iron  various 
aesthetic  theories  which  appear  to  be  ‘sensible  and  advan lageuus  from  t Ti o 
point  of  view  of  justifying  a program  of  aesthetic  education.^ 

To  her; in,  it  la  often  hold  that  to  inquire  after  art's  function  is 
a futile  if  not  illegitimate  pursuit,  as  it  is  the  glory  and  singular 
distinction  of  art  to  have  no  function  at  all.  Art  has  intrinsic  value, 
which  implies  that  beauty  needs  no  excuse  for  being.  because  versions 
of  this  viewpoint  arc  quite  common,  It  will  bo.  instructive  to  ask  in 
what  sense,  if  any,  art  can  bo  said  to  have  Intrinsic  value,  where 
"intrinsic11  means  the  exclusion  of  function,  menus,  or  instrumentality. 

An  intrinsic  good  is  one  that  is  generally  wanted  for  its  own  sake; 
nothing  is  desired  beyond  it.  ^ However,  it  is  doubtful  whether  intrinsic 
value  as  the  levninal  point  of  desire  can  belong  to  physical  obie<*L& 
or  things.  What  is  desired  is  not  the  obioct  as  such  hut  the  pleasure 
or  sa t is  fact i on  of  possessing,  using,  or  experiencing  it.  Intrinsic 
value  3 s thus  confined  to  exeer  i error,  or  stator;  of  r>ind  and  not  to  nb~ 
'acts.  And  works  of  art  are  no  execution,  U on  close  exam* n it  ion  woi'l  r, 
of  arl  are  found  to  he  valued  nr  wanted  extr  i ns  lea  I iy . That  is  to  say, 
works  of  art  are  instrumental  to  or  a cause  of  a typo  of  experience, 
which  may  be  called  aesthetic  onoymop.L,  pleasure,  or  s one  other  deno- 
tation approximate ly  synonymous.  Again,  then,  it  is  aesthetic  experience^ 
which  is  sought  as  an  end  in  itself;  it  is  aesthetic  experience  that  has 
intrinsic  value. 

Now  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  understand  the  origin  of  the  notion 
that  works  of  art  have  no  function  and  are  to  be  enjoyed  primarily  for 
their  intrinsic  value.  They  are  after  all  among  the  most  self-sufficient 
and  valuable  objects  men  know  of.  'that  is,  works  of  art  are  not  consumed, 
they  arc  generally  not  useful  in  the  struggle  for  survival,  and  even 
their  economic  value  is  not  commensurate  with  their  worth  r|ua  works  of 
art  (rarity,  antiquity,  and  the  vagaries  of  Ike.  art  market  often  being 
more  determinant).  Perhaps  the  reason  for  ascribing  intrinsic  value 
to  the  arL  object  lies  in  tie  confusion  of  hit  rjnr  lo  with  jrd  orc-iit 
value,  and  it.  will  he  profitable  to  explore  this  distinction. 

Monroe*  C.  ileardsley  has  pointed  out  that  a work  of  art  bars  inhpniu 
value  when  its  potential  to  lead  lo  a desired  experience  is  correlated, 
at  least  roughly,  with  its  artistic  value,  such  that  the  more  highly  the 
work  of  art  is  rated  accord  1 1155  to  strictly  aesthetic  criteria,  the 
greater  the  effect  it  is  capable  of  producing."^  Inherent  value  can  be 
further  differentiated  from  a work's  Incidental  effects  which  do  not 
seen  to  be  correlated  with  artistic  nor  it , (Muzak  that  soothes  dis- 
contented bureaucrats  ir>  an  instance.)  It  is*  important,  then,  to  keen 
in  mind  this  distinction  between  intrinsic  and  inherent  value. 
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Yet  Ls  a case  for  aesthetic  education  made  merely  by  insisting 
that  time  should  be  set  aside  in  the  curriculurt  for  instruction  and 
practice  in  Intrinsically  enjoyable  aesthetic  oxperiencer-  to  which  works 
of  art  are  instrumental?  Only  unabashed  hedonists  are  likely  to  be 
convinced.  For  to  assert  that  art  can  be  enjoyed  intrinsically  is  not 
tantamount  to  raying  that  it  is  valuable  in  the  sense  of  being  worthy 
of  being  enjoyed.  People  seek  enjoyment  of  many  things  for  their  own 
sakes.  fut  is  a thing  desirable,  meaning  justifiably  desired,  merely 
because  n any  persons,  even  must,  report  that  they  like  it,  that  they 
find  it  intrinsically  enjoyable?  What  one  wants  to  know,  then*  is 
whether  i esthetic  enjoyment  is  intrinsically  ye luablc,  worthy  of  being 
desired.  The  question  has  now  shifted  from  what  is  art  good  for  to 
what  is  aesthetic  experience  good  for,  apart,  that  is,  from  the  pleasure 
that  accrues  to  the  person. 

It  nay  be  that  no  affirmative  answer  to  this  question  is  possible. 
"Intrinsic  desirability"  pulls  in  two  directions:  the  adjective  "in- 

trinsic" tells  us  to  pay  no  attention  to  anything  but  the  thing  called 
desirable,  while  the  noun  "desirability"  tells  us  to  look  farther  afield. 
For  to  call  a thing  "desirable"  suggests  that  alternatives  have  been 
considered  and  the  desirable  thing  selected  on  account  of  its  implica- 
tions an3  consequences . ^ If  this  view  is  correct,  there  may  be  no  way 
to  resolve  the  dilemma.  The  difficulty,  however,  may  perhaps  be  miti- 
gated by  weakening  the  conditions  that  establish  either  desirability  or 
intrinsic  character. 


It  night  be  possible  to  maintain,  for  instance,  that  aesthetic 
enjoyment  is  valuable,  worthy  of  being  chosen,  but  disavow  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  experience.  The  state  of  being  pleased  by  works  of  art 
would  then  be  considered  as  ins j:  rumen  ta_l  to  still  some  further  good. 

Such  arguments  are  not  uncommon.  Aesthetic  experience,  while  not  always 
so  called,  has  been  thought  desirable  because  it  contributes  to  personal 
integration  and  maturity;  because  Lt  fosters  a kind  of  general  creativity 
which  can  be  transferred  to  different  sorts  of  endeavors;  because  it 
shapes  the  emotions  or  helps  render  emotional  reactions  appropriate  Lo 
their  contexts,  etc.  Some  of  these  claim?;  have  been  closely  argued,  are 
not  necessarily  unreasonable,  and  should  not  be  arbitrarily  dismissed. 

On  the  other  band  there  are  considerations  which  caution  against  their 
uncritical  acceptance.  First,  P;  is  possible  that  purported  psychologi- 
cal adjustments  are  not  correlated  with  a work’s  artistic  value  but  are 
among  its  incidental  effects.  If  so,  then  is  art  the  most  desirable  and 
effective  means  of  achieving  such  outcomes?  There  is  little  concrete 
proof,  if  any,  that  aesthetic  enjoyment  ban  instrumental  value  as  here 
defined.  Furthermore  there  are  several  commons ense  observation^  which 
would  appear  to  refute  such  contentions.  Artists,  for  instance,  are 
not  necessarily  models  of  wel integrated  rerscnali t ies , nor  are  criLics, 
even  aft<  r a lifetime  exposure  to  art’s  persuasive,  emotion-shaping 
potent ia  i cy.  Hence  it  might  be  concluded  that  the  above  interpre tations 
of  the  purported  cCCccVj;  of  art  do  not  yield  ar.  adequate  just  if  icat  ion 
for  aesthetic  experience  and  aesthetic  educaticn. 


But1  then,  how  do  we  establish  that  aesthetic  experience  is  intrin- 
sically vaiuabLc  and  desirable?  Popular  acclanation  is  not  to  be  dis- 
counted altogether,  for  if  enough  people  say  semething  is  worth  having 
there  is  prima  facie  plausibility  that  it  is  ir  fact  worth  having.  But 
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w I t a t counts  even  more  is  the  testimony  of  persons  with  impressive  cre- 
dentials in  the  world  of  art.  It  is  obvious  that  sustained  interest  in 
art  is  one  of  the  permanent  characteristics  of  the  human  race  and  Lhat 
works  of  art  constitute  a priceless  heritage  of  mankind.  A common  way 
to  condemn  a period  is  to  say  it  didn't  cultivate  or  achieve  excellence 
in  the  arts.  The  conservators  of  this  heritage,  moreover,  have  been 
primarily  our  critics,  historians,  and  connoisseurs.  Whatever  the 
biases  of  particular  periods  or  the  judgments  of  designated  aesthetic 
conservators,  they  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a major  court  of 
appeal  regarding  aesthetic  worth.  In  brief,  the  case  for  the  intrinsic 
desirability  of  aesthetic  experience,  as  in  all  other  domains,  is  made 
by  appealing  to  the  judgments  Qf  professionals. 

But  even  if  a professional  court  of  appeal  is  accepted  as  a way  of 
deciding  what  is  valuable,  has  a spec ific  benefit  thereby  been  assigned 
to  art?  Perhaps  it  is  time  to  rephrase  the  question  from  "What  is  art 
good  for?11  to  "What  can  art  do  that  nothing  else  can?" 

Since  the  position  to  bo  adopted  here  is  that  aesthetic  enjoyment 
can  be  intelligibly  characterized  as  qualitatively  different  and  dis- 
tinct from  other  types  of  pleasure,  the  search  for  art's  unique  function 
or  functions  is  led  back  to  the  art  object  proper,  or,  more  specifically, 
to  those  of  its  properties  which  are  rightly  characterized  as  "aesthetic" 
because  they  give  rise  to  aesthetic  enjoyment.  However,  the  circularity 
of  defining  acsthetj.c  qualities  in  terms  of  aesthetic  enjoyment  is 
immediately  evident,  and  this  has  been  said  to  be  a mark  of  weakness  in 
several  aesthetic  theories.  It  will  suffice  here  to  supply  one  example 
(Beardsley's)  of  how  to  avert  circular  argument. 

1.  Aesthetic  _c  n j oy  me  n t is  (by  definition)  the  kind  of  enjoyment  we 
obtain  from  the  apprehension  of  a qualitatively  diverse  segment  of  the 
phenomenal  field,  in  so  far  as  the  discr ininable  parts  are  unified  into 
something  of  a whole  that  has  a character  (that  is,  regional  qualities) 
of  its  own. 

2.  Acs  the tic  value  is  (by  definition)  the  capacity  to  provide, 
under  suitable  conditions,  aesthetic  enjoyment. 

3 . Po  sit  iv  o critics  1 c r i tei_ia  are  ( by  de  f in  i t i on)  proper  i*  1 e s th  a t 
are  grounds  of  aesthetic  value. 

From  propositions  2 and  3 it  follows  that: 

4.  Positive  critical  criteria  are  (analytically)  properties  that 
help  or  enable  an  object  to  provide  aesthetic  enjoyment. 

And  from  propositions  1 and  4 it  follows  that  those  features  of  an  ob- 
ject that  are  mentioned  in  the  very  definition  of  aesthetic  enjoyment-- 
unity,  complexity,  and  intenslty--will  necessarily  be  positive  critical 
criteria. ... 


There  is  no  circularity,  then,  in  defining  aesthetic  value  in  terms 
of  aesthetic  enjoyment,  and  defining  aesthetic  enjoyment  in  terms  of 
the  properties  enjoyed.^ 
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What  could  rightly  bo  claimed  Tor  aesthetic  education  up  to  this 
point  may  be  summar i zed  on  follows:  Aesthetic  education  may  be  legiti- 

mately os  tali  1 ished  ns  a distinct  area  of  instruction  because  its  princi- 
pal. objects  of  study,  worlds  of  art,  have  the  function  of  affording  a 
kind  of  enjoyment  which  (a)  is  qualitatively  unique  in  the  sense  that 
only  v;orks  of  art,  or  more  precisely  those  of  their  inherent  properties 
designated  as  aesthetic  on  the  basis  of  critical  criteria,  can  provide 
it  in  high  degrees  or  magnitudes;  (b)  ir  an  intrinsic  enjoyment  which  is 
actively  pursued  for  its  own  sake;  (c)  may  well  be  an  intrinsic  value, 
in  the  sense  of  being  an  experience  which  is  justifiably  desired,  if 
the  testimony  of  connoisseurs  and  critics  is  given  weight.  But  it  may 
still  be  asked  whether  enough:  has  yet  been  said  to  satisfy  the  curricu- 
lum designer  who  is  obliged  to  render  a satisfactory  explanation  for 
spending  the  taxpayer's  dollars  on  one  type  of  course  rather  than  on 
another.  Is  aesthetic  enjoyment  enough?  Or  are  there  reasons  other 
than  the  pricings  of  professionals  which  can  justify  art  as  a valuable 
cn terprise? 

The  matter  is  perhans  best  approached  by  expanding  on  one  peculiarity 
of  works  of  art:  the  self-sufficiency,  self-er.c losodness , and  inherent 
nature  of  their  value  potentialities  and  of  the  experiences  in  which 
they  arc  realized.  These  characteristics,  among  others,  are  important 
to  notions  about  art  frequently  grouped  under  the  label  of  "play" 
theories  of  art. 

Because  art  has  no  utility  in  the  normal  sense,  these  theories  hold 
that  its  creation  and  contemplation  arc  the  result  of  an  excess  of 
energy,  a form  of  play  in  which  man  can  be  completely  free  and  hcrce 
fully  human.  All  other  aspects  of  life  suffer  from  subordination  to 
two  crushing  demands.  One  is  the  need  to  appease  the  appetites  and 
assure  survival  in  the  service  of  which  man's  creativeness  and  energy 
are  pitted  against  a resisting  material  environment  and  exhaust  them- 
selves in  the  struggle  with  the  physical  world.  The  other  set  is  the 
demands  issued  by  moral  laws  to  which  action  must  remain  responsible. 

In  the  artistic  imagination,  however,  it  is  said  these  limiting  condi- 
tions are  suspended.  Han  is  abLe  to  manipulate  at  will  and  in  a free, 
joyous  display  of  energy  the  most  tractable  aspects  of  reality:  per- 
ceptual appearances,  colors,  shapes,  contours,  and  sounds- • things  woich 
do  not  defy  him  in  the  ways  recalcitrant  matter  does.  And  he  is  also 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  moral  imperatives  as  his  work  needs  to 
justify  itself  only  by  aesthetic  standards  and  cannot  be  "right"  or 
"wrong"  ethically.  (A  judgment  that  a work  is  "harmful"  does  not  re- 
flect an  evaluation  of  its  strictly  aesthetic  properties.)  Briefly, 
then,  the  leading  ideas  of  play  theories  emphasize  the  moral  freedom 
of  art  versus  the  moral  responsibilities  of  ordinary  life,  contemplation 
versus  ...  petite,  excess  energy  versus  toil  and  fatigue,  and  appearances 
versus  reality. *0  Those  who  subscribe  to  this  kind  of  thought  then  go 
on  to  say  that  art  adds  a most  desirable  dimension  to  human  existence: 
a realm  in  which  man  can  function  with  complete  freedom  and  efficacy. 

Such  a view  of  the  function  of  art  could  serve  well  for  purposes 
of  education  justification  except  for  at  least  two  serious  liabilities. 

One  is  the  connotations  of  the  term  "plfy."  Although  "play"  is  given  a 
positive  association  with  freedom  and  self-sufficiency,  the  st  gma  of 
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''mere11  play  In  the  sense  of  trivial  activity  is  difficult  to  erase. 
Secondly,  theories  of  this  nature  tend  to  be  encumbered  with  heavy 
metaphysical  commitments  and  presuppositions. 

Nonetheless,  the  ar t-as -ple.y  argument  yields  a notion  that  can 
prove  fruitful  educationally.  It  is  the  contention  that  art  affords 
freedom  from  everyday  concerns  (without  being  mere  escape),  i.e.,  that 
the  making  and  contemplation  of  art  occur  in  a different  modality  of 
experience.  This  argument  is  grounded  in  the  fact  that  art  is  a matter 
of  perceptual  qualities,  of  sensuous  appearances  as  opposed  to  sub- 
stance (what  a thing  is  made  of)  and  utility  (what  it  is  good  for). 

One  would  add,  "appearance  for  its  own  sake,"  not  as  a symptom  or 
portent  of  something  else. 

It  is  in  this  attention  to  perceptual  qualities  that  another  value 
can  be  realized  which  is  often  lost  sight  of  in  the  onrush  of  ordinary 
experiences:  the  uniqueness  and  jocularities  of  objects.  It  has  been 

asserted  that  persons  cannot  find  their  way  in  the  world  if  they  rely 
merely  on  general  ideas  and  standardized  nrocedures.  This  may  be  an 
overstatement,  for  people  do  in  fact  get  along  quite  nicely  by  general- 
izing, classifying,  perceiving  things  as  instances  of  classes  rather 
than  as  unique  entities,  etc.  But  it  is  only  when  absorbed  in  the  per- 
ceptual presence  of  a thing,  write?  Iredell  Jenkins,  that  "we  arc  making 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  some  fealuie  of  the  environment  that  before 
was  only  an  entry  or  a filing  card.  In  these  moments  we  arc  brought 
back  to  the  concrete  body  of  the  world,  and  our  experience  of  particu- 
lar things  becomes  rich  and  in  tense  ."21 

8ricfly,  if  it  can  be  judged  worthwhile  that  persons  be  made 
cognizant  of  the  perceptual  richness  and  peculiarities  of  tilings,  then 
yet  another  function  may  be  posited  for  the  aesthetic:  it  "reveals" 

something,  it  augments  man's  consc  tcusness  of  hi?;  world.  Something  is 
experienced  in  the  act  of  aesthetic  beholding  which  is  unattainable 
through  normal  goal-directed  transactions  with  the  environment. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a shift  of  language  has  occurred  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  from  "work  of  art"  to  "the  aesthetic"  in  a wider 
sense.  "Aesthetic"  here  implies  a distinctive  response  or  perceptual 
focus  variously  called  disinterested  contemplation,  aesthetic  beholding, 
or  aesthetic  experiencing.  A case  couLd  be  made  that  if  the  schools 
find  ways  oi  teaching  pupils  to  regard  things  aes thet ical ly , i.e.,  in 
their  uniqueness  and  peculiarity,  l\  ey  would  be  performing  a genuine 
service.  But  where  does  this  leave  works  of  art  which,  as  assumed  here- 
in, should  be  the  preeminent  objects  of  study  in  aesthetic  education? 
This  leads  to  the  next  consideration. 

Works  of  art  may  be  characterized  as  perceptual  entities  designed 
for  aesthetic  contemplation;  in  a sense  they  "demand"  to  be  experienced 
aes the t ical ly . 22  As  such,  then,  they  may  be  said  to  afford  enriched  or 
mo e intense  forms  of  aesthetic  experience.  But  whether  works  of  art 
can  engender  in  beholders  a more  generalized  predisposition  to  regard 
the  world  aesthetically  is  an  empirical  question.  Kur thernore , if  this 
disposition  to  savor  the  particularity  of  things  were  the  prime  valve  to 
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he  actualize!  through,  aesthetic  cducation--and  one  should  not  retreat 
from  the  claim  that  it  could  be  at  least  one  of  the  desirable  outcomes-- 
then  works  of  art  would  be  only  instruments  in  the  festering  of  this 
dispos i t ion. 

Educators  might  feel  that  this  is  still  too  restricted  a function 
to  assign  to  works  of  art.  Hie  question  thus  becomes:  Is  there  any- 

thing beyond  freedom  from  everyday  concerns,  beyond  the  intrinsic  enjoy- 
ment of  individuality  and  particularity,  the  sensuous  richness,  the 
unity,  diversity,  and  intensity  of  perceptual  wholes  that  accrue  in 
aesthetic  experience?  Can  art  enrich  awareness  in  still  more  funda- 
mental ways? 

These  questions  have  pushed  discussion  to  the  point  of  making 
some  kind  of  cognitive  or  knowledge  claim  for  works  of  art,  and  thfs  is 
an  issue  on  which  philosophers  of  art  are  perhaps  most  sharply  divided. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  standards  for  an  affirmative  answer  to 
the  question  of  whether  art  is  knowledge,  or  whether  something  can  be 
"known*'  through  art,  arc  today  prohibitively  high. 23  still,  the  argu- 
ment here  is  that  aesthetic  education  is  most  convincingly  supported 
by  the  contention  that  it  is  one  of  the  functions  of  art  to  provide  a 
kind  of  insight  which  is  eminently  worth  having  but  which  cannot  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  any  other  subject. 

There  has  been  no  dearth  of  speculation  about  what  can  be  known 
through  art:  the  radiance  of  divine  truth,  the  Ideal,  the  Absolute, 

archetypal  images  or  racial  memories,  and  the  like.  Prominent  among 
theories  which  hold  that  something  becomes  known  in  aesthetic  experi- 
ence is  that  of  Susanne  hanger.  A very  abbreviated  treatment  of  some 
aspects  of  hanger's  philosophy  is  attempted  here  not  with  a view  to 
urging  its  adoption  as  a definitive  statement,  but  because  she  presents 
a particularly  interesting  and  we  1 1 -deve loped  theory. 


The  theory  turns  on  an  interpretation  of  the  image-making  propen- 
sities of  the  human  mind  and  the  vital  function  of  mental  images: 

"...we  apprehend  everything  which  comes  to  us  as  impact  from  the  world 
by  imposing  some  image  on  it  that  stresses  its  salient  features  and 
shapes  it  for  recognition  and  memory."^  Nov;  images  are  important  not 
only  because  they  help  us  order  the  raw  sense  data  received  from  the 
external  world,  they  also  appear  to  perform  a similar  office  with  re- 
gard to  all  passages  of  sentience.  Life  processes  set  up  tensions  and 
resolutions  within  the  organism,  some  of  which  rise  to  whet  Langer 
calls  the  "psychical  phase";  they  arc  felt.  However,  they  are  not  felt 
merely  in  some  dim,  vague  fashion  hut  are,  in  fact,  apprehended.  And 
to  be  apprehended,  feelings  have  to  be  structured  for  recognition,  for 
it  is  the  peculiarity  of  human  sensibility  to  record  itself  in  images 
and  tc  do  so  according  to  certain  principles  of  representation.  One 
could  say,  then,  that  just  as  imagination  abstracts  the  semblances  of 
external  objects,  so  it  also  imposes  form  on  the  felt  tensions  of  the 
lile  [processes. 


Imagination  presumably  operates  in  alt  individuals,  but  it  is  the 
artist  who  is  capable  of  projecting  these  images  of  feeling  into  visible 
or  audible  form,  Consequent ly, 
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khe  work  of  art  is  not  a '‘copy"  of  a physical  object  at  all,  but 
the  plastic  "realization  of  a mental  image.  Therefore  the  laws 
of  imagination,  which  describe  the  forming  and  elaboration  of 
imagery,  are  reflected  in  the  l,iws  of  plastic  expression  whereby 
the  art  symbol  takes  its  perceptible  form. 25 

The  Work  of  art,  according  to  hanger,  is  an  objectification  of  feeling. 
She  also  refers  to  it  as  a "symbol, " and  as  such  it  is  capable  of 
symbolizing,  representing,  or  "standing  for"  a particular  feeling.  Now 
the  work  of  art  is  able  to  function  as  a symbol  in  this  sense  because 
it  shares  its  logical  ^f orm  with  the  mental  image  of  feeling.  And  this 
morphological  identity  between  the  feeling  and  its  artistic  representa- 
tion, in  turn,  is  possible  because  the  artist,  in  deploying  the  percep- 
tual materials  with  which  he  works,  is  constrained  to  follow  the  laws 
of  representation  according  to  which  the  primitive,  spontaneous  mental 
image  had  been  fashioned.  It  can  thus  be  said  that  the  work  of  art 
"presents  a form  which  is  subtly  but  entirely  congruent  with  forms  of 
mentality  and  vital  experience,  which  we  recognize  intuitively  as 
something  very  much  like  feeling;  and  this  abstract  likeness  to  feeling 
teaches  one... what  feeling  is  like. "26 

Two  points  of  Langer 1 s theory  are  especially  noteworthy.  First  of 
all,  the  intuitive  recognition  of  feeling  in  a work  of  art  does  not 
mean  hav ing  that  feeling.  The  essence  of  sadness,  for  instance,  is 
apprehended  not  at  times  when  persons  are  sad,  but  when  they  are  pre- 
sented with  an  artistic  image  of  it.  Secondly,  when  Langer  calls  the 
work  of  art  a symbol,  she  dees  not  say  that  art  is  a symbolic  system 
similar  Lo  discursive  language.  The  structure  of  discursive  language 
is  a'omistic  and  elements  arc  manipulated  in  a single  projection  accord- 
ing to  the  logical  rules  of  grammar.  Art,  however,  does  not  build  up 
meanings  by  accretion;  its  elements  are  not  interchangeable.  Knelt  work, 
as  she  emphasizes  repeatedly,  is  unique,  self-sufficient,  untranslatable, 
and  indivisible.  The  vital  emotional  experience  it  symbolizes  is  of  the 
kind  for  which  verbal  discourse  is  peculiarly  unsuited. 27  Art,  in  other 
words,  affords  nondiscursive  knowledge. 

Since  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  discussion  to  discover  in 
what  sense  a cognitive  claim  for  art  could  be  made  defensible,  one  right 
want  to  conclude  with  Langer  that  it  is  the  function  of  art  to  articulate 
the  individual's  own  life  of  feeling  for  him,  to  make  him  conscious  of 
its  elements  and  its  intricate  and  subtle  fabric.  The  social  importance 
of  art  would  then  rest  on  its  capacity  to  reveal  "the  fact  that  the 
basic  forms  of  feeling  are  common  to  most  people  at  least  within  a 
culture,  and  often  far  beyond  it,  since  a great  many  works  do  seem  ex- 
pressive and  important  to  almost  everyone  who  judges  them  by  artistic 
s tandards  , 11 2^ 

A note  of  caution  rust  be  entered,  however,  for  the  attempt  to 
base  an  educationally  uraful  knowledge  claim  solely  upon  Langer1 s 
philosophy  of  art  would  ignore  some  of  tie  objections  thaL  can  be 
raised  against  her  approach.  As  has  been  indicated,  Langer  asserts  that 
art  has  meaning  and  that  this  meaning  is  a matter  of  its  relation  to 
feeling,  i.e.,  that  one  attains  to  a knowledge  of  feeling  because  its 
form  finds  an  analogue  in  a work  of  art.  And  such  knowledge  would  go 
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v.'C»  1.1  beyond  V71;  a l.  owe  commonly  dpsi.p.i  AS  Momn  i 1 1 ns,  , " fur  hnupc.*  ■ .t; 

enormous ly  extended  t;hc  minor  life  o;'  'em  I.  jug  !o  'uoU’dc  a 1.  *.  r a s sagos  of 
.ooiU'icncc,  even  the  "feeling  o s*  rnlJi':i;U  L iiom-h  ( . s I she  ■ ns  also 

nil  fie  the  meaning  of  art  hypothetical;  it  resist,  according  to  John  Casey, 
on  dubious  metaphysical  grounds,  Casey  asl  r, ; 

l!iv./  do  we  Viuv.7  what  works  of  art  s land  in  a relation  of  logical 
analogy  to  f or  ms  of  fee  liny?  Have  we  any  way  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  these  "norms"  apart  from  the iv  artistic  (or 
i.*c  t igloos  or  Mythical)  expression,  so  that  wo  can  cur  spare  them 
wit’  tie  works  in  which  they  are  said  fo  be  instantiated,  and 
5> o decide  whether  they  have  been  :n t i s lectori  I y realized? 

Clearly  we  cannot  ti  e essence  of  there  rm'rii:  is  t!  at  they  ace 
ineffable,  They  cannot  be  described  since  for  anythin:;  to  ]pc 
a description  it  must  have  fornt  in  common  with  what  it  describes, 

To  attempt  to  describe  a form  would  be  a category  mistake. ^ 

In  other  word?;*  hanger  ha:,  claimed  that  wo  know  something  through 
art,  hut  r.}  c ims  not  satisfactorily  explained  how  we  know  that  we  know. 
However,  even,  if  tie  connection  between  the  work  of  art  and  the  life  of 
'.’arming  of:  if  Teh  it  '-rovidcs  kno.jlodga  wore  as  close  as  hanger  tries  to 
rale  it,  it  would  still,  not  be  a 'logical  connection. 

This  art ' cular  difficulty  a ’pear?;  to  he  avoided  in  Me  1 son  Goodman1?'* 
a L tempt  to  account  for  the  logical  connections  that  can  bo  supposed  to 
obtain  In  art,  - and  the  aestlctic  educator  might  profit  from  looking 
at;  it  as  one  of  the  alternatives  to  hanger.  Goodman1:;  major  theme  is 
that  aesthetic  experience  is.  cognitive  experience  distinguished  by  the 
dominance  of  certain  symbolic  characteristics  and  judged  by  standards  of 
cognitive  efficacy. ^ lie  clearly  makes  n cognitive  claim  for  art  and* 
proceeds  to  show  how  cognitive  functioning  in  art  is  to  be  explained, 
lie  accomplishes  this  through  an  examination  of  the  logical  relationships 
that  prevail  in  those  nodes  of  symbol ixat ion  dominant  in  the  arts,  and 
lie  concludes  that  Che  aesthetic  is  dir> tinguished  by  the  preponderance 
of  four  "symptoms**;  syntactic  density,  semantic  density,  re  pi  c tones  s, 
and  cxcjvjpl  i fie  at  \ one  If  tv, 

Hut  while,  according  to  Goodman,  Lie  aesthetic  is  subsumed  under- ~ 
or  i s a special  ease  of-- symbolic  functioning  and  hence  cognition,  it 
also  develops  that  those  logical  rclation-hl* n distinctive  of  Lie  aesthe- 
tic call  for  more  than  sound  logical  equipment  to  be  appro’  ended : they 
demand  sensitivity  and  the  active  cooperation  of  the  emotions.  In 
Goodman's  view,  the  emotions  become  "a  means  of  discerning  what  roper- 
ties  a work  has  and  expresses i‘^3  one  js  reminded  that  "the  cognitive, 
while  contrasted  with  both  the  practical  and  the  passive,  does  not  ex- 
clude Lie  sensory  or  the  emotive,  tlat  what  we  know  through  art  is  fell 
in  our  bones  and  nerves  and  muscles  an  well  as  grasped  by  our  minds,  tlat 
all  the  sensitivity  and  responsiveness  of  the  organism  participates  in 
the  invention  and  interpretation  of  symbols. 
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I J;  i-i.i y thus  lie  seen  that  while  Langer  has  been  said  to  have  ex- 
tended the  inner  life  of  feeling,  Goodman  may  hi  said  to  have  extended 
the  inner  life  of  cognition.  Langer,  starting  from  a dubious  connection 
between  art  and  feeling  arrived  at  a cognitive  claim  for  art--nondis- 
cursivc  V now ledge.  Goodman,  starting  with  a cognitive  claim  for  art 
through  the  subsumption  of  the  aesthetic  uivicr  cognitive  and  symbolic 
functioning  in  general  arrived  at  what  to  some  may  seem  a somewhat 
dubious  organismic  and  overly  subjective  definition  of  the  cognitive. 
However,  each  position  emphasizes  the  poLnt;  that  "art  is  both  rational 
and  of  anessentia 1 Ly  emotional  nature--ancl  hence  significant  for  human 
beings. r,^J  And  this  is  really  all  the  educator  needs  to  feel  justified 
in  saying  that  art  is  not  merely  subjective,  a matter  of  feeling  and 
enjoyment,  but  that  it  involves  a unique  hind  of  knowing  which  is  worthy 
of  being  provided  for  through  formal  schooling. 

And  once  it  is  admitted  that  something  can  be  known  through  art, 
there  should  be  little  objection  to  suggesting  that  prominent  among  things 
apprehended  in  works  of  art  are  metaphorical  images  of  and  feelings  or 
emotions  attendant  upon  human  ideals,  norms,  and  life  styles,  for  these 
are  matters  for  which  the  more  conventional  forms  of  expression  are 
singularly  inadequate.  It  would  be  difficult,  for  instance,  to  formu- 
late a completely  satisfactory  verbal  definition  of  such  concepts  as 
"nobility"  or  "dignity."  Vet  instances  of  these  ideals  are  immediately 
recognized  in  individuals  possessing  the  requisite  qualities  and  in 
works  of  art  expressing  or  instantiating  them,  whether  one  accepts 
hanger's  notion  of  congruence  of  logical  form,  Goodman's  metaphorical 
exemplification,  or  any  other  explanation. 

Now  even  though  art  may  be  said  to  communicate  nondiscurs ive ly  in 
the  manner  suggested  above,  it  should  not  be  conceived  merely  as  an 
adjunct,  a supplement  to  discursive  language  that  rounds  out  meanings 
where  words  fail.  Art's  effectiveness  reaches  beyond  a neutral,  non- 
committal display  of  meanings  and  values.  For  if  it  is  the  case  that 
aesthetic  beholding  is  an  enjoyable  occupation,  that  men  delight  in 
experiencing  things  in  their  perceptual  uniqueness,  sensuous  richness, 
and  unified  formal  structure,  then  it  also  makes  sense  to  argue  that, 
while  being  thus  pleasurably  engaged,  persons  may  be  seduced  into  con- 
templating and  possibly  assenting  to  the  human  import  and  ideals  which 
works  oi  art  express. It  is  the  function  of  art,  chen,  to  make 
values  vivid  and  persuasive  as  no  other  medium  can. 

Tie  arguments  offered  in  defense  of  assigning  an  educationally 
meaningful  function  to  art  may  now  he  summarized  under  three  headings: 

1.  Aesthetic  enjoyment*  Works  of  art  function  in'; trumenta 1 1 y 
toward  the  provision  of  satisfactions  which  are  intrinsically  desired. 
Furthermore,  the  preferences  of  cultural  conservators  (critics,  histori- 
ans, connoisseurs,  and  other  profess ional Iv  qualified  persons)  indicate 
that  art  offers  worthwhile,  desirable  opportunities  for  being  pleasur- 
ably engaged.  The  possibility  of  inc. Jental  values,  such  as  therapeutic 
uses  of  aesthetic  enjoyment,  was  not  ruled  out,  but  neither  was  it  ad- 
mitted as  a major  argument  for  aesthetic  education.  It  was  further  con- 
tended that  aesthetic  pleasure  is  qualitatively  distinct  because  it  is 
f r rbjcctlvo  properties  of  works  of  art. 
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2,  Aesthetic  experience.  Aesthetic  pleasure  accrues  within  a 
distinctive  kind  of  experience.  The  self-enclosed,  self-sufficient 
nature  of  this  experience  was  noted  and  taken  to  mean  the  property  of 
being  unrelated  for  the  most  part  to  considerations  of  utility,  associ- 
ated trains  of  thought,  or  abstract  speculations.  This  feature  of 
aesthetic  experience  permits  its  interpretation  as  a kind  of  important 
play  which,  in  turn,  has  sometimes  betn  associated  with  a realm  of  ideal 
human  freedom  and  creative  power.  On  a more  modest  plane,  the  self- 
sufficient  character  of  aesthetic  experience  is  said  to  be  the  condi- 
tion for  becoming  aware  of  the  particularity  and  perceptual  richness  of 
things . 

3.  Aesthetic  knowledge.  It  was  then  suggested  that  through  the 
enjoyable  contemplation  of  the  perceptual  properties  of  certain  works 
of  art,  something  nay  be  added  to  awareness  which,  though  definitely 
nondiscu1  sive,  has  nonetheless  been  claimed  by  many  to  be  some  kind  of 
knowledfe.  It  was  further  proposed  that  the  cognitive  claim  could  be 
elabora  :ed  to  mean  that  art  can  afford  a grasp  of  ideals,  norms,  or 
notion?  of  human  perfection. 

B jt  there  are  further  problems.  Even  if  general  concurrence  with 
such  t high  estimation  of  the  function  of  art  could  be  secured,  tuere 
still  remains  the  requirement  to  show  that  aesthetic  experience  demands 
the  intervention  of  formal  schooling.  The  need  for  explicit  instruction 
in  matters  aesthetic  is  f course  frequently  denied  and  for  a variety  of 
reasons . 

Very  briefly,  one  argument  against  requiring  aesthetic  education 
is  that  people  like  art  anyway.  This  assertion  is  bolstered  by  impres- 
sive statistics  of  steadily  increasing  concert  and  museum  attendance 
and  record-buying.  Second,  it  is  often  claimed  that  aesthetic  pre- 
ferences are  matters  of  personal  taste  about  which  there  can  be  no 
rational  disputes--de  gustibus  non  est  disputandem.  That  is,  people 
tend  to  be  rendered  confident  in  their  likings  because  of  the  fairly 
widespread  belief  that  there  are  no  objective  standards  in  matters  of 
taste.  Third,  because  the  arts  are  apprehended  perceptually,  it  is 
thought  that  no  special  training  should  be  necessary.  One  need  only 
look,  listen,  feel,  and  read. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  argument,  the  numerical  increase 
in  cultural  activity  is  apparently  correlated  with  the  growth  of  the 
col lege -educated  segment  of  the  popula t ion. ^ This,  in  turn,  can  mean 
one  of  two  things,  neither  of  which  would  invalidate  a plea  for  aesthetic 
education  in  the  public  schools.  It  may  be  said  that  for  most  students 
the  years  in  college  include  some  form  of  art  education  or  appreciation 
which  molds  their  aesthetic  preferences.  Or  it  may  mean  that  college- 
educated  persons  are  more  likely  to  become  members  of  an  urban  or  sub- 
urban social  class  which  prizes  cultural  experiences  for  their  social 
rather  than  for  their  aesthetic  values.  The  second  and  third  sets  of 
reservations  concerning  the  need  to  have  formal  aesthetic  education  in 
the  public  schools  cannot  be  set  'nit  here  but  have  been  dealt  with 
elsewhere  in  the  context  of  a discussion  of  aesthetic  criticism.*^ 
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lip  to  this  juncture,  curricular  justification  of  aesthetic  educa- 
tion has  vested  upon  what  may  he  termed  its  facilitating  or  fostering 
aspect.  The  attempt  lias  been  to  indicate  that  art  may  have  important 
functions  and  that  art  cannot  become  fully  efficacious  in  the  lives  of 
individuals  and  society  without  formal  instruction.  Another  rather 
powerful  class  of  arguments  frequently  advanced  in  behalf  of  some  sort 
of  arts  program  is  based  on  the  presumed  i nliihit ing  potential  of  such 
instruction.  Aesthetic  education  is  needed,  it:  is  said,  to  counteract 
the  pernicious  influence  of  certain  works  of  popular  art  or  the  mass 
media.  The  question  is  how  and  to  what  extent  the  theoretical  frame- 
work presented  here  permits  incorporation  of  this  Line  of  thought. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  some  misgivings  v?cre  expressed  regard- 
ing the  alleged  therapeutic  values  of  art.  ; If  it  is  doubtful  tint  good 
art  can  engender  desirable  personal  traits,  would  it  be  fair  to  assert 
that  the  excess  of  violence,  for  instance,  found  in  "bad"  art  (especially 
in  nuch  of  the  mass  media)  predisposes  viewers  to  antagonistic  behavior? 
Unambiguous  evidence  of  such  harmful  effects  may  one  day  become  avail- 
able, but  it  i-  not  really  needed  to  shore  up  a justification  for 
aesthetic  education. 

To  Indicate  why  this  is  so  requires  some  enlargement  of  the  con- 
cepts of  "good"  as  opposed  to  "bad"  art.  Doth  terms  when  used  in  an 
aesthetic  context  refer  to  aesthetic  qualities,  not  to  content  or  the 
morality  of  the  message.  In  simplest  terns,  a "bad"  work  of  art  is  one 
that  does  not  come  off:  it  falls  short  as  judged  by  aesthetic  critical 
criteria.  However,  a bad  work  of  art  Is  often  intended  by  its  creator 
to  satisfy  high  standards;  it  fails  due  to  the  artist rs  ineptness. 

Popular  artists,  by  contrast,  often  do  not  subscribe  to  high  standards 
to  begin  with;  they  compromise  in  order  to  sell  and  entertain.  Hence 
it  is  perhaps  more  appropriate  to  call  such  productions  "pseudo-art’’ 
rather  than  "bad"  art,  And  what,  one  might  ask,  is  so  bad  about  pseudo- 
art  that  v;c  need  to  marshall  the  forces  of  aesthetic  education  against 
It?  Nothing  except  that  it  shortchanges  the  percipient.  Perceptual ly , 
it  relies  on  the  immediate  sensuous  anneal  of  a few  striking  elements 
while  neglecting  to  explore  the  possible  varieties  and  subtleties  of 
relations  and  properties.  It  falls  short  in  meaning  or  import  because 
whatever  pseudo-art  expresses  or  conveys  tends  to  be  shallow  and  trite. 

In  sun.  pseudo-art  attracts,  it  tenets  aesthetic  contemplation,  hut 
offers  r eager  and  shoddy  rewards. 

The  inhibiting  function  of  aesthetic  education  yTs-a-vijr  popular 
art  is  sisply  this:  Aesthetic  education  offers  as  alternatives  ex- 

amples of  better,  richer,  more  worthwhile  forms  of  experience,  In  the 
hope  that  persons  will  core  genuinely  to  prefer  what  they  lave  come  to 
know  as  being  better.  As  IrcdolJ_  Jenkins  says*.  "It  is  the  chief 
function  of  art  to  overcome  ^t!\c/  tragic  consequences  of  man’s  vora- 
cious but  untutored  aesthetic  taste.  The  tendencies  that  pseudo-art 
merely  confirms,  real  avt  trains  and  transforms." 
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THE  STRUCTURE  OF  ''AESTHETIC  KNOWING"* 

David  Hume  once  wrote  that  ,rin  many  orders  of  beauty,  particularly 
those  of  the  fine  arts,  it  is  requisite  to  employ  much  reasoning  in 
order  to  feel  the  proper  sentiment;  and  a false  relish  may  frequently  be 
corrected  by  argument  and  reflection.1'  * These  comments  set  the  tone 
for  the  following  remarks.  A discussion  of  the  aesthetic  value  situa- 
tion prepares  the  way  for  an  interpretation  of  aesthetic  knowing. 

The  Acsthet i£  Value  Situation 

In  the  effort  to  justify  aesthetic  education  a positive  and  educa- 
tionally relevant  function  was  assigned  to  art.  A positive  function, 
however,  can  be  conceived  as  a value.  If  art  has  value,  the  next 
question  becomes:  in  what  ways  or  through  what  strategies  and  tactics 

can  that  value  be  appropria ted? 

Ibis  project  accepts  a theory  of  value  that  locates  value  in  the 
relation  between  the  structure  of  objects  and  the  structure  of  human 
nature.  The  object  and  the  Individual  each  contribute  something  to  the 
value  situation:  the  latter  a propensity  for  valuing  or  cnerishing, 

the  former  certain  objective  properties  that  hold  out  the  possibility  of 
value  experience.  While  the  human  or  attitudinal  component  of  value 
experience  is  less  tractable  to  analysis,  the  object  valued  submits  to 
scrutiny,  judgment,  and  evaluation. 

In  other  words,  knowledge  plays  a role  in  aesthetic  valuing  be- 
cause it  is  possible  to  obtain  information  about  the  objects  and  phenoni' 
ena  which  are  components  in  aesthetic  value  experiences.  Increasingly 
more  precise  or  relevant  knowledge  about  the  object  of  aesthetic  valu- 
ing Is  important  in  aesthetic  education  because  such  knowledge  may  be 
said  to  (a)  "jus  tl fy"  the  immediately  and  spo  itaneously  felt  satisfac- 
tion since  certain  features  of  the  object,  whether  it  be  a visual, 
auditory,  or  verbal  design,  can  be  identified  and  evaluated  as  the 
sources  of  aesthetic  enjoyment;  (b)  intensify  original  feelings  of 
enjoyment  because  analysis  would  reveal  the  object  to  possess  more 
cherishable  aspects  than  perfunctory  acquaintance  had  disclosed;  and 
(c)  jingender  satisfaction  where  none  was  present  prior  to  an  appraisal 
of  the  object.  Reflection  recalls  numerous  cases  where  individuals 
have  reveal*'!  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  explain  the  sources  of 
their  liking,  where  such  ability  has  enhanced  liking,  and  where  assist- 
ance with  analysis  and  perception  has  developed  new  interests.  The 
question  is  whether  this  is  possible  for  large  numbers  of  individuals, 
whether  the  justifying,  intensifying,  and  engendering  of  the  experience 
of  aesthetic  value  constitute  defensible  schooling  objectives,  and,  if 
they  do,  whether  there  are  content,  techniques,  and  p^oeed-ir^s  which  can 
facilitate  such  aesthetic  enterprise.  The  analysis  and  the 
undertaking  of  this  project  implies  assent  to  all  three  of  these  con* 
siderations,  although  it  remains  to  be  shown  whether  such  enterprise 

*A  revised  version  of  this  entitled,  "Aesthetic  Criticism:  The  Method 
of  Aesthetic  Education,"  has  been  published  in  Studies  in  Art  Educa- 
tion, Vol , 9,  No.  3 (Spring  1968),  pp.  13-32. 
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if?  in  fact  practicable. 

To  begin  with,  it  may  be  asked  what  kinds  of  entities  are  involved 
in  tie  judgmental  phase  of  aesthetic  value  experience?  For  purposes 
of  this  project  such  entities  may  be  charac terized  as  (a)  aesthetic 
objects , which  are  things  of  any  sort  whatever,  natural  or  man-made, 
which  arc  interesting  to  awareness:  and  (b)  works  of  art,  which  are 
artifacts  specially  designed  to  function  as  aesthetic  objects,  whatever 
any  other  function  they  may  also  serve. 

As  is  often  the  case  in  distinguishing  the  entities  of  human 
experience,  the  difference  between  an  aesthetic  object  and  a work  of  art 
may  not  always  be  obvious,  cannot  be  measured,  and  while  there  are 
clear-cut  cases  there  are  also  borderline  cases.  Let  us  suffice  to 
say  that  if  a seashell,  for  example,  is  interesting  to  perception,  then 
it  is  an  aesthetic  object.  Hamlet , The  Rites  of  Spri  ng,  and  Guernica , 
however,  are  aesthetic  objects  which  are  also  works  of  art  since  they 
have  far  greater  capacity  than  the  seashell  to  reward  perception.  An- 
other way  of  putting  the  distinction  is  to  say  that  a (good)  work  of 
art  is  an  intentionally  designed  high-grade  aesthetic  object. 

On  the  view,  then,  that  knowledge  is  possible  in  the  evaluational 
part  of  v»alue  experience  and  that  such  judgments  have  inf luence--al- 
though  it  is  not  known  for  certain  precisely  what  inf luence- -on  the 
attitudinsl  component,  the  question  becomes:  Wha t knowledge  can  be 

gained  about  works  of  art  and  aesthetic  objects  such  that  cherishing  may 
become  more  enlightened , intense,  and  justifiable?  Certain  difficulties 
are  at  once  apparent. 

First  of  all,  it  is  accented  educational  strategy  to  look  to  the 
parent  discipline  for  paradigms  of  knowing,  that  is,  the  domain  of 
theory  which  is  unified  by  having  as  its  object  of  formal  study  what  the 
educator  is  concerned  to  teach.  In  the  present  case,  this  would  mean 
looking  to  aesthetics  or  philosophy  of  art.  Unfortunately,  however, 
aesthetics  docs  not  offer  a universally  accepted  structure  for  knowing. 
This  is  at  least  partially  due  to  persistent  disagreements  among 
aes the t ic ians  about  the  nature  of  the  entities  which  should  be  their 
proper  concern  ^ The  term  "art,"  of  course,  has  a comnonsense  referent, 
but  its  meaning  tends  to  dissolve  under  analysis.  Just  what  It  is,  if 
anything,  that  Mthc  arts'*  have  in  common  is  an  unresolved  issue,  a 
condition  that  has  given  rise  to  diverse  judgments  and  characterizations 
of  the  status  o aesthetics  as  a domain  of  inquiry. 

But  aesthetics  is  not  the  only  discipline  in  which  controversy 
reigns;  and  the  educator  should  be  acquainted  with  aesthetic  theories 
if  only  to  decide  which  ones  to  ignore.  But  the  problem  need  not  he 
put  negatively.  Aesthetics  can  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  the 
educator  if  be  understands  its  uses,  which  Is  to  say  if  he  understands 
the  relevance  of  aesthetics  to  the  distinctive  problems  of  aesthetic 
education. 
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under  special  conditions.  A work  of  art  is  at  nice  a physical  and  a 
perceptual  or  aesthetic  object.  As  a physical  object,  it  has  a location 
in  apace  and  time,  substance,  size,  market  value,  etc.  Thus  it  can  be 
"known'’  in  much  the  same  way  that  ordinary  things  arc  known,  and  some 
of  this  information  is  not  irrelevant  to  aesthetic  awareness.  This  may 
be  called  "knowledge  about." 

But  as  previously  noted  there  is  a sense  in  which  a work  of  art 
"demands"  to  be  attended  to  in  a special  way.  This  kind  of  attention, 
or  special  type  of  interest,  may  be  called  aes thst: ic  contemplation, an 
expression  that  is  roughly  adequate,  even  though  ve  do  not  normally 
speak  of  contemplating  a symphony  or  even  a motion  picture.  Aesthetic 
contemplation  implies  a kind  of  absorption  in  a work's  perceptual 
appearance,  ov,  in  the  case  of  music,  its  sonic  structure,  and  in 
literature,  its  verbal  design.  That  is,  attention  is  restricted  to 
visible,  auditory,  and  imaginary  actions'  and  events,  to  the  exclusion, 
generally,  of  thoughts  pertaining  to  an  object's  price,  the  materials 
used  to  produce  it,  the  character  of  the  artist,  etc.  Literature  may 
be  thought  to  be  an  exception  to  this  restriction  and,  most  assuredly, 
distinctively  intellectual  activity  is  more  evident  in  the  reading  of 
poetic  literature  than  it  is  in  either  looking  at  paintings  or  listen- 
ing to  music.  But  even  in  literature  it  may  bo  said  that  a character 
is  hold  up  for  the  mind's  eye  to  contemplate.^  Thus  even  in  litera- 
ture it  in  possible  to  speak  roughly  of  "perceptual"  experience,  and 
there  would  be  something  odd  in  saying  that  a refdcr  was  engaging  in 
abstract,  logical  reasoning  while  reading,  say,  something  by  William 
Faulkner.  Also  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  the  language  of  literary 
criticism  typically  employs  the  vocabulary  of  visual  perception. 

"Absorption"  means  a willingness  to  forego  Momentarily  most  per- 
sonal desires  and  inclinations,  including  feelings  to  own  the  work,  or 
the  emotions,  reveries,  and  reminiscences  induced  by  it,  and  a readiness 
to  attend  to  the  work's  powers  and  qualities.  Aesthetic  contcniplr t ion 
bus  understood  is  not  a direct  cue  to  action,  in  the  sense  that  the 
perceived  qualities  of  the  red  or  green  of  a traffic  light  are,  not  a 
case  in  which  the  basic  intent  is  that  of  recognising  what  is  per- 
ceived as  an  instance  of  a class  of  tilings  about  which  generalizations 
can  be  ma^e,  and  not  a cue  to  memory  in  the  sens  2 of  what  the  ob  ject 
perceived  reminds  one  of.  Once  again,  the  tendency  to  regard  litera- 
ture as  radically  different  in  respect  of  these  "ground  rules"  is 
tempered  somewhat  by  the  notions  that  "Common  sense  seems  to  say  that 
the  statements  of  fiction  do  not  refer  to  something  outside  themselves 
in  the  sense  in  which  historical  statements  do"  and  that  "There  is 
somethin};  unsatisfactory  about  taking  a play  or  novel  to  be  pointing 
to  some tl  ing.  . . . 1 T ^ ^ 

Now  it  nay  he  that  the  distinction  between  aesthetic  and  other 
types  of  "perception"  will  not  hold  up  under  strict  logical  analysis,  [> 
but  iL  need  not  be  concluded  therefore  that  noil  ing  can  be  done  to  help 
students  achieve  a proper  stance  1 cl  event  to  works  of  art.  Leri  a In 
logical  issues  in  aesthetics  notwithstanding,  Li  c.i,  li  e lorn  "arsthcl ic 
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contempla t ion*'  is  most  convenient  for  referring  to  this  posture.  As 
one  writer  has  remarked,  "in  a suitable  context  the  adjective  Aesthe- 
tic* and  the  adverb  ’aesthetically*  may  well  be  superfluous,  but  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  introduce  one  of  t1,  ;se  words  in  order  to  make  it 
clear  that  when  we  refer,  say,  to  r.  person's  satisfaction  we  are  not 
thinking  of  moral  satisfaction,  economic  satisfaction,  personal  satis- 
faction, intellectual  satisfaction,  or  any  satisfaction  other  than 

e 

aesthetic  satisfaction.  Once  an  understanding  of  the  pedagogical 

corollaries  of  theories  of  aesthetic  relevance  are  grasped  by  the 
teacher,  it  should  not  be  too  difficult  to  identify  aesthetically 
irrelevant  responses,  such  as,  for  example,  the  class  of  "it  looks 
like"  and  "it  reminds  me  of"  responses,  and  to  point  out  the  conse- 
quences of  such  responses  for  aesthetic  appraisal  and  evaluation. 
Observation,  practice,  and  inclination  to  introspection  should  give 
the  learner  an  adequate  notion  of  when  his  satisfaction  or  response  is 
and  is  not  aesthetic. 

The  third  difficulty  in  efforts  to  gain  knowledge  of  aesthetic 
values  has  to  do  with  the  point  that  the  work  of  art  itself  appears  to 
make  some  sort  of  cognitive  claim  different  from  what  was  previously 
discriminated  as  "knowledge  about"  or  what  is  also  called  propositional 
knowledge . 

But,  again,  even  if  art  provides  for  many  individuals  a kind  of 
illumination  or  enlightenment,  can  such  enlightenment  qualify  as 
knowledge?  An  appeal  to  the  parent  discipline  of  aesthetics  again 
yields  no  consensus  on  this  question;  yet  its  importance  is  acknow- 
ledged by  the  belief  that  the  epistemological  question  is  the  only 

thing  that  keeps  aesthetics  alive. Given  the  interest  in  recent 

48 

studies  in  genetic  epistemology  and  cognitive  growth,  it  is  natural 
that  aesthetic  educators  today  should  be  interested  in  ways  of  know- 
ing. 


The  Meaning  of  Aesthetic  Knowing" 

The  characterization  of  a work  of  art  as  an  artifact  designed 
principally  to  function  as  an  aesthetic  object,  together  with  the 
ground  rules  stipulated  for  aesthetic  contemplation,  suggest  an 
approach  to  the  nature  of  knowing  in  the  aesthetic  domain.  To  say 
that  it  was  intended  by  the  artist  to  be  appropriated  by  others  in 
a special  kind  of  rapport,  and  not  through  utilitarian  use  or  consump- 
tion, makes  it  at  least  plausible  to  hoi  i that  an  element  of  communica- 
tion is  involved.  Some  human  concern  may  be  thought  to  be  communicated. 

But  concern  with  what?  An  uncomplicated  response  is  that  works  of 
art  express  or  communicate  simply  the  human  concern  with  objects  of 
this  ntture.  Ibey  exhibit  and  reaffirm,  it  might  be  wain,  man's 
peculiar  bent  to  find  delight  and  satisfaction  in  objects  with  certain 
properties,  powers,  and  qualities.  But  the  quest  to  discover  the  mean- 
ings of  these  properties  renders  uncomplicated  responses  inadequate. 

Tlius,  it  has  been  thought  that  works  of  art  might  symbolize  a sort  of 
equilibrium,  the  homeostatic  principle  so  characteristic  of  the  living 
form,  or  exhibit  for  comprehension  the  logical  forms  of  the  life  of 
feeling.  And  there  is  ample  testimony  that  some  of  the  greatest  works 
of  art  have  been  experienced  as  significant  and  highly  complex  metaphors. 
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Whatever  the  character  of  tie  slates  of  awareness  conveyed  by  works 
of  art,  they  emerge  within  Llie  confines  of  aesthetic  awareness,  do  not 
principally  involve  abstract  reasoning  and  conceptual  thought  in  the 
senses  previously  mentioned,  and  thus,  wisdom  d^tates,  should  not  he 
accorded  the  status  of  propositional  knowledge.^  Only  science,  it  is 
rightly  claimed,  results  in  propositional  knowledge,  Aesthetic  aware- 
ness is  thus  more  properly  regarded  as  '‘knowledge  of."  The  central 
epistemological  issue  was  put  by  Ernest  Nagel  in  his  oft-quoted  criti- 
cism of  hanger's  theory  of  art. 


The  desire  of  so  many  lovers  of  the  arts  to  exhibit  the  latter 
s possessing  an  important  cognitive  core  is  symptomatic  of 
the  supreme,  though  perhaps  unwitting,  value  they  place  upon 
tuicwledjjc.  But  if  that  desire  cr.n  be  satisfied  only  by  so 
radically  altering  the  moaning  of  "cognitive"  that  in  its  new 
use  the  term  has  no  recognizable  continuity  with  its  normal 
employment,  has  not  the  ideal  of  clarity  been  sacrificed,  and 
has  not  a serious  disservice  been  thereby  rendered  to  that 
which  is  prized  so  highly?50 

Now  there  would  be  no  problem  in  dismissing  the  states  of  aware- 
ness induced  by  the  arts  as  possessing  an  important  cognitive  core  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  persons,  including  highly  intelligent  ones,  d^o 
claim  having  received  some  kind  of  enlightenment  through  aesthetic 
contemplation,  and  that  such  enlightenment  seems  to  bear  the  stamp  of 
objective  validity.  Nor  is  there  any  reluctance  to  talk  about  the 
meanings  of  works  of  art  with  the  certitude  of  warranted  assertions, 

Such  individuals  rarely  preface  their  remarks  with  "it  seems  to  me"  or 
"now , I believe."  They  are  more  apt  to  declare  "this  work  expresses  an 
image  of  lonely  despair"  or  "it  conveys  the  feeling  of  apocalyptic 
protest."  Yet  such  assertions  are  not  subject  to  verification  in  the 
way  that  scientific  laws  and  generalizations  are  subject  to  confirmation 
or  discenf irma t ion.  As  several  writers  have  indicated,  such  qualities 
are  defined  ostensibly by  pointing  them  out  for  others  to  see,  such 
pointing  out  sometimes  being  called  a kind  of  "perceptual  proof. 


Immanuel  Kant  noticed  this  tone  of  objectivity  in  pronouncements 
about  art,  despite  their  notorious  inability  to  gain  general  concurrence 
and  he  attempted  to  explain  this.  Following  the  conventions  of  his  day, 
he  restricted  his  discussion  to  beauty  rather  than  meaning  or  expressive 
ness,  but  his  treatment  of  the  problem  may  still  be  relevant  to  the 
present  inquiry. 
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"The  judgment  of  taste,"  writes  Kant,  "requires  the  agreement  of 
everyone,  and  he  who  describes  anything  as  beautiful  claims  that  every- 
one  .oughjt  to  give  his  approval  to  the  object  *n  question  and  also 
describe  it  as  beau t i ful . "53  "Further,  this  claim  to  universal  vali- 
dity so  essentially  belongs  to  a judgment  by  which  we  describe  anything 
as  beautiful,  that,  if  this  were  not  though**  in  it,  it  would  never  come 
*nto  our  thoughts  to  use  the  expression  at  all.  Ibis’  is  true,  Kant 
observes,  despite  the  fact  that  beauty  needs  to  be  defined  as  "that 
which  pleases  universally  without  a concept, vhich  means  that  there 
can  be  "no  objective  rule  of  taste  which  shall  determine  by  means  of 


concepts  what  is  beautiful 


i 56 


Here,  then,  Is  the  famous  antinomy  of 
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taste  which  D.  H,  Packer  formulated  as  follows:  "Thesis-- the  judgment 

of  taste  is  not  based  on  principles,  for  otherwise  we  would  determine  it 
by  proofs;  ant ithesis -- the  judgment  of  taste  is  based  on  principles, 
for  otherwise,  despite  our  disagreements,  we  should  not  be  quarreling 
about  it. "37 

Kant,  seeking  to  explain  this  persistent  claim  to  objectivity  in 
matters  of  taste,  appeals  to  another  feature  of  aesthetic  experience 
already  discussed:  the  fact  that  aesthetic  contemplation  is  free  from 

outside  interests  or  ulterior  motives:  "...since  the  person  who  judges 

feels  himself  quite  free  as  regards  the  satisfaction  which  he  attaches 
to  the  object,  he  cannot  find  the  ground  of  this  satisfaction  in  any 
private  conditions  connected  with  his  own  subject,  and  hence  it  must  be 
grounded  in  what  he  can  presuppose  in  every  other  person.  Consequently 
he  must  believe  that  he  has  reason  for  attributing  a similar  satisfac- 
tion to  everyone.  He  will  therefore  speak  of  the  beautiful  as  ifr^t 
were  a characteristic  of  the  object  and  the  judgment  logical.*.."'"' 

Once  more,  not  only  will  the  percipient  talk  as  if  he  had  attained 
valid  knowledge  from  the  work  of  art,  but  he  will  also  seek  to  furnish 
some  sort  of  "verification"  for  what  he  believes  to  be  in  the  art  object. 
It  was  also  said  that  persons  holding  certain  things  to  be  true  about 
works  of  art  will,  when  challenged,  point  to  features  of  the  work  as 
evidence  in  support  of  their  claim,  inviting  others  to  see  for  themselves. 
Moreover,  it  is  equally  true  that  while  such  demonstration  may  not  al- 
ways convince  others,  it  may  nonetheless  lead  them  to  perceive  aspects 
they  had  previously  overlooked,  or  see  them  in  a new  light. 

It  has  been  established  that,  regardless  of  the  dubious  cognitive 
status  of  the  meanings  o*  messages  of  works  of  art,  intelligent  and 
highly  regarded  individuals  do  talk  as  if  chev  had  knowledge  of  them  and 
act  as  if  they  could  verify  it.  Since  attributing  cognitive  import  to 
works  of  art  can  have  tangible  social  consequences,  the  question  becomes, 
are  there  ways  of  making  talk  about  art  more  relevant,  systematic, 
coherent,  persuasive,  efficacious?  The  issue,  in  other  words,  is  not 
so  much  whether  the  purported  knowledge  claims  of  works  of  art  are  in 
fac  t true  or  false,  but  whether  there  are  procedures  or  strategies  for 
supporting  or  justifying  various  sorts  of  statements  attributing  aesthe- 
tic qualities  and  truth  claims  to  works  of  art.  As  procedures  lend 
themselves  to  being  taught,  these  questions  suggest  a more  promising 
approach  to  the  nature  of  knowing  in  the  arts. 

The  earlier  contention  that  the  discipline  of  aesthetics  does  not 
appear  to  yield  a knowledge  structure  reliable  enough  for  educational 
adaption  should  now  be  modified,  for  the  subdomain  cf  the  philosophy  of 
criticism  affords  paradigms  of  procedural  skills  for  making  the  most 
sense  out  of  whatever  can  be  known  in  a work  of  art.  The  person  who 
typically  exemplifies  these  skills  is  the  critic.  His  training,  experi- 
ence, and  superior  sensitivity  enable  him  to  make  relevant  statements 
about  works  of  art  which  often  help  others  to  have  more  meaningful 
aesthetic  experiences.  While  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  an  exempl&r 
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approach  to  train  pro fesr;! ona  1 art  critics,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  ability  to  communicate  knowledgeably  about  the  quali  ties  and  mean- 
ings of  works  of  art  is  iirima  jfacjic  evidence  that  the  skills  of  aesthetic 
criticism  have  been  learned,  or  that  the  disposition  for  enlightened 
preference  and  justification  In  the  aesthetic  dona  in  has  been  fostered. 

To  elevate,  moreover,  some  approximation  of  the  critic's  expertise 
into  an  objective  for  aesthetic  education  does  not  appear  illegitimate 
in  view  of  similar  aims  frequently  proclaimed  for  other  fields  of 
instruction.  Educators  frequently  propose  that  the  student  learn  to 
"think  as  the  scientist  docs"  or  "investigate  as  the  historian  does"-- 
although  such  expressions  take  on  a different  character  in  light  of  the 
earlier  proposed  distinctions  between  the  Interpretive  and  Applicative 
Perspectives.  It  will  be  recalled  that  insofar  as  the  scientist  or 
historian  is  a specialist,  he  attempts  to  solve  problems  of  the  first 
order.  Tims  the  student  cannot  really  think  as  the  scientist  or  histori- 
an docs:  be  does  not  possess  the  necessary  knowledge  and  experience. 
However,  if  it  i.s  understood  thaL  critical  skills  are  to  he  developed 
within  the  framework  of  an  Interpretive  Perspective  in  general  education, 
it  may  said  that  the  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  teach  the  learner 
"to  appraise  as  the  critic  docs." 

Aesthetic  Criticism:  The  Method  of  K>:enplar  jitudics 

But  what,  more  specifically,  is  the  nature  of  critical  activity? 

A survey  of  successful  critical  statements,  i.c.,  those  which  have 
released  a work's  value  potential  previously  inaccessible  to  untrained 
sensibilities,  discloses  little  unity.  The  statements  of  critics  range 
from  cv^sp,  schematic  analyses  to  eloquent  literary  essays.  The  descrip- 
tion of  critical  activity  that  follows  therefore  is  neither  exhaustive 
nor  definitive,  but  it  docs  seem  to  hold  potential  for  formulating  and 
planning  defensible  educational  objectives  and  experiences. 

Critical  activity  nay  be  described  in  terns  of  overlapping  phases 
which  contain  statements  ranging  from  the  cognitively  certain  to  the 
cognitively  less  certain,  beginning  with  description  and  n!  a sing  into 
analysis,  interpretation , and  evaluation.  The  division  is  or on  to 
challenge  since  the  terms  arc  used  ambiguously  and  the  boundaries  be- 
tween phases  re  not  precise. 

1.  Description  is  already  possioly  a nis leading  word,  for  by  and 
large  what  is  meant  is  naming,  identifying,  and  classifying*  a I >nd  of 
taking  stock  which  inventories  cognitively  established  aspects  of  the 
work,  e.g.,  knowledge  concerning  the  type  of  thing  the  object  is 
(triptych,  symphony,  work  of  prose  fiction,  etc.),  information  about  the 
macerials  and  techniques  used,  and  knotjlcdge  of  the  extra -aes thetic 
function  of  the  work  when  relevant.  This  category  would  further  com- 
prise art-historical  data,  and,  in  the  case  of  representational  works, 
knowledge  of  mythology,  cultural  history,  or  whatever  is  required  to 
Identify  the  subject  matter  depicted. 

Descriptive  knowledge  of  the  foregoing  types  Is  often 
domecJ&ted  because  it  is  said  so-called  art  appreciation  courses  fre- 
quently degenerate  to  this  level.  Assuredly,  memorization  of  dates  and 
names  and  drills  in  the  identification  of  period  styles  and  artists  falls 
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short  of  defensible  objectives  for  aesthetic  education,  Yet  descrip- 
tive information  of  the  right  sort  is  important  in  developing  and  refin- 
ing aesthetic  response.  Relevant  descriptive  knowledge  interrelates 
with  the  other,  more  properly  aesthetic,  phases  of  criticisn  and  thus 
contributes  to  the  total  critique.  Further,  since  aesthetic  education 
as  an  epistemological  enterprise  often  seems  to  falter  with  the  recogni- 
tion that,  on  the  whole,  secure  knowledge  might  not  be  present  in  the 
arts,  those  areas  in  which  knowledge  is  possible  should  be  indicated. 
Lastly,  it  is  conceivable  that  ability  to  talk  with  cognitive  assurance 
about  the  descriptive  elements  of  works  of  art,  even  though  they  are 
not  necessarily  the  most  aesthetically  relevant,  may  give  teacher  and 
student  greater  confidence  to  venture  into  more  ambiguous  and  uncharted 
territories . 

2.  Analysis . This  involves  close  scrutiny  of  the  components, 
elements,  or  details  that  make  up  a work  of  art,  the  larger  groupings 
or  complexes  into  which  they  are  composed,  and  the  relationships  they 
sustain,  Analysis  in  art  is  not  a mere  enumeration  or  cataloging  of 
components;  it  cannot  be  donj  in  a meaningful  way,  it  seems,  without 
at  the  same  time  describing  and  often  characterizing  what  is  singled  out 
for  inspection.  The  distinction  between  '’descript ion"  and  "characteri- 
zation" is  stipulated  for  convenience  and  it  marks  different  ways  in 
which  the  parts,  complexes,  and  regional  properties  of  works  of  art  can 
be  talked  about.  Such  considerations  further  introduce  the  complex 
topic  of  aesthetic  qualities,  concepts,  or  predicates - -a  topic  that 
invites  analysis  of  the  terms,  particularly  adjectives,  often  used  in 
critical  talk. 

a.  There  is  a first  group  of  predicates  so  matter-of-fact 
and  uncor.trovars ia  1 that  they  are  not  properly  regarded  as  aesthetic. 

A color  may  have  a certain  degree  of  saturation,  a musical  note  an 
ascertainable  pitch,  a shape  a determinate  geometric  configuration,  a 
word  a conventional  meaning.  These  characteristics,  which  anyone 
whose  sensory  and  mental  apparatus  is  not  impaired  should  be  able  to 
perceive,  are  literally  in  the  work.  Ascription  of  such  characteris- 
tics is  normally  accompanied  with  the  certitude  distinctive  of  proposi- 
tions cited  in  support  of  fundamental  knowledge  claims.  That  an  ele- 
ment is  crimson,  circular,  cylindrical,  or  a high  C is  not  usually 
subject  to  further  confirmation. 

b.  The  next  class  of  predicates  typically  find  employment  in 
aesthetic  contexts  but  may  also  be  used  in  other  situations,  e.g. , words 
such  as  "harmonious,"  "delicate,"  "graceful,"  and  many  others.  Here 
agreement  among  critics  is  still  substantial  but  by  no  means  unanimous. 
Some  persons  may  detect  subtle  rhytyms  where  others  utterly  fail  to  do 
so.  Similarly  a feature  appearing  "graceful"  to  one  critic  may  appear, 
say,  "flaccid"  to  another.  Indeed,  one  cannot  always  decide  whether 
terms  like  "delicate,"  "garish,"  or  "harmonious"  are  used  to  describe  or 
characterize,  or  even  to  evaluate,  whether  they  are  closer  to  the  cogni- 
tively certain  or  to  the  cognitively  uncertain  end  of  the  spectrum  of 
critical  statements.  Once  more,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  maintain 
sharp  and  clear  distinctions.  Nor  is  it  a’ways  necessary  to  do  so. 
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c.  There  is  another,  more  properly  aesthetic,  group  of 
characterising  predicates  which  cannot  be  certified  through  simple  or 
mere  inspection.  They  have  one  thing  in  common:  their  normal  applica- 

tion lies  in  a different  modality  of  experience;  hence  to  ascribe  them 
to  Works  of  art  is  to  use  them  metaphorically.  These  predicates  are 
involved  when  critics  speak  of  "strident"  colors,  "luminous"  tones, 
"lugubrious"  movements,  "taut"  story  lines,  or  "stern"  passages,  to 
take  only  a very  few  simple  examples.  While  often  construed  as  a 
source  of  perplexity,  it  should  not  be  concluded  that  talk  attributing 
aesthetic  qualities  is  necessarily  fuzzy  and  imprecise,  to  be  corrected 
by  recourse  to  a more  accurate  and  purely  descriptive  language  of 
criticism.  Of  matters  metaphorical  some  relatively  reasonable  things 
can  be  said. 


(1)  In  the  first  place  the  metaphorical  use  of  terms 
'■  predicated ru*  identifiable  features  in  the  i^ork  of  art:  aesthetic 
hue,  c containing  such  terms  do  not  (or  need  not)  report  gross  or 
idiosyncratic  impressions.  Although  it  may  be  thought  that  "violent" 
docs  not  properly  characterize  a certain  component  or  pervasive  regional 
property,  people  generally  understand  what  is  being  referred  to. 

Critics,  moreover,  can  offer  good  reasons  in  support  of  such  an  aesthetic 
judgment,  i.e.,  a critic  can  explain  why  an  object  has  the  quality  he 
says  it  docs. 

(2)  Furthermore,  divergent  judgments  arc  usually  not 
poles*  a oar  t but  seem  to  lie  along  a qualitative  range.  For  instance, 
an  arrangement  of  elements  may  be  called  "restful"  by  some  and  "monoto- 
nous" by  others,  but  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  such  elements  would  be 
characterized  as  being  "turbulent."  And  a concept  of  aesthetic  knowing 
requires  only  that  wc  can  speak  intelligently  about  relevance  and  appro- 
priateness . 


(3)  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the  use  of  metaphorical 
language  is  neither  unnatural  nor  esoteric.  The  shift  from  literal  to 
metaphorical,  or  quas i-mc taphor ica 1 , uses  of  words,  Frank  Sibley  notes, 
is  due  to  "certain  abilities  and  tendencies  to  link  experiences,  to  re- 
gard certain  things  as  similar,  and  to  see,  explore,  and  be  interested 
in  these  sinil  vities.  It  is  a feature  of  human  intelligence  and  sensi- 
tivity that  we  do  spontaneous ly  do  these  things  and  that  the  tendency 
can  be  encouraged  and  developed. ...  It  is  no  more  baffling  that  we  should 
employ  aesthetic  terms  of  this  sort  than  that  we  should  make  metaphors 
at  all."*3^  Moreover,  the  propensity  for  metaphor  is  dc- eloped  at  a 
very  early  age  by  emulating  the  actions  of  parents  and  peers,  a fact 
perhaps  as  yet  fraught  with  unexplored  educational  consequences. 

Some  additional  remarks  about  the  analytical  p"  3;e  are  in  order. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  bo  clear  that  the  characterization  of 
elements  and  relationships  in  a work  of  art  already  shades  over  into 
the  next,  the  interpretive,  phase.  Describing  and  characterizing  terns 
ore  furthermore,  in  many  cases,  normative  as  well,  thus  anticipating 
the  evaluative  phase.  In  must  contexts:  words  like  "harmonious , 11  "uni- 
fied," and  "graceful"  tend  to  have  positive  connotations,  while 
"shrill,"  "harsh,"  "unbalanced,"  "disjointed,"  etc.,  seen  to  be  not  only 
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descriptive  characterizations  but  negative  evaluations  as  well.  Though 
pethaps  not  always.  In  a great  deal  of  modern  art  criticism  the  judg- 
ments "harsh"  and  "shrill,"  for  exauplc,  seem  to  have  positive  connota- 
tions, owing  to  that  peculiar  characteristic  of  contemporary  sensibility 
by  which  intensity  of  expression  is.  a norm. 

3.  ^nterpr^t^l^ion.  The  proper  concern  of  this  phase  is  to  say 
something  about  the  meaning  of  the  content  of  a work  of  art  as  a whole, 
as  distinct  from  its  subject  matter.  Judgments  of  this  sort  are  fre- 
quently the  first  ones  made  of  works  of  art,  which  is  to  say  they  tend 
not  to  await  description  and  formal  analysis.  But  to  justify  or  support 
interpretive  statements  the  critic  will  resort  to  explanation  and 
analysis,  and  these  simplify,  modify,  or  even  radically  alter  the 
original  interpre ta t iou--ov , m:  Home  said,  "correct  a false  relish," 

Since  interpretation  is  often  taken  as  the  most  meaningful  and 
enriching  phase  of  transaction  between  a percipient  and  a work  of  art, 
just  what  and  what  not  to  expect  from  it  should  be  indicated.  Inter- 
pretation, it  is  suggested,  should  not  be  attempted  where  human  signi- 
ficance is  obviously  irrelevant,  e.g,,  in  the  case  of  works  primarily 
concerned  with  pattern  and  decoration.  Further,  the  impression  should 
be  avoided  that  interpretation  is  merely  a summing  up  of  what  is  found 
in  analysis,  that  it  is  arrived  at  by  a process  resembling  the  making 
of  an  inductive  generalization,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  some- 
times seems  to  be  the  case.  The  interpretation  of  a work  of  art  as  "an 
image  of  lonely  despair"  seems  to  follow  logically  from  the  charac teriza- 
tion  of  its  components  as  "somber,"  "drooping,"  "mournful,"  "dark-hued," 
"slow  paced,"  etc.  But  transvaluation  may  also  occur. 

For  instance,  normative  connotations  of  ascriptions  may  be  altered 
when  elements  characterized  negatively  as  "imbalanced,"  "tep-heavy , " 
or  "murky"  are  perceived  as  necessary  to  a forceful  expression,  say,  of 
"menace"  or  "impending  disaster."  Original  characterizations  may  also 
take  on  ironic  or  disturbing  twists  when,  for  example,  details  which 
one  would  normally  call  "gay"  and  "sprightly"  are  seen  as  essential  to 
a "sinister"  or  "anxiety-ridden"  mood.  This  is  often  the  mark  of 
significant  trans it ional  works.  Mannerist  works  in  the  sixteenth  century 
typically  used  traditional  forms  to  create  powerful  new  imagery.  The 
sprightly  color  of  Hieronymus  Bosch  is  another  example;  his  Garden  o_f 
Del 1 ghts  is  anything  but  delightful.  Indeed,  the  whole  modern  movement 
of  Surrealism  in  both  painting  and  literature  trades  on  such  devices 
to  create  queasy  and  unsettling  qualities.  The  work  of  the  expression- 
ist composer  Schc?nberg  is  also  said  to  have  used  nineteenth-century 
values  of  unreality  and  modish  display  in  the  service  of  an  ultimate 
seriousness.  All  of  this  is  merely  to  indicate  that  while  the  citing 
of  analytical  findings  ip  support  of  interpretations  is  required  by 
responsible  criticism,  the  manner  in  which  interpretive  judgments  emerge 
from  analytical  ones  is  complex  and  not  always  productive  of  general 
igreement.  Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  why  certain  v/orks  of  art  continue 
to  have  universal  appeal:  their  infinitely  rich  forms  continually  give 

rise  to  new  interpretations  when  seen  from  a different  angle  of  vision. 
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If  the  connection  between  interpretation  and  analysis  is  often 
ambigjous,  the  relationship  between  the  subject  matter  of  a representa- 
tional work  and  its  message  or  content  is  even  more  so.  It  is  probably 
a good  rule  to  say  that  a critical  response  is  inadequate  if  it  offers 
as  an  interpretation  a mere  recapitulation  of  subject-matter  description. 
Content,  it  may  be  said,  is  a kind  of  distillation,  compaction,  or 
transfiguration  of  materials  and  subject  natter.  And  often  it  is  in 
the  more  significant  works  that  striking  discrepancies  are  found  be- 
tween what  the  work  ostensibly  represents  and  what  it  is  interpreted  to 
mean,  or  what  it  is  snJd  to  be ;i  metaphor  or  image  of.  A clear-cut  case 
is  Masaccio* s mural  The  Tribute  Money.  This  work  is  impressive  not 
because  it  depicts  a particular  biblical  episode,  in  itsslf  not  high  in 
the  hierarchy  of  biblical  events;  rather  it  is  impressive  because  it 
expressively  portrays  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual,  a meaning 
inferred  from  the  manner  in  which  Masaccio  individuated  the  various 
figures  in  the  p5.cture  and  fixed  their  spatial  and  formal  relations. 

An  interpretation  of  The  Tribute  Money,  then,  delivers  the  judgment 
that  the  picture's  significance  resides  in  its  image  of  human  nobility, 
such  image  the  essential  import  of  what  is  depicted,  i.e.,  its  content 
in  contrast  to  its  subject  matter. 

4.  Evaluation.  The  term  as  used  here  implies  an  assessment  of 
the  merit  of  the  work  of  art  in  question.  The  simplest  kind  of  verdict 
asserts  that  the  work  is  good  or  bad,  based  upon  an  examination  of  its 
aesthetic  qualities,  say,  its  degree  of  unity,  complexity,  intensity, 
or  some  combination  of  these. 

As  for  import  or  significance,  the  only  acceptable  aesthetic 
evaluation  is  one  of  sufficiency  or  deficiency.  A work  nay  be  judged 
sufficiently  expressive  to  reward  contemplation,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
certain  elaborate  and  technically  brilliant:  productions,  It  may  be 
dismissed  as  shallow,  insignificant,  not  worth  the  percipient's  time. 

To  praise  or  condemn  on  the  basis  of  what  a work  says,  however,  is  to 
make  a moral  or  cognitive,  or  extra-aes the  tic , and  not  a distinctively 
aesthetic  evaluation.  To  condemn  or  praise  a work  because  it  depicts, 
say,  moral  decadence  would  be  a case  in  point.  An  aesthetic  evaluation, 
however,  would  arise  from  an  assessment  of  the  work's  parts,  complexes, 
relations,  and  regional  aspects,  the  overall  interpretation  of  which 
might  give  rise  to  the  kinds  of  content  statements  previously  referred 
to.  Now,  since  moral  and  cognitive  judgments  will  be  made  by  teachers 
and  learners  anyway,  it  is  no  use  ruling  them  out  of  aesthetic  educa- 
tion. Indeed,  it  Is  necessary  to  know  how  to  handle  them  in  order  to 
understand  better  what  is  involved  in  the  making  of  3r:3thetic  judgments. 
The  point  to  be  emphasized  is  chat  different  sorts  of  judgments  can  be 
made  of  works  of  art.^l 

There  are  at  least  two  ways  in  which  even  a work  that  rates  high 
in  expressiveness  and  is  solid  and  respectable  on  every  other  count  may 
yet  draw  a negative  critical  assessment.  One  is  to  find  it  derivative 
and  unoriginal;  there  simply  are  too  many  things  of  this  kind  around. 
Secondly,  an  aesthetically  good  work  may  be  rejected  as  poor  when  it 
fails  to  serve  what  extra-aesthetic  functions  it  may  have.  Paul 
Rudolf’s  Art  and  Architecture  Building  at  Yale  University  may  be  a 
case  in  point;  it  is  purportedly  interesting  to  perception,  yet  students 
are  said  to  complain  about  working  in  it. 
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Another  pair  of  evaluative  terms  are  "success ful"  and  "unsuccess- 
ful." Now  "successful"  and  "good"  are  almost  equivalent.  But  to 
ascribe  lack  of  success  to  a work  appears  to  mean  that  certain  expecta- 
tions were  not  fulfilled,  TM s could  refer  to  the  artist's  intentions: 
he  did  not  achieve  what  he  set  out  to  do.  Speculations  about  \^hat  the 
artist  had  in  mind,  however,  are  sometimes  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  verify,  and  for  purposes  ot  aesthetic  evaluation  (not  necessarily 
description  and  interpretation)  it  would  seem  that  the  work  itself 
provides  most  of  the  necessary  information.  If  "unsuccessful"  indicates 
that  a work  is  not  quite  what  it  might  have  been,  then  some  description 
of  what  would  have  constituted  success  should  be  expected. 

Lastly,  critics  will  frequently  sum  up  their  reaction,  t lie  nature 
of  their  experience  with  the  work,  with  such  terms  as  "intetes t ing, " 
"impressive, " "challenging,"  "stimulating,"  "dull,"  "preposterous , 11 
otc,^  in  other  words,  an  assessment  of  the  value  possibilities  of  a 
work  may  be  rounded  off  by  a statement:  about  the  nature  or  intensity  of 
the  liking  or  valuing,  and  the  latter  is  not  always  predictable  in  light 
of  the  former.  It  is  perhaps  the  mark  of  the  enlightened  critic  that 
ho  can  recognize  a work's  value  potential,  endorse  it,  and  even  recommend 
it  to  others,  yet  say  it  is  not  his  cup  of  tea.  This  is  perhaps  the 
higher.!:  degree  of  objectivity  one  can  hope  for  in  aesthetic  education, 
got  1 ' 11  re  are  still  problems, 

hh-e a if  the  foregoing  constitutes  a reasonable  and  acceptable 
closer’.'  tiuu  of  critical  activity,  it  does  not  explicitly  prescribe 
eour-vi  . i nr  procedures  Tor  doing  criticism-  Needed  is  a comprehensive 
:v*t  of  concepts  and  critical  techniques  as  distinct  from  critical 
a nos . 


Very  briefly,  some  content  that  night  he  used  to  help  develop 
critical  capacities  are  the  concepts  (or  topics)  of  medium,  form,  con- 
tent, and  style.  These  are  some  of  the  more  inclusive  notions.  Regard- 
i n g .form , the  principles  of  harmony,  balance,  centrality,  and  develop- 
ment iray  be  mentioned,  asnectr.  which  can  )>c  displayed  by  the  devices  of 
recurrence,  similarity,  gradation,  variation,  r.todula tion,  symmetry, 
contrast,  opposition,  equilibrium,  rhythm,  measure,  dominance,  climax, 
hierarchy,  progression,  etc.  In  addition,  somewhere  in  instruction 
such  topics  flvS  symbol.  truth,  Intension,  and  metaphor  should 

be  dealt  wlth.^'*  The  generality  of  content  from  one  art  to  another 
should  not,  however,  he  taken  for  granted  lest  a spurious  unity  be 
imposed  on  materials.  Content  as  transfigured  subject  matter,  i.e., 
the  subject  as  presented  in  the  medium  of  the  materials,  is  an  important 
and  accepted  idea  in  the  visual  arts,  but  more  problematic  in  music. 

And  it's  an  open  question  how  to  talk  about  the  significance  of  some 
examples  of  nonobjective  and  abstract  painting.  Does  a Mondrian  or  a 
Kandinsky,  or  a work  of  'op1  art,  have  either  content  or  subject  matter? 
It  depends  on  how  the  terms  "content"  and  "subject  matter"  are  used. 
Further,  as  noted  earlier,  content  or  expressiveness  nay  be  marginal  or 
inappropriate  in  arts  relying  on  abstract  patterns,  and  the  question 
of  the  medium  presents  difficulties  in  poetry.  How  important , for 
example,  is  the  sound  cf  poetry,  the  timbre  of  the  spoken  word?  Should 
even  some  novels  be  read  aloud?  And  how  after  all  is  the  term  "form" 
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t:o  bo  used?  Door;  form  .singly  moan  tic  'same  hr  structure,  nr  design, 
i.e.,  t;l  o elements  in  re  In  Linn?  Or  is  form  a normative  concept  i.jnp  1.  y * 
lug  something  achieved  and  valuable,  nr  it  cl  non  In  several  theories? 
Awareness  of  none  of  these  important  differences  among  the  arts  lias 
prn.hptncl  one  philosopher  to  organize  his  discussion  so  Lint  painting 
and  music  arc  examined  together  with  respect  to  their  descriptive 
aspects,  separately  with  respect  to  problems  of  interpretation,  where- 
as literature  is  a separate  topic  altogether,  except  in  dealing  with 
critical  evaluation  where  most  judgments,  it  is  claimed,  can  be  support- 
ed by  making  appeal  Co  a fundamental  set  of  canons.  ^ 

Regarding  critical  procedures  or  techniques,  again  as  distinct 
from  critical  phases,  recent  studies  of  the  critic’s  activities  suggest 
methods  and  procedures  for  teaching.  These  techniques  have  been 
described  as  involving  approximately  seven  moves  or  tactics,  although 
doubtless  there  are  more  than  these, Critical  procedure  may  consist 
of  (1)  the  pointing  out  of  nonaesthetic  features.  Examples  would  be 
"Notice  these  flecks  of  color..,. 11  "Did  you  see  the  figure  of  Icarus 
in  the  Brueghel?"  "Notice  how  he  has  made  use  of  the  central  figure," 
Etc.  The  idea,  of  course,  in  mentioning  or  pointing  out  nonaesthetic 
features  is  that  by  indicating  one  tiling  the  learner  Is  encouraged  see 
something  else,  presumably  more  aesthetically  relevant.  Then  there  is 
( 2 ) the  poin t ing  o ut^  of  aesthetic  f i e at u res  an d qual it ies  . In  doing 
this  the  critic  simply  mentions  aesthetic  qualities.  "See  hew  nervous 
and  delicate."  "The  landscape  is  barren."  "Feel  the  vitality!"  Simply 
mentioning  the  quality  may  do  the  trick,  achieve  the  perception  in  the 
learner.  There  may  also  be  (3)  a Jinking  of  r emarks  abouj;  aesthetic 
ar d_ jnqnae s thjc tic  aspects . This,  of  course,  is  quite  common,  "Do  you 
notice  how  the  horizontals  give  a feeling  of  tranquility?"  "See  how 
the  red  adds  to  the  Intensity  of  expression."  Something  has  already 
been  said  about  1*1. c metaphor ical  use  of  terms  in  criticism,  but  the 
(')  IL™  °£  genuine  metaphors  and  simile^  may  be  noted.  "The  light 
shimmer a,  the  lines  dance,  everything  is  air,  lightness,  and  gaiety." 

The  critic  may  nl:*o  (r>)  male  use  of  contrasts,  nonpar mJ  sons , and 
rcrihiiscqnsos,  for  example,  "It  has  the  quality  of  a Rembrandt 
"in  Lie  Botticelli  the  edges  of  form::  are  stressed  as  lines,  whereas 
in  the  Rubens  there  is  a ioin'eiv:*  toward  fusion  and  i ntcvei ay . 11  The 
( ) use  of  repetition  and  roi torn tj on  is  mother  Ladle,  as  fs 
('- ) naj'urg  use  ■ 1 f egurqssivo  go*  lures.  This  la  Iter  is  merely  I n say 
that  nonverbal  behavior  may  1 elp:  a sweep  of  the  arm,  a din  of  l ' e 

In  dy,  a certain  facial  expression. 

It  is  important  to  stress  that  there  la  no  guarantee  that  m rh 
techniques:  will  be  successful  in  bringing  oil  err;  to  see,  ! ear,  or  ion  I 
what  is  to  lie  experienced.  Critical  skills  and  procedures  cannot  he 
equated  with  a method  which,  when  followed  conscientiously,  ensures 
success,  i.e.,  n perfect  aesthetic  judgment  or  appraisal:  there  is 

no  such  tl  Lug  in  ihe  aesthetic  domain.  The  teaching  of  categories, 
concepts,  criteria,  and  procedures,  though  scorning  to  hold  out  lie 
on!  . hope  for  lulling  sense  of  what  can  he  1 nowu  in  a worV  of  an  , 
constitutes  rio  nore  than  o Loren  fs  *»f  Imristfc  devices,  or  sets  of 
quo*; t ions  t n ash  of  works  of  art. 
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But,  it  may  be. asked,  how  can  it  be  determined  whether  a student  is 
genuinely  developing  as  an  aesthetic  knower?  It  is  suggested  that 
initial  evidence  of  growth  in  this  direction  is  to  be  found  in  written 
and  oral  responses  to  works  of  art.  With  respect  to  the  problem  of 
the  authenticity  of  learners'  responses  two  things  may  be  said.  First 
of  all  what  was  earlier  called  the  "replicative"  use  of  learning  can 
be  avoided  by  selecting  works  for  test  responses  which  are  sufficiently 
different  from  the  ones  used  in  demons trat ion  and  trial  response,  yet 
similar  enough  to  allow  learnings  to  be  used  "interpret ively . " To  deal 
with  the  discrepancies  that  are  bound  to  occur  in  student  responses, 
clues  may  be  sought  in  the  relevance  and  appropriateness  of  the  reasons 
given  in  support  of  various  types  of  judgments  and  evaluations.  A 
sense  of  what  is  reasonable  and  appropriate,  however,  can  come  only 
with  experience;  hence  enlightened  critical  dispositions  must  be 
fashiuned  over  a relatively  long  period  of  time.  Actually,  what 
differentiates  the  very  good  from  the  inferior  in  learners'  responses 
is  not  difficult  to  discern.  One  thing  to  look  for  is  the  organization 
of  critical  statements,  the  ways  in  which  descriptive,  analytical, 
interpretive,  and  evaluative  remarks  are  interrelated.  Neither  would 
one  want  to  overlook  matters  of  style  and  persuasiveness.  Thus 
criteria  for  assessing  student  responses  are  relevance,  appropriateness, 
cohcs ivencss , and  persuasiveness. 

TEACHING  AN  IttEllPIAR  APPROACH  TO  AESTHETIC  EDUCATION 
Description  of  Exploratory  Work 

As  part  of  the  work  of  this  initial  phase  of  the  project,  some 
relatively  informal  and  uninhibited  exploratory  inves t igat ion  was 
undertaken  with  a small  group  of  fifth-  and  sixth- graders . The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  this  effort  was  to  seek  more  reliable  clues  than  are 
now  available  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  Can  young  people's  interest  be  sustained  if  they  are  ashed 
to  contemplate  traditional  and  modern  exemplars  of  painting,  i.e., 
masterpieces  of  high  aesthetic  value  which  are  often  thought  to  be 
remote  from  their  needs,  interests,  and  capabilities? 

2.  What  hinds  of  statements  do  young  people  tend  to  make  when  ash- 
ed to  respond  to  what  they  see  in  such  exemplars? 

3.  To  what  extent  do  such  statements  enable  inferences  to  be  mad£ 
regarding  aesthetic  and  nonaes the t ic  responses? 

4.  Do  young  people  change,  develop,  or  improve  in  their  capacity 
to  perceive  the  aesthetic  qualities  of  the  paintings  viewed? 

5.  What  are  some  of  the  difficulties  young  people  have  in  learning 
to  attend  aesthetically  to  works  of  high  aesthetic  value? 

6.  Do  young  people  enjoy  learning  what  to  lo ok  for  in  art?  That 
is,  do  they  seem  to  enjoy  the  contemplative  posture? 
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Oliese  are  the  questions  that  interested  the  instructor,  for  if 
answers  to  questions  1,  A,  and  6 turned  out  to  be  no,  then  there 
might  be  ground;  for  re-examining  the  plausibility  of  an  exemplar 
approach  for  children  at  this  age.  Questions  2,  3,  and  5,  however, 
could  yield  information  independently  interesting  irrespective  of  its 
relevance  to  a specific  approach,  A few  remarks  .'.nout  the  work  are  in 
older . 


First  of  all,  the  instructor  had  a clear  conception  of  what 
counted  as  a statement  permitting  inference  of  an  aesthetic  response, 
or  of  statements  referring  to  the  properties  of  the  work  of  art  as  an 
aesthetic  object.  For  example,  a statement  "It  reminds  me  of  a mosaic 
we  made  in  art  class11  was  not  construed  as  aesthetically  relevant. 

"The  shape  is  flat  and  plain"  was  taken  as  more  aesthetically  relevant 
even  though,  strictly  speaking,  flatness  and  plainness  do  not  constitute 
highly  significant  aesthetic  qualities.  "It  is  quiet  and  peaceful," 
however,  was  classified  as  aesthetically  significant  since  it  seemed  to 
refer  to  an  object's  pervasive  regional  qualities.  Nonetheless,  as 
the  earlier  discussion  of  criticism  pointed  cut,  "quietness"  and 
"peacefulness"  can  be  predicated  on  identifiable  features  in  an  object 
and  ascriptions  of  such  qualities  (and  many,  many  more)  can  be  more  or 
less  adequately  supported  with  good  reasons. 

0:ce  again,  the  first  statement,  "It  reminds  me  of  a mosaic  we 
made  in  art  class,"  is  nonaesthetic  and  is  mere  properly  regarded  as 
a statement  about  the  autobiography  of  the  pupil.  The  second  statement 
"The  shape  is  flat  and  plain,"  is  more  aesthetically  relevant,  although 
of  a lew  order.  The  third  statement,  "It  is  quiet  and  peaceful,"  is 
aesthetically  relevant  since  it  ascribes,  albeit  metaphorically, 
expres ;ive  properties  to  the  art  object.  If  the  statement  had  read  "It 
mikes  rjt  feel  quiet  and  peaceful,"  then  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  stutement  is  aesthetically  relevant  sinci  it  seems  to  refer  to  the 
feelings  evoked  in  the  viewer  and  not  necess irily  to  the  properties  of 
the  object.  The  qualifier  "seems"  is  intention tl,  for  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  determine  the  referents  in  a learner1:*  response.  A purported 
affect  .vc  response,  i.e.,  one  referring  to  the  feelings  evoked  in  a 
viewer  may,  on  inspection,  turn  out  to  be  a reference  to  the  properties 
of  an  object.  A judgment  ultimately  has  to  be  made  whether  the  pupil 
is  talking  about  himself  or  the  object  and  this  can  he  determined  only 
by  examining  the  context  of  the  pupil’s  response.^  This  point  should 
be  emphasized  because  it  is  often  neglected. 

There  are  other  ways  of  classifying  statements,  of  deciding  on 
matters  of  aesthetic  relevance,  but  the  foregoing  indicates  how  in  a 
general  way  student  statements  were  regardec  in  the  exploratory  work. 

In  brief,  the  exploratory  work  presupposes  t notion  of  aesthetic 
knowing  responsive  to  artistic  manifolds  bearing  sensory, ■ formal , 
technical,  and  expressive  properties.  Without  some  idea  of  the  meaning 
of  aesthetic  response  or  ol;  the  nature  of  a work  of  art  there  would  be 
no  nay  of  knowing  whether  or  not  a pupil  had  responded  aesthetically. 

As  one  writer  has  remarked:  "If  one  is  net  prepared  to  soy  what  he 
thinks  art  is  /and  it  may  be  added  aesthetic  response',  he  could  have 
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no  idea  of  what  to  look  for  when  he  inquires  into  art  education.  For 
without  sor.e  definitions,  how  shall  one  recognize  what  he  is  looking 
for?”68  Indeed! 

Another  observation  has  to  do  with  the  problem  of  motivation.  In 
the  modern  era  particularly,  motivation  has  been  pitched  around  the 
purported  immediate  needs  and  interests  of  learners  as  a means  of 
capturing  their  attention.  However,  little  or  no  effort  was  made  by 
the  instructor  to  capture  attention  with  this  kind  of  appeal.  It  could 
be  presumed  that  the  pupils  were  already  motivated  Inasmuch  as  they 
volunteered  for  the  class,  and  this  turned  out  to  be  true;  and  one  of 
the  major  objectives  of  the  exploratory  work  was  to  discover  the  mean- 
ing of  "needs,"  "interests,"  and  "level"  in  the  context  of  an  exemplar 
approach. 

The  class  was  conducted  on  Saturday  mornings  from  9 to  10  a.m. 
for  a period  of  nine  weeks.  Five  fupils  participated,  one  male  fifth- 
grader  and  two  male  and  two  female  sixth-graders.  Two  methods  were 
used  to  record  student  responses:  a tape  recorder,  and  shorthand  notes 
from  which  transcripts  in  the  form  of  condensed  session  summaries  were 
made.  Verbatim  transcripts  were  not  made,  nor  were  all  statements 
systematically  classified.  Such  detailed  data  were  not  needed.  No 
tape  recordings  were  made  of  three  sessions  owing  to  mechanical  taping 
difficulties  in  two  cases,  and  to  a session  given  over  primarily  to 
written  responses  in  another.  However,  shorthand  notes  were  taken  at 
sessions  when  the  tape  recorder  broke  down,  and  a tape  was  made  in  the 
one  instance  when  shorthand  notes  were  not  taken--the  time  when  a pro- 
ject assistant  conducted  one  of  the  sessions  due  to  the  absence  of  the 
chief  instructor.  Trouble  was  encountered  in  taping  the  students' 
responses  because  of  the  noise  made  by  the  fans  on  the  two  slide  pro- 
jectors. This  was  not  a problem,  of  course,  when  paper  reproductions 
were  used. 

It  is  worth  noting,  since  it  bears  on  the  attitudinal  aspect  of 
aesthetic  education,  that  when  the  children  were  informed  there  would 
be  only  one  more  class  (at  the  seventh  session),  they  all  spontaneous ly 
expressed  regret  and  asked  that  the  class  go  on,  which  it  did  for  one 
more  session  than  was  planned.  A response  to  a question  asking  why 
they  wanted  to  continue  perhaps  gives  a sense  of  the  spirit  that  per- 
vaded the  group  as  a whole.  One  of  the  sixtli-grader s remarked  that: 
"It’s  fun  to  learn  more  about  faintings  that  >ou  didn't  know  about." 

Tiie  pupils  also  expressed  interest  in  attending  more  classes  of  the 
sane  kind.  It  might  also  be  remarked  that  there  was  no  indication  that 
attention  or  interest  was  saturated  at  the  end  of  any  given  session, 
even  though  sessions  were  usvially  an  hour  leng. 


By  "teach. iag  method"  no  reference  is  intended  to  some  of  the  more 
popular  labels  such  as  "project  method,"  "disco  ery  method,"  "inductive 
method,"  "inquiry  training,"  etc.  Rather  the  steps  common  to  practically 
all  teaching  methods  are  implied  and  these  nay  be  listed  as: 

l.  Preparation  for  instruction 
Q 2,  Motivation 
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3.  presentation  of  learning  task 
A.  Inducement  of  trial  response 
5.  Correction  of  trial  response 
6 . Vi >;a  t i on  of  response 
7.  Test  response  and  evaluation 

It  has  been  pointed  oat  that  theories  of  education  tend  to  take 
the it*  point  of  departure  from  one  or  more  of  these  phases  of  teaching 
method . ^9  xhe  problem  of  motivation,  for  example,  preoccupied  the 
efforts  of  such  men  as  Comen Ins,  Pestalozzi,  t’roebel,  Uerbart,  Dewey, 
and  Kilpatrick,  whereas  greater  stress  has  been  placed  on  inducement 
and  correction  of  trial  response  in  recent  curriculum  developments  in 
mathematics  and  the  sciences. 

At  what  points,  than,  did  emphasis  fall  in  the  exploratory  work 
of  this  project?  Prom  an  examination  of  the  transcripts  and  the  in- 
structor’s personal  recall,  it  is  clear  that  emphasis  focused  at 
steps  3,  A,  and  5:  prcsent.ari.on  of  learning  task,  inducement  of  trial 

response,  and  correction  of  trial  response,  preparation  of  material 
(l)  was  not  unnecessarily  elaborate.  Further,  there  was  no  major  prold.cn 
in  gaining  the  pupils'  interest  so  that  motivation  (2)  did  not  take  up 
a great  deal  of  time.  And  since  presentation  of  the  learning  task 
(3)  was  kept  intentionally  simple,  this  point  was  not  unduly  featured. 
There  was , however,  explicit  concern  with  inducement  and  correction  of 
trial  responses  ( T , 5),  especially  the  foimcr.  Given  the  nature  of  the 
learning,  perhaps  "cTarif icn t io*;,r  of  trial  response  is  more  a^t,  hut 
this  is  a minor  point. 

Learning  tasks  consisted  of  laving  pupils  learn  such  concepts  as 
.subject,  formal  relations,  and  mood  as  aspects  of  works  of  art,  and  to 
practice  attending  to  these  aspect;  tn  a variety  of  objects.  Most  time 
was  spent  on  tie  topic  of  for -al  relations  (which  implies  the  activity 
of  formal  analysis),  i.e.,  the  business  of  showing  how  elements  in  a 
work  of  art  arc  related.  It  was  the  willingness  and  ability  of  t! c 
pupils  to  follow  the  guidance  of  the  instructor  and  to  engage  in  formal 
analysis  themselves  .hal  wore  Lie  most  premising  findings  of  t’  e work. 
Indeed,  if  the  children  bail  not  ketone  tolerant  of  analysis,  and  if  they 
had  not  cultivated  some  critical  <avc;L>^  • I doubt  l- at  (hiring  the 
eighth  session  the  greater  pa»‘t  of  an  hour  could  1 *ve  been  given  over 
to  a disc.  inn  of  a nineteenth  “century  French  11  Anting  by  Corot.  In 
the  instructor's  opinion,  this  was  the.  bighpoinL  of  the  work  and  a 
possible  portent  of  the  plausibility  of  exemplar  study,  even  with  rela- 
tively young  minds,  but  perhaps  oven  more  so  with  older  children. 

hors  t wa  ' spent  on  st ers  0 a vd  7,  fixation  of  re:.*  opse  and 
iy' : it  ■ and  ova  1 1 at  j on  . Tiro  d*d  not  permit  it.  hrcl  more  nrac- 

: L'C  *n  formal  euaiy.is,  ns  well  as  'vacticc  in  responding  to  expressive 
( ■<  t d ) prc'tTties,  would  have  boon  needed  to  do  anything  f.  ign  in  can't . 
.ritten  response::  provided  by  the  children  in  the  last  session  coa firmed 
Li  is  all  Loo  -ell.  While  t*l  r responses  were  not  insignificant  a ad, 
mi  the  ins  true l or  1 s opinion,  indicated  aesthetic  growth,  tier  did  not 
reveal  the  range  ov’  richness  of  response  that  longer  practice  doubtless 
would  lave  yielded.  Once  again,  it  was  only  toward  the  latter  part  of 
the  class  ti  at  more  explicit  titration  was  given  to  formal  analysis 
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and  cr.j’vtvi'iho.  vosnonr.es : and  ninrc  the  children  d id  not  l ave  sufficient 
thro  to  grant  io-*  thc^o  rosnonscs  they  could  not  be  expected  to  perform 
at  a h level  on  a ’written  Cert.  Moreover,  tl  ere  w nr  tlie  proMen  of 
crmrnsrvig  in  words  wlMt  war;  seen,  and  i t in  safe  to  assume  that  more 
wa perceived  than  unr.  written  about. 

It  should  be  noted  once  more  that  the  instructor  wan  alert  to  a 
variety  of  cl croon tn  in  the  children's  responses,  First  of  all  there 
was  alertness  to  problems  of  motivation,  especially  since  artistic 
exemplars  were  the  primary  objects  of  study.  ‘Secondly,  the  children's 
responses  were  carefully  noted  for  their  aesthetic  or  nonno.sthetic 
relevance.  Once  it  was  discovered  that  the  children  worn  sufficiently 
motivated  and  seemed  to  bo  enjoying  tbc  contemplative  posture,  effort 
nwitcled  to  ways  of  prompting  responses  along  aesthetic  lines,  toward 
a change,  in  other  words,  in  disposition  to  respond.  Thus  If  a student 
made  a remark  that  seemed  purely  fanciful,  i.e.,  a lapse  from  topical 
concern,  it  was  not  summarily  dismissed:  rather  the  instructor  asked 
questions  as  to  what  the  response  might  mean.  This  was  done  with  a 
view  to  getting  back  on  the  aesthetic  track.  The  instructor  was  also 
interested  in  detecting  difficulties  in  learning  aesthetic  concepts, 
c.g.,  tbc  topics  of  subject,  formal  relations,  pud  mood  previously 
mentioned. 


Transcripts  oi  Sessions  and  Comments 

To  reiterate,  verbatim  transcripts  of  student  responses  were 
not  made,  although  an  effort  was  made  to  retain  a sense  c.f  the  remarks* 
Isolated  quotations  are  accurate  and  were  verified  from  taped  record- 
ings, The  transcripts  x;cre  also  edited  for  clarity  of  reading,  but 
again,  a sense  of  the  sessions  was  retained.  (See  Kvaluatton  section.) 
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Footnotes 

^See  Harry  S.  Broudy,  B.  Othanel  Smith,  and  Joe  R.  Burnett, 
jjcniccracy  and  Excel letice  in  American  Secondary  Kducat ion  (Chicago: 

Rand  McNally  & Co. f 1964),  Chaps.  X,  II.  The  general  analysis 
presented  in  this  part  is  taken  from  this  work. 

2 

The  phrasing  in  from  Luc ion,  quoted  by  Harold  Osoorne  in  AesthtctJLcs 
and  Critic  ism  (London:  Ru;  Hedge  < Kegan  Paul  Ltd.,  1955),  p.  5. 

3 

For  example,  jn  J e f fey s on ia  ni s m and  the  American  Novel  (Columbia: 
Teachers  College  Press,  1967),  Howard  Mumford  Jones  writes  that  the 
power  of  fiction  in  molding  the  American  outlook  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  things  about  it.  "In  vain,"  he  says,  "do  historians  tell  us 
that  the  frontier,  Puritanism,  slavery,  international  society,  and 
American  business  ethics  were  or  are  far  more  complex  than  the  appear 
to  be  in  the  cases  of  Leathers  locking , Hester  Prynne,  Uncle  Tom,  Isabel 
Archer,  and  George  Babbit.  Fiction  creates  its  o”n  patterns  and  stamps 
their  image  upon  the  American  imagination,"  (p.  9). 

i± 

In  The  House  of  Intellect  (New  York:  Harper  & Brothers,  1959), 
Jacques  Barzun  expresses  his  conviction  "that  art  is  miraculously  pre- 
cise and  communicative  in  its  own  domain  of  fused  spirit  and  sensation. 

It  awakens  knowledge  of  a kind  no  other  means  can  reach.  But  that  kind 
is  not  the  only  k*nd,  and  the  means  that  art  uses  are  a 1 wavs  less  than 
explicit . " (p . 17) . 

^Gscar  Wilde's  dictum  "Nature  imitates  art"  is  standard  in  this 
context.  In  a similar  vein  a contemporary  critic  writes  that  "A  great 
poem,  a classic  novel,  press  in  upon  us;  they  assail  and  occupy  the 
strong  places  of  our  consciousness.  They  exercise  upon  our  imagination 
and  desires,  upon  our  ambitions  and  most  covert  dreams,  a strange, 
bruising  mastery.  Men  who  burn  books  know  what  they  are  doing.  The 
artist  is  the  uncontrollable  force:  no  Western  eye,  since  Van  Gogh, 
looks  on  a cypress  without  observing  in  it  the  start  of  flame.1’  George 
Steiner,  La n gua ge  a nd  S i 1 ence  (New  York:  Atheneuin,  1967),  p.  10.  In 
sociological  terms,  art  constitutes  for  many  persons  an  important 
reference  domain  for  beliefs  about  reality.  For  a discussion  of  refer- 
ence group  theory,  see  Robert  K.  Lane  and  David  0.  Sears,  Pub  He  C p 1 n i on 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. : Prent ice -Ha  1 1 , luc. , ISG4),  Chap.  IV. 

^See  the  collection  o research  studies  and  introductory  essay  in 
Wilbur  Schramm  (ed.),  Tic  Effects  of  Television  on  Children  and 
Adolescents  (New  York:  UNESCO,  1964). 

^Regarding  the  practical  social  consequences  of  calling  .something 
a work  of  art,  Paul  >:iff  notes  that,  among  other  things,  objects  either 
do  or  do  rot  get  placed  in  museums,  have  public  funds  spent  on  them, 
take  up  people's  time  who  look  at  theth  in  museums  and  galleries  or  as 
reproductions  in  books,  etc.  Thus  on  the  Issue  of  critical  disputes 
about  art  he  writes  that  "it  would  bo  absurd  to  cull  such  disputes 
merely  verbal."  "The  Task  of  Defining  a Work  of  Art,"  anti  ologizod  in 
R.  A.  Smith  (ed.),  Aesthetics  and  Cri tlcism_in_Art  Education  (Chicago: 
Rand  McNally  6 Co.,  1966) ,"Vp7  ToY-TdS . ' 
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* Tills  analyst r»  fo)  lows  the  discussion  in  Chapters  III  and  IV  in 
ftrondy  ci  nl. , Democracy  and  Excellence . . . . , op.  c.  i.  t . 

'Solon  T.  Kimball  and  James  K.  McClellan,  Jr.,  j^duca^tion ^and the 
Hew  Ajicrica  (Hew  York : Random  House,  1962). 

Philip  H.  Elenix,  Realms  of:  Meaning  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Rook 
Co. , 1964). 

^The  Experimental  Psychology  of  Bejiuty  (London:  Methuen,  (962), 

»>p.  29-30." 

12 

According  to  Je  . ; Barzuu,  "Finesse. . . is  the  power  that  seizes 
on  relations  by  an  immediate  impression  and  t^lthout  literalism.  It 
takes  up  experience  by  a rapid  synthetic  glance,  reaching  truth,  not 
through  demonstration,  but  through  an  intuition  of  significance.  This 
quick  sense  of  how  things  go  together  and  of  what  they  mean  may  be  right 
or  wrong  and  usually  it  cannot  give  an  account  of  its  work;  to  prove 
its  rightness  or  error  is  impossible;  but  this  results 

remains  the  only  means  the  mind  has  to  know  the  world  at  first  hand. 

That  knowledge  is  not  £rccinc  in  the  way  of  geometric  science  but  it  i r 
exaejt:  one  recognizes  a friend's  face  without  a chain  of  demonstration, 
just  as  one  knows  and  responds  to  a song  without  analyzing  its  structure 
or  s L a t cm  cuts,"  in  Sc  ion  c e:  T1  ]fi  in  ter  t a ininent  (New  York:  Harper  & 

Row,  1964),  pp.  2&9-290. 

\ 3 

As  evidenced  in  Morris  Jo  i Lx  1 s 1 Urn l o { an d the  PI 1 i l o s o p* n f 
M Lcrarv  CviiJ^cij^m  (Chicago:  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press , 1964). 

^"Aes thet icians"  here  refers  primarily  to  philosophers  of  art  who 
teach  courses  called  "philosophy  of  art"  or  "aesthetics"  in  (usually) 
colleges  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  Occasionally  there  is  confusion 
regarding  (a;  aesthet ics , a philosophic  discipline  or  field  of  study, 

(b)  aesthetic  Ians , (c)  aesthetic  experience,  which  is  the  structural  form 
of  experience  or  perceptual  focus  of  awareness  under  certain  conditions, 
and  (d)  aesthetic  education,  which,  as  indicated  herein,  implies  a 
conception  of  education  that  uses  concepts,  principles,  and  procedures 
from  aesthetics  which  are  helpful  in  developing  the  capacity  to  have 
refined  and  enlightened  aesthetic  experiences  of  works  of  art. 

^Such  choosing  and  selecting  inviLcs  the  charge  of  eclecticism. 
However,  it  is  not  the  desire  to  be  eclectic  but  rather  the  nature  of 
the  subject  matter  that  dictates  the  multiple  grounds  of  justification 
presented  here.  Kfforts  that  attempt  to  encompass  the  varieties  of  art 
and  aesthetic  experience  within  a singLc  purpose  or  function  tend  to  be 
too  exclusive. 

^Cf.  Monroe  C.  Beardsley,  "Intrinsic  Value,"  Philosophy  and  Pheno- 
menological Research,  Vol.  26,  No.  1 (September  1965),  pp.  1-17. 
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Heard*}  Icy , “The  Aesthetic  Problem  or  hist  if  lea  Lion, 11  Journal  of 
Acs tl \c t i.c  Kdj ic a L i qi i , Vol.  I,  No.  2 (Spring  1966),  p n . 2909." 

* j)onrd:>  1 ev,  "Intrinsic  Value,11  pp.  13-16. 

1 9 

Tv.  "The  Diner  Inina  Cion  of  Acatlctic  Enjoyment , n Jlr  it J.sh  Journal 
of  /\r ‘ ' ^ » Vol  . 3,  Mo.  6 (October  1963),  pp.  *96-297,  Heards  Ley 
r-novjr.  \:hnl  several  or  ova!  non  l aesthetic  theories  are  based  on  circular 
reasoning.  See  al?o  Morris  Wcilx,  "The  Role  of  Theory  in  Aes that l.cs ,,r 
on  15.  ^ St  ^ Aejjtl  iq  t i; ' ; : and  Art;  Cr  i t ic  ism , Vol.  23,  Ho.  .1  (September  I95G), 

^F-  V..  Snnrahott,  Tl  e^  Structm  c of  Aesthetics  (Tornoto:  Universe  t y 
o f Tor  on  to  Pr  e r,  s , 1963),  i ■ , 207  . 

2 • 

Iredell.  J oflk  ins,  A v t _tj ie  Huna  n 12n  t:  c r p r l ex  (C  a mb r i cl  g c : Ha  r va  r cl 

Culvers ity  Press,  1951),  p.  232. 

°2 

This  does  not  imply  that  works  of  art  have  always  been,  ore  now, 
or  will  be  designed  only  for  aesthetic  contempla t ion,  Nonetheless,  as 
Harold  Osborne  has  pointed  out,  even  works  having  religious  or  magical 
functions  exhibit  aesthetic  proper! ic.-  which  are  redundant  to  their 
utilitarian  func  t ions . Acs  the  t ics  and  A r Tl  i e n rv  (London:  Lon  gma  n * s , 
Green,  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1961),  p.  I?. 


‘ ' '-o  ’ / i :'v  *'  V'PLh.otlc  pvohlcM  of  Just if  icat ion ,!1  p.  30, 

lV'nrch! 1 c; ■ < *■  o i •*'  making  a cognitive  elahs  for  art. 

"^Susnoiie.  h.  hangar,  Mind:  An  Kssny ^ on  Human.  Feeling,  Vol.  I 
Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Prose,  1967),  p,  59. 
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(T.onlnu:  Fell  lien  6-  Co.,  ltd., 


Nr  ln<iii  OriMbin,  j -angon  yes  o f Art:  An  Approach  to  a 'Theory  of 
(Indiana*  ol  is  : The  dobbs -Terrill  Co.,  j nc  . , 196').  prse  also  the 
essay  review  of  this  work  "Jynholie  Syr; tons , Cognitive  Efficacy,  and 
Aesthetic  -.'ducal ton,"  ;d  fob  a*:  eared  in  Vol.  JTT,  No.  f\  (October  1969) 
of  the  Jorvnal  of  AefiLixtic  'Muention,  nr.  123-136. 
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3 A Ibid. , p.  259. 

3CCascy,  o£.  £il*  > P*  62. 

3"Cf.  Harry  S.  Broudy,  "The  Role  of  the  Humani ties  in  tic  Curricu- 
lum,’' Journal^  of  Ac rj ith ct ic  JSduca it Ton,  Vol.  1,  No,  2 (Autumn  1960),  p.  2 A. 

37 

Hi.  1 1 lam  J . Bnur  61  and  William  G . Bowen , per f qrriinjj  Arts  : JTlije 
Economic  Dilemma  (Hew  York:  The  'J>;crtieth  Century  Fund,  L%6).  See  also 
the  editorial  of  the  January  1909  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Aesthetic 
Education . 

See  pp.  2V-34  of  thla  chapter, < 

^ J e nh i n a , 051 . c it . : p . 20  3. 

D.  Aiken  (ed.),  ^ume Jlora l and  pq  1 it i cal  phi  1 os opl  y (New 
York:  Hafner  Publishing  Co.,  1948),  p.  178. 

*^Such  considerations  involve  the  problem  of  the  definition  of 
art,  tie  logical  issues  of  which  have  been  clarified  in  a number  of 
recent  essays.  See  tic  collection  in  R.  Smith  (ed,),  Aesthetics  and 
Grit  i c i sm  in  Art  hduca t i. 011,  op.  c it . , Part  II. 

^2Kr.ox  Hill,  Interpreting  hi tcratu^i  (Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1966),  p.  52. 

^Isabel  C.  Hungcrland,  "Tlie  Concept  of  Intention  in  Art  Criticism,11 
Jo u r n 1 a 1 of  Phil o s o phy , Vol.  L (1952),  p.  737  . 

^Kuox  Hill,  op.  c it . , p,  51. 

^Currently  under  attack  by  some  acstheticians  are  the  foundational 
concepts  of  aesthetics  itself.  The  issues  are  drawn  in  two  recent 
articles:  Virgil  C,  Aldrich,  "Back  to  Aesthetic  Experience,"  Jqurnal^qf 
Aesthetics^ and  Ar ^Criticism,  Vol.  XXIV  (Spring  1966),  pp.  365-371  ; 
and  George  Dickey,  "Attitude  and  Ob’cct:  Aldrich  on  the  Aesthetic," 

JAAC,  XXV  (Fall  1966),  pp.  89-91. 

^J.  0.  Urmson,  "What  Makes  a Situation  Aesthetic?"  anthologized  in 
Smith,  £2*  ci t . , p.  127, 

^F.  E.  Sparshott,  ££.  c i t . , p.  252. 

^For  example,  the  writings  of  Jean  Piaget  and  Jerome  S,  Bruner. 

^Harry  S.  Broudy,  "3he  Structure  of  Knowledge  in  the  Arts,"  in 
Smith,  0£.  cU.  , p.  36. 

" ^ J o urn a 1 o f Ph ilos££h^ , Vol.  XL  (June  1943),  p.  329. 
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^ See  ilonroc  C,  Beardsley,  Acs ithc ‘ties : Probl^ema  .in  the  VhjJosonb^ 
of  Cr i t ie r m (New  York:  HarcourL,  Brace  & World,  I.ic,,  1958),  p.  86; 
and  C.  I,  Ste/enson,  "On  the  'Analysis'  of  a Worl:  of  Art,"  phi losopbic 
novicu,  Vol.  L/C VI I (1958),  p.  46 . 

J^F;nnk  Sibley,  "Aesthetic  and  Uonncslhctic,"  Philosophical  Slevinw, 
Vo 1 . XLLIV  (1965),  n.  143 . 

53 

1 T T! j e Critique  of  Judgment,"  anthologized  in  Karl  Aschcnbrcnncr 
and  Arnold  Isenbcrg  (eds.),  Aes  thet ic  Theories  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1965),  p.  189. 


5ftIhW 

. , p. 

171 . 

wTI 

Ijmd 

• • P* 

180. 

lClby 4 

. , p. 

186. 

57 

Tie  principles  of  Aesthetics,  2nd  cd.  (Lev;  York;  Appleton 
Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1946),  p.  103. 

58IUint 

, op. 

£it. , p.  176, 

^For  a similar  specification  oC  critical  phases,  sec  Edmund  B. 
Feldman,  Art  as  Inajgc  and^  Idea  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.:  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  1967),  Chapter  15.  It  might  be  noted  that  the  usual  trinity 
is  description,  interpretation,  and  evaluation.  Because  of  the  pedagogi 
cal  importance  of  formal  analysis,  however,  this  phase  is  isolated. 
Especially  relevant  in  understanding  the  nature  of  critical  activity  is 
iiorrir.  JcitzV;  Hamlet  and  the  Philosophy  of  Literary  Critic ism,  op , c it . 
i/cilz  ■ abes  the  criticism  of  Harilc^t  as  a paradigm  of  what  criticism  is 
and  isolates  the  following  modes:  description,  explanation,  evaluation, 
and  poetics  (aesthetics). 

^FranV  Sibley,  "Aesthetic  Concepts,"  In  K.  Smith,  on.  c^it . , 

vr.  33m-33< . 

^ For  a discussion  of  cognitive,  moral,  and  ac.sthntic  judgments, 
see  Ilonroe  C.  Beardsley,  A^sihe tjLcy;j  Pr  qbjLenis..^,  o£.  c i L . , Chap.  X. 

0 2 

See  the  distinction  between  "emotion-arousal"  and  "recognition 
of  emotional  quality”  v?ords  in  It.  W.  Hepburn  "Emotions  and  Emotional 
Ovalities;  Some  Attempts  at  Analysis,"  British  Journal  of  Aestbcticjs, 
Vol.  I (1981),  p.  267.  ' - 

63 

See  tli c discussion  of  content  In  Broudy,  "The  Structure  of 
Knowledge  In  the  Arts,"  in  It.  Smith,  0£.  c i t . , pp.  37-'iO. 

^*Any  standard  anthology  of  aesthetics  will  reveal  a sense  of  the 
topics  currently  structuring  the  discipline.  In  this  connection  sec 
Hm roe  C.  Beardsley  and  Herbert  U.  Scbuellcv  (eds.),  Aesthetic  Inquiry 
(Belmont,  Cal.:  Dichcrson  Publishing  Co.,  1967).  This  volume  is  a 
col  1 oct  i on  of  articles  from  the  Jour  na  1 of  Acs  the  tics  and  A r t Cr i t i c i sm . 
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D 1?  e a i*  d s 1 e y , Ac  s t he  tics  Problems ... . , op.  c it . 

^Sibley,  '‘Aesthetic  Concepts op . , pp.  336-339. 

67 

It  might  also  be  noted  that  the  expression  1 It  is  quiet  and 
peaceful"  may,  on  one  view,  be  classified  as  a descriptive  statement, 
and  some  philosophers  use  the  term  description  in  this  way.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  construe  the  properties  of  an  object  in  such  and  such 
fashion  may  also  be  understood  as  giving  an  interpretation  of  meaning 
or  import,  for  the  same  properties  may  be  construed  in  different  ways. 
Furthermore,  the  expression  may  function  evaluativety  as  well;  that  is, 
"quietness”  and  "peacefulness"  in  this  context  may  be  saying  something 
positive  about  the  properties  of  the  object.  This  is  merely  one  more 
example  of  how  critical  phases  overlap  and  how  responses  must  be  inter- 
preted in  their  context.  For  a discussion  of  critical  statements  involv 
ing  references  to  genetic,  objective,  and  affective  considerations,  see 
Monroe  C.  Beardsley,  Aesthetics:  Problems .... , op . cit . , pp.  456-464. 

^ Dona  I d Arnstinc,  "Needed  Research  and  the  Hole  of  Definitions 
in  Art  Deluca t i on , " studies  in  Art  Education,  Vol.  VTI  ('  ifu  . * 1 T 6 .r; ) , 
p.  7.  

69 

Harry  S.  Broudy  and  John  Palmer,  lixcanipl/its  oj  Tone!  Ing ; Dot hod 
(Chicago:  Hand  KcNaU.y  b Co.,  1966). 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  EXEMPLAR  APPROACH  IN  A WIDER  CONIEXT 

This  chapter  presents  a discussion  of  the  exemplar  approach  within 
a wide  educational  context.  The  major  topics  under  consideration  are 
the  foundations  of  aesthetic  education,  educational  theory,  the  objec- 
tives of  general  music  and  general  art  programs,  and  alternative 
approaches  to  aesthetic  education. 

Founda  t ions 

Those  who  attempt  to  justify  aesthetic  education  say  that  it  is 
compatible  with  the  principles  of  general  education,  has  support  from 
the  philosophy  of  art  (aesthetics),  and  can  be  structured  in  accordance 
with  psychological  principles.  However,  such  an  effort  to  reach  back 
into  other  disciplines  will  not  produce  a unified  approach  to  aesthetic 
education.  Aestheticians  rarely  suggest  educational  procedures  directly, 
and  psychologists  present  a variety  of  views  on  even  the  most  fundamental 
issues.  The  best  approach  is  probably  the  one  which  enables  the  school 
to  achieve  its  broad  objectives.  If,  for  example,  the  good  life  is  a 
broad  objective  of  the  school,  aesthetic  education  can  contribute  by 
exposing  the  student  to  the  world  of  the  arts--in  almost  anyone's 
definition  a component  of  the  good  life.  The  exemplar  approach  would 
be  justified  insofar  as  it  proves  itself  to  be  the  most  effective  way 
of  achieving  insight  and  enthusiasm  for  the  arts.  Many  approaches  can 
be  justified  on  a philosophical  or  psychological  basis,  and  a variety 
of  coherent  programs  can  be  developed  to  reach  various  objectives.  Given 
equally  well -des igned  approaches,  the  ultimate  question  remains  one  of 
objectives . 

General  Education 

A program  of  general  education  may  currently  be  found  in  many 
elementary  schools,  grades  K-6.  However,  it  is  not  often  found  beyond 
grade  six,  although  frequently  advocated  by  educational  theorists.  In 
Democracy  and  Excellence  in  American  Secondary  Education,  1964,  Broudy, 
Smith  and  Burnett  call  for  a common  curriculum  of  general  studies  for 
grades  7-12,  noting  that  in  the  scientifically  based  mass  society, 
vo  jtional  training  increasingly  presupposes  thorough  grounding  in 
general  studies.  They  anaLyze  late  twentieth  century  American  culture 
and  discuss  the  structure  of  the  learning  and  teaching  processes,  and 
the  various  uses  of  schooling  ip  life.  They  maintain  that  general 
education  fur  all  serves  as  the  remedy  for  a variety  of  current  problems 
as  well  as  the  best  education  for  an  individual. 

The  curriculum  described  in  Democracy  and  Excellence  is  devoid  of 
electives.  The  total  educational  program  is  outlined  in  the  following 
way : 


Symbolics  of  information:  English,  foreign  language,  and 

mathematics  as  skills  and  as  sciences. 
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Basic  sciences: 


general  science,  biology,  physics,  and 
chemis  try . 


Developmental  studies:  (I)  evolution  of  the  cosmos, 


(II)  evolution  of  social  institutions,  and 

(III)  evolution  of  man's  culture. 


Molar  problems: 


Exemplars : 


art,  music,  drama,  literature, 
typical  social  problems.^ 


In  this  scheme,  the  arts  receive  an  important  place.  Curriculum 
specialists  have  rarely  placed  them  on  a footing  equal  to  such  time- 
honored  disciplines  as  the  sciences.  Here,  however,  the  exemplar 
segment  of  the  curriculum  is  expected  to  carry  3 heavy  burden:  to 

provide  value  education  through  models  of  perfection  as  well  as  to  aid 
the  development  of  rational  powers.  The  education  of  prospective 
consumers  of  the  arts  has  as  its  aim  the  building  of  ’’aesthetic 
evaluative  maps,"  the  development  of  "enlightened  cherishing." 

Aes  the  tics 

There  are  three  major  positions  in  aesthetics  regarding  the  nature 
of  meaning  in  art.  One  holds  that  the  art  object  is  an  organic  body  of 
interrelationships,  a play  of  formal  patterns,  which  makes  no  reference 
to  anything  outside  itself.  Opposed  to  this  formalist  position  is  the 
re feren t ia lis t view  which  maintains  that  works  of  art  may  be  understood 
only  insofar  as  their  connections  with  external  reality  are  uncovered. 

A middle  position,  known  as  expressionism,  believes  in  both  the  organic 
nature  of  the  work  and  the  necessity  for  extra -art is t ic  meaning. 

Many  programs  of  aesthetic  education  have  emphasized  the  referen- 
tialist  viewpoint  and  ha/e  continually  emasculated  the  work  of  art 
by  subordinating  it  to  various  moral  or  social  truths.  The  formalist 
position,  while  rarely  held  in  practice,  is  sometimes  offered  as  a 
counterbalance  to  the  excesses  of  the  re ferent ial is ts . The  most 
sensible  position  seems  to  be  that  of  the  expressionists.  It  avoids 
the  cold,  purely  analytic  method  of  the  formalists  as  well  as  the  naive 
postulates  of  the  opposite  point  of  view. 

The  best  exposition  of  expressionist  theory  is  that  of  Suzanne 
Langer.  She  defines  the  art  object  as  a presentational  form,  a 
symbolic  object,  and  a microcosm  of  human  feelings.  She  upholds  the 
validity  of  the  formalist  view  that  the  art  work  is  an  interesting 
visual  or  tonal  play,  but  relates  such  an  activity  to  human  life. 

The  work  of  art  represents  the  artist's  view  of  human  feeling;  indeed,  it 
captures  the  very  patterns  of  feeling.  The  expressionist  position 
reminds  us  that  due  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  larger  contexts 
(philosophical,  historical,  cultural)  in  relation  to  which  individual 
pieces  derive  part  of  their  meaning. 
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It  seems  clear  that  a viable  curriculum  in  aesthetic  education 
should  avoid  overemphasis  on  such  matters  as  program  music  which  are 
the  result  of  referent ia  list  thinking.  Rather,  it  should  seek  to  place 
the  study  of  the  art  object  itself  in  the  central  position,  taking 
care  to  pcint  out  that  the  object’s  appeal  derives  partially  from  its 
profound  relationship  to  human  experience. 

In  practice,  the  adoption  of  the  expressionist  position  by 
analysts  has  led  to  perceptive,  humanistic  commentaries  on  works  of 
art.  Examples  ma^  be  found  in  the  studies  of  musical  meaning  presented 
by  Leonard  Meyer.  Meyer's  discussions  of  the  nature  of  music  draw 
upon  recent  thinking  in  such  areas  as  information  theory  and  semantics, 
and  they  cffer  brilliant  explorations  into  the  meaning-symbolizing 
process.  For  example,  Meyer  believes  that  emotion  is  evoked  when 
tendencies  of  tonal  material  are  inhibited  or  resolved,  He 
distinguishes  areas  of  stability  and  instability  and  discusses  the 
ways  in  which  they  convey  emotion.  Just  as  deviations  are  unsettling 
in  an  individual  work,  so  the  appearance  of  new  norms  heralds  the 
breakdown  of  style  and  the  emergence  of  new  style.  Thus,  Meyer's 
analyses  cf  individual  works  enable  him  to  explain  both  musical  and 
cultural  problems.  This  is  in  line  with  expressionist  theory. 

Joshi a Taylor,  like  Meyer,  takes  a moderate  position  between 
formalists  and  ref e ren t ia 1 is t s . He  speaks  of  the  fusion  of  form  and 
subject  matter  as  the  unit  of  expression.  In  the  following  passage, 
he  is  concerned  with  the  visual  arts; 


To  keep  from  confusing  what  we  normally  call  the 
subject  matter  of  a work--the  identifiable  objects, 
incidents,  or  suggested  outside  experiences  that 
we  recogni ze - -wi th  the  more  complete  aspect,  taking, 
as  it  were,  the  part  for  the  whole,  it  might  be 
useful  to  adopt  the  term  'expressive  content1  to 
describe  that  unique  fusion  of  subject  matter  and 
specific  visual  form  which  characterizes  the 
particular  work  of  art.  'Subject  matter,1  then, 
would  be  the  objects  and  incidents  represented; 
'expressive  content1  would  refer  to  the  combined 
effect  of  subject  matter  and  visual  form. 


The  curriculum  planner  should  keep  an  open  mind  regarding  the 
nature  of  art.  New  works  force  us  to  reevaluate  the  very  definition 
of  art  and  the  ways  in  which  it  communicates.  As  Morris  Weitz  points 
out,  the  definition  of  art  should  remain  open-ended  A single  theory, 
even  the  expressionist  viewpoint,  merely  offers  fertile  suggestions 
and  not  final  answers 

In  searching  for  justification  for  the  aesthetic  education  program, 
it  is  useful  to  consider  not  only  the  nature  of  art,  but  also  the  nature 
of  aesthetic  knowing  Since  the  expert  critic  is  the  paradigm  of  an 
aesthetic  knower,  an  aesthetic  education  program  is  remiss  that  does 
not  develop  critical  skills  within  the  generalist  frame  of  reference. 
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1.  The  initial  confrontation  with  the  work  of  art  is  on  the 
level  of  descr ipt ion , consisting  of  such  activities  as 
noting  the  genre,  observing  the  medium,  presenting  historical 
information,  and  identifying  the  subject  matter. 

2.  Ana  lysis  involves  close  scrutiny  of  the  elements  of  the  work 
and  their  interrelationships  (form). 

3.  Interpretation  is  an  attempt  to  "!>ay  something  about  the 
meaning  of  the  content  of  the  work  . . . as  a whole,  as 
distinct  from  its  subject  matter.1'  The  general  message  of 
the  work  is  considered,  and  related  to  human  life,  historical 
position,  and  the  culture  of  which  it  is  a part. 

4.  The  final  phase  of  critical  activity  is  eva lua t ion  in  which 
an  assessment  of  value  and  merit  is  made.  This  highest  level 
of  judgment  considers  such  matters  as  unity,  complexity, 
intensity,  import  (significance),  originality,  satisfaction 
of  ex tra -aes the t ic  function,  and  success  in  relation  to 

the  critic's  view  of  "the  possible." 

Psychology 

Logically,  the  curriculum  planner  should  choose  key  concepts  and 
major  aspects  of  his  discipline  for  inclusion  in  the  curriculum. 
However,  only  knowledge  of  psychology  can  guarantee  that  the  concepts 
he  chooses  to  teach  will  be  within  the  grasp  of  any  particular  age 
level.  Unfortunately,  we  know  very  little  about  normal  maturation 
in  the  arts  and  hardly  more  about  learned  behavior.  Some  things  seem 
obvious.  For  example,  the  consideration  of  historical  concepts  should 
probably  not  occur  until  approximately  the  age  of  12,  when  some  chrono- 
logical  awareness  is  manifested.  Consideration  of  stylistic  influence, 
which  takes  place  in  time,  is  not  necessarily  ruled  out,  but  it  would 
seem  unwise  to  involve  young  students  in  discussion  of  century-long 
developments  and  their  cultural  significance.  Experimentation  in 
these  matters  is  absolutely  necessary  if  decisions  concerning  the 
sequencing  of  subject  matter  are  tc  be  made  with  assurance. 

Viktor  Lowenfeld  devoted  a lifetime  of  research  to  the  matter  of 
creative  growth  in  the  visual  arts,  providing  us  with  a broad  picture 
of  the  limitations  and  possibilities  of  children  at  various  age 
levels.  He  distinguishes  six  major  stages  of  development. 

1.  Scribbling  state~-2-4  years. 

2.  Preschematic  stage--4-7  years. 

3.  Schematic  stage--7-9  years. 

4.  Gang  age--9-ll  years. 

5.  Reasoning  stage--ll-l3  years. ^ 

6.  Ad olescence - - 1 3-var ious  ages. 

At  present,  art  activity  in  early  elementary  school  consists 
primarily  in  the  development  of  representational  ability,  handling  of 
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line  and  color,  and  work  in  various  media.  An  interest  in  handling 
space  and  perspective  comes  later  as  does  a capacity  for  handling 
abstract  concepts.  These  aspects  of  a**t  are  usually  introduced  in 
upper  elementary  grades  or  junior  high  school.  However,  we  must 
consider  Bruner's  notion  that  the  foundations  of  any  subject  may  be 
taught  in  some  form  to  any  age  person,  providing  the  appropriate 
language  is  used.  Here  also,  experimentation  is  needed  to  determine 
where  various  concepts  belong  in  the  long-range  curriculum. 

Musical  researchers  have  neglected  the  maturation  process  in 
their  attention  to  matters  of  learned  behavior.  An  exception  is 
Marilyn  Pflederer,  who  has  dealt  with  the  ways  in  which  children  at 
various  age  levels  form  cognitive  musical  maps  and  retain  invariants 
when  subjected  to  controlled  changes  in  the  musical  stimulus.  She 
has  observed  that  "musical  intelligence  is  a superior  form  of  musical 
organization,  represented  by  a framework  of  musical  concept*  which  is 
built  up  through  a utilization  of  the  principle  of  conservation."^ 

For  example,  imagine  a melody  played  twice  with  the  second  presentation 
differing  in  one  way  from  the  first  Students  who  are  able  to  conserve 
the  stimulus  notice  that  the  melody  is  the  same  in  present?' ’ on  number 
two  except  for  the  deformation.  Those  who  have  not  developed  conserva- 
tion are  unable  to  retain  the  original  melody  and  have  difficult/ 
making  a comparison  between  the  two  presentations.  Research  of  this 
type  will  enable  us  to  discern  how  and  in  what  order  various  concepts 
might  best  be  presented. 

At  this  stage  in  the  history  of  aesthetic  education,  little  is 
known  about  developing  a psychologically  viable  curriculum!  A 
logical  structure  for  presentation  to  students  seems  to  be  most 
feasible  for  the  present  time. 


The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  place  "the  exemplar  approach" 
in  a domain  or  domains  of  the  discipline  of  educational  philosophy! 
Major  problems  in  the  philosophy  of  education  seem  to  fall  into  six 
categories:  function,  objectives,  content,  Subject  matter,  sequence, 

or  method  The  various  approaches  to  aesthetic  education  become 
bette  r defined  if  they  can  be  categorized  and  removed  from  the 
amorphous  realm  in  which  they  so  often  reside. 


Much  of  what  is  done  in  education  is  an  outgrowth  of  fundamental 
views  regarding  the  function  of  the  school.  Some  theorists,  for 
example,  hold  that  the  major  function  of  the  school  is  the  socializa- 
tion and  politicization  of  the  Learner.  Others  maintain  that  the 
school  exists  as  a vehicle  lot  the  solution  of  crises  in  the  society. 
Still  others  propose  that  the  major  function  of  the  school  is  to 
transmit  'he  important  aspects  of  the  cultural  heritage. 


Educational  Theory 


Function 
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The  exemplar  approach  is  not  a problem  in  the  domain  of  function. 
It  might  aid  in  integrating  the  learner  with  his  environment,  in 
developing  communication  for  solving  sooiul  animosities,  and  in 
transmitting  a major  area  of  man's  thought.  The  transmission  of  the 
heritage  position  is  most  in  accord  with  the  general  education 
philosophy  that  surrounds  the  exemplar  approach}  but  the  approach 
might  be  feasible  with  any  serious  alternatives 

Ob  iec tivos 

The  next  level  of  educational  philosophy,  in  order  of  increasing 
specificity,  is  object ives  (aims  or  goals),  which  are  concerned  with 
the  role  of  the  school  in  relation  to  the  individual.  Most  theorists 
would  propose  that  the  major  aims  of  the  school  are  to  modify  the 
behavior  of  the  student  and  to  help  him  realize  his  full  potential. 
Other  broad  goels  frequently  advocated  include  preparation  for  world 
citizenship,  preparation  for  a vocation,  development,  of  ethical 
character,  development  of  social  awareness , advancement  of  health, 
and  the  encouragement  of  worthy  use  of  leisure. 

Schools  which  pursue  general,  liberal  education  would  be  more 
likely  to  find  that  the  exemplar  approach  contributes  to  the  attain- 
ment of  their  major  objectives,  but,  once  again,  the  exemplar  approach 
is  not  a problem  in  this  domain;  advocates  of  the  approach  do  not  have 
to  take  a stand  on  issues  at  this  theoretical  level. 

Conten  t 


Once  objectives  have  been  determined  for  the  educational  program, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  choose  experiences  which  lead  to  their  attain- 
ment. Experiences  a re  either  organized  into  courses  based  on  single 
disciplines  or  into  broad,  interdisc i p 1 i nar y topics  which  take  the 
place  of  courses.  Conte n t refers  to  these  large-scale  arrangements 
of  knowledge,  whether  they  be  grouped  around  a single  discipline  or  a 
complex  top^c. 

The  choice  of  content  should  follow  the  establishment  of  a 
hierarchy  of  ob jec t ives --it se 1 f a choice  on  the  higher  level  of 
generality.  Specific  arees  are  emphasized  depending  on  which 
objectives  are  held  most  ..ear.  Thus,  Latin  and  mathematics  are 
crucial  for  some  advocates  of  mental  discipline  The  social  sciences 
pl^y  a major  role  for  those  who  favor  life  adjustment.  Those  who  aim 
to  tiinsmit  the  heritage  and  to  develop  world  citizenship  might  advocate 
greater  emphasis  on  the  arts  and  humanities  However,  the  exemplar 
approach  is  a smalle*'  problem  within  the  domain  of  the  arts  and  there- 
fore is  not  an  i^sue  at  this  level.  Rather,  those  who  discuss  the 
possibilities  of  the  approach  have  already  assumed  that  the  arts  are 
justifiable  as  content. 
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Subject  matter 

Once  the  broad  areas  of  content  have  been  chosen,  what  specific 
experiences  should  be  included  in  the  curriculum?  At  this  point,  we 
are  concerned  with  the  problem  of  subject  matter. 

There  is  no  widespread  agreement  concerning  the  basis  for  choosing 
subject  matter.  Some  theorists  would  choose  that  subject  matter  which 
contributes  to  growth  of  competence.  They  postulate  certain  "fundamen- 
tals" of  a discipline,  certain  basic  elements  (heat,  light,  magnetism; 
melody,  rhythm,  harmony)  and  develop  a curriculum  which  begins  with 
and  focuses  upon  aspects  of  these  elements.  However,  there  is  little 
agreement  on  what  is  really  fundamental  and  even  on  what  constitutes 
the  boundaries  of  individual  disciplines.  Bennett  Reimer  notes  that 
the  so-called  "basic  fundamentals"  of  music --scales , key  signatures, 
time  signatures,  intervals,  chord  structure,  and  the  like--are  neither 
bas^c  nor  fundamental,  but  instead  are  specialized  tools  for  those  who 
will  become  professionals  in  the  field. ^ 

The  usual  fundamentals  approach  founders  upon  one  major  obstacle. 
Few  students  ever  reach  the  advanced  levels  of  a discipline  in  the 
course  of  their  public  school  education.  They  are  condemned  to  the 
continual  discussion  of  relatively  simple  and  minor  concepts,  and  they 
never  savor  the  exciting  aspects  of  a subject  which  reside  at  the 
frontiers  of  the  discipline. 

Another  approach  is  to  choose  that  subject  matter  which  is  most 
closely  related  to  the  present  life  of  the  student.  The  inclusion  of 
popular  music  is  sometimes  justified  by  this  criterion.  However,  the 
uniqueness  of  the  educational  function  is  denied,  for  ether  aspects  of 
his  environment  also  contribute  to  the  student's  knowledge.  Although 
subject  matter  with  a high  degree  of  relevance  may  sometimes  be  the 
most  appropriate  in  a specific  circumstance,  it  hardly  seems  viable  as 
a general  criterion. 

Clearly  related  to  this  environmental  argument  is  the  desire  to 
choose  subject  matter  which  will  be  of  most  value  to  the  student  in 
his  future  life.  Unfor tuna te ly , no  one  knows  what  that  will  be. 
Students  who  are  given  vocational  training,  for  example,  often  find 
upon  its  completion  that  their  job  has  been  automated. 

Another  major  position,  held  by  ma.iy  iiberal  education  advocates, 
claims  that  there  is  a body  of  "knowledge  most  worth  having."  Since 
artistic  masterworks  are  considered  to  be  among  man's  greatest  achieve- 
ments, advocates  of  the  exemplar  approach  propose  this  as  the  basis 
for  subject  matter  choice  For  example,  Broudy,  Smith,  *nd  Burnett 

remark  that  "six  or  even  12  years  is  too  short  a time  to  include  a]l 
the  desirable  ingredients.  Therefore,  what  is  included  is  that  which, 
in  the  writers'  judgment,  no  individual  in  a democratic  mass  society^ 
can  do  without,  and  from  which,  therefore,  no  pupil  can  be  excused." 

Perhaps  the  best  criterion  for  choice  of  subject  mattei  is  the 
development  of  t he  self.  Experience  is  built  upon  experience  as  each 
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individual  situation  demands.  This  complete  individualizing  of 
instruction  seems  feasible  with  the  advent  of  computers;  it  may  be 
the  Ideal  solution  The  "knowledge  most  worth  having'1  position  is 
not  completely  opposed  to  it,  however.  Concerning  this  set  of 
knowledges,  Broudy  remarks  that  MHow  to  translate  this  into  a program 
that  does  not  do  violence  to  individual  differences  in  abilities  and 
interests  is  the  major  problem  for  a Realistic  philosophy  of  education," 

The  exemplar  approach  is  obviously  related  to  the  question  of 
subject  matter.  Arguments  are  concerned  with  whether  or  not  the  study 
of  exemplars  should  be  the  subject  matter  in  an  aesthetic  education 
program.  Depending  upon  one's  view  of  the  criteria  for  subject  matter 
choice,  the  approach  may  or  may  not  be  justified. 

Sequence 

Once  a body  of  subject  matter,  such  as  the  study  of  exemplars, 
is  justified,  the  question  of  sequenc ing  arises.  Where  in  the  total 
curriculum  should  this  subject  matter  be  presence-*,  and  in  what  order 
should  its  constituent  parts  appear? 

Some  theorists  propose  that  disciplines  have  a logical  structure 
which  should  be  followed  in  sequencing  subject  matter.  This  approach, 
though  currently  quite  popular,  raises  several  objections,  First, 
to  define  the  boundaries  of  a discipline  is  not  easy.  Second,  a 
discipline  once  defined  can  be  structured  in  a variety  of  ways.  And 
third,  the  logical  organization  of  subject  matter  is  not  necessarily 
equivalent  to  the  ps\ ^.hological  order  in  which  it  is  grasped  by  the 
s t uden t . 

Another  proposal  is  that  theories  of  learning  be  used  as  criteria 
for  sequencing  subject  matter.  However,  many  of  the  findings  of 
psychology  are  tentative,  and  not  all  have  been  applied  to  educational 
situations  Those  that  have-*for  example,  the  notion  that  immediate 
reinforcement  is  most  effective  when  it  is  clearly  connected  to  the 
behavior  which  it  is  intended  to  re  in  for ce - -may  not  offer  solutions  to 
sequencing  problems.  In  adoption,  much  important  learning  theory, 
such  as  Piaget's  four  stages,  has  not  been  applied  to  learning  in  the 
affective  domain 

Organizing  the  arts  as  disciplines  is  a popular  endeavor  at  the 
present  time.  Due  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  ways  in  which  students 
grasp  concepts  in  the  arts,  educators  are  trying  to  develop  curricula 
in  logical  ways  as  a beginning,  but  this  is  not  the  ultimate  solution 
to  the  problem  of  sequence 

Perhaps  the  best  criterion  for  determining  sequence  is  motivational 
power.  On  this  basis,  ordering  is  determined  by  whatever  has  the 
maximum  power  of  stimulating  the  learner  Hence  sensuous,  concrete, 
bizarre,  and  unusual  experiences  might  ccme  early  in  the  curriculum, 
despite  the  inexactness  of  learning  which  would  initially  prevail. 
Experimentation  will  show  which  events  provide  the  greatest  motivation 
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j at  any  given  age  and  ability  level.  As  far  as  reinforcement  within 

the  sequence  is  concerned,  the  spiral  curriculum  promises  the  greatest 
reward  s . 

^ Advocates  of  the  exemplar  approach  do  not  maintain  that  the  f udy 

of  exemplars  should  occur  throughout  the  sequence  of  aesthetic  education. 

J Broudy  remarks  that  their  very  virtues,  "subtlety,  scope,  and^complexi ty , " 

! make  them  unsatisfactory  at  beginning  levels  of  instruction.  They  are 

thus  proposed  for  grades  7-12.  Thematic  and  chronological  ordering  of 
I exemplars  may  be  most  effective  during  the  major  portion  of  this  time, 

I but  only  experimentation  will  show  how  long  each  can  be  sustained. 

Method 


After  experiences  have  been  chosen  and  ordered,  one  must  consider 
how  they  are  to  be  presented.  Few  decisions  can  be  justified  at  the 
level  of  method  without  extensive  experimentation.  It  is  difficult  to 
set  up  carefully  controlled  situations  in  education,  and  the  findings 
of  psychologists  are  not  always  applicable  to  the  classroom. 

Some  theorists  propose  that  the  learner  be  allowed  to  discover 
concepts  for  himself,  through  situations  in  which  insight  is  achieved 
during  a process  of  inquiry.  Others  believe  that  the  instructor  should 
present  a conceptual  structure  which  may  then  serve  to  organize  future 
learnings.  Many  theorists  hope  that  large  areas  of  knowledge  can  be 
programed  and  methods  individualized. 

Understanding  of  exemplars  requires  the  ability  to  analyze  visual 
and  tonal  structure,  to  see  relationships  and  large-scale  form. 

Students  must  be  able  to  perceive  these  attributes  of  a work.  In 
addition,  they  must  learn  facts  about  the  work  of  art  - -biographical , 
historical,  sociological.  Perhaps  the  ability  to  analyze  an  exemplar 
can  best  be  promoted  by  lecture  and  discussion  of  its  elements  and  form. 
Comparisons  among  exemplars  would  also  be  of  great  value.  Knowledge 
about  the  exemplar  and  its  his  tor ica 1 -c u 1 tura 1 milieu  might  accompany 
the  study  of  the  exemplar  or  might  be  reserved  for  the  history  class. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine,  i^ithout  extensive  trial  in  an 
educational  setting,  whether  a single  method  or  a combination  of 
methods  will  be  successful.  The  problem  of  method  is  closely  related 
to  the  choices  made  in  sequencing,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  two 
can  be  considered  apart. 

Objective.) 

General  music 

The  long-range  objectives  of  the  general  music  program  have  been 
given  careful  consideration  in  the  literaturc.  For  the  exemplar  approach 
to  gain  widespread  approval,  it  should  be  able  to  accommodate  many  of 
the  major  objectives  currently  held.  Although  various  writers  do  not 
agree  in  their  emphasis  upon  particular  objectives,  they  call  for 
competence  in  msny  of  the  same  areas.  In  the  realms  of  knowledge  and 
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skill,  the  following  broad  objectives  for  general  music  commonly  occur. 
The  student  should: 

1.  understand  concepts  under  the  topic  of  melody. 

2.  understand  concepts  under  the  topic  of  rhythm 

3.  understand  concepts  under  the  topic  of  harmony. 

4.  understand  concepcs  under  the  topic  of  timbre. 

5.  understand  concepts  under  the  copic  of  form. 

6 understand  various  styles, 

1 o relate  music  lo  historical  events. 

8 relate  music  to  cultural  phenomena. 

9.  analyze  selected  exemplars 

10.  develop  a musical  memory 

11.  compose  simple  pieces. 

12.  improvise  simple  patterns 

13.  sing. 

14.  play  a musical  instrument 

15.  evaluate  quality  in  musical  performances. 

In  addition,  special  emphasis  is  often  placed  upon  understanding 
the  notational  system,  displaying  rhythmic  responsiveness,  and  develop- 
ing a technical  vocabulary,  However,  these  objectives  reside  on  a 
lover  level  of  generality  and  have  not  been  listed  here. 

In  suggesting  objectives,  many  writers  teno  to  intermix  those  that 
require  skill  and  those  that  pertain  to  attitude  For  example,  some 
* authors  hope  that  the  student  nwilL  desire  to  continue  his  musical 
t -j  iences , M This  objective  is  a broad,  attitudinal,  affective  one, 
in  a different  category  from  the  fifteen  objectives  listed  here.  In 
this  discussion,  we  will  be  concerned  only  with  those  objectives  which 
are  clearly  in  the  cognitive  domain 

Various  authors  emphasize  cne  or  more  of  the  fifteen  broad 
objectives.  The  Palisca  report,  for  example,  states  that  "the  develop- 
ment of  musicality  is  the  primary  <jjm  of  music  education  from  kinder- 
garten through  the  twelfth  grade  ,T  Musicality  is  defined  as  "the 
capacity  to  express  a musical  idea  accurately  through  pitch  and  time. 
Conversely,  it  is  the  capac^y  to  grasp  in  its  completeness  and  detail 
a musical  statement  heard,''  Obviously,  Palisca  places  great  stress 
upon  the  development  of  musical  memory,  and  calls  for  extensive  ^ 

practice  in  ear -t ra ining „ Professor  Broudy  stresses  connoisseurship , 
and  his  main  concerns  lie  in  the  areas  of  analysis  and  the  development 
of  critical  capacity.  Professor  McMurray  hopes  that  pupils  will  become 
sensitive  to  the  Uss  obvious,  relatively  hidden  aspects  of  the 
environment  ^ He  tends,  therefore,  to  de-enphasize  mastery  of 
performance  and  ear -tra in ing  skills  Charles  Gary  presents  a program 
which  focuses  upon  the  development  of  concepts  about  the  elements  of 
music. ^ Mrs.  Colwell,  dealing  only  with  the  college  appreciation 
program,  is  concerned  with  aesthetic  growth.  She  suggests  that  the 
student  learn  to  respond  to  the  musical  object  itself  and  develop 
listening  expec ta t ions  for  various  styles  The  development  of  musical 
memory  is  called  for  only  vector  as  it  is  "sufficient  for  the 
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appreciation  of  form."  In  addition,  the  student  should  be  able  to 
"participate  with  pleasure  in  some  type  of  musical  activity."^ 

The  other  authors  are  more  eclectic  and  call  for  experiences 
leading  to  all  of  the  major  objectives.  The  ultimate  objective  of 
these  experiences  is  sometimes  so  broadly  stated  that  almost  anything 
can  be  justified  and  included  in  the  curriculum.  Ernst  and  Gary  call 
specifically  for  the  attainment  of  most  of  the  fifteen  objectives 
stated  above,  although  they  devote  the  majority  of  their  discussion 
to  analysis  and  the  development  of  concepts  through  listening.  ® 
Leonhard,  Krone,  Wolfe,  and  Fullerton  advocate  achievement  in 
listening,  performance,  rhythmic  responsiveness,  creativity,  and 
notation.  They  also  recommend  the  development  of  concepts  concerning  ^ 
melody,  rhythm,  harmony,  dynamics,  texture,  form,  and  musical  meaning. 
Leonhard  and  House  suggest  that  "the  primary  consideration  of  general 
music  is  heightened  musical  responsiveness."  The  broad  nature  of  the 
phrase  "musical  responsiveness"  enables  them  to  bring  many  objectives 
under  one  roof.  Thus, 

objectives  should  include  knowledge  of  musical 
compositions  and  styles,  acquaintance  with  musical 
patterns  and  usages,  and  understanding  of  how 
music  is  composed,  performed,  and  interpreted. 

Objectives  must  cover  such  necessary  skills  in 
singing  and  playing  and  listening  as  reading  and 
improvisation,  rhythmic  and  intervallic  accuracy, 
and  so  on „ 2 1 

When  music  educators  speak  about  objectives  on  lower  levels-- 
one  year,  one  semester,  one  class  day--they  present  an  enormous 
variety  of  suggestions.  It  is  not  possible  to  include  all  of  these 
specific  objectives  and  activities  in  grades  K-12  and  college,  and 
choices  must  be  made  - These  choices  depend  upon  which  of  the  broad, 
general  objectives  are  deemed  most  important. 

The  exemplar  approach  is  able  to  accommodate  the  first  nine 
major  musical  objectives.  Extensive  analysis,  which  is  the  primary 
feature  of  the  exemplar  approach,  is  also  the  sine  qua  non  for  the 
evaluation  of  quality  in  musical  performance  (objective  15).  The 
objectives  which  are  1 clearly  related  to  the  exemplar  approach 

are  objectives  nine  thr  gh  fourteen  (ear  training,  composing, 
improvising,  singing.  « nt  playing).  Should  ihese  be  pursued  indepen- 
dently, leading  to  the  danger  of  fragmentation  in  the  curriculum,  or 
can  they  be  attained  within  a cur r icu lum  wh ich  focuses  upon  the  study 
of  exemplars?  Advocates  of  the  exemp lat  approach  have  noted  the 
benefits  of  performance  in  particular,  but  they  have  not  clearly 
specified  its  role.  Most  of  the  exemplars,  for  example,  would  be 
too  difficult  for  students  to  perform. 

General  art 


file  art  appreciation  progiam  suffers  from  shortcomings  similar  to 
those  c f the  general  msic  program.  Ihese  are  an  overemphasis  upon 
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studio  work  and  insufficient  attention  to  both  the  development  of 
concepts  and  the  study  of  masterworkSo  Guy  Hubbard  remarks  that  "the 
neglect  of  the  history  and  theory  of  art  in  secondary  schools  is,  of 
course,  a glaring  imbalance  in  art  instruction. The  major  art 
education  manuals  offer  large  quantities  of  practical  activities  and 
very  little  material  for  the  generalist 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  studio  experience  which  receives 
so  much  retention  is  equivalent  to  musical  composition  ind  improv isat ion 
not  to  singing  and  playing  The  latter  are  concerned  with  reproducing 
the  works  of  others  and  have  no  equivalent  in  the  art  program.  The 
art  program  therefore  displays  a greater  concern  for  "crea tivi ty , ,r  and 
indeed  the  very  word  abounds  in  art  education  literature. 

Art  educators  also  speak  frequently  about  the  cultivation  of 
"visual  awareness  . " This  is  usually  pursued  within  the  studio 
experience  rather  than  in  relation  to  selected  masterworks,  and  is 
often  extended  to  "visual  awareness  of  the  environment."  This  concern 
with  sensitive  awareness  is  reflected  in  the  major  art  achievement  and 
aptitude  tests.  The  Meier  Art  Tests,  for  example,  call  primarily  for 
sensitivity  to  design  and  the  ability  to  make  correct  artistic  judgments 
Evaluative  tools  in  music  have  unfortunatel  ? not  displayed  similar 
concerns,  nor  have  they  been  as  clearly  related  to  current  objectives. 

The  six  objectives  listed  by  Oleson  and  Hastie  are  typical  of  those 
advocated  by  the  profession.  The  student  should  develop  his  capacity 
to : 

1.  see,  feel,  and  understand  the  visual  relationships  which 
appear  in  his  environment, 

2.  become  intensively  involved  with  and  responsive  to  his 
visual  experiences  with  the  creations  of  man  and  of  nature; 

3.  develop  intelligible  standards  in  order  to  make  sound  visual 
judgments  of  the  products  of  man, 

4.  act  creatively  with  art  materials  and  hopefully  to  carry 
these  habits  of  creativeness  into  his  thinking  and  general 
behavior ; 

5.  increase  his  skill  with  the  techniques,  processes,  and  media 
of  art;  and 

6 acquire  a knowledge  of  man’s  visual  art  heritage,  in  order^ 
to  support  his  own  production  and  his  appreciation  of  art. 

Thio  list  of  objectives  suffers  from  overlap,  but  it  does  give  a 
relatively  accurate  picture  of  the  current  concerns  of  art  eduration. 

The  first  two  objectives  are  similar  to  musical  objectives  (see 

preceding  section)  end  call  for  an  unde r s tand i ng  of  the  elements  of 
art.  Objective  six  finds  its  counterpart  in  musical  objectives  6-9 
(stylistic,  historical,  and  cultural  under s tand l ngs ) . The  frequent 
reference  to  "environment"  ty  art  educators  indicates  a special  concern 
for  cultural  under s t a nd ings  and  reflects  an  awareness  of  sociological 
factors  deeper  than  that  possessed  b>  the  music  education  profession. 
There  is  some  stress  placed  upon  the  analysis  of  masterworks  (musical 
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objective  9),  but  the  student  is  more  frequently  exhorted  to  develop 
perceptual  awareness  m regard  to  his  own  creative  efforts. 

Objectives  four  and  five  are  similar  to  the  musical  objectives 
of  composition  and  improvisation  (11,  12)  As  mentioned  earlier, 
creativity  has  traditionally  received  special  attention  among  art 
educators.  The  student  is  encouraged  to  create  in  many  media  and  to 
develop  his  imagination  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Objective  two  calls  for  critical  acumen  and  finds  a partial 
analogue  in  musical  objective  15,  concerning  the  evaluation  of 
quality  in  performance.  There  are  no  equivalents  to  musical  objectives 
10,  13. and  14,  but  overall  the  broad  objectives  of  general  music  and 
general  art  programs  are  similar. 

A consideration  of  broad  objectives  for  education  in  literature, 
theater,  film,  dance,  and  architecture,  if  available,  would  supplement 
this  list.  However,  little  thought  has  been  devoted  to  educational 
objectives  for  these  other  arts. 


The  phrase  '’approaches  to  aesthetic  education"  is  ambiguous  and 
applies  at  several  categorical  levels.  Many  discussions  about  aesthetic 
education  encounter  difficulties  due  to  imprecise  use  of  terminology 
and  the  resultant  mixing  of  categories.  Perhaps  the  following  chart 
will  lend  some  clarification  to  the  discussion  here. 

I.  Approaches  to  subject  matter 

A.  Creativity 

B.  Performance 

C.  Analysis  (elements) 


D.  Analysis  (exemplars) 

E.  Chronological 

F . Cultural 

II.  Approaches  to  sequencing 

A.  Simple  to  complex 

B.  Obvious  to  subtle 

C-  Known  to  unknown  (environmental) 

III.  Approaches  to  method 

A.  Inducing 

B.  Deducing 
C-  Comparing 
D.  Lecturing 


Approaches  to  Aesthetic  Educati on 
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E.  Discussing 

F.  Listening 

G.  Viewing 

H.  Moving 

I . Ot iter 

I\  Approaches  to  organizing  exemplars 

A.  Chr onologica 1 
3.  Geographical 

C.  Typological  (genre) 

D . Topical 

E.  Thematic  (for  some  arts) 

V.  Approaches  to  implementation 

A.  Single  arts 

B . All  ied  arts 

C.  Humanities 

Approaches  to  subject  matter 

The  exemplar  approach  is  only  one  of  several  approaches  to  the 
choice  of  subject  matter  in  the  arts,  Ihe  alternatives  have  advantages 
as  well  as  disadvantages.  Various  approaches  may  be  appropriate  for 
various  age  levels*  Creativity  and  performance,  for  example,  along  with 
an  introduction  to  the  elements,  seem  particularly  important  for  the 
elementary  school,  Ihe  chronological  and  cultural  approaches,  like  the 
exemplar  approach,  are  probably  best  delayed  until  the  pupil  is  more 
mature.  Emphasizing  one  approach  for  extended  periods  of  time  has  the 
advantage  of  providing  focus;  alternative  approaches  can  provide 
occasional  variety  and  diversion. 

A.  Creativity  (making  new  works).  Those  who  advocate  creativity 
as  the  foremost  goal  of  the  aesthetic  education  program 
emphasize  the  production  of  new  works  of  art.  They  maintain 
that  people  leart  the  arts  best  when  they  paint,  compose, 
write,  choreograph,  or  make  a film.  In  order  to  create,  the 
student  must  acquire  a whole  realm  of  important  skills  and 
concepts  and  must  look  closely  at  the  efforts  of  the  masters. 

B.  Performance  (reproducing  pieces).  Advocates  of  this  approach 
point  out  that  most  performing  artists  (musicians,  dancers, 
and  actors)  were  originally  drawn  to  the  art  by  performance. 
Ihey  suggest  that  all  students  should  learn  to  re-create  the 
works  of  others  or  to  perform  original  compositions.  As  with 
creativity,  the  student  is  thrust  into  the  medium  and  gains  a 
first-hand  appreciation  of  practical  obstacles.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  skills  is  of  particular  importance, 

C.  Analysis  elements  (dissecting  pieces).  Another  way  of 
coming  to  understand  works  of  art  is  by  analyzing  them.  The 
elements  approach  Is  most  common  in  general  music/music 
appreciation  courses.  Various  concepts  within  certain 
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categories  are  discussed  and  illustrated  by  partial  or  entire 
examples  drawn  from  actual  works  of  art.  In  painting,  for 
sample,  the  student  considers  varieties  of  line,  handling  of 
space,  types  of  perspective,  texture,  and  the  like.  Music  is 
d scussed  in  terms  of  rhythm,  melody,  harmony,  tone  color, 
and  form.  The  student  is  expected  to  use  the  terminology 
appropriate  to  a given  art.  The  considera  t ion  of  genres 
(concerto,  opera,  landscape,  portrait,  novel,  documentary) 
su  common  in  appreciation  courses,  is  an  aspect  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  elements  It  entails  recognition  of  specific 
features  of  works  or  groups  of  works. 

D.  Analysis:  exemplar  (dissecting  pieces).  As  with  the  elements 

a>proach,  works  of  art  are  discussed  in  detail.  However, 
hire  the  emphasis  is  upon  the  whole  work  Concepts  about 

tie  elements  are  discussed,  and  the  manifold  relationships 
a cion g them  are  explored  Works  are  not  used  to  illustrate 
elements  so  much  as  understanding  of  the  elements  is  used  to 
promote  experience  of  the  work  as  an  aesthetic  entity. 

E.  C ironologica 1 (relating  pieces) t This  approach  promotes  an 
understanding  of  styles  by  comparison  of  several  works.  The 
student  is  expected  to  see  how  creative  procedures  change 
from  piece  to  piece,  composer  to  composer,  period  to  period. 
..nphasis  is  upon  understanding  the  ways  in  which  the  elements 
nay  be  treated,  and  tracing  this  creative  evolution  chrono- 
logically The  study  of  genres  often  involves  the  consideration 
cf  styles  and  belongs  to  this  category  as  well  as  to  the 
category  of  analysis. 

F.  Cultural  (relating  pieces).  In  this  case,  pieces  are  related 

to  the  environment  from  which  they  spring.  In  the  chronological 
approach,  the  concern  is  with  the  relationship  of  pieces  to 
one  another  - Here,  the  concern  is  the  ext ra -ar t is t ic  motivating 
orces  for  the  appearance  of  pieces  and  styles.  The  artist's 
Life,  his  surroundings,  the  artistic  and  intellectual  milieu, 
are  topics  for  discussion.  Much  of  this  information  can  be 
gained  outside  the  aesthetic  education  program,  in  history  and 
social  science  courses,  although  efforts  to  synthesize  the 
material  are  not  always  successful 

In  addition  to  the  approaches  discussed  above,  some  theorists  have 
identified  a conceptual  approach.  For  example,  a manual  published  by 
the  Music  Educators  National  Conference  is  entitled  The  Study  of  Music 
in  the  Elementary  School Conceptual  Approach . H owe ver,  "concept" 
is  defined  so  broadly  that  almost  every  learning  becomes  conceptual. 

A concept  is  defined  as 


that  which  remain,  in  the  mind  following  a given 
learning  experience  It  may  be  a vague  notion  It 
may  be  a clear  understanding.  It  nay  be  a mental  image, 
or  a memory  of  an  aural  experience.  It  may  be  a 
generalization  or  a very  specific  bit  of  learning  tfcat^ 
ultin3tel>  will  be  a part  of  a much  broader  concept. 
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The  actual  manual  is  cuganized  according  to  Che  elements  approach.  Here, 
"conceptual  approach1’  seers  not  to  be  an  approach  at  ail  but  rather  a 
warning  that  broad  notions  such  as  rhythm  should  be  broken  down  into 
separate  fragments  of  information  and  considered  one  at  a time. 

Compared  to  the  other  five  approaches,  the  exemplar  approach  has  a 
unique  advantage:  it  places  the  development  of  critical  capacity  at  the 

fore,  promoting  the  connoisseur shi p which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
goals  of  the  aesthetic  education  program.  However,  used  alone,  analysis 
too  can  become  tinng-*its  rigors  unmitigated  by  media  work  and  its 
focus  ungeneralized  to  larger  concerns. 

No  one  of  the  preceding  approaches  will  suffice  for  the  total 
curriculum  program.  Each  has  advantages  and  disadvantages,  so  that  a 
judicious  combination  of  approaches  seems  best. 

Approaches  to  sequencing 

Once  subject  matter  has  been  chosen,  decisions  about  sequence  or 
order  of  presentation  must  be  made.  In  discussing  the  problems  of 
sequencing,  Ruth  Colwell25  distinguishes  four  approaches:  chronological, 

reverse  chronological,  simple  to  complex,  and  obvious  to  subtle.  One  of 
her  major  concerns  is  with  the  ordering  of  actual  musical  pieces. 

However,  we  are  concerned  here  with  the  sequencing  problem  in  general, 
and  have  dropped  the  chronological  category.  It  belongs  more  properly  to 
our  discussion  of  the  ordering  of  exemplars,  which  appears  later  in  this 
chapter.  In  addition,  we  have  renamed  the  reverse -chronologica 1 approach 
and  refer  to  it  as  known  to  unknown  or  environmental.  The  simple  to  complex 
approach  represents  a logical  ordering  of  subject  matter.  The  elements 
approach  to  subject  matter  usually  proceeds  in  this  way.  However,  some  of 
the  most  simple  expressions  (Schubert  songs.  Fra  Angelico  paintings, 

Flaherty  documentaries)  are  not  necessarily  cbvicus  in  their  impact  upon 
beginners , 

Moving  from  known  tc  unknown  (reverse  chronological)  is  another 
logical  approach  to  sequencing,  one  quite  popular  in  music  education  at 
the  present  This  approach  is  difficult  tc  justify  because,  first,  the 
progression  is  not  always  clear  and  second,  objects  that  are  already 
known  and  understood  hardly  qualify  for  extensive  curriculum  time. 

Perhaps  the  best  solution  to  the  problem  of  sequencing  is  the 
obvious  to  Subtle  approach.  Material  is  presented  that  is  in  accord  with 
the  emotional  and  aesthetic  capabilities  of  the  student.  His  current 
level  of  understanding  is  the  starting  point  and  he  is  met  at  his  own 
Level.  This  ipprcach  is  basically  psychological  and  developmental  rather 
than  logical.  As  we  observed  earlier,  the  development  of  logically 
ordered  curricula  is  not  to  be  discouraged,  for  ve  know  very  little  about 
psychological  capabilities  the  arts  at  various  grade  levels.  But  the 
logical  approach  is  obviously  not  the  final  answer,  even  when  carefully 
programed . 

Approaches  to  method 

To  separate  the  problem  of  method  from  the  problems  of  subject 
matter  and  sequencing  is  difficult.  Certain  c?ncepts  and  activities 
appear  to  be  most  appropriately  taught  by  certain  methods  ar.d,  in 
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fact,  suggest  specific  methods.  There  seem  to  be  two  levels  of  method. 
One  concerns  the  nature  of  the  intellectual  process,  the  other  deals 
with  activities.  In  the  first  category  are  the  inductive  method,  the 
deductive  method,  and  other  cognitive  operations.  If  the  student  is 
presented  with  generaL  principles  and  finds  specific  instances,  he  is 
deducing.  If  he  operates  in  the  opposite  way,  he  is  discovering  or 
inducing. 

The  second  level  of  method  refers  to  specific  activities.  For 
example,  the  teaching  of  reading  may  use  the  phonics  method,  the  look" 
sec:  method,  or  a method  which  treats  language  as  a code.  These  methods 
Involve  hearing,  seeing,  responding,  discussing,  comparing,  and,  from 
the  teacher's  standpoint,  showing,  lecturing,  etc  The  development 
of  critical  capacity  in  the  arts  obviously  requires  extensive  listening 
and  viewing;  comparing  and  discussing  are  also  productive  methods  for 
the  arts. 

Approaches  to  organ i g_ing  exemplars 

In  our  discussion  of  sequencing  in  general,  we  observed  that  the 
psychological  ordering  represented  by  the  obvious  to  subtle  approach 
promised  the  best  results  Within  this  overall  sequencing  principle, 
various  short-term  arrangements  of  exemplars  are  possible.  In 
chronological  sequencing,  the  student  is  able  to  follow  the  progressive 
evolution  of  artistic  thought  and  relate  this  to  historical  and  cultural 
events.  However,  it  omits  certain  nonwestern,  folk,  and  popular  pieces 
that  might  be  psychologically  more  appropriate  than  the  chronological 
ma  t e r i a 1 . 

Grouping  exemplars  around  a geographical  ^cultural)  entity 
enables  the  student  to  develop  understanding  for  the  art  of  foreign 
countries,  but  the  study  of  cultural  features  is  often  pursued  at  the 
expense  of  the  artistic  product. 

Typological  sequencing  of  exemplars  groups  them  by  major  genres 
or  types-  Mobiles,  murals,  symphonies,  or  operas  are  considered  in 
groups  The  possibilities  and  limitations  of  each  type  can  be 
comprehended,  and  short-term  chr ono logica 1 developments  considered. 
However,  the  typological  approach  produces  a situation  in  which 
minor  differences  in  the  handling  of  genres  often  receive  more  atten 
tion  than  the  art  objects  themselves. 

Topical  sequencing  usually  leads  to  the  creation  of  units  which 
are  concerned  with  broad,  general  matters*.  "Art  and  nature,"  "music 
and  religion,"  "architecture  and  the  environment"  are  common  unifiers. 
Sometimes  the  approach  is  directed  to  more  specific  matters  such  as 
"David  as  a subject  of  Renaissance  sculpture"  or  "the  Iphigenia 
operas."  Its  advocates  maintain  that  topical  sequencing  provides  a 
continual  flow  of  interesting  and  exciting  matters  for  consideration. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  episodic  structure  often  fails  to  tie  major 
ideas  together  and,  especially  with  the  very  broad  topics,  does  not 
always  build  a firm  repertoire  of  important  concepts  about  the  arts 
themse Ives 
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Thematic  sequencing  comes  closest  to  treating  the  work  as  an 
entity  in  itself.  An  attempt  is  made  to  find  a msjor  theme,  such  as 
love,  happiness,  or  death,  which  is  at  the  core  of  the  work's  meaning. 
This  type  of  sequencing  operates  best  in  literature  where  themes  can 
be  verbalized  but  has  less  app 1 icabi l ity  to  the  nond iscur s ive  art  of 
music,  Even  in  literature,  the  problem  of  identifying  a principal 
theme  is  forbidding  Knapton  and  Evans  observe  that  "it  is  not  at 
all  easy  to  deal  practically  with  theme-'that  is,  to  identify  the 
themes  of  specific  works  and  to  group  works  by  them  so  as  to  make  a 
usable  program  of  reading  Yet  the  thematic  approach  respects  the 

inner  content  of  the  work  and  may  be  the  best  means  of  grouping 
exemplars . 


We  have  shown  that  arranging  by  genres  leads  to  a 
study  of  genres,  that  arranging  by  topic  leads  to 
pursuit  of  knowledge  about  the  topic,  and  that  all 
three  arrange ments , accordingly,  impede  rather 
than  further  the  reading  of  works  for  their  effects 
as  works  of  art  . - .^he  L^eme  °f  a work  is  what  a 
work  is  about  , , . . 


Knapton  and  Evans  warn  against  devoting  a semester  to  works  dealing 
with  love,  a semester  to  honor,  etc.  as  being  potentially  boring. 
Nevertheless,  they  feel  that  the  very  devising  of  a thematic  arrangement 
forces  the  teacher  to  know  the  works  intimately. ^ With  grades  9 ~ 1 2 in 
mind,  they  hope  the  end  result  will  be  a four -year  program  of  works 
arranged  in  small,  exciting  groups. ^ ihis  is  in  keeping  with  their 
notion  that  "the  best  thing  an  artistic  work  can  do  is  to  affect  the 
reader  as  an  artistic  work,  that  is,  afford  him  an  aesthetic  experience 
which,  joined  with  many  similar  experiences  over  a long  pe^jod  , may 
hopefully  have  a salutary  effect  on  him  as  a human  being." 

Knapton  and  Evans  advocate  the  careful  dissection  and  analysis  of 
first-rate  works,  because  such  works  "can  provide  the  most  potent 
aesthetic  experiences."^  They  also  suggest  teaching  the  most  difficult 
works  in  the  classroom,  leaving  easier  works  for  outside  reading. 
Regarding  the  matter  of  sequencing  on  a broad  scale,  they  "have  simply 
assumed  that  there  is  sense  in  moving  from  the  less  to  the  more  difficult 
from  year  to  year,  and  we  can  similarly  assume  that  the  course  of 
each  year  there  should  be  a comparable  progression  " They  face  the 
problem  of  channeling  such  activities  as  composition,  grammar,  spelling, 
vocabu lar y -bu i Id ing , and  punctuation  into  their  curriculun.  and 
conclude  that  all  cf  these  can  be  related  to  the  study  of  mastervorks. 
Instead  of  writing  about  "my  pet  dog,"  students  write  about  problems, 
characters,  or  ideas  in  the  literature  which  they  are  reading.  The 
authors  demonstrate  in  detail  how  the  study  of  literature  can  subsume 
everything  else  in  the  traditional  English  class.  Perhaps  their  work 
can  serve  as  a guideline  for  those  who  wish  to  integrate  performance, 
drill,  and  creative  activities  with  the  exemplar  approach  in  other 
arts  As  they  are  at  pains  to  point  out,  t lie  school  has  only  limited 
time  to  introduce  students  to  the  various  fields  The  literature 
program  should  do  what  it  can  do  best,  namelv  provide  the  student  with 
aesiintic  experiences 
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Alan  Purves  also  discusses  the  problem  of  sequencing  literary 
exemplars  in  his  article  "Structure  and  Sequence  in  Literature  Study: 

A Second  Look."^  He  begins  with  the  notion  of  the  sensitive  reader 
and  asks  how  such  a person  might  be  cultivated.  And  he  suggests  that 
works  be  arranged  from  simple  to  complex: 

The  culminating  work  would  therefore  be  one  which  had 
a somewhat  abstruse  vocabulary,  replete  with  many  types 
of  verbal  ambiguity,  charged  with  multivalent  connota- 
tions and  networks  of  connotation,  full  of  literary 
allusions,  complex  in  its  syntax,  subtle  in  its  use  of 
rhythms,  partaking  of  a mixture  of  genres,  highly 
metaphoric,  dealing  in  the  most  complex  of  human 
actions,  presented  in  a variety  of  authorial  attitudes, 
and  dealing  with  a subject  matter  that  makes  it  hard 
for  the  reader  to  be  detached.  That  work  would  probably 
be  Joyce's  Ulysses . How  could  one  sort  out  the  works 
that  lead  from  The  Three  Little  Pigs  to  that  pinnacle? 

Purves  also  emphasizes  the  unique  experience  which  the  work  of  art 
provides,  and  he  believes  that  "the  humanities  are  courses  in  perception 
and  response  rather  than  in  a body  of  lore --aesthe t ics  lore,  the  lore 
of  intellectual  history,  the  lore  of  social  and  cultural  history." 

With  regard  to  grouping  of  works,  he  is  not  so  much  a partisan  of 
the  thematic  as  Knapton  and  Evans  are.  At  one  point  he  even  remarks 
that  "The  order  in  which  works  are  read  by  the  student  might  just  as 
well  be  random,  as  long  as  the  talk  is  incremental  . . . But 

this  is  clarified  whe.i  he  suggests  that  'Within  a gross  sequence  that 
is  random,  there  might  be  small  sequences  - -two  or  three  works  that  are 
connected  to  each  other  in  any  one  of  a number  of  ways:  topically, 

thematically,  structurally,  linguistically,  chronologically,  or  the 
like.  These  points  of  connection  should  be  varied  just  as  the  y 

connecting  points  of  the  network  of  literary  works  are  various  . , . 

While  he  is  not  so  strict  as  Knapton  and  Evans  in  (1)  emphasis  on 
the  thematic  approach  and  (2)  subordination  of  all  activities  to  the 
critical  response  to  literature,  their  views  are  not  f^r  apart.  Both 
make  literary  works  and  analytical  activity  the  central  features  of 
the  program.  Tbe  ability  to  talk  intelligently  about  a work  of  art  is, 
for  them,  the  ultimate  aim. 

Approaches  to  implementation 

As  programed  instruction  becomes  more  sophisticated,  the  process 
of  structuring  a long-range  curriculum  into  "courses"  may  become 
irrelevant.  In  the  meantime,  however,  courses  are  still  very  much 
part  of  the  educational  scene.  There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  arts 
may  be  incorporated  into  this  course -or iented  curriculum. 

The  most  common  is  the  course  in  a single  art.  At  the  present 
time,  the  arts  generally  appear  in  the  curriculum  as  follows:  music 
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and  art  in  K-6  with  optional  general  programs  in  grade  7,  literature  in 
K-12  as  part  of  the  English  curriculum,  and  several  of  the  arts  as 
elective  performing  groups.  Lf  the  general  study  of  the  arts  were 
expanded  to  a long-range  K-12  program  encompassing  all  of  the  major 
arts,  it  might  be  difficult  to  find  curriculum  time  for  any  single' 
arts  approach.  Many  curriculum  developers  have  decided  that  the  arts 
probably  cannot  lock  forward  to  such  an  amount  of  time  and  can  expect 
only  an  hour  per  day.  They  therefore  propose  that  an  allied  arts 
approach  be  adoptee , 

In  one  version  of  the  allied  arts  approach,  the  arts  are  still 
treated  as  separate  entities,  but  appear  within  a single  course.  Some 
may  be  given  more  time  than  others*  A second  version  of  this  approach 
suggests  that  the  arts  have  features  in  common  which  might  serve  as 
strategic  determinants  of  the  curriculum.  Topics  such  as  medium, 
elements,  form,  and  principles  (unity,  variety,  balance)  are  presented, 
and  examples  from  individual  arts  are  used  to  illustrate  them*  This 
version  has  several  problems  The  presentation  of  subject  matter  in 
relation  to  abstractions  such  as  unity  or  balance  can  tend  to  obscure 
the  work  itself  in  favor  of  discussions  of  elements.  In  addition, 
advocates  of  this  type  of  allied  arts  approach,  in  their  attempts  to 
unify  what  sometimes  resists  unification,  tend  to  think  about  the  arts 
in  ways  which  knowledgeable  specialists  find  unnatural.  Furthermore, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  emphasis  on  features  common  to  the 
arts  and  the  continual  cross-reference  from  one  art  to  another  can  be 
sustained  for  more  than  a year  or  tw^.  If  allied  arts  means  a potpourri 
where  single  arts  are  discussed  in  turn  and  occasional  attempts  to 
unify  are  made,  a long-term  program  sec.ms  feasible.  If,  however,  allied 
arts  is  used  strictly  to  mean  a situation  wherein  unifying  features  are 
paramount,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  more  than  a course  or  two. 


Another  way  of  including  the  arts  in  tr.e  curriculum  is  within  a 
humanities  course  Tr.e  study  of  the  arts  is  placed  in  a wider  context 
which  includes  history  and  philosophy.  Tr.e  role  of  the  arts  in  the 
history  of  ideas  is  emphasized,  resulting  in  broad  and  significant 
understanding  However,  under  stand ing  of  single  arts  suffers,  as  the 
study  of  individual  works  is  subordinated  t r,  broad  topics,  such  as 
"the  nature  cf  manu  or  "man  and  society."  While  such  an  approach 
might  accommodate  literature,  nonverbal  arts  are  usually  neglected. 

If  history  and  philosophy  received  attention  ip  a troad  social 
science  program  and  if  the  arts  received  their  share  oi  attention  in 
the  curriculum,  there  might  not  even  be  a need  tor  a humanities  course. 
The  benefits  of  synthesis  might  warrant  a one-year  culminating  course, 
but  such  a course  would  not  be  the  desperate,  one-shot  attempt  to 
cover  important  matters  that  cuirent  humanities  courses  are. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


Eva laa  t ion 


The  development  of  any  new  program  or  approach  in  aesthetic  education 
seldom  represents  such  a radical  change  in  tne  curriculum  as  to  negate 
established  principles  of  evaluation.  The  exemplar  approach  does  not,  in 
itself,  either  prescribe  or  proscribe  a particular  body  of  content  or 
belief  as  to  what  the  end  product  of  an  aesthetic  education  should  be. 
Evaluation  of  the  results  of  an  exemplar -oriented  program  is  therefore 
no  narrower  nor  more  rigorously  defined  than  would  be  true  for  any  other 
program  or  approach. 

Any  true  evaluation,  be  it  of  course  content,  teaching  pedagogy,  or 
student  performance,  implies  comparison  against  certain  standards.  We 
may  indeed  define  evaluation  as  the  act  of  comparing  the  worth  of  a 
product  or  process  with  given  standards  that  are  set  up  for  them.  That 
the  standards  will  vary  from  situation  to  situation  is  to  be  expected  and 
even  encouraged.  Standards,  must,  in  fact,  be  varied  if  one  is  to  avoid 
the  pitfall  of  comparing  program  results  with  each  other  instead  of  with 
individual  goals.  Even  more  distressing,  however,  is  evaluation  without 
any  standards,  a practice  which  makes  meaningful  evaluation  for  program 
improvement  difficult.  This  is  not  to  deny  the  existence  of  a type  of 
"evaluation"  often  referred  to  as  descriptive  or  noncomparative.  However, 
its  existence  in  this  form  must  be  short  term  if  any  action  is  to  take 
place  as  a result  of  it.  While  discussion  of  worth  in  nonabsolute  terms 
may  provide  good  mental  exercise,  it  is  of  little  real  value  with  respect 
to  the  major  use  that  we  wish  to  make  of  evaluation,  namely,  as  a means 
for  making  decisions  about  the  given  educational  program.  Furthermore, 
the  term  "standards"  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  all  of  the 
evaluative  comparisons  made  will  be  of  an  objective  nature.  Persons 
responsible  for  program  evaluation  must  be  always  receptive  to  the 
weighted  opinions  of  both  colleagues  and  students. 

One  of  the  best  summaries  of  evaluation  in  program  development  has 
been  given  by  Flanagan,  who  presents  the  modern  viewpoint  in  three  major 
guidel ines : 

1.  It  is  essential  that  the  objectives  of  the  program  be  clearly 
defined.  This  definition  must  be  in  terms  of  observable 
changes  in  the  students.  For  efficient  use  of  evaluation 
procedures  in  developing  educational  programs,  it  is  important 
that  the  objectives  of  the  program  be  stated  in  terms  of  the 
achievements  of  specific  individuals.  It  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  goals  be  directly  meaningful  in  terms  of  useful 
abilities  and  proficiencies.  For  clear  interpretation  of  the 
significance  of  these  changes,  they  must  be  stated  in  terms 
of  their  relation  to  the  achievement  of  the  goals  of  the 
individual  with  respect  to  systematically  developed  plans  for 
his  educational  development. 

2.  In  developing  an  educational  program,  it  is  important  that  each 
component  be  separately  evaluated  before  extensive  use  of  this 
procedure  is  made  in  the  total  educational  program.  This  type 
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of  evaluation  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  "formative"  evalua- 
ticrii  it  provides  a series  rf  decisions  with  respect  to  components 
of  the  system,  as  compared  to  a sir  git*  overall  evaluation  of  the 
total  system,  called  a "summative"  evaluation.  One  of  the 
importart  tre-nds  is  the  recognition  that  all  educational 
programs  are  tentative.  Therefore,  a system  cf  evaluation  which 
provides  for  continuous  improvement  of  all  of  the  aspects  of 
the  educational  program  is  especially  important  at  this  time. 

3,  In  evaluating  either  a component  or  a total  educational  program, 
it  is  important  that  evaluation  be  lr  terms  of  a specific 
educational  objective  with  reference  to  a particular  individual 
and  wi.th  careful  study  of  any  possible  unplanned  effects  of  the 
program  ir  addition  to  the  objective  sought.  Although  means  or 
ether  average  measures  of  achievement  often  represent  useful 
summary  measures,  :t  :s  of  great  importance  that  the  ultimate 
evaluation  cf  the  educational  program  be  in  terms  o^yhow  well 
it  is  fulfilling  the  needs  of  specific  individuals 

It  should  be  obvious  from  the  above  discussion  that  evaluation  is 
an  ongoing  process  and  cannot  be  considered  as  an  act  that  occurs  at  a 
single  point  during  the  development  ci  an  educational  program.  It 
precedes  the  developme  t f programs,  c uinues  to  exist  in  various  forms 
during  their  formation,  *'d  is  often  stall  going  cn  when  the  other  phases 
of  the  programs  are  finished 

Because  of  the  lcngit  -dinal  nature  of  evaluation  in  program  develop* 
mer.t.  the  best  perspective  . . . hich  evaluation  may  be  seen  is  that  gained 
by  observing  it  through  the  various  forms  it  takes  in  the  genesis  of  such 
a program.  Evaluation  is,  cf  course,  a nr.  il  1 1 d imens  i ona  l phen  menon.  In 
addition  to  its  existence  in  time,  evaluation  has  ether  dimensions  which 
have  often  been  used  as  a oasis  for  describing  it.  The  terms  "summative" 
and  "formative"  aic  freqjer.tl^  <sed  to  give  evaluation  a dimension  of 
purpose.  The  terms  "sub jot 1 1 ve"  and  "objective''  give  us  Jnother  dimensional 
basis  as  do  "process"  and  "pied^t."  But  all  of  these  can  be  subsumed 
in  a temporal  description  of  the  evaluation  process. 

The  following  model  will  be  used  to  describe  evaluation  as  it  occurs 
in  its  many  forms  thie^ghcat  th-1  development  of  a program  in  aesthetic 
cd  uca  1 1 on 


Kva  1 ua  l « : a I M o d e 1 


Gent r a Phase 

a . 

intonnu!  stage 

b. 

formal  stage 

c , 

inductive  stage 

Development a 1 Phase 
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broad  objectives 

stage 

b. 

approueb-st  r ateg> 

stage 

c . 

specific  objectives  stage 
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Forma  t ive 
Phase 


Generative  Phase 

Informal  stage.  Program  development  is  usually  initiated  by  an 
evaluatory  act  occurring  at  the  preconscious  level.  In  aesthetic 
education,  such  acts  often  involve  an  internal  response  to  the  status 
of  the  arts  either  in  the  educational  system  itself  or  in  society  at 
large.  Even  when  these  acts  remain  at  a nonverbal  level,  they  may 
still  be  considered  to  represent  an  evaluative  position  on  present 
practice  and  philosophy. 

Evaluations  made  at  this  point  will  generally  fall  into  two  broad 
categories.  Informal  product  evaluation  represents  judgments  about  the 
educational  product,  the  student.  When  verbalized,  such  product  evalua- 
tions might  manifest  themselves  in  statements  such  as  ,rKids  just  don't 
have  any  musical  taste  anymore"  or  UI  don't  think  the  typical  eighth 
grader  could  tell  a Van  Gogh  from  a Picasso/'  Process  evaluation,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  be  more  likely  to  consist  of  observations  on  the  use 
of  syllabi,  pedagogy,  and  materials,  and  the  interaction  between  teacher, 
method,  and  student. 

Formal  stage.  When  the  statements  characterizing  the  informal  stage 
of  generative  evaluation  are  tested  for  empirical  validity,  the  program 
developer  has  entered  the  formal  stage  of  evaluation.  Of  note,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  all  hypotheses  evolving  from  the  informal  stage  will  ncc 
be  treated  alike  during  the  formal  stage,  and  certain  decisions  must  be 
made  as  to  the  type  of  evaluation  needed. 

In  practice,  there  will  be  a number  of  assertions  that  do  not  become 
formalized  and  which  bypass  this  stage  of  evaluation,  due  Lo  the  fact  that 
they  fall  into  one  of  two  categories:  either  the  truth  of  the  statement 

is  so  generally  accepted  as  to  make  its  formal  evaluation  wasteful  of 
time  and  effort,  or  the  statement  is  incapable  of  formal  evaluation.  In 
the  latter  case,  one  should  decide  the  reason  for  the  incapability;  where 
t n e problem  is  simply  that  the  hypothesis  is  badly  stated,  rewording  may 
make  it  testable.  Otherwise,  the  hypothesis  may  be  consigned  to  the 
category  of  unverifiable  and  a totally  new  approach  made  to  the  problem. 


Sumrnative  Phase 


?.  explicit  rationale  stage 

b.  instrument  development  stage 

c.  implementation  stage 

d.  feedback  stage 


A second  possible  route  that  evaluative  statements  may  take  at  this 
stage  involves  formal  evaluation  by  means  of  previously  collected  data, 

A statement  having  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  aesthetic 
education  might  be  borne  out  by  examination  of  data  available  at  the  state 
office  of  education  or  examination  of  the  curriculum  at  a local  university. 

( 

Where  data  needed  to  verify  hypotheses  are  unavailable,  the  most 
advanced  form  of  formal  evaluation  may  be  initiated:  ad  hoc  information 

gathering.  While  this  process  can  be  both  time-consuming  and  expensive, 
it  is  often  a necessary  step  in  program  development.  An  even  greater 
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experdit^re  would  be  to  complete  an  entire  program  only  to  find  out  that 
the  weaknesses  it  was  designed  to  erase  were  never  there. 

Obviously,  decisions  as  tc  what  is  measurable,  ard  how  to  best 
measure  that  which  is  measurable,  are  not  simple.  Therefore,  professional 
evaluators  are  sometimes  called  open  jr  this  stage  for  help  in  formalizing 
evaluation  cf  the  status  quo.  For  example,  a program  based  on  unverifiable 
evaluative  statements  results  m a program  incapable  cf  final  evaluation 
along  ary  but  philosophical  lines  S^ch  evaluation  will  do  little  to  aid 
adoption  of  the  program  in  ar.  objectively  oriented  society.  This  situation 
can  be  easily  identified  by  ac  experienced  evaluator,  but  missed  by  the 
ne  op  hy  t a . 

Similarly,  srtua.rors  that  seem  tc  call  for  special  devices  and  fresh 
data  may  rmt  need  them,  if  one  knows  where  to  find  the  appropriate  inform 
maticn.  Clearly  , the  careful  eye  of  the  experienced  evaluation  specialist- 
may  represent  a great  saving  of  both  time  and  mcrey  at  this  point  in  the 
development  process. 

2-I]du£tJive_£iLage . The  evaluat tonal  work  done  in  the  previous  two 
stages  naturally  evolves  into  an  inductive  stage  characterized  by  the 
development  cf  new  educaticr.il  approaches  and  thecretical  models  designed 
tc  eliminate  previous  program  deficiencies.  The  charges  suggested  by 
preiedirg  evaluative  processes  may  imply  various  degrees  of  departure 
from  the  present  program.  They  may  be  as  minor  as  a small  shift  in 
emphasis  within  the  present  program  cr  the  reshapirg  of  certain  teaching 
materials,  or  as  major  as  a ccmplete  refurbishing  of  the  program,  based 
on  beliefs  antithetical  to  these  shaping  the  present  one. 

This  nr.al  stage  cf  the  generative-  prccess  forms  the  foundation  for 
future  program  development  When  conflicts  arise  in  later  stages  cf 
program  devel cpmtr. t , it  vill  be  to  this  point  that  ore  returns  and,  by 
reexamining  the  reasons  for  the  program  s inception,  determine  the  means 
by  which  the  conflict  can  be  avoided. 


Bread  object iyes  stage . The  formation  of  objectives  constitutes  the 
most  important  phase  cf  piogcai.  development.  The  statement  is  often  made 
(and  mly  pritly  in  jest)  that  the  most  significant,  part  of  evaluation 
lies  in  preparing  for  it.  A program  whose  objectives  have  been  formulated 
on  the  assumption  that  its  o.ttcmes  are  going  tc  be  subjected  to  close 
scrutiny  will  shew  a marked  superiority  over  these  programs  where  evaioa' 
tior  has  been  treated  as  the  "tail  of  the  dog",  nonessential  and  always 
situated  at  thQ  rear  end. 

The  cr.set  ci  the  developmental  phase  of  evaluation  also  marks  the 
beginning  of  formative  evaluation  for  the  program.  Formative  evaluation 
has  at  least  two  m in  features.  It  will,  first,  imply  a cortinual  feedback 
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process.  Information  obtained  during  the  course  of  any  subsequent  steps 
in  the  development  of  the  program  may  have  bearing  on  the  validity  of  past 
decisions  and  will  be  immediately  fed  back  into  the  model  to  provide  for 
continuous  reevaluation. 

Secondly,  those  involved  in  the  program  will  be  considering  the 
evaluative  results  net  as  ends  in  themselves,  bat  primarily  as  a basis 
for  discussion  of  the  r,whys"  of  tl.3  results.  Program  improvement  will 
be,  at  best,  a Lifor-miss  affair  unless  the  results  are  examined  in  this 

light. 

The  end  of  the  generative  phase  of  evaluation  marks  the  point  where 
conclusions  have  been  arrived  an  by  Inductive  means.  It  is  now  necessary 
to  use  deductive  reasoning,  based  upon  the  generalities  set  forth,  to 
develop  broad  objectives  for  the  new  program.  Broad  objectives  formulated 
at  this  time  will  not  be  direct  results  of  evaluation  in  the  generative 
phase,  Tn  the  formation  of  broad  objectives,  use  is  made  of  other 
disciplines,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  principles  from  the  fields  of 
education,  aesthetics,  sociology,  and  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  appro- 
priate, viable  objectives  of  previous  programs. 

A second  important  consideration  at  this  stage  of  program  develop- 
ment is  that  the  objectives  have  sufficient  breadth  to  cover  all  phases 
of  the  program  amenable  to  evaluation.  As  ir  the  informal  stage  of  genera- 
tive evaluation,  evaluation  must  not  be  restricted  only  to  the  educational 
product  but  should  include  objectives  pertaining  to  the  teaching  process 
itself,  the  efficient  deployment  of  staff,  and  utilization  of  facilities. 

A final  important  step  necessary  in  the  development  of  broad  objec- 
tives, despite  its  circular  implications,  is  evaluation  of  the  objectives 
themselves.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a given  pair  of  objectives 
determined  at  this  stage  could  be  mutually  contradictory.  Furthermore, 
objectives  appropriate  for  one  educational  setting  may  not  be  appropriate 
for  another.  One  must  include  consideration  of  such  matters  as  who  will 
be  taking  the  projected  course  of  study,  what  backgrounds  they  will  have, 
and  what  part  aesthetic  education  will  play  in  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Approach-strategy  stage.  Even  though  objectives  at  this  stage  of 
program  development  are  e>pressed  in  bread  terms,  it  is  usually  possible 
to  see  what  general  form  t lie  teaching  process  will  take  under  the  con- 
straint of  these  objectives.  This  first  step  in  the  creation  of  a viable 
educational  program  from  a set  of  broad  objectives  entails  the  approach- 
strategy  stage. 

To  this  point  in  the  program’s  genesis,  those  involved  with  the 
renovation  process  have  been  free  to  keep  their  eyes  on  the  horizon. 
Practical  limitations  have  been  only  a minor  constraint.  Personnel 
involved  in  evaluation  have  been  able  to  give  free  rein  to  their 
imaginations  to  construct  virtually  any  objective,  no  matter  how  visionary. 
Ihe  liberality  of  this  tactic  is  probably  necessary  in  effective  program 
development  if  ore  is  to  be  free  from  the  inhibitions  exemplified  by  such 
statements  as  "But  that's  never  teen  done  before'1  and  the  precipitous 
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‘'It  won't  work"  which,  when  rendered  at  too  early  a stage,  restricts  any 
hope  of  educational  progress  at  better  than  a stepwise  pace. 

However,  at  this  stage,  the  previously  developed  objectives  roust  be 
melded  into  an  overall  approach;  if  wholehearted  effort  made  along  these 
lines  fails  to  bring  out  a basic  educational  structure  appropriate  to  the 
fulfillment  of  these  objectives,  a return  to  the  previous  stage  of  develop- 
ment to  revise  the  broad  objectives  may  be  necessary.  Other  factors  that 
may  also  cause  such  a return  involve  practical  matters  such  as  allocation 
of  space,  availability  of  materials,  budgetary  considerations,  and 
inappropriateness  of  the  approach  for  the  projected  student  population. 

This  interplay  between  the  broad  objectives  stage  and  the  approach  stage 
could  involve  numerous  retracings  of  this  "loop."  However,  any  attempt 
to  advance  beyond  this  stage  and  form  specific  objectives  for  the  program 
can  only  be  frustrating  until  resolution  is  made  at  the  broad  objectives 
level.  Discussion  of  specific  approaches  and  their  evaluative  implications 
will  be  discussed  later  in  tnis  chapter. 

Specific  objectives  stage.  Once  the  broad  objectives  have  been 
brought  into  line  with  each  other  and  with  the  exigencies  of  the  particular 
educational  setting,  specific  objectives  may  be  formed.  In  most  cases, 
each  of  the  broad  objectives  implies  a number  of  subsidiary  educational 
tasks  that  must  now  be  delineated.  The  problem  of  explicit  statement 
of  these  subsidiary  tasks  is  often  one  of  definition.  A broad  objective 
such  as  "Have  the  ability  to  interpret  a musical  score"  may  be  adequate 
at  the  earlier  stages  of  development-evaluation  but  lack  sufficient 
definition  to  be  useful  here.  "Interpret"  to  what  degree?  Understanding 
of  dynamic  markings  might  be  assumed,  but  what  about  the  more  subtle 
problem  of  the  interpretation  of  phrasing?  And  what  musical  scores? 

Would  the  score  for  an  electronic  composition  be  included  here?  Or  one 
in  neumatic  notation?  The  same  problem  of  definition  also  occurs  in 
writing  specific  objectives  dealing  with  the  process.  A typical  example 
would  be  found  in  an  objective  such  as  "Classes  should  be  structured  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  local  art  museum."  Clearly,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  derive  any  workable  procedures  from  this  objective,  the  meaning 
of  "take  full  advantage  of"  must  be  made  explicit,  since  it  could  imply 
anything  from  inviting  the  curator  to  do  a guest  lecture  to  holding  the 
classes  at  the  museum. 

The  creation  of  well -formed,  specific  objectives  will  not  only 
constitute  the  basis  for  the  continual  feedback  process  implied  by  the 
idea  of  formative  evaluation,  but  will  also  set  the  stage  for  an  all- 
encompassing  summative  evaluation  after  program  development  is  completed. 

It  will  in  addition,  form  a framework  from  which  a detailed  scope  and 
sequence  chart  can  be  constructed  and  used  as  a course  outline. 

Summative  Phase 


Explicit  rationale  stage.  At  this  stage  in  the  temporal  model  fer 
sequencing  the  evaluation  of  an  aesthetic  education  curriculum,  specific 
objectives  of  the  program  are  examined  not  only  as  to  their  potentiality 
for  measurement,  but  also  for  the  type  and  degree  of  treatment  demanded. 
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Although  the  model  is  temporal,  as  teaching  itself  must  be,  one  canrot 
stress  too  often  the  need  for  the  model  fo  be  used  in  a cyclical  fashion; 
the  various  stages  are  continually  interacting,  resulting  in  modifications 
and  changes  at  the  various  levels.  Because  the  later  and  more  specific 
stages  are  more  detailed,  and  in  one  sense  more  practical,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  greatest  changes. 

As  Leonhard  and  House  state,  i£^is  important  to  recognize  that 
several  levels  of  objectives  exist.-  They  have  described  these  levels 
as  consisting  of  (1)  broad  social  objectives,  (2)  concrete  social  objec- 
tives, (3)  program  objectives,  and  (4)  instructional  objectives.  The 
first  level  is  philosophical  and  determines  the  place  of  schooling  in 
the  society  and  the  culture  which  nourishes  it;  concrete  social  objec- 
tives are  on  the  order  of  aesthetic  interests  of  the  individual  and  the 
worth  of  the  aesthetic  experience.  For  the  purpose  of  this  model,  these 
objectives  are  assumed  to  have  been  considered  concomitantly  with  the 
generative  inductive  stage.  Program  objectives  affect  explicit  rationale 
in  giving  weight  to  knowledge,  understanding,  appreciation,  skill,  attitude, 
and  similar  objectives  on  this  level.  Feedback  to  the  student  from  some 
evaluation  is  critical  at  this  stage,  for  without  adequate  habits  and  proper 
interpretation  and  use  of  knowledge,  objectives  at  the  program  level,  the 
educative  effort  can  claim  little  success.  The  techniques  for  evaluation 
at  this  stage  can  be  as  sophist icated--and  indeed  must  be--as  they  are,  in 
the  more  familiar  stages  of  product  evaluation,  often  equated  with  instruc- 
tional objectives.  Frequently,  artists  think  that  the  essence  of  the  art 
demands  treatment  and  instruction  in  some  nonbehaviore 1 way  due  to  the 
difficulty  of  describing  the  objective  or  the  evaluative  technique  in  a 
manner  which  accurately  reflects  the  true  nature  of  art.  However,  when 
one  attempts  to  give  weight  to  this  aspect  of  instruction,  he  finds  that 
nearly  everything  must  be  described  behavioral ly , or  else  there  is  no 
way  of  knowing  and  only  a sketchy  method  of  describing.  Serious  doubt 
must  be  cast  upon  the  possibility  of  teaching  anything  that  cannot  be 
described  in  some  behavioral  manner,  or  even  modifying  nonbehaviors 
through  education.  If  such  modifications  were  to  take  place,  there  would 
be  no  way  of  knowing  it;  recognition  and  reinforcement  would  be  absent, 
and  the  learning  probably  ephemeral.  We  do  not  deny  the  presence  or 
importance  of  these  nonbehaviors  but  must  question  the*,r  importance  in 
the  schemata  of  arts  instruction. 

Evaluation  must  aid  in  creatively  identifying  not  only  behaviors 
that  categorically  demonstrate  that  an  objective  has  been  accomplished, 
but  also  behaviors  that  indicate  the  objective  may  have  been  accomplished 
or  have  been  accomplished  to  some  degree.  For  example,  if  the  objective 
is  that  the  student  be  able  to  correctly  identify  the  key  signature  of 
each  selection  in  Discovering  Music  Together,  Book  Four,  a direct 
relationship  exists  between  either  oral  or  written  ability  to  correctly 
identify  all  or  a sample  of  these,  and  the  stated  objective.  However, 
if  the  objective  is  growth  in  the  student’s  understanding  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  two  styles  of  painting,  the  relationship  is  less  direct. 
Clues  might  be  obtained  by  the  student's  consistent  recognition  of  one 
style  trom  the  choice  of  two,  or  from  a testing  situation  in  which  he  is 
required  to  make  insightful  comparisons.  But  although  the  evaluative 
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devices  have  a positive  relationship  to  the  objective,  there  is  no  way 
to  measure  exactly  the  student's  understanding  and  how  much  this  under- 
standing has  been  furthered.  Objectives  dealing  with  sensitivity  to  art, 
no  matter  how  clearly  stated,  rely  for  evaluation  on  the  gathering  of 
much  data}  most  of  which  does  not  speak  directly  to  the  problem  of 
sensitivity.  Where  the  relationship  between  the  behavior  and  the  objec- 
tive is  less  direct,  the  chances  for  misinterpretation  as  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  objective  are  greater.  However,  this  fact  should 
not  discourage  the  teacher  or  evaluitor;  if  the  objective  is  of  high 
importance,  it  is  worth  considerable  trouble  or  effort  to  accurately 
appraise  the  results  of  instruction.  Thus,  stating  objectives  behavior- 
ally  is  desirable,  but  the  explicit  rationale  stage  goes  beyond  that  in 
making  judgments  about  process  and  the  educational  situation  within  which 
evaluation  of  process  ar.d  product  occur.  The  same  arguments  can  be  made 
concerning  the  explicitness  of  the  rationale  for  evaluation  in  process 
and  situaticn;  there  may  be  great  variance  in  tools  and  techniques,  the 
evaluation  process  may  be  direct  or  Implicative,  but  the  evaluation  model 
and  objectives  can  be  we  11  - s tr uctured  and  helpful,  both  as  a teaching 
device  and  as  a summative  measure. 

Although  th5  evaluatcr  may  be  disturbed  by  the  excessive  use  of 
awareness,  understanding,  appreciation,  gain  an  insight  into,  introduce, 
and  other  similar  terms  often  used  in  statements  of  objectives,  the  use 
of  such  terms  does  not  abrogate  his  responsibility  for  evaluation,  ne 
has  a responsibility  to  suggest  behaviors  and  responses  which  are.  related 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  teacher's  object  ives,  - The  evalua  tor  can  do  this 
in  some  type  of  descending  order  of  validity,  concerns  for  which  the  teacher 
is  not  trained. 

In  the  explicit  rationale  stage,  the  evaluator  should  be  of  assist- 
ance to  the  teacher*  in  fcrmulating  objectives  according  to  criteria  which 
have  been  set  forth.  For  example,  if  the  Mager  models  are  used,  each 
objective  must  specify  the  criteria  of  acceptable  performance  by  describing 
how  well  the  learner  must  perform  to  meet  that  objective.-  Thus,  the 
objective  may  often  specify  the  type  of  evaluation  device  in  addition 
to  specifying  the  rationale.  In  addition  to  meeting  cercain  criteria, 
the  rationales  themselves  need  to  be  evaluated  for  content  and  importance, 
preferably  by  some  of  the  most  innovative  and  creative  methods  in  the 
entire  evaluative  schemata.  As  Leonhard  and  House  have  indicated,  much 
of  the  confusion  regarding  evaluation  is  due  tc  teachers1  failure  to 
distinguish  among  the  various  levels  of  objectives  of  which  the  rationales 
represent  a final  distillation.  This  confusion  is  further  heightened  by 
the  failure  of  teachers  to  establish  priorities  and  values  among  the  many 
worthwhile  objectives  which  clamor  for  attention.  The  assignment  of 
priorities  cannot  be  the  sole  responsibility  of  either  teacher  or  evaluator, 
but  rather  calls  for  time  to  be  allocated  so  this  important  step  in  the 
teaching  process  may  be  handled  cooperatively.  Although  the  methods  for 
arriving  at  objectives  in  aesthetic  education  hive  been  examined  in  this 
project,  a detailed  discussion  of  such  methods  seems  to  be  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  chapter. 


*At  certain  stages,  the  evaluatot  and  the  teacher  may  be  one  and  the  same. 
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In  cooperatively  establishing  objectives,  this  project  used  as  a 
basi?  many  of  the  models  that  have  been  developed  by  the  Research  and 
Development  Center  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Although  primarily 
designed  for  the  cognitive  domain,  these  models  were  adaptable  for  use 
in  the  affective,  psychomotor,  and  perceptual  domains  of  interest  to 
teachers  in  the  arts. 

Instrument  development  stage  . If  evaluation  by  some  standard  is 
desirable,  as  indicated  earlier  in  this  chapter,  evaluation  by  means  of 
standardized  instruments  would  be  most  desirable.  This  does  not  negate 
the  fact  that  each  program  has  its  own  goals,  rather  that  there  must  be 
a wide  range  of  good  instruments  available.  The  present  situation  in 
the  arts  is  one  where  most  testing  of  an  objective  nature  is  accomplished 
by  teacher -made  tests  rather  than  standardized  ones.  Unfortunately, 
teacher -cons tructed  tests  are  often  lacking  in  validity  and  reliability, 
are  biased  in  their  construction,  and  provide  little  feedback  to  the  student 
in  terms  of  important  objectives.  The  factors  contributing  to  this 
situation  include  first,  lack  of  agreement  as  to  the  objectives  for  art 
and  music  education  in  the  elementary  grades;  second,  the  fact  that  so 
many  objectives  are  in  the  affective  domain  or  are  couched  in  terms  in- 
appropriate for  the  instructional  level;  third,  the  cost  of  standardizing 
a test  in  an  area  where  there  is  little  market;  and  last,  the  extreme 
value  put  upon  performance,  both  in  art  and  music,  in  the  grammar  schools. 
Performance  is  an  individual  skill,  easily  evaluated  in  the  individual 
situation.  Related  to  the  above  reasons  are  the  artist's  interest  in 
attitude  formation  as  opposed  to  knowledge  per  se,  his  own  nonobjective 
background  and  training,  and  the  failure  of  the  schools  to  demand  standards 
of  performance  for  academic  credit  in  the  arts  comparable  to  other  subject 
matter  aruas.  The  arts  have  been  considered  something  to  sample,  to 
obtain  pleasure  and  satisfaction  from  if  possible,  but  certainly  not 
something  over  which  to  become  distraught  if  dislike  or  failure  occurs. 

Art  tests  have  concentrated  on  junior  and  senior  high  school  age 
students,  and  include  the  Graves  Design  Judgment  Test;  the  Horn  Art 
Aptitude  Inventory;  the  Knauber  Art  Ability  and  Art  Vocabulary  Tests; 
the  Meier  Art  Tests:  It  Art  Judgment;  Tests  in  Fundamental  Abilities 

of  Visual  Arts  by  Lewerenz,  to  mention  a few.  Many  of  these  have  con- 
centrated or.  judgmental  items,  recognition  of  proportion,  indications 
of  value  decisions,  measures  of  originality,  and  analysis  and  recognition 
abilities.  They  are  not  generally  in  wide  use,  presumably  because  of  the 
emphasis  on  performance  in  most  art  classes.  Many  interesting  items 
have  recently  been  set  forth  by  Kenneth  Beittel  and  his  colleagues  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University  as  they  have  followed  up  the  work  of 
Viktor  Lowenfeld  of  that  institution.  A complete  list  of  tests  avail- 
able in  the  arts  can  be  found  in  Tests  in  Print  and  the  accumulation 
of  Mental  Measurements  Yearbooks,  the  newest  one  of  which  is  currently 
in  production. 

In  music,  the  last  decade  has  witnessed  the  development  of  two 
major  new  devices.  The  most  valid  test  of  aptitude,  a primary  concern 
of  music  educators,  seems  to  be  the  Music  Aptitude  Profile  by  Edwin  Gordon. 
Considerable  research  data  and  longitudinal  studies  now  exist  on  this 
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device.  In  achievement  testing,  the  four  Misic  Achievement  Tests  by 
Richard  Colwell  have  been  carefully  prepared  from  a consensus  of  objectives 
from  a large  number  of  programs  and  classroom  music  series.  Tests  in 
the  affective  and  attitudinal  area  are  largely  unpublished  and  exist  as 
dissertations  or  the  work  of  a few  individuals  such  as  Kate  Hevner  Mueller 
and  her  followers.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  recently  funded  two 
projects  in  an  effort  to  update  and  expand  the  1934  Oregon  Music  Discrim- 
ination Test.  This  work  remains  unpublished  and  scantily  standardized  at 
this  point. 

The  present  project  originally  included  the  development  of  appropriate 
evaluative  devices,  but  duplication  of  effort  with  CEMREL's  evaluation 
project  seemed  costly  and  unnecessary.  The  development  of  good  devices 
is  slow  and  time-consuming.  The  CEMREL  evaluation  project  in  St.  Louis 
had  s*  its  disposal  funds  which  exceeded  the  entire  aesthetic  education 
project  budget.  Consequently,  it  seemed  wise  to  focus  the  effort  here  on 
materials  and  on  trial  of  these  materials. 

Although  the  development  of  an  evaluative  instrument  necessarily 
occupies  a finite  block  of  time,  evaluation  must  be  an  ongoing  process. 

The  generative  stage,  i.e.,  evaluating  the  status  quo  to  point  up  the 
need  for  curriculum  work  or  change,  may  require  standardized  instruments 
in  the  same  way  that  instruments  are  needed  for  posttesting  to  determine 
the  presence  or  absence  of  success,  and  the  degree  thereof.  The  evaluator 
cannot  construct  tools  using  the  entire  program  but  must  work  with  different 
elements  in  the  temporal  scheme.  In  the  generative  stage,  he  needs  to 
consult  philosophers,  curriculum  directors,  and  others  with  concerns  for 
the  art.  During  the  development  of  the  curriculum,  he  works  with  pro- 
gramers,  curriculum  consultants,  and  teachers  much  as  would  be  done  for 
summative  evaluation  of  the  product. 

Many  of  the  evaluative  instruments  have  been  described  earlier  in 
this  chapter.  A more  compleLe  treatment  of  evaluation  in  the  teaching  and 
learning  of  music  and  a discussion  of  the  standardized  measures  in  music 
can  be  found  in  Colwell's  Evaluation  of  the  Teaching  and  Learning  of  Music, 
published  by  Prentice-Hall.  Instruments  for  measurement  of  teacher 
behavior  can  be  found  in  Mirrors  for  Behavior,  Volumes  A and  B,  1970, 
distributed  by  Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc,,  of  Philadelphia. 

Additional  models  are  referred  to  in  Chapter  6 by  Donald  Medley  and 
Harold  Mitzel  of  the  Handbook  of  Research  on  Teaching,  edited  by  N.  L.  Gage, 
published  by  Rand  McNally.  Formal  instruments  generally  do  not  exist  with 
respect  to  evaluation  of  process;  however,  the  excellent  AERA  Monograph 
Series  on  Curriculum  Evaluation  has  become  the  stauderd  in  this  field. 

At  this  writing,  five  volumes  have  been  published,  and  they  include  most 
of  the  recent  major  papers  on  this  topic.  The  bibliography  it.  the  first 
volume  adequately  summarizes  work  prior  to  1967.  One  of  the  classic  papers 
that  might  be  singled  out  is  J.  M.  Atkin,  "Some  Evaluation  Problems  in 
a Course  Content  Improvement  Project,"  Journal  of  Research  in  Science 
Teaching,  1,  1963,  129-132.  Evaluation  projects  have  been  accomplished 
at  most  of  the  federally  funded  educational  laboratories  and  at  many  of 
the  research  and  development  centers.  These  mimeographed  papers  are 
available  only  in  m^jor  libraries,  and  the  interested  scholar  should 
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contact  the  centers  directly  due  to  the  temporary  nature  of  many  papers. 

We  can  expect  much  of  the  future  major  work  to  emanate  from  the  Central 
Midwestern  Regional  Educational  Laboratory  (CEMREL)  in  St.  Ann,  Missouri 
under  the  direction  of  D.  J.  Davis,  associate  director  in  charge  of 
evaluation. 

Implementation  stage.  This  stage  consists  in  the  actual  use  and 
adminis tra t ion  of  all  types  of  da  ta-ga  ther  itig  instruments,  from  the  most 
sophisticated  standardized  test  to  the  informal  checklist.  For  many 
evaluative  instruments  in  the  arts,  use  is  no  different  than  in  any  other 
field,  and  a good  text  in  educational  psychology  is  all  the  user  needs  to 
refer  to.  Evaluating  Pupil  Growth  by  Ahman  and  Block,  Psychological  Testing 
by  Anastas i,  Essentials  of  Psychological  Testing  by  Cron bach,  Measure  - 
merit  and  Evaluation  in  Tea ch i ng  by  Gronlund,  Measurement  and  Evaluation  in 
Psychology  and  Education  by  Thorndike  and  Hagan,  Measuring  Educational 
Ach ievement  by  Ebel,  Measurement  in  Today's  Schools  by  Stanley  are  a few 
of  the  excellent  and  standard  references  in  this  area. 

Special  care  must  be  exercised  in  gathering  sufficient  data  to  obtain 
a true  evaluation.  In  the  arts,  affective  areas  such  as  attitude  and 
habits  as  well  as  sensitivity  to  the  art  object  require  the  careful  use  of 
certain  types  of  da ta- ga ther ing  devices.  For  example,  interviewing  is  an 
important  means  for  obtaining  some  data,  and  here,  a text  such  as  Kahn  and 
Cannell,  The  Dynamics  of  Interviewing  is  helpful.  The  Shaw  and  Wright 
text,  Scales  for  the  Measurement  of  Attitudes,  and  Guilford’s  Psychometric 
Methods  contain  the  type  of  information  requisite  for  a basic  plan  of 
j evaluating  affective  growth.  If  one  were  to  carefully  follow  procedures 

outlined  in  uhese  texts  or  those  for  unobtrusive  measures  such  as  found 
in  Webb,  Campbell,  Schwarz,  and  Sechrest's  Unobtrusive  Measures  there 
/ would  be  little  need  for  radically  new  methods  in  evaluating  the  affective 

j domain.  Rather,  the  careful  and  systematic  use  of  special  combinations 

of  techniques  ^an  provide  a good  indication  of  progress  in  both  the 
. summative  and  formative  aspects  of  aesthetic  education  evaluation. 

Feedback  stage.  The  primary  purpose  of  evaluation  is,  of  course,  to 
provide  feedback  to  jne  or  more  persons,  or  to  one  or  more  stages  in  the 
I educational  process.  Feedback  information  must  be  useful,  rather  than 

■ restricting.  That  is,  feedback  from  an  evaluation  device  should  not  be 

the  sola  cause  for  discarding  ideas,  or  else  feedback  becomes  similar  to 

| the  reasoning  ’’because  we  have  always  done  it  this  way,"  or  "because  it 

\ hasn't  succeeded  in  the  past"  that  deepens  ruts  in  educational  thinking. 

Yet,  feedback  must  be  available  at  each  stage  to  the  curriculum  workers, 
and  to  the  student  and  teacher  as  veil,  in  product  evaluation. 

Decisions  must  continually  be  made  concerning  which  stages  in  the 
model  require  feedback  information.  If  the  feedback  will  indicate  major 
I changes,  this  information  may  not  be  immediately  needed  at  the  day-by- 

» day  instructional  level.  Changes  of  a major  nature  will  tend  to  feed  back 

into  the  system  at  a higher  point  than  those  of  lesser  importance  and  may 
j require  a longer  time-span  to  accomplish.  However,  feedback  should  never 

| be  withheld  simply  because  it  will  affect  the  day-by-day  operation  of  the 

educational  endeavor.  Teachers,  administrators,  and  lay  people 
want  to  know  and  have  a right  to  know. 
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Feedback  takes  different  forms.  Some  of  it  is  fed  directly  to  the 
student  in  the  form  of  a grade.  Other  information  is  directed  to  parents 
in  the  form  of  parent-teacher  conferences,  written  reports,  report  cards, 
casual  remarks,  and  even  public  announcements  and  publicity  releases. 

Such  decisions  are  made  at  each  stage  of  the  Instructional  model:  to 

whom  is  the  information  addressed,  how  can  it  best  be  communicated , and 
when  shall  it  be  reported?  The  treatment  of  evaluative  data  as  feedback 
takes  many  forms,  the  innovations  of  these  forms  being  limited  only  by 
the  resourcefulness  of  the  evaluator. 

probably  more  than  anything  else,  the  effectiveness  of  instruction 
depends  upon  the  amount  and  type  of  feedback.  It  is  the  connection  between 
objectives,  methods,  and  evaluation.  If  the  student  and  the  teacher 
cannot  see  the  goal  end  progress  towards  that  goal,  learning  will  not  be 
efficient.  If  society  cannot  ascertain  the  connection  between  the  schools 
and  the  graduate,  if  it  is  not  given  a yardstick  by  which  to  evaluate  the 
product,  society  will  adopt  its  own  measuring  standards  for  obtaining  feed- 
back co  determine  whether  its  support  and  faith  have  been  merited.  Data 
gathered  and  not  used  has  little  point;  data  gathered  and  interpreted 
may  still  be  only  of  academic  interest;  but  carefully  gathered  data, 
imaginatively  interpreted,  and  properly  fed  back  into  the  educational 
system  is  the  stuff  of  which  quality  education,  aesthetic  or  nonaes the t ic, 
is  made. 


Approaches  to  Aes thetic  Educa tion  and  Their 
Produc t-Eyal ua  t ion al  Implications 

Formal  education  in  the  arts  should  provide  a sequence  of  experiences 
ordered  in  such  a way  that  certain  positive  results,  as  defined  by  the 
objectives,  will  ensue  from  having  these  experiences.  And  while  the 
previously  mentioned  variables,  plus  such  practical  considerations  as  the 
availability  of  time,  space,  and  equipment,  will  all  play  a part  in 
making  the  objectives  of  a given  program  unique,  it  is  sti.ll  possible  to 
talk  meaningfully  about  evaluation  by  regarding  certain  basic  approaches 
to  the  study  of  the  arts  and  the  types  of  objectives  they  imply. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  observed  approaches  in  aesthetic  education 
has  traditionally  been  the  survey  of  one  or  more  of  the  arts.  Since  the 
survey  is  often  of  an  introductory  nature,  classes  tend  to  be  made  up  of 
relatively  large  numbers  of  students  who,  for  the  most  part,  lack  prior 
experience  in  dealing  with  the  arts  in  any  but  the  most  informal  ways. 

Such  a situation,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  necessitates  a strong  emphasis 
on  the  cognitive  aspects  of  learning.  While  the  teacher  and  the  class 
may  be  confronted  on  a day-to-day  basis  with  situations  filled  with  affec- 
tive potential,  the  general  approach  remains  rational  rather  than  emotional. 
The  emphasis  need  not  minimize  affect,  as  one  of  the  best  approaches  to 
affect  is  through  understanding.  The  primary  caution  is  that  the  teacher 
know  that  his  charge  does  not  stop  with  mastery  of  cognition  bur  rather 
with  the  use  of  this  information. 

In  formulating  more  specific  objectives  for  such  a course  and  con- 
sidering methods  of  treatment  that  will  realize  them,  one  must  be  aware 
that  consideration  of  objectives  as  ends,  and  approaches  as  means,  may 
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not  always  be  a fruitful  method  of  attack  on  curriculum  problems.  Often, 
a complex  interrelationship  may  exist  between  objectives  and  approaches. 
Primary  objectives  of  a course  will  virtually  dictate  a certain  approach. 
This  anprcach  will,  in  turn,  limit  the  nature  of  other  goals  or  in  some 
cases  directly  imply  them  as  a by-product.  If,  for  example,  it  is  felt 
that  the  primary  objective  of  such  a course  is  to  develop  a feeling  for 
the  historical  metamorphosis  of  the  arts,  then  the  subject  matter  may  be 
expected  to  unfold  in  a more  or  less  chronological  fashion.  Specific 
objectives  of  such  a course  might  be  expected  to  contain  such  statements 
as  "to  be  able  to  make  historical  parallels  between  the  arts"  or  Mto 
discern  the  etiologies  of  the  various  stylistic  periods,"  Other  orien- 
tations to  such  courses  might  be  based  on  geography,  cultural  epochs, 
or  on  the  individual  arts  themselves,  all  having  slightly  different 
specific  objec t ive s bu t ha v ir.g  the  common  bond  of  knowledge  and  understanding 
as  a prime  basis  for  evaluation. 

In  contrast  to  thivS  overall  approach  to  aesthetic  education,  othe* 
developers  of  curriculum  have  insisted  that  the  essence  of  aesthetic  study 
lies  in  creative  work,  (Creative  in  this  usage  might  also  imply  the 
broad  definition  which  includes  efforts  that  are  technically  more  re- 
creative, as  student  performance  of  masterpieces  in  a music  class.)  They 
feel  that  a relatively  small  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  studio 
working  with  the  essence  of  aesthetics,  the  art  objects  themselves,  is 
worth  many  hours  of  studying  the  works  of  art  or  their  creators  from  a 
more  intellectual  viewpoint.  They  contend  that  education  is  too  passive 
and  that  the  lasting  value  of  courses  in  the  fine  arts  comes  from  parti- 
cipa t ion. 

It  is  obvious  that  evaluation  solely  along  cognitive  lines  would  not 
be  appropriate  in  a program  such  as  this.  Evaluation  in  this  instance 
will  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  more  affective  components  of  art; 
in  addition,  the  third  major  classification  of  educational  goals,  that  of 
psychomotor  skills,  may  have  to  be  considered.  Here,  the  problem  of 
evaluation  is  considerably  more  difficult. 

A third  major  approach  to  aesthetic  education  is  the  analytical,  based 
on  the  study  of  the  elements  of  the  arts.  It  is  quite  common  in  this  case, 
as  it  is  in  the  survey  course,  to  use  course  content  primarily  as  a vehicle 
for  the  development  of  intellectual  skills.  What  seems  to  jet  courses  of 
this  nature  apart  from  the  survey  type  is  a greater  latitude  for  the 
implementation  of  affective  objectives.  Since  there  is  a vast  potential 
for  interpretive  treatment  of  the  elements,  going  beyond  the  simple 
pointing  out  of  their  existence,  classes  organized  along  these  lines  tend 
to  be  smaller  and  lean  toward  more  work  of  an  individual  nature.  It  is  the 
idea  of  integrating  the  intellectual-analytical  approach  with  situations 
having  great  potential  for  affective  development  that  has  led  to  the 
exemplar  approach  developed  in  this  project. 

Examination  of  other  chapters  of  this  report  will  yield  many  objec- 
tives of  both  a primary  and  secondary  nature.  Objectives  from  all  three 
of  the  major  domains  will  be  noted,  but  in  a majority  of  cases  they  w*ll 
lie  in  the  areas  of  cognition  and  affect. 
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The  Evaluation  of  Cognitive  Objectives 

; All  courses  In  aesthetic  education  utilize  cognition  to  some  degree. 
It  ray  be  the  primary  objective  in  somu  cap  2^,  not  necessarily  because 
of  i]  deep-seated  belief  that  cognitive  knowledge  is  the  great  purpose 
of  the  arts  or  a necessary  3tep  in  the  development  of  affect,  but  often  as 
a mutter  of  expediency. 

In  evaluating  the  cognitive  aspects  of  aesthetic  education,  the 
primary  stress  is  upon  determining  the  degree  to  which  a student  has 
ass  .milated  essential  content  materials  and  is  able  to  synthesize  and 
appiy  the  knowledge  thus  gained.  Cognitive  objectives  in  aesthetics  deal 
witlt  such  matters  as  unders tanding  and  application  of  accepted  principles, 
development  of  perceptual  skills,  and  knowledge  of  terminology  and  media. 
In  these  areas,  the  measurement  of  individual  and  group  accomplishment  can 
usually  beet  be  made  by  means  of  objective  tests.  By  objective  tests,  we 
mean  situations  where  respondents  are  evaluated  on  their  ability  to 
organize  knowledge  in  a meaningful  way,  by  essay  questions,  and  through 
problem  solving. 


Objective  testing  tomes  naturally  to  us--too  naturally  in  the  minds 
of  many.  The  relative  ease  with  which  objective  testing  can  be  done  has 
undoubtedly  been  another  shaping  force  in  at ts  curricula,  to  the  despair 
of  many  who  feel  Ihe  affective  component  of  education  is  receiving  insuf- 
ficient stress.  Elliot  Eisner,  writing  in  the  Harvard  Educational  Review, 
has  sa id : 


...the  university,  by  placing  high  priority  on  the  pos- 
session of  knowledge  defined  almost  exclusively  in  narrovT 
linguistic  terns,  and  by  reinrorcirig  this  priority  by 
testing  for  it,  is  beginning  to  determine  what  shall  be 
taught  in  the  high  school.  The  visual  arts  play  a very 
small  roll  /sic^?  in  these  tests,  iraioly  because  pro- 
ficiency ir.  the  arts  is  n^t  especially  valuable  in  the 
college  program  and  partly  because  we  have  few  goed 
tests  of  artistic  aerforirance  or  appreciation  avails 
Ltfs  not  easy  to  capture  the  quality  of  the  student'j 
experience  of  a painting  on  an  J.BH  card. 

The  tests  that  are  most  widely  used  deal  primarily 
with  items  that  are  easiest  to  test  for,  possession  and 
understanding  of  knowledge.  Since  test  scores  have 
significance  for  the  college  bound  student,  schools 
tend  to  emphasize  those  subject  areas  which  are  most 
likely  to  enable  the  student  to  pass  these  tests. 

While  we  might  wax  eloquent  over  the  more  grandiose 
purposes  of  education,  our  tests  give  us  away.— 


Despite  criticism  such  as  this,  inspection  of  objectives  of  programs 
in  aesthetic  education  shows  that  testing  ir  the  cognitive  areas  5s  a 
crucial  part  of  evaluation.  This  does  not  recessarily  imply,  however, 
that  all  testing  in  the  area  of  cognition  is  strictly  bound  at  both  the 
input  and  output  stagus  by  discursive  symbols.  While  the  development 
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of  a critical  vocabulary  in  the  arts  is  a frequent  objective  of  fine  arts 
courses,  it  is  true  that,  particularly  in  using  the  exemplar  approach, 
divorcing  cognition  from  the  art  objects  themselves  is  contradictory  to 
the  spirit  of  the  program.  It  should  be  noted  that  a great  range  of  test 
questions  can  be  devised  to  allow  the  input  of  essentially  presentational 
material  to  the  test  situation.  This  material  may  be  a previously 
studied  work  or  exemplar,  testing  for  sheer  recall,  or  it  may  be  a work 
previously  unstudied,  calling  for  application  of  principles  and  synthesis. 

We  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  make  our  testing  situation  a learning 
situation  as  well.  The  difficulty  here,  however,  Is  a tendency  to  over- 
work the  device  and  nave  the  test  become  more  tutorial  than  evaluative. 
Thus  we  may  be  evaluating  the  mood  and  receptiveness  of  the  student  only 
at  the  time  of  testing  rather  than  his?  progress  over  the  scholastic  period 
which  the  test  is  intended  to  cover. 

Economy  must  also  be  considered  in  the  construction  of  tests.  An 
item  such  as  the  following  has  little  value  for  most  testing  situations. 


The  word  rococo  is  applied  to  music  of  the  late  baroque 
period  and  implies  a composition  of  a iight  and 
frivolous  nature  character i?.  1 by  much  ornamentation. 
Which  of  the  three  compositions  to  be  played  would  best 
fit  this  definition? 


Note  that  a rather  large  block  of  time  would  be  spent  here  to  achieve  a 
single  response  based  on  a rather  incomplete  definition  and  one  not 
previously  studied. 

Another  form  of  test  question  to  be  avoided  in  the  arts  involves  the 
use  of  linked  questions.  For  example: 


The  composer  of  the  Manzoni  Requiem  is  also  famous 
for  which  of  the  following  operas? 

a.  The  Marriage  of  Figaro 

b.  Rigoletto 

c.  Merry  Mount 

d.  Madame  Butterfly 


This  item  may  have  a degree  of  merit  in  evaluating  the  student's  general 
knowledge,  but  it  has  virtually  no  value  for  either  diagnostic  purposes 
or  in  determining  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  instruction  due  to  the 
impossibility  of  telling  which  piece  of  information  needed  to  solve  the 
question  is  missing,  the  ability  to  determine  the  composer,  or  the 
ability  to  associate  him  with  the  other  compositions. 

In  dealing  vith  evaluative  material  in  which  higher  levels  of 
knowledge  are  called  for,  essay  questions  can  be  of  use  to  the  evaluator. 
Such  questions  give  the  opportunity  for  more  creative  display  of  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  students  and  also  lend  themselves  to  the  expression  of 
Individual  views  and  to  demonstration  of  ill  in  organizing  ideas. 
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In  constructing  such  items,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  purpose 
of  an  essay  question  .is  noL  to  solicit  a specific  answer  but  to  allow  the 
student  to  demonstrate  knowledge  of  the  broad  goals  of  the  course  by  organ- 
izing and  synthesizing  iotas . Unless  the  instructor  is  skillful  in 
constructing  and  grading  essay  items,  they  present  serious  drawbacks  due 
to  the  influence  of  mir.ut iae  and  outs ide  factors. 

One  of  the  most  common  errors  in  writing  essay  questions  is  to  make 
them  so  'road  ifc  to  dery  a systematic  appraisal  of  the  response.  A 
question  like  ’What  is  modern  art?11  opens  the  way  for  such  a vide  variety 
of  answers  as  to  discourage  much  real  thought.  The  likely  result  Is  that 
the  student  either  goes  "<  ff  on  a tangent"  and  discusses  one  particular 
phase  of  modern  art  with  which  he  is  conversant,  or,  trying  to  be  as 
broad  as  the  question  indicates  he  should,  lists  sundry  facts  on  the  subject 
that  could  better  be  tested  by  means  of  objective  questions. 

Evaluation  in  the  Affective  Doma in 


The  traditional  concept  of  knowledge  has  usually  been  tied  to  what 
cr.n  be  expressed  in  verbal,  discursive  terms.  Such  a concept  has  often 
disregarded  other  equally  important  means  by  which  insights  and  under- 
standing are  gained. 

Obviously,  there  is  a large  area  of  human  experience  not  covered 
by  knowledge  and  skill,  an  area  in  which  learning  takes  place  and  which, 
therefore,  may  be  considered  within  the  purview  of  the  educational  system. 

But  defining  this  area  with  sufficient  clarity  to  make  it  capable  of 
evaluation  is  difficult.  To  state  the  characteristics  of  the  affective 
domain  is  not  so  simple  as  similar  statements  for  the  cognitive  domain. 

The  latter  deal  with  items  and  actions  which  are  overt,  can  be  seen  and 
recognized,  while  the  affective  domain  is  almost  entirely  covert,  within  the 
individual,  and  must  be  inferred  from  his  acts,  his  verbal  statements, 
tone  of  voice,  and  similar  inexact  clues.  Those  who  diccuss  teaching  and 
measuring  the  affective  domain  use  such  categories  as  opinion,  belief, 
response,  attitude,  interest,  appreciation,  empathy,  and  value;  there  is 
obviously  much  overlapping  here  and  only  fine  shades  of  difference  between 
them.  If  we  are  to  subsume  thefe  things  into  our  schema  of  evaluation, 
we  must  puc  them  cn  some  solid  ground  in  order  to  avoid  the  error  of 
framing  objectives  too  elusive  aod  ethereal  to  be  measurable  in  any  but 
the  most  subjective  terms. 

The  term  "aesthetic  response"  is  noticeably  absent  from  the  above 
list.  None  of  the  other  categor ies— a t t itude.  appreciation,  even  value-- 
have  the  same  meaning  or  connote  the  same  kind  of  experience  as  aesthetic 
response.  It  would  seem  that  aesthetic  response  is  a minor,  albeit  unique, 
contribution  of  the  fine  arts.  And  yet  it  has  been  the  very  thing  emphasized 
by  those  who  feel  chat  the  essence  of  art  is  the  emotional  experience  it  is 
capable  of  evoking.  For  example,  many  believe  that  the  only  way  to  f’ach 
Beethoven  ts  to  expose  the  student  to  h Is  work  and  lut  them  "do  the  talking." 
The  difficulties  of  trying  to  specify  In  word3  what  a great  artist  has 
expressed  in  his  chosen  medium  makes  all  who  attempt  teaching  in  affective 
■reas  painfully  aware  of  this  problem. 
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It  would  be  presumptuous,  however,  to  try  to  approach  evaluation  in 
the  affective  domain  by  mak3.«:g  a headlong  attack  on  measuring  aesthetic 
reaction.  The  affective  domain  does,  like  the  cognitive  domain,  have  a 
certain  hierarchical  structure  which,  though  more  nebulous,  offers  a means 
through  which  some  of  the  problems  of  evaluation  can  he  solved. 

While  the  elements  of  cognition  and  awareness  are  prominent  in  the 
aesthetic  experience,  tha  term  basic  to  all  the  remaining  affective 
outcomes  is  "valuing,"  The  aesthetic  experience  leads  to  a seeking  of 
further  similar  experiences,  indicating  the  value  which  the  individual 
finds  in  his  experience  and  evidenced  through  the  facets  of  attitude, 
appreciation,  interest.  etc.  Teachers  in  aesthetic  education  have  a 
strong  commitment  to  the  development  of  aesthetic  values.  This  crmmit- 
mant  is  not  simply  a belief  in  the  emotional  power  of  great  art  fcrms 
but  is  spelled  out  in  specific  objectives.  Among  the  objectives  which 
have  widespread  allegiance  are  those  which  lead  the  student  uo  be  open- 
minded  to  all  art  forms  and  phiioso; nies,  to  think  critically  about  what 
he  hears  and  sees,  to  seek  out  and  prefer  the  ’'better11  wcnks  of  art,  to 
make  sound  aesthecic  judgments,  to  work  toward  a life  typified  by  parti- 
cipation in  the  arts,  and  to  see  other  ages  through  their  aesthetic 
objects.  Courses  having  objectives  dealing  with  values  and  attitudes 
raise  problems  of  evaluation  similar  to  those  which  emphasize  aesthetic 
reaction.  If  the  objective  is  construed  as  merely  making  the  student 
aware  of  great  art  without  any  overt  attempt  to  influence  his  benavior, 
it  may  be  accomplished  by  a general  survey  course.  The  axpexted  outcomes 
are  primarily  cognitive  and  pose  a relatively  simple  problem.  If,  however 
the  objective  is  to  alter  the  individual's  attitude  or  aesthetic  values 
and  the  changes  have  to  be  reflected  in  his  behavior,  then  there  is  a need 
for  special  care  in  determining  what  changes  are  desired.  It  is  possible 
and  reasonable  to  require  all  students  to  know  certain  ^acts.  It  is  not 
usually  desirable,  end  in  many  cases,  clearly  unreasonable  to  expect  all 
students  to  evince  the  same  attitudes  and  values.  The  school  neither 
can  nor  wishes  to  force  him  into  a conforming  pattern.  The  school  has 
an  obligation  co  pass  on  both  the  knowledge  and  the  culture  of  the  past. 

It  is  not  simply  that  we  do  not  want  each  generation  to  begin  with  a 
tabula  rasa  and  have  to  icdiscover  fire;  scciety  also  has  an  obligation 
in  the  arts,  so  that  s^me  values  may  be  continued  while  others  are 
altered,  with  consideration,  and  understanding  of  the  value  patterns  of 
preceding  gcr.cra t ions . 

The  best  solution  for  this  problem  seems  to  be  to  keep  evaluation 
of  the  affectiv"  domain  separate  irom  the  giving  of  grades.  If  the 
development  of  attitudes  and  values  . s to  be  free  from  authoritarianism, 
it  must  never  be  mixed  wich  aecisi  s concerning  academic  ratings. 
Attempting  to  use  a single  grade  as  a measure  of  both  achievement  in 
skill  and  knowledge  and  growth  as  a whole  is  simplistic  and  probably 
de tr iiri2Pta  1 to  formation  of  the  values  the  teacher  would  like  to  inculcate 

The  fact  that  no  grade  is  g^ /en  for  affective  development  does  not 
do  away  with  the  need  for  evaluation  in  this  important  area.  The  teacher 
needs  to  know  what  attitudes  are  being  formed  in  order  to  know  ^ow  to 
determine  the  effects  of  his  teaching  strategies  and  whether  the  values 
he  is  attempting  to  exemplify  are  being  communicated  successfully. 
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It  hat  been  noted  by  a number  of  authors,  in  discussing  objectives 
in  the  affective  domain,  that  all  of  the  desirable  outcomes  of  an  aesthetic 
education  may  not  be  achi^yable  in  a single  course  and  at  times  may  even 
conflict  with  each  other.— 

The  statement  of  objectives  is  considerably  more  difficult  for  the 
affective  domain  than  for  those  of  cognition  and  skills  where  the  desired 
outcomes  can  be  evaluated  through  actions,  statements,  paper  and  pencil 
tests,  and  required  tasks.  Most  of  the  traits  of  the  affective  domain  are 
internalized  and  covert,  expressing  themselves  according  to  the  dictates 
of  each  individual  personality.  Further,  a positive  expression  of  some 
attitude  may  in  reality  indicate  only  an  avoidance  of  the  alternative 
attitude;  in  any  kind  of  testing  situation,  the  limits  of  the  test  may  them 
salves  contribute  to  the  misinterpretation  of  the  affective  response. 

Theoretically,  the  possibility  exists  cf  teaching  positive  aesthetic 
response  without  making  use  of  the  cognitive  domain.  In  practical 
experience,  it  rarely  happens  that  someone  develops  an  instinctive  appre- 
ciation for  the  arts  without  knowing  anything  about  them,  unless  he  is 
unusually  talented.  Most  philosophers  and  aes thet iciana  believe  that 
aesthetic  response  which  is  purely  emotional  and  completely  internalized 
is  a vary  low  level  response.  Cognitive  awareness  heightens  the  emotional 
response,  sharpens  the  attention,  and  helps  to  create  a genuine  aesthetic 
experience . 

The  fact  that  cognition  is  a legitimate  part  of  the  affective 
response  helps  simplify  the  problems  of  measuring  it.  Evaluation  for 
attitudes  and  values  is  intricate  but  far  from  impossible,  because  so 
many  aspects  can  be  verbalized,  put  into  specific  statements  and  clearly 
pointed  out  by  teacher  and  student. 


We  have  already  seen  that  it  is  relatively  easy  to  formulate  questions 
which  test  students'  recall  and  understanding  of  facts  and  ideas.  But 
aesthetic  education,  by  its  lack  of  stress  on  cognitive  experiences, 
represents  for  many  students  ?.  wholly  new  educational  experience.  The 
student  must  do  more  than  memorize  facts  and  categorize  ideas;  he  must, 
in  a sense,  be  creative,  establish  bases  for  forming  personal  judgments, 
and  find  his  own  way  to  becoming  aesthetically  sensitive. 

As  it  has  been  noted,  a major  problem  in  the  measurement  of  the 
affective  domain  is  our  word-boundedness.  Words  are  usually  required  in 
at  least  one  aspect  of  the  measurement  device,  either  as  input  (the 
question  itself)  or  as  output  (the  response).  When  they  form  the  input, 
the  questions  often  take  the  form  of  statements  to  which  the  student 
reacts  or  statements  which  require  that  some  choice  be  made.  Oft^n,  the 
form  of  the  question  makes  obvious  what  is  being  evaluated,  so  that  the 
student  can  make  the  responses  he  considers  appropriate,  whether  ‘'.rue  or 
not.  His  words  may  not  match  his  actions.  This  is  not  "o  imply  that  he 
is  necessarily  being  dishonest  in  the  usual  sense;  the  idealized  seif  may 
be  answering  the  question  rather  than  the  real  self.  An  individual  may 
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believe  himself  to  be  an  advocate  of  art  music,  but  spend  his  time  and 
money  on  Broadway  musicals.  This  can  be  as  true  for  the  highly  trained 
music  teacher  as  for  the  layman.  On  the  other  hand,  one  may  have  a genuinely 
positive  attitude  towards  music,  but  habits  of  indolence  make  it  easier  to 
turn  on  the  television  set  than  to  go  out  to  a concert.  The  measurement 
tools  vhich  have  been  most  successful  for  the  affective  domain  have  been 
worked  out  by  carefully  checking  the  individual's  answers  with  his  actions 
and  by  comparing  responses  to  each  question  with  the  total  score  to  show 
which  questions  are  prone  to  inconsistencies. 

We  have  stated  that  the  idea  of  valuing  is  fundamental  to  affective 
development.  It  is  this  very  idea  of  valuing  in  its  most  simple  form, 
that  provides  one  opportunity  for  measurement  in  the  affective  domain. 

A relatively  crude  indication  of  the  aesthetic  impact  of  a course  can  b-3 
made  by  means  of  unobtrusive  measures.  These  might  include  such  things  as 
accounts,  during  the  course  and  afterwards,  of  the  number  and  kinds  of 
books  students  buy  or  borrow,  the  music  recordings  they  buy,  the  concerts 
they  attend  and  the  museums  they  visit,  if  any.  An  increase  in  the 
frequency  of  such  behaviors  reflects  interest,  though  it  provides  no 
indication  of  the  depth  of  appreciation  and  understanding.  Application 
of  these  same  techniques  as  tools  for  individual  evaluation  are  usually 
out  of  the  question,  however,  demanding  a great  deal  of  time  and  effort  to 
acquire  what  is  a relatively  gross  and  easily  biased  collection  of  data. 
Self-reports  of  such  activity  may  be  used  when  the  evaluator  is  without 
the  means  to  collect  such  data,  but  one  can  expect  an  even  greater  lors 
cf  reliability  here  for  the  obvious  reason  that  what  constitutes  an 
improvement  is  quite  visible  to  the  student.  Ihe  technique  is  justified 
as  a motivational  device  in  some  cases  however,  for  where  a student  knows 
he  is  going  to  be  measured  on  such  development,  he  may  become  more  conscious 
of  his  own  activities. 

In  addition  to  the  ins t inc t ive  measuves  we  make  by  evaluating  informal 
statements  and  even  expressions  in  the  learning  situation,  pencil  and 
paper  testing  may  also  be  useful  in  attitude  measurement.  One  of  the 
oldest  methods  used  is  the  attitude  scale  of  the  type  developed  by 
Thurstone.  Several  hundred  statements  are  collected  from  a heterogeneous 
group  of  people  reflecting  a variety  of  opinions  on  a certain  topic.  The 
statements  are  then  rated  by  experts  as  to  the  position  each  statement 
reflects  on  an  11-point  scale,  and  a median  value  is  calculated.  For  each 
device  to  be  constructed,  some  smaller  number  of  statements  is  selected, 
reflecting  the  whole  range  of  attitudes.  The  person  taking  the  test 
simply  checks  the  statements  with  which  he  agrees,  and  his  score  is 
computed  by  taking  the  median  value  for  the  statements  checked,  The 
statements  are  placed  in  random  order,  and  the  subject  is  not  given  the 
value  placed  on  each  statement.  Such  scales  seem  to  be  of  value  but  are 
time-consuming,  expensive  to  construct,  and  subject  to  faking. 


Other  related  techniques  that  involve  the  reaction  of  the  student  to 
statements  include  the  Likert  scale  where  answers,  instead  of  being  checked, 
are  reacted  to  by  maiklng  either  strongly  agres,  agree,  no  opinion, 
disagree,  or  strongly  disagree.  Construction  of  such  devices  is  somewhat 
simplified  as  they  can  be  evaluated  by  item  analysis  techniques  without 
the  difficulty  of  using  expert  opinion. 
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Projective  devices  are  those  in  which  the  individual  is  given  some 
sort  of  ambiguous  situation  such  as  a statement  or  picture,  and  is  asked 
to  explain  the  situation  as  he  interprets  it.  He  then  supposedly  projects 
his  own  biases  and  emotions  as  he  explains  what  the  picture  or  statement 
means  to  him.  A second  kind  of  projective  device  makes  use  of  open-ended 
sentences  which  the  individual  must  complete.  For  an  aesthetic  education 

course  ruch  statements  might  be  (1)  Symphony  orchestras  should  be ; 

(2)  if  all  the  paintings  of  the  great  masters  were  lost  ; (3)  modern 

art  is  . Construction  of  such  items  is  relatively  easy,  but  the 

answers  are  difficult  to  interpret  in  a quantitative,  objective  way. 

Though  such  devices  are  not  always  reliable,  they  can  offer  clues  of  a 
general  nature  and  may  be  helpful  in  situations  where  other  types  of 
evaluation  seem  less  accessible. 

The  construction  of  rating  scales  to  cover  both  the  aesthetic  content 
of  courses  and  the  courses  themselves  is  another  possibility.  However,  a 
particular  danger  here  is  the  tendency  to  treat  numerical  rating  with  all 
the  respect  of  quantitative  information  attained  from  the  cognitive  domain, 
thus  risking  erronaou:-  conclusions. 

If  making  value  judgments  is  an  important  ability,  practice  in  making 
these  becomes  both  an  instructional  device  and  an  evaluative  means.  One 
begins  with  the  obvious:  one  painting  is  obviously  more  colorful,  requires 

more  craftsmanship,  the  musical  selection  is  louder,  fuller,  or  some  such. 
These  are  not  preferences,  but  judgments  which  can  be  substantiated  by 
consensus  of  knowledgeable  persons.  Unfortunately,  these  decisions  are 
usually  unimportant  ones  as  well.  Judgments  with  respect  to  values  become 
more  important  to  the  user  when  he  has  to  cooose  between  two  objects  which 
are  nearly  the  same  and  he  is  to  choose  the  one  which  will  give  more 
pleasure,  more  use,  more  satisfaction,  or  whatever.  The  school  can, 
according  to  the  exemplar  approach,  determine  correct  and  incorrect  answers 
whenever  there  is  consensus  or  near  consensus  among  the  experts  in  the 
field.  This  is  the  content  of  culture;  when  connoisseurs  differ  or  when 
the  art  is  still  in  a state  of  flux,  one  is  involved  with  preferences 
rather  than  value  judgments,  and  this  remains  outside  the  domain  of  the 
classroom. 


The  Evaluation  of  Psychomotor  Skills 


Any  given  program  in  aesthetic  education  undoubtedly  will  have  some 
objectives  in  both  the  cognitive  and  affective  domains.  We  have  also 
seen  thst  in  certain  circumstances  objectives  for  a program  may  include 
skills  that  require  evaluation  of  psychomotor  processes.  Fortunately,  this 
is  not  true  of  the  great  majority  of  aesthetic  education  courses  where 
such  evaluation  will  not  even  be  implied  by  the  course  objectives.  But 
where  it  is,  the  problem  remains:  Can  manipulative  and  other  psychomotor 

skills  be  used  as  a basis  for  course  and  student  evaluation? 

Courses  where  such  objectives  do  appear  usjally  fit  into  one  of  two 
general  categories.  In  most  courses  where  psychomotor  skills  play  a part, 
the  skills  are  of  a secondary  nature,  developed  predominantly  as  a means 
to  a cogn it ive -affect ive  end.  Such  courses  are  generally  of  a studio-survey 
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nature  and  are  designed  for  students  of  varied  background  in  the  arts.  As 
an  overwhelming  amount  of  evidence  on  psychomotor  skills  points  to  an 
underlying  aptitude,  if  is  probably  unfair  to  grade  these  skills  on  an 
absolute  basis.  Further,  to  devise  a system  by  which  evaluation  of 
achievement  is  made  relative  to  aptitude  involves  the  use  of  at  least 
two  measures  whose  combined  unreliability  and  administrative  time  would 
make  the  evaluation  of  little  benefit. 

Courses  that  have  as  a major  goal  the  development  of  these  skills 
do  not  come  under  the  purview  of  what  is  considered  a broad  aesthetic 
education  and  are  not  appropriately  covered  here.  In  instances  where  a 
single  course  unit  deals  with  the  development  of  technique,  e.g.,  the 
sumi-e  unit  developed  by  the  present  project,  it  is  essential  that  evalu- 
ation of  technique  itself  be  limited  to  skills  that  are  of  such  an 
elementary  nature  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  least  talented  student. 

Evaluative  Techniques  Used  in  the  Project 

A range  of  measures  was  used  in  the  course  of  the  project.  The 
normally  available  scores  of  grade  average,  IQ,  and  achievement  tests 
were  used  to  establish  each  student’s  background.  In  addition,  an 
extensive  questionnaire  was  filled  out  by  the  student  and  checked  through 
usi  of  a parent  questionnaire.  The  questionnaire  was  then  further 
validated  in  personal  interviews  with  parents  and  students.  In  this  man- 
ner, accurate  indications  of  habits,  preferences,  and  experiences  were 
obtained.  Students  were  also  given  aptitude  measures  such  as  the  Mus ical 
Aptitude  Profile.  In  art,  testing  was  done  using  Child’*  Development  of 
Sensitivity  to  Esthetic  Values,  Cooperative  Research  Project,  No.  1748, 
Yale  University,  1 9 6A  and  Beittel's  Art  Acceptance  Scale.  Teacher-con- 
structed preference  tests,  expression  in  music  tests,  essay  tests  in 
architecture,  judgment  tests  in  literature,  and  perceptual  tests  in  dance 
were  used.  These  ranged  from  comparison  and  contrast  exercises  to 
different  types  of  scaling  devices. 

An  architecture  unit  consisting  of  "A  Trip  Around  the  Block"  is 
described  in  Appendix  I,  pp.  20-22.  The  unit  was  modeled  after  a device 
developed  at  KIT  in  which  the  student  described  what  he  sees  in  a walk 
around  a bloc:  . The  concern  in  scoring  the  test  is  not  only  the  quantity 
of  items  that  are  included  or  excluded,  but  also  observations  of  scale  and 
proportion,  texture,  color,  as  well  as  any  judgments.  Classes  in  dance 
were  regularly  videotaped  and  analyzed;  complete  transcripts  of  classroom 
interaction  were  also  used,  especially  in  art. 

Teachers  submitted  reports  which  were  examined  alcng  with  the  video 
or  aural  taping  of  classes,  an  extensive  evaluation  of  the  student's 
work  with  exemplars  found  in  Appendix  K,  pp.  40o6.  Here  students  were 
given  a pre-  and  posttest  requiring  them  to  describe  what  they  saw  in 
a painting.  Another  evaluation,  pertinent  to  the  rationale  set  forth  by 
Professor  Ralph  Smith,  is  found  in  the  following  ^elected  student  comments 
from  a complete  transcript  of  his  teaching  with  ver^- young  students. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  TEACHING  SESSIONS 
Comments  on  Session  T. 

Afte  some  questions  about  their  previous  experience  in  art,  the 
first  session  started  by  showing  a variety  of  slides  from  different 
periods  in  the  history  of  art,  mostly  from  the  period  prior  to  the 
twentieth  century,  with,  however,  one  exception,  a contemporary  non- 
objective work.  The  reason  for  showing  this  last  work  was  to  see  if 
it  stood  »jui  in  any  way  in  the  children's  perceptions. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  session  was  to  induce  responses 
regarding  anything  whatsoever  which  the  children  wanted  to  comment 
about.  Not  unexpectedly  the  initial  responses  consisted  of  references 
to  what  may  be  called  nonaesthetic  features,  e.g.,  the  story  or  subject 
matter,  recognizable  figures,  a man,  a dog,  etc.  But  not  in  all  cases. 
For  example,  a difference  in  stylistic  interpretation  was  noticed  by 
one  child  who  commented  "Some  were  about  the  same  thing,  the  Virgin  Mary , 
but  sometimes  she  was  painted  differently,  particularly  the  eyes,  not 
like  real  eyes  but  narrower. H Some  characteristics  of  the  subject 
matter  were  also  noted,  e.g.,  "Sometimes  the  child  looks  older  than  the 
mother,  like  a midget  man,"  Or:  "The  child  sometimes  looks  broad  and 

big,  sometimes  smaller,"  And:  "Sometimes  the  child  looked  like  a man 

of  twenty,  and  sometimes  he  has  more  hair.” 

One  response--"The  artist  seemed  to  express  himself  dif f erent ly"-- 
prompted  a discussion  about  the  meaning  of  "expression"  in  which  these 
distinctions  were  made:  (a)  the  feelings  of  the  artist  when  he  creates; 

(b)  the  expression  or  mood  the  work  of  art  has;  and  (c)  the  feelings 
the  beholder  has  while  looking  at  the  work.  The  children  seemed  to 
understand  the  difference  between  these  three  loci  of  feeling,  a 
distinction  which,  it  might  be  noted,  has  caused  no  little  confusion 
in  the  history  of  aesthetics  and  arts  education. 

In  brief,  the  children  noticed  that  the  works  for  the  most  part 
had  a definite  subject  matter,  i.e.,  "They  were  all  about  people,  not 
flowers  and  things"--excep t for  the  one  nonobjective  work  which 
reminded  one  student  of  a mosaic  he  had  raacli  in  art  class.  This  work 
also  prompted  the  question  whether  just  shapes  and  color  can  "say" 
anything?  It  was  asked  whether  music  could  express  anything  since  it 
didn’t  have  recognizable  shapes.  One  pupil  answered,  "Music  can  be 
happy  and  gay,  or  sad,  and  then  it  is  slow,"  It  was  indicated  that 
this  is  a difficult  problem  and  then  the  topic  was  left  to  be  returned 
to  later  in  the  class. 

Of  the  several  works  which  ware  shown  during  this  session,  slides 
of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  (by  Raphael,  Tintoretto,  and  Uccello) 
were  recalled  and  shown  again.  Initial  responses  to  these  works  were 
primarily  nonaesthetic , i.e.,  aspects  such  as  subject  and  action  were 
singled  out,  although  one  pupil  characterized  th^  dragon  in  Uccello 
as  more  "imaginary  thari  the  o^her  because  of  the  color  of  the  dragon" 
and  that  "The  dragon  /\SccelloJ  is  not  the  same  shape."  The  clothes 
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of  the  figures  in  the  Tintoretto  were  said  to  "look  like  silk"  and  it 
was  noticed  that  "The  colors  are  the  same  in  both  figures,  blue  and  red/1 

The  introductory  session  was  significant  from  the  standpoint  of 
sustaining  the  interest  of  the  children  and  (although  it  was  not  so 
planned)  for  introducing  the  major  content  of  the  course,  i.e,,  that 
one  can  look  for  subject,  formal  relations,  and  mood  in  a work  of  art. 

The  paintings  of  St . George  also  became  reference  work;  for  the 
introduction  of  new  topics  later  on,  so  that  new  aspects  of  these  works 
were  progressively  revealed.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  this  session 
and  throughout  the  remaining  sessions  the  remarks  of  the  children  were 
consistently  directed  toward  the  properties  of  the  works  being  viewed. 
There  were  very  few  "It  reminds  me  of"  sorts  of  response.  This  may 
have  been  due  to  the  nature  of  the  instruction,  or  perhaps  to  the 
dispositions  of  the  children.  Nonetheless,  in  directing  their  remarks 
toward  the  art  object,  they  were  acting  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
ception of  aesthetic  education  entertained  in  this  project. 

To  encourage  more  aesthetically  relevant  responses,  the  instructor 
tended  to  respond  to  the  children's  remarks  with  questions  such  as  the 
following : 

In  this  painting  there  is  a woman  trying  to  run  away.  Is 

there  anything  else  in  the  painting  that  is  similar  to  her? 

Children:  The  colors  are  the  same  in  both  figures,  blue  and  red.  Thus 

an  analytical  statement,  i.e.,  one  referring  to  formal  interrelations, 
was  prompted  rather  than  one  referring  to  subject  matter  or  action. 

From  the  standpoint  of  teaching  method  the  first  session  may  be 
described  as  emphasizing  motivation  (2)*  No  specific  learning  task 
was  presented,  in  the  sense  of  something  definite  to  be  practiced 
or  learned.  In  brief,  the  session  was  introductory  to  the  learning 
tasks  later  to  be  presented  more  systematically. 

Comments  on  Session  II 

After  a brief  review  of  some  of  the  points  raised  in  the  first 

session,  the  topic  of  formal  relations  was  introduced.  The  learr-.ng 

task  presented  was  one  designed  to  bring  about  an  understanding  and 
perception  of  the  differences  between  the  subject  and  formal  relations 
in  a work  of  art  ar d to  indicate  one  major  kind  of  formal  relationship 

in  a work  of  art,  i.e.,  that  a shape  in  a work  of  art  may  be  either 

clearly  or  not  so  clearly  outlined.  Trial  responses  were  induced  by 
having  the  pupils  respond  to  a series  of  prints,  and  in  some  cases 
there  was  an  effort  to  clarify  the  response.  Throughout  the  work, 
of  course,  a variety  of  points  were  mentioned  or  discussed,  especially 
if  the  occasion  seemed  to  call  for  it,  but  in  general  there  was  a 
major  focus  in  each  session.  For  example,  while  a formal  discussion 
of  the  topic  of  expressiveness  (mood)  was  reserved  until  a later  time, 
it  was  pointed  o’  . ^ this  session  that  there  is  a connection  between 

the  ways  an  arti«  . j- lines  his  shapes  and  the  overall  effect  of  the 

*See  Chapter  5 , pp . 36-37. 
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painting.  It  was  indicated  that  a shape’s  outline  may  be  either 
clear  or  unclear,  and  that  shapes  with  different  kinds  of  outline 
can  be  found  in  works  of  art  from  both  the  past  and  present. 

The  method  of  teaching  consisted  of  inducing  trial  responses  to 
exemplars  exhibiting  both  clearly  and  not  so  clearly  outlined  forms, 
and  some  that  were  mixed.  The  instructor  first  showed  instances  of 
the  distinction,  then  asked  the  students  to  respond  to  other  works  on 
their  own.  The  children  had  little  difficulty  with  this  relatively 
low-level  learning  task. 

Comments  on  Session  II I 


This  session  was  devoted  primarily  to  developing  an  understanding 
of  the  notion  of  space  in  works  of  art.  That  is,  the  topic  was  a 
subtopic  of  formal  relations.  First,  however,  some  time  was  taken  to 
follow  up  a remark  made  in  the  previous  session  by  Philip  that  he 
could  not  understand  how  certain  paintings  such  as  those  by  Mondrian 
and  Kandinsky  could  become  famous  since  he  could  do  what  Kandinsky 
had  done  and  simply  call  it  "Curvy  Lines"  instead  of  "Black  Lines." 

Several  paintings  of  Mondrian  and  Kandinsky  were  shown,  including 
some  of  their  earlier  representational  works,  to  indicate  that  there 
must  be  a reason  why  artists  who  can  paint  realistically  decide  to  make 
nonobjective  works.  Further  discussion  was  postponed  with  the  remark 
that  more  had  to  be  learned  before  we  could  understand  what  some  modern 
artists  are  doing.  While  not  directly  related  to  the  topic  of  the  day, 
the  responses  to  some  of  the  Kandinskys  are  noted  in  the  transcript. 

Slides  of  St.  George  were  then  shown  again  and  an  earlier  comment 
by  John--”it  looks  flat  and  plain"--was  recalled  which  led  into  a 
summary  of  some  of  the  main  points  of  the  last  session,  especially  jhe 
artist's  technique  of  outlining  forms,  etc.  This  notion  was  reinforced 
by  showing  a few  more  exemplars  of  the  distinction.  The  idea  of  formal 
relations  was  also  recalled  and  the  discussion  developed  into  th?  topic 
of  the  day,  a consideration  of  space  in  painting. 

In  discussion  the  children  brought  out  the  notions  of  (1)  space  as 
atmosphere,  (2)  space  between  objects,  and  (3)  space  taken  up  by  objects. 
The  idea  and  problems  of  measuring  actual  space  were  also  introduced. 

The  children  were  then  asked  to  respond  to  space  in  a variety  of  pictures. 
In  general,  pictures  were  scrutinized  for  the  three  kinds  of  space 
indicated  by  the  children,  although  the  discussion  produced  the  realiza- 
tion that  pictures  '■'an  only  have  the  illusion  of  space.  It  was  also 
indicated  that  not  all  works  emphasized  the  illusion  of  space.  Once 
again,  the  slides  of  St.  George  served  to  indicate  the  different  kinds 
of  space  that  can  be  discerned  in  a painting. 

A Mondrian  (flat,  and  two-dimensional)  and  an  Albers  (illusionistic 
yet  ambiguous)  were  then  shown.  It  was  seer*  that  the  Mondrian  did  not 
have  the  illusion  of  three-dimensional  space,  the  kind  that  the  children 
had  articulated  themselves.  It  was  a different  story  with  the  Albers, 
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which  was  immediately  acknowledged  to  be  illusion! Stic , even  though  non- 
objective.  David  even  said  the  space  looked  bent  (the  title  of  the 
picture  was  actually  Bent  Space!).  The  game  (although  it  was  not  called 
thac)  of  Tlseeing  as'1  was  generated  in  the  case  of  the  Albers;  the 
children  discovered  that  it  was  possible  to  see  the  painting  both  as 
flat  and  as  three-dimensional,  or  now  as  this  and  now  as  that. 

The  additional  notions  of  deep  and  shallow  space  were  then  introduced 
and  clarified,  and  the  children  were  risked  to  respond  to  instances  of 
each.  In  one  case  the  children  indicated  that  ^he  space  was  both  shallow 
and  deep,  which  it  was.  An  observation  by  Robin  that  the  angels  in  a 
Raphael  were  standing  tip-toes  on  a cloud  developed  in  a discussion  of 
how  tension  can  be  achieved  in  a painting,  e.g.,  in  the  case  at  hand, 
by  having  a figure  in  the  foreground,  the  angel,  touch  an  element 
that  can  be  seen  as  being  in  the  background,  the  cloud.  The  children 
seemed  to  understand  the  idea  of  tension  or  at  least  to  see  it  in  the 
picture . 

In  this  session  teaching  method  clearly  stressed  steps  4 and  5,* 
inducement  and  clarification  of  trial  responses  vis-a-vis  the  perception 
of  space  in  paintings.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  discussion  about 
space,  especially  the  part  about  the  illusion  of  space  which  cannot  be 
actually  measured,  centers  on  a key  aesthetic  idea,  that  of  the  aejthetic 
object  as  opposed  to  a physical  object.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
children  were  at  this  point  intuitively  learning  the  idea  of  an  aesthetic 
object,  an  idea  that  later  in  their  learning  can  perhaps  be  understood 
more  formally. 

Comments  on  Session  IV 


This  session,  in  which  three  hinds  of  space  were  the  topic  of 
instruction,  may  be  described  as  emphasizing  practice  in  learning  to 
see  spatial  properties,  with  some  effort  made  by  the  instructor  not 
only  to  induce  trial  responses  but  also  to  correct,  and  somewhat  to 
fix  them.  It  is  worth  noting  the  procedure  of  the  instructor  who  in 
this  session  was  substituting  for  the  regular  teacher. 

The  topic  was  intrcduced  with  references  to  the  previous  session. 
Exemplars  of  the  spatial  aspects  to  be  perceived  were  then  presented 
and  discussed  with  the  children.  The  children  were  then  asked  to 
respond  to  different  illustrations.  The  technique  of  comparison  and 
contrast  was  constantly  employed  to  help  the  children  perceive  the 
spatial  qualities. 

The  children  experienced  some  difficulty  with  the  learning  task 
and  continuous  clarification  and  prompting  by  the  instructor  was 
required.  But  the  children  nonetheless  enjoyed  the  practice.  Indeed, 
interest  was  keen  at  the  end  of  the  period,  and  this  session,  as 
several  others,  extended  beyond  the  normal  length  of  the  period. 

This  type  of  instruction  is  often  criticized,  especially  with 
young  children,  i.e.,  first  showing  and  explaining  what  is  to  be 

*See  Chapter  5^  pp . 36-37. 
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learned,  and  then  asking  pupils  to  recognize  instances  of  the  content. 
It  is  net,  I think,  what  would  usually  be  called  ’'discovery”  learning. 
This  technique,  however,  proved  neither  boring  nor  unproductive,  for 
eventually  n.cre  appropriate  responses  were  made  by  the  children.  At 
this  point  it  might  be  worth  noting  that  according  to  the  proceedings 
of  a recent  conference  on  learning  by  discovery  1 there  is  no  evidence 
that  supports  the  proposition  that  having  students  encounter  a series 
of  examples  of  a generalization  and  then  requiring  them  to  induce  the 
rule  is  superior  to  teazling  the  rule  first  and  asking  the  students  to 
apply  it  to  wide  variety  of  examples.1—' 


Comments  on  Session  V 


In  this  session  trial  responses  were  induced  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  how  much  new  coi  tent  or  subject  matter  of 
instruction  the  children  had  thus  far  learned.  In  the  language  of 
the  report,  it  might  be  described  as  an  effort  to  see  how  effectively 
the  children  had  stored  information  and  ideas  and  whether  or  not  it 
was  now  available  for  recall.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  sessions 
up  to  this  point  had  stressed  mainly  the  notions  of  subject  (story, 
subject  matter,  theme)  and  formal  relations  (the  elements  in  relation). 

It  is  the  instructor's  opinion  that  the  chile ren  were  nor  using 
their  knowledge  effectively,  and  this  session  provides  some  evidence 
that  within  a relatively  short  period  of  time  the  children  had  begun 
to  build  sketchy  yet  relatively  accurate  interpretive  aesthetic  maps. 
Most  of  the  statements  in  the  transcript  can  be  classified  as  either 
subject  or  formal  statements,  although  not  entirely.  So-called 
expressive  or  mood  statements  were  also  made,  even  though  the  topic 
of  expressiveness  had  not  yet  been  formally  introduced  as  a topic  of 
instruction.  Certain  statements  about  expressiveness  were  isolated 
toward  the  end  of  the  session  for  a brief  discussion  as  preparation 
for  the  next  topic  to  be  introduced. 

To  Induce  response*  in  this  session  a device  was  used  by  the 
instructor  which  consisted  of  asking  the  pupils  to  guess  why  the 
instructor  had  selected  certain  sets  of  pictures  ;o  show  them.  The 
children  wrote  down  their  responses  and  then  were  later  asked  to  read 
them.  Tie  device  had  the  potential  of  encouraging  the  children  to 
attend  carefully  to  the  prints.  In  the  interchange,  both  the  instructor 
and  the  pupils  gave  their  reasons  for  the  pictures  being  selected. 


It  Ls  obvious  that  the  children  were  beginning  to  respond  in  terms 
of  the  concepts  they  had  learned  in  class,  except  for  the  unsolicited 
mood  statements.  It  may  be  that  in  some  cases  the  character  of  the 
works  prompted  a certain  kind  of  response.  In  ccraparison  with  the 
types  of  response  given  in  the  first  session,  it  was  clear  that  the 
children  were  now  seeing  things  that  they  had  not  noticed  before. 

1/  Lee  I).  Schulman  and  Even  R.  Keislar  (eds.),  Learning  By  Discovery 
(Chicago:  Rand  McNally  and  Co.,  19rj6),  p.  ll'l. 
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They  were,  in  short,  developing  awareness  of  the  objective  properties 
of  pictures.  There  were  very  few  responses  which  could  be  called 
subjective,  in  the  sense  of  idiosyncratic  impressions,  i.e.,  responses 
far  off  the  a ;Sthetic  track. 

Comments  on  Session  VI 

This  session  consisted  of  reviewing  materials  presented  m previous 
sessions,  and  by  this  time  the  children  were  becoming  somewhat  adept 
at  recalling  the  major  topics  of  instruction,  and  in  so  doing  giving 
some  evidence  that  they  understood  the  basic  ideas  underlying  the  topic. 
Having  concentrated  on  the  ideas  of  subject  and  formal  relations,  and 
related  notions,  the  topic  of  expressiveness  or  mood  was  then  intro- 
duced formally.  Regarding  method,  presentation  of  learning  task  and 
inducement  of  trial  response  were  emphasized. 

Taking  a lead  from  a recent  study  in  visual  aesthetics,—^  t He 
instructor  showed  the  children  three  reproductions  simultaneously  and 
ed  to  identify  which  two  of  the  three  were  similar  in  mood.  In 
Vii'.S  way  an  effort  was  made  to  induce  perceptual  responses  based  on  the 
properties  on  the  reproductions  and  not  on  a choice  among  descriptive 
labels.  Neither  were  the  children  asked  verbally  to  characterize  the 
expressiveness  of  the  paintings.  This  wts  done  in  the  discussion  period 
later.  As  might  be  expected,  th cs  children's  responses  were  varied, 
although  agreement  was  evident  in  some  instances.  Most  important,  it 
was  emphasized  by  the  instructor  that  noticing  the  mood  was  not 
necessarily  a matter  of  being  right  and  wrong  but  rather  of  understanding 
the  reasons  given  for  particulai  ascriptions  and  interpretations. 

Generally  the  children  did  not  respond  to  what  might  be  called  the 
overall  pervasive  quality  of  a work.  Rather  the  character  or  express- 
iveness of  the  individual  figures  was  notice  i.  Still,  in  the  instructor's 
view,  this  represents  an  advance  in  aesthetic  sensitivity.  Remarks  ^uch 
as  T,looked  quiet,”  "the  people  looked  lonely,”  "is  kind  of  excited,” 

"looks  sad,”  "have  a frowning  expression,"  "look  rough,  hard,  like  they 
have  been  carved*  or  chiseled^  -'U#okr  violent,"  and  many  others  are  non- 
literal  ascriptions  and  within  the  aesthetic  domain,  even  if  such 
characterizations  do  not  necessarily  capture  in  all  cases  the  quality 
of  a work  as  a whole.  Such  remarks,  inasmuch  as  they  are  generally 
aesthetically  relevant,  are  distinctly  different  in  character  from  the 
kinds  of  comments  made  in  the  first  session. 

This  session  also  revealed  some  of  the  difficulties  the  children 
had  using  language,  particularly  in  regard  to  portraying  expressively 
in  words  the  qualities  of  things  seen.  Granted  this  is  a sophisticated 
enterprise,  i.e.,  expressive  portrayal  in  words/^  Nonetheless  the 


2/  Christopher  Alexander,  "A  Result  in  Visual  Aesthetics,"  British 
Journal  of  Psychology.  Vol.  LI  (1.960),  pp.  357-71  . 
y For  a discussion  of  the  idea  of  expressive  portrayal,  see 

Virgil  C.  Aldrich,  Philosophy  of  Art  (Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1963),  p.  86. 
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children  were  obviously  deficient  in  this  regard.  It  might  also  be 
noted  that  this  was  occasionally  a source  of  irritation  to  the  children; 
they  wanted  to  do  a better  job  than  they  were  doing.  The  point  of 
the  session,  however,  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  the  children 
grasped  the  idea  of  expressiveness,  if  only  partially,  and  responded 
freely  with  expressive  characterizations. 

Comments  on  Session  VII 


Quite  unexpectedly,  the  opening  of  this  session  revealed  signs 
regarding  the  attitudes  of  the  children  toward  the  class  activities. 

As  the  transcript  indicates,  the  children  had  by  this  time  developed 
considerable  interest  in  the  sessions,  to  the  extent  that  they 
expressed  spontaneous  disappointment  that  the  sessions  were  to  end. 

As  a result,  the  class  lasted  one  more  period  than  was  intended. 

Once  again,  time  was  devoted  to  recall  and  summary  of  points  thus 
far  covered.  David,  the  fifth  grader,  it  might  be  noted,  recalled 
the  course  content  remarkably  well.  Special  effort  was  placed  on 
recalling  the  topic  of  expressiveness. 

The  instructor  then  proceeded  to  show  a variety  of  works  which 
were  interesting  for  different  reasons;  that  is,  some  of  the  works 
were  interesting  primarily  tor  the  subject  portrayed;  some  were 
interesting  primarily  for  their  formal  relations;  and  some  were 
interesting  primarily  for  expressive  quality.  And  then  seme  were 
shown  which  were  interesting  on  all  counts.  In  showing  these  works 
the  instructor  explained  to  the  children  that  the  works  were  interesting 
for  such  and  such  reasons.  Some  additional  works  were  then  shown  and 
the  children  were  asked  to  indicate  in  which  respect-- subject , formal 
relations,  or  some  combination  of  these- -the  worl  s stood  out. 

Teaching  method  emphasized  the  presentation  of  the  learning  task 
(Is  X work  more  interesting  for  such  and  such  reason?),  inducement  of 
trial  response,  and  clarification  of  response.  In  brief,  the  children 
practiced  responses  to  the  artistic  counterparts  of  the  ide^s  of 
subject,  formal  relations,  and  mood.  Once  more,  it  is  instructive  to 
compare  the  responses  of  this  period  with  the  responses  of  the  earlier 
sessions.  At  this  point  there  is  clear-cut  evidence  of  aesthetic  growth, 
however  limited  the  aesthetic  maps  which  the  students  have  constructed. 

It  might  also  be  said  that  the  children  were  beginning  to  develop  as 
aesthetic  knowers. 

Comments  cn  Ses si on  VIII 

The  children  were  once  again  asked  to  respond  to  slides  v/htch 
exhibited  a variety  of  aesthetic  concerns.  It  was  in  noting  their 
responses  that  the  instructor  realized  that  one  method  used  by  the 
pupils  to  single  out  particular  slides  was  to  note  and  recall  simple 
items  of  subject  matter,  e.g.,  the  "painting  with  a dog  and  seated 
woman,"  etc.  This  seemed  to  be  a convenient  way  of  replying  to  requests 
for  reaction.  Thus  the  instructor  tended  to  cue  subject-matter  responses 
when  open  and  free  reaction  was  asked  for. 
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the  other  hand,  this  type  of  recalling  did  not  pose  any  particular 
difficulty,  for  the  children  experienced  no  reluctance  in  getting  back  on 
the  aesthetic  track.  Thus  i 1 chough  Corot's  Woman  Seated  Before  an  Easel 
was  recalled  as  a woik  that  had  a dog  and  a seated  lady  in  it,  it  was 
/elativeiy  easy  for  the  students  to  become  involved  in  an  aesthetic 
analysis  of  the  woik,  an  analysis  that,  in  fact,  proved  highly  revealing. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  instructor  this  session  proved  to  be  the 
high  point  of  the  exploratory  work.  For  the  better  part  of  an  hour,  the 
instructor  and  the  students  utilized  effectively  what  may  be  called  the 
method  of  aesthetic  education,  i.e.,  aesthetic  analysis.  Indeed,  this 
session  tended  to  justify  the  effort  expended  on  aesthetic  analysis, 
for  the  discussion  led  from  awareness  of  parts  in  isolation,  to  awareness 
of  more  and  more  parts  in  relation,  to  awareness  (to  use  Stevenson's 
term)  of  net  impressions.—'  While  not  necessarily  put  in  these  terns, 
the  children  came  to  see  how  the  carefully  ordered  elements  in  the  Corot 
produced  an  air  of  relaxed  contemplation  throughout  the  whole  painting. 

hs  to  teaching  method,  the  emphasis  was  placed  on  inducement  and 
clarification  of  trial  responses,  although  at  this  point  in  the  work 
all  effort  by  the  instructor  lay  be  construed  as  aiming  at  the  fixation 
of  relevant  reroonses  to  subject,  formal  relations,  and  expressiveness. 

Comment.-  on  Session  IX 


In  the  opinion  of  the  instructor,  the  responses  of  the  "test" 
session  reveal  genuine  aesthetic  growth,  i.e,,  increased  capacity  to 
vospond  aesthetically  to  traditional  and  contemporary  exemplars  of 
painting. 

Particularly  revealing  are  the  following  statements.  "The  picture 
to  the  right  is  quiet,  peaceful,  solemn"- - "The  two  figures  and  the 
river  lead  you  back  to  the  other  man  which  leads  you  into  the  background, 
Tlien  you  come  back  to  the  figures  and  you  see  the  ladies"**~"The  people 
in  the  background  are  terror-stricken"- -"The  painting  isn't  active"-- 
"It  looks  kind  of  desperate"--MThe  'Struggle'  is  not  clearly  outlined"-- 
"Gives  *?  feeling  of  quietness"--"The  mood  is  exploding"- -"The  faces  are 
all  mixed  up  showing  confusion"- -"They  both  have  shallow  space"--"I 
think  the  two  paintings  are  related  in  space,  background,  and  color"-- 
"It  looks  like  a kind  of  unhappy  exci temenc"--"The  picture  is  noisy  in 
the  sense  that  it's  moving"--"It  is  a very  quiet  picture,  but  it  is  a 
moving  pic ture"- -"The  woman  in  the  middle  and  the  baptized  man  along 
with  the  man  in  the  back  are  related  in  the  sense  that  tney  are  all  on€ 
solid  color"- - "It ' s a frightening  pic cure"--e tc . 

Once  again,  it  is  highly  ^bable  that  the  children  saw  more  than 
they  recorded  in  their  written  responses.  The  writing  was  obviously  an 
inhibiting  factor.  This  is  why  this  final  session  should  not  be  taken 
aj  an  index  to  the  worth  of  the  exploratory  work  as  a whole, 

4/  "On  the  'Analysis'  of  a Work  of  Art,"  Philosophical  Review, 

Vol , LXVII  (1958),  pp.  33-51, 
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Conclusion  and  Recommendations 

A significant  estimate  of  the  plausibility  of  an  exemplar  approach 
to  aesthetic  education  must  await  more  extensive  and  systematic  investi- 
gation. Research  should  also  be  more  controlled  than  the  informal 
exploratory  work  described  in  this  report.  Nonetheless  the  instructor 
is  sufficiently  encouraged  by  the  findings  of  the  work  to  encourage 
further  research  and  curriculum  development  in  exemplar  studies.  It 
would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  discover  what  a prolonged,  carefully 
designed,  enriched  program  of  pedagogy  would  produce.  Accordingly,  it 
is  recommended  that  similar  work  be  undertaken  in  each  of  the  major 
arts,  and  that  eventually  attention  be  given  to  the  problems  of  grouping 
the  arts  in  some  kind  of  interdisciplinary  approach. 

Transcript  of  Session  I 

I = Instructor 


I:  How  many  take  art  in  school? 

David  has  sketching  once  a week,  John  about  once  a month, 
but  sometimes  the  class  teacher  gives  them  things  to  do, 
such  as  making  baskets.  Cathy  is  in  the  same  class  with  John. 

Robin:  also  making,  constructing  things. 

I.  Slides  are  shown.  Comments,  anything  that  comes  to  mind. 

Cathy:  Some  were  about  the  same  thing,  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  some- 

times she  was  painted  differently,  particularly  the  ayes, 
not  like  real  eyes  but  narrower. 

I:  We  will  find  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  right  words  in 

talking  about  art,  etc. 

Cathy:  Everything  else  was  painted  like  real. 

David:  Sometimes  the  child  looks  older  than  the  mother,  like  a 

midget  man. 

John:  The  child  sometimes  loote  broad  and  big,  sometimes  smaller. 

I;  We  have  noticed  so  far  that  the  eyes  were  narrower  in  some 

pictures,  and  sometimes  the  physique  of  the  child  seemed 
fuller,  and  David  noticed  the  serious  expression  on  some 
of  the  faces. 

Robin:  Sometimes  the  child  looked  like  a man  of  20  and  sometimes 

he  has  more  hair. 

David:  In  all  of  the  paintings,  the  child  and  mother  were  painted 

differently,  but  they  had  a connection  with  each  other, 
although  they  had  different  characteristics.  The  artist 
seemed  to  express  himself  differently  in  each  painting. 
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I: 

It  does  seem  to  be  a fact  th«?t  we  have  the  same  subject,  but 
it  appears  differently. 

John : 

Perhaps  the  artist  car.  do  it  better  one  way  than  anothet. 

I: 

Why  would  an  artist  do  it  one  way  rather  than  another? 

Cathy : 

Maybe  this  is  how  he  sees  people  and  things  around  him. 

David : 

I think  it  is  the  way  he  likes  to  express  himself. 

I; 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  "express"? 

Cathy : 

To  show  your  feelings  and  emotions. 

I: 

When  do  you  express  something? 

David: 

When  I get  mad  express  anger . 

Robin : 

When  I am  happy , 

I: 

In  other  words,  we  can  express  all  of  the  emotional  states. 
This  is  one  word  that  cones  up  and  from  time  to  time  we  will 
come  back  to  it.  Do  you  think  the  artist  must  be  angry  to 
express  anger?  Or  can  the  picture  express  anger  without 
the  artist  hiirself  being  angry?  This  is  an  interesting 
notion  that  the  artist  expresses  something  that  he  may  or 
may  not  feel.  If  you  see  anger  in  a painting,  must  you 
feel  angry  when  you  see  it? 

Ch*  Ldren : 

No, 

1 : 

Here  is  a problem.  We  can  talk  about  people  being  angry, 
and  a picture  showing  anger,  but  it  does  not  mean  that  the 
person  who  did  It  was  angry,  or  that  the  person  who  looks 
at  it  is  angry.  This  is  one  of  the  interesting  things  about 
art.  Are  there  any  slides  that  you  would  like  to  see  again? 
(Children  mention  pictures  they  would  like  to  see.  David 
liked  an  abstract  painting,  says  It  was  "like  sails." 

Several  recall  pictures  with  a dragon.) 

I: 

Do  you  notice  any  overall  differences? 

John : 

They  were  all  about  people,  not  flowers  and  things. 

I: 

They  all  had  people  in  them,  and  ->me  dealt  with  a mother 
and  child.  What  were  some  other  kinds? 

David : 

Romano  you  may  call  it,  or  Egyptians. 

(Reference  to  the  nonobjective  painting  that  was  shown.) 
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I: 

David : 
Ir 

Cathy: 
David : 
I: 

David  : 
John : 

I: 

Cathy : 
I: 

Cathy: 

I: 

Davi d : 
I: 

Answer : 
I: 

David : 


o 


David,  why  did  you  find  the  abstract  painting  interesting? 

It  is  like  a i-'saic  with  shapes  that  are  precise.  (It 
develops  he  d:  a mosaic  in  his  art  class.) 

Why  do  you  suppose  this  artist  worked  that  way? 

I think  it  is  a design  which  does  not  seem  to  balance,  but 
I cannot  see  what  it  is  trying  to  say. 

I think  this  artist  was  trying  to  get  something  out  of 
geometric  shapes. 

What  do  you  mean  by  "he  Was  trying  to  get  something  out 
of  geometric  shapes?" 

He  is  trying  to  rod  to  some  sort  of  picture  out  of  them. 

Some  people  like  this  modern  art. 

What  about  music,  do  you  have  recognizable  things  in  music? 

Music  can  be  happy  and  gay,  or  sad,  and  then  it  is  low. 

Do  you  think  we  can  do  the  same  thing  with  shapes  and  lines? 
Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  do  this? 

I think  this  picture  is  happy  because  of  the  bright  color. 

This  is  another  interesting  thing  about  art.  The  first 
thing  we  found  out  is  that  it  can  express  emotion  without 
the  artist  being  angry.  The  next  thing  we  noticed  is  that 
pictures  have  these  qualities  even  though  they  do  not  use 
people  or  other  recognizable  objects. 

Some  people  can  do  this  and  others  can 1 1 ; it  takes  a long 
time  to  do  it. 

(Slides  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  are  shown,  three 
different  interpretations  by  Raphael,  Uccello  and 
Tintoretto.) 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  pictures? 

This  one  is  down  by  the  water  and  there  is  a dead  man.  The 
lady  has  richer  clothes  on  in  the  first  and  it  does  not 
look  as  if  the  man  has  any  armor. 

(Showing  the  Uccello):  David,  do  you  remember  this  one? 

She  has  the  dragon  on  a lea*!.  and  it  looks  like  the  dragon 
is  a pet. 
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John: 

It  looks  like  the  lady  is  a prisoner  of  the  dragon  and 
the  man  is  trying  to  rescue  her. 

David  *. 

This  is  more  imaginary  than  the  others  because  of  the 
color  of  the  dragon. 

Robin: 

The  dragon  is  not  the  same  shape. 

John : 

In  the  other  picture  the  head  of  the  dragon  was  smaller. 

I: 

In  this  painting  there  is  a woman  trying  to  run  away.  Is 
there  anything  else  in  the  painting  that  is  similar  to  her? 

Cathy : 

The  clothes  of  both  the  man  and  woman  look  like  silk. 

Others : 

The  colors  ire  the  same  in  both  figures,  blue  and  red. 

I: 

Therefore.,  the  two  figures  are  related  to  each  other  because 
of  their  color.  Now  see  how  we  look  at  works  of  art  and 
talk  about  them.  On  the  one  hand,  we  talk  about  the  story, 
on  the  other,  we  can  talk  about  the  color  and  how  the  two 
figures  are  related  by  the  color. 

Transcript  of  Session  V 


Byzantine  Madonna  and  Botticelli  detail  of  a head  of  one 
of  the  three  graces  shown. 

1: 

Write  down  why  you  think  these  were  selected.  (One  is 
flat,  the  other  more  realistic.) 

Kandinsky  and  Kokoschka  shown. 

Responses:  Not  clearly  outlined,  not  realistic,  one  is  just 

design,  the  other  has  figures  in  it. 

I: 

What  I had  in  mind  was  that  even  though  one  had  an  object, 
they  are  both  kind  of  abstract  and  in  both  the  forms  are 
not  clearly  outlined, 

De  Chirico  and  Giotto  shown. 

Robin: 

Both  look  like  old  paintings  from  ancient  times. 

Cathy : 

They  are  opposite^,  one  is  buildings,  the  other  animals 
and  people. 

John: 

They  are  kina  of  flat. 

David : 

They  are  clearly  outlined  and  not  realistic. 

Others : 

The  animalr,  seem  to  be  strangely  located  in  space. 
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T . 

What  I had  in  mind  was  merely  that  the  forms  are  clearly 
outlined,  even  though  the  space  is  relatively  shallow 
and  the  forms  are  flat. 

Turner  landscape  and  Delacroix  shown. 

Cathy : 

Both  are  realistic  anu  probably  fairly  old,  one  is  a 
peaceful  scene,  the  other  is  violent. 

Robin : 

Both  are  not  clearly  outlined  and  in  both  something  is 
burning. 

John : 

In  one,  the  foreground  is  clearly  outlined  and  the 
background  is  not,  and  in  both  it  is  like  everybody 
is  running  around. 

I: 

You  mean  then  there  is  a sense  of  excitement? 

David : 

Clearly  outlined  in  the  foreground  and  not  the  background. 

I: 

Your  remarks  about  the  mood  and  activity  are  relevant  to 
the  picture. 

IVo  paintings  by  Degas  shown;  a family  portrait,  and  dancers 

Tavid : 

Clearly  outlined. 

Jeh  n ; 

They  are  not  realistic. 

Cathy : 

They  are  both  realistic  and  one  is  more  clearly  outlined 
than  the  other. 

Robin : 

Clearly  outlined.  The  space  is  different  with  the  Jomen 
as  subject. 

Ca  thy i 

In  both  pictures,  the  people  seem  to  be  related  to  each 
other,  and  the  ballet  dancers  are  dressed  the  same. 

I: 

You  are  right,  the  faces  are  more  individualized  in  one 
and  not  so  important  in  the  other. 

David : 

The  action  is  more  important  in  one. 

Cathy : 

In  one  picture,  the  girls  are  practicing,  in  the  other, 
the  family  is  posing. 

I: 

Maybe  we  can  say  one  is  more  formal,  the  other  informal. 
Deep  landscape  and  Simone  Martini  annunciation  shown. 

John : 

One  is  clearly  outlined,  the  other  not.  One  is  flat,  the 
other  deep. 
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David : 

Cathy : 

Robin: 

I: 

Robin : 
Cathy: 

David : 

John : 
I: 

Cathy : 
Robin: 
David : 

John : 


o 


Deep  and  shallow.  And  the  landscape  is  more  realistic  in 
the  other. 

One  is  flat  and  unrealistic,  the  other  has  a lot  of  depth 
and  is  fairly  realistic. 

Deep  space  scid  shallow  space. 

What  I had  in  mind  was  shallow  and  deep  space,  and  most 
of  you  got  that. 

Toulouse-Lautrec  poster  and  Chardin  still  life  shown. 

Or.e  is  a person  and  the  other  is  a still  life,  one  is  a poster 
and  the  other  like  a table  scene,  and  they  are  both  clearly 
outlined . 

One  is  flat  and  looks  like  a cartoon,  and  the  other  is 
realistic  and  shows  real  subject  matter.  One  is  more  clearly 
outlined. 

One  is  shallow  space  and  clearly  outlined.  The  other  is 
sort  of  half  and  half  because  of  the  color  of  the  fruit. 

Both  are  kind  of  still,  even  though  we  have  a perscn. 

The  reason  for  selecting  these  is  that  in  one  we  feel  the 
roundness  of  ;he  form,  while  th&  other  is  flat,  and  some 
of  you  were  right  in  guessing  what  I had  in  mind.  Marin 
cityscape  and  Poussin  landscape  shown. 

Both  are  cities;  one  is  not  realistic,  the  other  is;  one 
is  clearly  outlined;  the  other  is  not. 

They  both  look  kind  of  still  (later  retracts  this  and 
says  only  the  Poussin  is  still). 

One  is  kind  of  still,  it  does  not  look  as  if  the  people 
are  doing  much.  One  is  realistic  and  has  deep  space,  the 
other . i s shallow . 

Realistic  and  not  realistic,  clearly  outlined  and  not  so 
clear,  shallow  and  deep  space,  and  one  is  still  and  the 
Other  is  like  a big  city  where  everything  is  happening. 

It  is  active  because  there  are  those  marks  all  over  it. 

I think  it  looks  like  the  population  explosion  has  hit 
that  town  and  everything  is  going  wild. 
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Robin: 

Cathy : 
I: 

John : 

David : 
I: 

Cathy : 
i : 

Robin : 
I: 

John : 
David : 
I: 

Cathy : 


o 


I first  thought  it  was  still  because  the  colors  are  rather 
dull.  In  the  other  painting,  the  city  goes  on  and  on.  The 
other  one  does  not  really  go  into  che  background. 

I think  because  of  the  color  it  would  be  very  active. 

I think  an  exploding  character  is  how  we  would  describe  it. 
The  other  is  quiet,  we  work  our  way  into  space,  we  can 
find  our  way  around  in  this  landscape,  as  if  we  could  walk 
into  it, 

Dali  and  Sassetta: 

It  (Sassetta)  looks  like  the  earth,  but  is  also  kind  of 
flat,  it  goes  up  (instead  of  >ack).  But  they  both  have  a 
quality  as  if  they  are  not  on  eart'  . 

You  get  more  out  of  the  characters;  if  you  look  at  the  one 
(Dali)  long  enough*  you  see  more  things. 

Do  you  mean  it  is  more  complex? 

I would  say  one  is  more  an  optical  illusion;  the  subject 
matter  is  different,  but  they  are  both  quiet. 

They  are  quiet,  but  different.  Can  you  describe  this  in 
terms  of  other  experiences  you  have  had? 

One  is  sort  of  abstract.  I do  not  think  this  is  the  right 
word,  but  everything  is  so  jumbled  up. 

I think  what  I had  in  mind  is  what  you  managed  to  bring  out: 
things  are  much  more  ambiguous  in  this  painting,  things  ii\ 
space  are  more  difficult  to  locate,  whereas  this  is  easier 
to  do  in  this  one. 

Marin  and  Winslow  Homer  shown. 

Both  have  boats  in  them,  but  one  is  not  clearly  outlined. 

And  maybe  one  is  a little  shallow. 

One  looks  like  it  had  the  paint  slapped  on  it  to  make  it 
look  like  water. 

You  are  aware  of  how  the  artist  has  done  this.  Do  you 
think  I showed  this  because  of  the  way  the  artist  painted 
it? 

Both  show  sail  boats  and  water;  one  is  flat,  the  other 
not  really  flat;  one  is  more  realistic  and  the  other  is 
abstract . 
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Robin : 
I: 

Robin : 
Cathy : 

Javid : 
I : 

John: 

I: 


I : 


John : 

I : 

John : 
David : 
Cathy: 
I: 

Robi n ; 


o 


Same  subject,  not  clearly  outlined. 

They  are  both  water  colors;  the  artists  used  the  same  technique. 

This  one  has  the  same  basic  colors  and  they  are  getting 
lighter  and  deep. 

The  one  shows  a real  background.  I would  compare  it  to  tha 
city  scene  (also  by  Marin).  But  this  one  is  not  so  loud, 
it  does  not  show  an  explosion. 

I would  say  the  (Homer)  is  more  active  than  the  other 
because  of  the  water  coming  against  the  boat. 

You  say  it  is  active  because  of  the  water.  Is  there  any- 
thing here  that  would  suggest  that  it  is  not  So  active? 

The  sails  are  down. 

We  can  agree  that  there  is  less  activity  in  the  water.  In 
the  other,  we  just  get  an  impression  of  a seascape.  I 
wonder  whether  the  effect  of  the  horizon  line  gives  it  a 
less  dynamic  quality?  Whereas  in  this  (Marin)  we  hardly 
get  a horizontal  line  at  all.  But  here  we  have  a very 
strongly  accented  horizontal  aud  also  a vertical,  the 
mast.  But  in  the  other,  we  have  hardly  any  horizontals 
and  verticals  at  all,  and  this  has  something  to  do  with 
whether  the  picture  is  more  active  or  passive. 

What  have  you  brought  out  in  your  responses  today:  we 

have  talked  about  the  subject,  we  have  talked  about 
whether  things  were  cleariy  outlined  or  not  so  distinct 
(we  can  use  different  words  for  the  same  idea).  We  also 
talked  about  how  things  are  related  to  each  other,  and 
this  has  to  do  with  something  else  *e  talked  about. 

Formal  relations. 

We  talked  about  the  subject  and  formal  relations,  how 
parts  are  related,  and  what  are  some  of  the  different 
ways  in  which  they  are  related? 

Color,  shape. 

Theme . 

The  space. 

What  have  we  said  about  space  this  far? 

Atmosphere,  the  ^pace  between  things,  and  the  space  things 
take  up. 
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I:  These  are  ditferent  ways  to  define  space,  and  we  also 

talked  about  the  illusion  of  space,  and  about  deep  and 
shallow  space,  about  ambiguous  space  where  we  are  not 
sure  where  things  are  in  space.  We  talked  about  three- 
dimensional  and  two-dimensional  spaca.  But  today  we  also 
talked  about  something  else  when  we  said  that  something 
looked  like  it  was  exploding.  We  did  not  talk  about  the 
subject  here,  or  space,  or  formal  relations.  How  would 
you  characterize  what  we  ir.eaut  wher  we  talked  about  an 
exploding  quality?  Or  what  did  we  say  of  something  that 
looked  like  a portrait? 

Cathy:  One  was  formal,  the  other  informal. 

I:  I think  what  I am  trying  to  get  at  is  the  mood  of  the 

painting.  When  we  perceive  the  mood,  this  Is  something 
different  from  simply  looking  at  the  subject,  the  space, 
although  the  mood  sometimes  has  to  c.o  with  all  these 
things,  but  it  is  more  than  any  on i thing. 

XXXX 

0:  major  concern  in  evaluation  is  whether  the  materials  developed  in 
the  project  actually  follow  the  exemplar  approach  as  discussed  by 
Professor  Broudy,  and  the  rationale  for  the  project  as  developed  by 
Professor  Ralph  Smith.  Unfortunately,  many  of  them  do  not.  Some  of  the 
materials,  especially  those  in  art,  can  probaV.y  be  used  to  develop  the 
discipline  for  the  enlightened  cherishing  of  aesthetic  values  but  the 
connection  with  the  rationale  is  weak  at  best.  However,  a section  is 
described  which  follows  the  rationale  rather  closely. 

For  example,  the  exemplar  approach  to  sculpture  is  a valid  strategy 
but  is  strongly  based  on  the  ideas  of  Feldman  in  Art  as  Image  and  idea. 

The  work  of  B.  0.  Smith  in  Logic  and  Strategies  and  M.  Weitz,  Hamlet  and 
the  Philosophy  of  Literary  Criticism.  as  well  as  several  references  in 
Aesthetics  and  Criticism  in  Art  Education  edited  by  Ralph  Smith,  might 
be  used  in  improving  the  critical  aspects  of  v;ork  in  sculpture  and  to 
bring  it  more  into  line  with  the  escablished  rationale.  In  using  the 
sculpture  exemplar,  the  students  did  not  know  how  they  were  using  their 
learnings  in  describing,  analyzing,  interpreting,  and  evaluating  works  of 
art.  There  is  also  some  question  as  to  whether  the  writer  of  these 
materials  utilized  differences  between  the  interpretive  and  applicative 
perspectives.  Some  of  the  same  comments  migit  be  applicable  to  the 
architecture  lessons. 

In  music,  the  singing  style  unit  is  subject  to  similar  criticism. 

The  purpose  of  all  the  lessons  was  that  the  learning  be  used  in  the 
interpretive  stage,  for  at  this  stage  is  determined  what  shall  be 
replicated,  associated  and  interpreted  within  the  situation. 

The  units  on  art  materials  (Appendix  G)  contain  excellent  material 
for  preparation  for  the  exemplar  approach,  tut  themselves  are  not  exemplary. 
Although  Professor  Smith  provided  evidence  that  the  rationale  he  developed 
could  be  taught  to  very  young  students,  the  difficulty  of  leading  the 
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conventional  art  teacher  to  use  this  appioach  was  great.  Use  of  the 
exemplar  approach  was  accomplished  only  by  allowing  the  teachers 
involved  in  the  project  to  attack  the  idea  through  art  history  rather 
than  through  aesthetic  principles.  Consequently,  concepts,  psychological 
impl  ica  t ions>  and  elements  are  stressed,  but  also  stressed  are  many 
technical  and  practical  ideas  which  could  be  omitted  because  they  are 
not  relevant  to  the  descriptive,  formal,  interpretive,  and  evaluative 
aspects  of  the  aesthetic  response.  Although  some  of  the  rrt  units  appear 
to  be  highly  formal  and  college-oriented,  they  were  successful  with 
young  students.  II:  the  t earner  is  exciting,  apparently  it  does  not 
matter  whether  the  ideas  emerge  from  considerations  of  the  art  object 
itself,  or  whether  they  are  introduced  in  the  more  conventional  skills- 
historical  approach. 

Likewise,  some  musical  materials,  •'uch  as  the  qualities  of  sound  and 
movement  units,  are  elemental  in  nature  rather  than  based  on  the  four 
steps  of  the  exemplar  approach. 

One  can  cr it icize sane  mate  rials  of  the  project  as  not  pertinent  to 
the  rationale  developed  by  Smith  or  the  curriculum  approach  suggested  in 
Broudy,  Smith,  and  Burnett's  Democracy  and  Excellence  6 f 1964. 

These  materials  were  developed  partly  as  a result  of  the  tact  that 
project  personnel  were  allowed  to  work  independently  and  explore  their 
best  ideas,  and  partly  because  some  aspects  of  the  exemplar  approach  are 
seemingly  impossible  to  implement,  without  prior  work  in  a long-term  school 
program.  The  project  director  recognizes  this  fact,  believes  that  an 
honest  effort  was  made  with  materials  reflecting  the  exemplar  approach 
plus  traditional  materials. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


To  begin  a project  is  always  difficult.  A good  idea  is  one  thing, 
to  assemble  a staff  and  work  on  operational  problems  is  another.  Two 
early  problens  were:  (1)  whether  agreement  could  be  reached  among  the 

educators  and  artists  at  the  University  of  Illinois  on  a role  for 
aesthetic  education,  and  (2)  what  level  of  aesthetic  understanding  might 
presently  be  found  among  students  in  the  elementary  or  junior  high 
schools  and  what  level  should  be  the  objective.  To  offer  an  opportunity 
for  discussing  these  problems,  the  University  of  Illinois  Chancellor’s 
Office  funded  a two-day  workshop  for  all  interested  faculty  members  in 
the  arts  at  the  University's  Conference  Center  at  Allerton  Park  in  the 
Fall  of  1965.  Six  faculty  members  attended  from  landscape  architecture, 
architecture,  dance,  music,  theatre,  literature,  art,  industrial  design, 
and  specialized  areas  within  the  Department  of  Home  Economics, 

The  objectives  of  the  project  were  presented  as  a focus  for  the 
conference.  Of  major  concern  was  the  role  the  project  might  play  in 
teacher  education  and  hcv?  the  various  departments  might  best  utilize 
their  resources  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  aesthetic  education. 

The  one  tangible  result  to  come  from  the  two-day  conference  was  the 
display  of  increased  interest  in  aesthetic  education  by  the  College  of 
Education,  resulting  in  the  hiring  of  Professor  Ralph  Smith,  and  the 
subsequent  initiation  of  a doctoral  program  in  this  area.  Some  concern 
was  voiced  that  a program  of  aesthetic  education  would  det*  ct  from  the 
individual  arts,  that  students  and  teachers  prepared  in  such  a program 
would  not  have  adequate  skill  in  any  one  art,  and  that  the  new  program 
might  be  detrimental  to  existing  programs.  Of  equal  concern  was  the  use 
of  exemplars  as  the  sole  basis  for  the  curriculum.  A subordinate 
problem  was  how  to  utilize  contemporary  art  works,  where  exemplars  do 
not  exist  or  are  tentative  at  best.  In  addition,  the  necessary  omission 
of  numerous  great  works  appeared  as  a problem.  Finally,  skepticism  was 
expressed  over  the  predominantly  analytical  approach  to  learning 
required  by  the  use  of  exemplars. 

The  conference  endorsed  the  belief  that  the  University  should  be 
doing  far  more  in  general  education,  in  the  humanities,  and  in  aesthezic 
education  than  it  w?s  presently  doing.  Each  of  the  respective  depart- 
ments pledged  its  cooperation,  and  its  willingness  to  contribute 
graduate  assistants  and  faculty  time  to  the  project.  A second 
University-wide  meeting,  to  be  held  as  the  project  progressed,  was 
requested . 

Thu  following  spring,  1966,  a seminar  series  was  established  to 
acquaint  the  project  staff  with  the  ideas  presented  at  the  Allerton 
conference.  Summaries  of  these  faculty  presentations  to  the  working 
group  of  the  University  of  Illinqis  Aesthetic  Education  Project  are 
given  below.  These  summaries  owe  what  substantive  merit  they  have  to 
the  fac*  1 ty  members  who  participated  in  the  seminars.  The  responsi- 
bility for  errors  and  omissions  in  the  interpretation  of  these  ideas 
is  that  of  one  of  the  participants.  An  editorial  check  with  the 
participating  faculty  was  not  made. 
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<V!i;i  v v Presentation  by  Ralph  fmith : Art  Education 

i m : or  »>oint:  An  educated  person  hr  s Ms  preferences  under  control 

and  can  give  reasons  for  them 

A practical  strategy  for  the  working  numbers  of  this  group  would  be; 

V.  to  test  or  find  out  how  students  habitually  respond  to  works 
of  art, 

2.  to  identify  points  of  inconsistency  in  the  child's  own  thinking, 

3,  to  change  his  responses  by  stressing  (.lie  distinctive  character 
of  aesthetic  “knowing", 

A,  to  give  instruction  in  and  provide  practice  in  identifying 
aesthetic;  aspects  of  particular  works  of  art, 

3.  to  ini  induce  exemplar  study  with  a humants t ic  emphasis  and 
historical  science, 

• no':  [ i 'lir:  of  reaping  and  definitions  in  art  s' on  Id  he  treated  ex- 
«t?  * (« * i 1. v.  *:,“f  e rn1  o of  verba  1 i r.at jon  should  not  he  undcrcst  i naked . 

February  Xb,  1/K»6  - presentation  by  Donald  Walker:  Landscape  Architecture 

;*a  or  «m.ni:  Our  concept  of  art  ought  to  be  broad  enough  to  include 

nnt  only  mu-nadn  objects  but  also  organic  forms  produced  by  natural 
forces « 


The  land' care  architect  is  concerned  with  the  land  in  all  of  its 
r Hindu . 'J.he  "frame"  for  his  attention  might  be  a corner  of  a backyard  or 
an  e it  ire  re;;  ion  of  U.c  country.  Uc  degree  of  intrusion  the  landscape 
architect  make.*:  u«nni  the  given  arc* a is  determined  by  (1)  ihe  range  of 
sole t i tins  vd  ic'  may  be  feasible,  and  ( 2 ) the  particular  option  a de- 
signer selects  for  per  onnl  or  stylistic  reasons.  He  fore  man  intervenes, 
nature  is  organized;  that  ic,  natural  forces  ensure  that  everything  i rs 
i u < { r wone  r u 1 ace  . 

To  landscape  architect  does  attend  to  details  sue!;  as  the  color 
a i , i .o:’ lu re  o 1 plant  life,  but  always  in  a context  v)  ich  tal  e;,  into 
”,  -0,:!!.  (a)  i:I  t»  hue, an  xr;n  octivc  or  point  of  view  it  moves  throng: 

■ ’ : p-sc  :i  nr  -uu  in  ic  ■ space  witHn  the  landscape.  (L)  lie  shifting 

nf  round,  L CMp.arn t tire  , light,  and  odors  eitler  produced  b>  man 
o-;  liirg  from  raxh  natural  force?  ns  seasonal  or  daily  cycles, 

(i  ) the  o'd  and  new  elements  in  the  environment,  (d)  inside-out  and 
o-  f * do  - in  : osi  t Ions  of  the  viewer,  and  above  .ill  (e)  the  phenomenon 
a f c’  ai.ftC. 

t j*  oj-iioi*  to  • cc  tin  },andscn»e  as  art,  or  to  reject  so.io  portion  ni 
;■  i ani-av  l or  "had"  ail,  one  must  he  aware  of  nuances  such  a.  I lose 
i"  ■ 1 ' at:*!  a I nve  . 
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yonnlo  vary  in  ibe  degree  to  which  they  demand,  and  can  actually 
get,  an  environment  L I tn t in  pleasant  to  he  in.  Expedient  and  inadequate 
sohi Lions  to  problems  in  land  use  and  development  typically  result  from 
ignoring  data  about  the  natural  character  of  the  land  and  bow  beat  to 
use  it  for  the  enrichment  of  life.  Mr.  Waller  illustrated  this  by 
citing  t he  "pr od  ic  t ' r ns11  that  fnrtl  cr  growth  of  Chanpai gn-Urhatin  would 
be  toward  the  soul*  west.  He  presented  seme  compel  I. in g arguments 
against  the  predict!  > residential  development  of  this  area.  The  area 
has  no  natural  drainage.  It  receives  most  of  the  runoff  from  the  two 
ridges  which  cut  across  the  twin-cities.  The  low,  wet  land  is  less 
e:"*c»sed  to  prairie  brcex.es  and  thus  would  tend  to  have  higher  humidity, 
colder  winter,  and  hotter  summer  temperatures.  '‘Choice’1  residential 
land,  according  to  Waller,  is  currently  zoned  for  or  occupied  by  indus- 
try and  interstate  highway  systems. 

id scape  architecture  is  not  "gardening.' 

February  1 96M  - presentation  by  dich.aro  Colwell:  Music  .{ducat ion 

Major  point:  Aesthetic  responses  cannot  he  taught,  lull  the  founda- 

t i vi: s lor  Mich  responses  can  be  taught. 

\*v.  Colwell  proposed  that  tic  working  group  of  tie  project  develop 
’ apers  in  response  to  the  following  issues  and  questions. 

1.  Uhat,  if  any tl  ing,  is  common  to  the  arts: 

a.  as  perceived  or  encountered? 
u.  as  per  for  iiicd  or  created? 

2.  What  role  can  language  »>Jay  in  helping  someone  Co  di  scrimina  to 
among, and  ascribe  meaning  to,  Li  e p!  enonena  presented  in  a 
given  form  o£  art? 

j.  ..hat  ought  to  he  the  primary  aimr;  of  neat' otic  education  a! 
t'c  'miior  high  school  ' ovel  ? (grades  V and  * ) 

a.  ■leal  conup;  !;s  ought  Jo  he  understood'' 


b. 
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a nil 

' diV- 
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f.  1/1  >n  t general  criteria,  if  an  y,  ought  one  to  invoice  in  ascribing 
merit  to  a given  art  fern,  e.g.  , dance,  dram,  painting? 

9.  IJbat  arc  the  implications  of  studies  in  concept  formation  Cm: 
the  design  of  methods  of  teaching  the  arts? 

10.  What  are  none  of  the  reasonable  alternative  structures  for 
curricula  in  the  arts? 

February  25 , 1966  - Presentation  by  Alexander  Ringer:  Music  History 

Major  point:  Innovations  in  education  typical. ly  fall  because  tire 

innovators  do  not  know  enough  about  the  subject  natter  and  are  motivated 
less  by  a desire  to  improve  education  than  to  join  bandwagons. 

Combining  the  arts  ; n a curriculum  is  a lost  cause  unless  you 
establish  an  a priori  system  of  principle*:  and  cyanine  the  extent  to 
which  each  art  uses  such  principles.  Unfortunately,  abstract  principles 
and  systems  have  a way  of  reducing  the  creative  role  of  lie  teacher, 

The  pur>ils  sense  this.  One  of  the  major  functions  of  the  arts  in 
education  is  to  counteract  the  sterility  of  the  curriculum.  The  person 
who  tend  es  ought  to  be  an  artist.  One  must  know  how  before  one  can 
teach-.  One  comes  to  know  by  doing  and  thi.nl  ing. 

The  vjorkfng  members  of  this  project,  therefore,  should  be  learning 
more  about  their  subject  fields  and  not  attempt  to  develop  curriculum 
materials  ah  this  point, 

. !.r>, reco’iv muds  tl  at  a cur** i min  i begin  with  the  ?ntb  century 
h i'clls  do  not  have  an  affinity  Cor  other  periods.  Analysis  of 

CP-* -a  in  J yi'fi*:  of  jnxz,  for  exa.iple,  permits  the  student  to  make  an  easy 

to  inch  • 

iSecnu.se  some  students  ' avo  a predisposition  inward  one  art  form 
ore  than  anot  ■ in* , Mr.  linger  suggests  that  one  might  well.  quest  Jon  lie 
very  noth'  '»■*  a combined-arts  approach.  One  night,  instead,  Intensify 
the  :■  tude.u  1 •;  understanding  of  cite  art  form  toward  wM.ei*  1 e is  naturally 
Inc l i nod . 

Ijavcli  1,  196o  ■ Presentat ion  by  Willis  Ward:  JJance 

Major  point:  Awareness  of  the  qualities  of  dance  Lrioq;  sensory 

education  ought  to  precede  intellectual  analyses  of  dance  performances . 

Sensory  education  leading  to  awareness  of  qualities  associated  with 
the  dance  can  be  developed  through: 

1.  Attending  to  the  natural  novemorl  of  the  body,  e.g.,  the  oppo.^t 
Lion  of  arms  and  legs  >n  walking:  ways  of  achieving  a change  in 
direction  (angular  turn  by  men ns  of  a simple  pivot). 
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?.  Ai  i ciuUn;',  to  tho  nor; i.t  f.c>i4  one  occupies  within  an  area,  which 
lends-  to: 

a.  awareness  of  self  in  relation  to  objects  within  an  area*? 

b.  awareness  of  movements  of  others  within  an  area. 

3.  Designing  movements  which  are  in  concert  with  the  movements  of 
others . 

4.  Practicing  ar.J  designing  movements  which  are  governed  by  con- 
centration upon  the  center  of  body. 

5.  Discovering  principles  of  physical  balance  and  ways  one  can 
"defy"  gravity. 

With  direct  sensory  experiences  such  as  these  the  pupil  is  better 
prepared  to  unlerstand  the  dynamics  of  movement  and  how  it- -together 
with  sound,  space,  and  light- -can  be  controlled  in  time. 

Direct  sensory  or  perceptual  experience  is  thus  viewed  as  a pre- 
requisite for  intellectual  analysis  and  appreciation  of  dance. 

In  regard  to  examples  of  dance  for  pupils  to  view , Mr.  Ward 
suggested  that  performances  which  are  obviously  thematic  and  connotativc 
are  undesirable.  Also  undesirable  are  performances  which  are  grossly 
stylistic.  With  these  criteria*  he  would  el  initiate  most  performances  by 
Martha  Graham  (except  the  film:  *.\  bancor  Vs  World)  and  Jose  Limon,  but 

recommend  those  of  rlorcc  Cu.nu.iglram  and  Paul  Taylor,  among  others. 

Mr,  Ward  noted  that  the  quality  of  improvisation  in  teen-age  dance 
of  oil4>  time  is  "just  great." 

March  2,  1966  - Presentation  by  Miss  Minerva  Pinncll:  Art  History 

Major  point:  In  teaching  art  history,  there  is  no  substitute  for 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  particular  art  object.  Approaches  of  "methods" 
of  teaching  and  analyses  ought  In  follow  from  the  particular  qualities 
o l:  the  object. 

Or . Pinncll  suggested  that  several  quest  ions  are  lt  levant  to  ask 
of  any  art  object,  'ihese  include: 

1.  WliaL  is  it?  (as  object,  inage,  tlemc,  subject) 

2.  How  is  it  done?  (medium,  forming  process,  and  technique) 

3.  What  docs  it  mean?  (as  object,  image,  t’ on,  now) 

4.  Why  did  ft  come  to  be  in  just  this  form?  (social,  political, 
economic,  n!  i losophfca 1 , and  personal  factors  which  influence 
or  aorovMi  for  certain  aspects  of  the  object) 

Dr.  Purnell  was  ■'■osrntod  will:  an  occasion  for  demonstrating  t)  at 
analytic  approaches  follow  from  particular  objects  when  Mr*  Campbell 
shed.  "Suppose  a stuclr-r.l  ashr.  you:  hmv  do  so  many  people  think  the 
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Morn  Lisa  is  so  terrific?  What  makes  it  good  art?'  How  would  you  handle 
a question  like  that?"  Dr.  Pinnell  offered  a brief  explanation  and  analysis 
of  the  Mona  Lisa  in  response  to  the  question.  She  noted  that  the  painting: 

1.  is  good  technically,  that  is,  the  artist  knew  how  to  use  paint: 

2.  controls  our  attention  and  forces  us  into  a range  of  shifting 


relationships  with  the  subject  by: 

a.  the  central  location  of  figure, 

b.  the  inviting  fusion  of  many  expressions  into  one,  which 

c.  reduces  our  certainty  about  any  given  interpretation  of 
the  expression  and  is  achieved,  in  part,  by  toe  austere, 
contemplative  pose  and  eye  which  looks  past  (or  through) 
the  viewer  and  the  bizarre  background  landscape  emphasized 
ns  "distant11  and  riys  ter  ions  by  che  absence  of  a "middle" 
ground . 


Miss  Chapman  noted  that  Dr.  HuncH's  interpretation  of  ihe  painting 
was  free  of  references  to  the  so-called  formal  properties  or  principles 
oi  composition.  In  reply,  Dr.  Pinnell  slated  that  Renaissance  artists 
were  certainly  attentive  to  such  devices  as  repeating  shapes  and  curves 
and  varying  their  size,  etc.,  and  that  the  Mona  Lisa  exhibits  these  and 
other  formal  controls,  hke  noted  further  that  non-objective  art  can 
only  he  analyzed  for  technical,  sensuous,  and  formal  qualities. 

The  following  criteria  were  suggested  for  thr  selection  of  art  ob- 
jects to  be  included  'n  a curriculum: 

mas tcrworV.s , 

2.  works  that  dramatize  and  present  characteristics  of  a given 
■ige,  o.g.,  the  Gothic  catledral, 

3.  works  that  invite  comparator*  study,  e.g.,  the  concept  of  man 
as  reflected  in  portraiture. 

Among  thejf  specific  ar Lists  whose  works  night  he  used  as  exemplars 
are:  Rembrandt,  Velasquez,  y.urbaran,  late  Van  Gogh,  Miche langc to, 

Ma sa  c c i o , and  Wyeth . 

A chronological  organization  of  such  examples  was  recommended  for 
"beginners"  primarily  because  many  of  the  forces  which  influence  art  in 
one  age  are  extensions  or  or  reactions  against  forces  w’*ich  had  affected 
art  in  the  preceding  age. 

March  l_96j3  - Presentation  by  1".  D.  Spnrsbott:  Aesthetics  (Philosophy 


Major  point ; Differing  sets  of  objectives  for  aestlctic  education 
have  differing  implications  for  methods  of  instruction. 


Department ) 
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Among  some  possible  objectives  of  a curriculum  for  aesthetic  ednea- 
tlon  are  these; 

1.  To  enhance  appreciation  of  a work  of  art. 

2.  To  cul ;ivate  sensitivity  to  selected  percepts  and  appearances. 

3.  To  cultivate  sensitivity  to  the  environment  in  general. 

4.  To  make  pupil  conscious  of  media  which  shape  attitudes  toward 
art. 

5.  To  inpart  know Ledge  (facts)  about  art. 

6.  To  impart  a technical  and  critical  vocabulary  for  discussions 
about  art. 

7.  To  acquaint  the  pupil  with  masterpieces. 

£.  To  improve  good -bad  discriminations  in  art. 

9.  To  impart  open-mindedness  to  new  styles  and  idioms. 

1C.  To  encourage  creativity. 

11.  To  instill  the  view  that  art  is  an  appropriate  and  common  per- 
sonal activity. 

12.  To  impart  techniques  and  devices  for  drawing,  etc. 

Relationships  among  sub-sets  of  these  objectives  have  differing 
implications  for  teaching  and  research. 

Objectives  1 and  2 boar  on  the  issue  of  transfer,  Whether  listening 
to  music  improves  one's  understanding  of  painting  is  an  empirical  ciiesl ion. 
'1‘lie  strategic  questions  for  teaching  arc  "what"  facilitates  what  and  how 
the  transfer  can  be  brought  annul.  These  objectives  also  bear  on  common- 
alities among  the  arts.  While  Liu  formal isi.lc  vocabulary  refers  to 
common  principles  in  the  arts,  its  use  in  teaching  is  limited.  The  cate- 
gories are  sc  abstract  and  general  thai  students  often  use  lien  as  an 
escape  iron  understanding  the  pat  t i cv  J ar  i t i.os  o'*  iudivid  '.?T  works. 

These  problems  point  Lo  Lhe  difficulties  inherent  in  Objective  v, 

A unified  critical  and  technical  vocabulary  cannot  be  devised  or  im- 
parted tc  pupils  wiihjvt  due  cons i dera t ion  of  one's  assumptions  about 
tie  nature  of  the  arts. 

Objective  7 teflscts  Lhe  tradition  of  classical  education.  It 
leads  to  a set  of  common  if  limited  referent  points  among  persons  similar- 
ly educated  and  familiarise*  then  with  a cultural  heritage.  In  view  of 
the  communication  explosion,  decisions  about  the  range  of  works  to  be 
presented  are  crucial  and  may  determine  whether  or  not  this  objective  is 
compatible  with  Objective  9. 
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Objectives  1 , 2,  5,  and  6 cam  be  imported  through  reference  to  a 
common  "long  hair"  culture  but  ultimately  have  to  be  reconciled  or  played 
.against  the  culture  of  the  child,  e.g,,  comics,  movies.  While  analysis 
of  advertisements,  films,  etc.  may  be  a useful  teaching  strategy  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  very  rewarding  for  aesthetic  education. 

Objective  8 leads  directly  to  value  questions.  Whose  values  are 
impeccable?  Can  one  buck  the  inevitable  preference  patterns  generated 
by  the  common  or  populo  ' culture?  While  instruction  in  the  arts  can 
proceed  a long  way,  without  acculturation  to  a particular  set  of  values, 
implicit  preferences  are  present  in  the  very  systems  of  categories  and 
explanations  one  adopts  in  teaching,  liven  if  the  teacher  does  not  re- 
veal final  conclusions  and  judgments,  the  categories  and  explanations 
Lend  to  force  one  to  particular  viewpoints.  Preference  patterns  may  be 
viewed  as  inevitable, but  they  may  also  serve  as  a deliberate  objective-* 
as  in  Objective  C. 

When  the  setting  of  the  school  is  the  only  context  in  which  pupils 
learn  about  art  and  they  view  it  as  something  they  "have  to  do"  there 
arc  abundant  possibilities  for  Objectives  5 and  6 to  interfere  with  the 
achievement  of  Objectives  1 and  2.  Mol  only  may  the  study  of  art  become 
a mental  exercise  with  terms  but  also  a study  of  reproductions  which 
bear  little  resc.rablarcc  to  the  original  forms.  The  drawbacks  of  this 
latter  approach  arc  not  known.  If  art  is  merely  to  he  studied, one  is 
likely  to  isolate  it  from  the  living  tradition  of  a person  alone  encount- 
ering the  object  and  finding  meaning  in  that  encounter.  While  the 
teacher's  enthusiasm  outside  of  class  can  carry  the  students,  they  can 
also  discover  what  an  i tist  is  doing  by  study  of  a sequence  of  works 
produced  by  a single  arList. 

Objectives  JO,  11,  and  12  lead  to  their  own  types  of  reward,  Inde- 
pendent of  the  level  of  skill  displayed  by  the  pupil.  Their  values  arc 
nrirvirily  [her,  W'out  / c . TJ  cy  nay  he  more  sou  3 - soothing  than  looking  at 
the  ailed  works  of  art.  Teclaical  understand i ng  of  the  way  an 

artist  np| roaches  a work  is  not  equivalent  to  an  aesthetic  viewpoint. 

To  illustrate,  consider  that  a slew  that  tastes  good  docs  not  taste 
better  Co?-  knowing  what  went  into  it.  It  nay  help  you  to  explain  why 
it  tastes  good,  however. 


Concurrent  with  the  seminars,  an  active  search  of  the  literature 
was  begun  to  compile  bibliographies  on  combined  arts  programs  and  on  the 
^biectivcs  of  aris  programs  for  the  elementary  anti  the  secondary  schools, 
in  several  arts  areas  the  clearest  statements  were  in  college  textbooks; 
’cncc,  the  bibliographies  cover  a vide  age  level.  Some  of  thc^.u  are 
contained  in  the  apjendix  to  this  report.  Curriculum  guide:  and  course 
outlines  of  allied  arts  programs  in  school  systems  around  the  country 
ware  compiled.  Most  of  these  were  traditional,  and  a simple  sting  is 
provided.  Reports  from  a fev  protects,  such  as  the  J.D.iM  111  ford  in 
University  City,  CKMKsb,  tie  Greatex  Cleveland  Research  Cornell,  Lie 
work  cf  Icon  Karel,  and  some  projects  in  New  York,  were  of  r.-,rrici<  :’t 
significance  as  to  ’ ? v ted  in  more  detail  in  chapter  3. 
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professor  Jtohcn.'  m sugqeuind  I -at  lie  t.iosL  appropriate  way  to 
: a ’ c r n L o the  Lenoir  ing  of  rrojeat  materials  won  Id  be  to  n 1 1 0.7  each 
instructor  tlic  freedom  to  begin  with  his  great  cat  concern  mid  the  sub- 
ject he  knows  best.  Flushed  wiLh  success,  lie  staff  would  be  better 
able  to  cone  with  the  un-re  perplexing  problem?-. 

Initial  Teaching  and  Evaluation 

Trial,  caching  of  ti  c staff  members'  net  Ideas  was  b'V'un  during  l - 
spring  semester  of  [966.  The  uneven  quality  of  previous  instruction  f; 
the  public  schools  in  the  arts,  complicated  by  private  instruction  and 
other  outside  experiences,  was  soon  apparent  to  the  instructors,  Sub- 
sequently, questionnaires  were  prepared  which  were  given  lo  atl  students 
in  dance,  music,  theatre,  art,  architecture,  and  literature  to  determine 
the  diversity  and  dentil  of  their  prior  experiences  in  the  arts.  A 
validity  check  was  made  by  constructing  a comparable  questionnaire  for 
the  parents.  This  latter  also  explained  the  project  to  the  parents  and 
requested  their  cooperation  in  efforts  to  determine  what  the  students 
were  presently  perceiving  in  their  environments  as  opposed  to  formal 
schooling.  The  quest ionna ire  was  also  bo  used  in  future  checks  to 
help  discover  what  happens  to  students  and  teachers  when  short-term  ideas 
and  approaches  ir.  aesthetic  education  ore  tried. 

The  questionnaire  was  detailed.  The  following  summary  of  data 
provided  by  the  questionnaire  gives  some  idea  of  ibc  experiences  of  this 
gifted  population. 


I la  vc 

you  taken 

lessons 

? 

Dance 

Music 

Art 

Yes 

74 

1L7 

33 

No 

04 

21 

100 

Have 

you  oer formed  or 

exhibited  for 

tlic  public? 

Dance 

Instrumental  Music 

Vocal  Music 

Art 

Ycr, 

45 

61 

5 L 

46 

No 

26 

53 

1 

89 

Have 

you  choreographed 

, composed,  written? 

Dance 

Music 

Theater 

Yes 

47 

74 

7 

No 

02 

57 

122 

Have 

you  st; on  a 

professional  or  semi 

-profess i onal 

group? 

Dance 

Music 

Theater 

Art 

Yes 

65 

124 

50 

132 

No 

49 

12 

hPv 

5 

Other  quest ionna Ires  were  prepared  during  the  course  of  the  study, 
designed  to  probe  in  some  depfh  arts  activities  of  f he  students.  Con- 
cerns were  for  what  novelist  they  preferred,  whal  poet , science  fiction 
preferences,  if  any,  favorite  b *A‘r. , tlic  kind  of  writing  done  in  their 
spare  tine,  if  onv,  with  comparable  questions  in  each  of  the  art  areas. 

o 
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This  data,  tabulated  periodically,  provided  one  dimension  of  the  effect  of 
instructional  materials  on  the  students. 

Perhaps  because  the  working  rationale  prepared  by  Professor  Smith  was 
not  clear  to  the  staff  or  because  they  did  not  agree  with  it,  the  staff 
felt  the  need  to  investigate  the  problems  of  aesthetic  education  them- 
selves and  the  various  approaches  to  teaching.  This  self - ins  true t ion  took 
the  form  of  draft  research  and  working  papers  and  plans  for  model  teaching 
units.  A few  are  reproduced  here  to  show  the  type  of  thinking  and  research 
conducted  by  the  staff  in  the  initial  stages.  An  environmental  aspect 
of  aesthetic  education  was  initiated  for  immediate  and  widespread  student 
involvement.  The  students  were  eager  to  cooperate  in  making  their  school 
mote  aesthetically  pleasing,  appointed  student  lounge  committees  to  redecor- 
ate, to  clean  up  the  school  and  so  forth.  This  activity,  plus  the  question- 
naire, was  the  second  tangible  accomplishment  of  the  project  during  the 
early  months.  Projects  included  in  the  first  semester  are  described  in 
detail  in  the  content  chapters  and  are  as  follows. 

1.  Aesthetic  Perception 

Team  Taught 

2.  Independent  Research  Projects  (monographs --some  reproduced  in  appendices) 

a . Mid  summer  JK  igl Dream 
Rae  MacDonald 

b . Jhtnres s_ i on  in  Music 

D,  N,  Campbell 

c . Arch i t e c tural  Monument 

Walker  Johnson 

d . Art  ObJcjc 

Arlene  Cooper 

e.  Aesthetic  Perception  Through  Movement 

j fnrvi via  Randolph  and  dance  division 

i'.  Liteg  rated  ^Project  Testing 
Jean  Halley 

g . Immediate  Environmei ital  Perception 
Walker  Johnson 

3.  Aesthetically  Structured  Room 

Team  researched  and  proposed 

4.  Summer:  integrated  Arts  Course 

Walker  Johnson,  David  Campbell,  Jean  Ralley 
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Vo'  .owing  1:1 1 o seminars  ami  ad:  u.n in  trat  ion  of  ti  e home  ques  tionnnires , 
tc:-i:s  were  given  to  the  Uni  varsity  High  School  students  counts  ting  of 
r.usfeal  aptitude  Measures  ami  preference  tests  in  art,  music,  theater, 
and  so  iorth.  The  purpose  of  the  tests  was  to  supply  information  that  might 
aid  the  staff  and  teachers  in  constructing  lesson  plans,  and  the  results 
did  not  affect  project  goals. 

Si i ul taucoiui ly , working  papers  were  developed  and  distributed  by  the 
staff:  h an  effort  to  identify  n specific  focus  for  Initial  exploratory 

work . 

1 

Draft  Working  paper 

DO  THE  AESTHETIC  IANS  SAY  ANYTHING  ABOUT  TEACHING  THE  ABTS? 

(Paper  No.  1) 

After  an  introduction  to  the  ideas  of  Harry  Broudy,  t lie  next  problem 
was  to  determine  if  there  :.s  any  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  what  a person 
should  know  from  or  about  no.M'  etirr,  ot  a particular  point  in  his  formal 
cduca t i on . 


from  the  readings  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  dot  w this 

Most  aosl hot ic  fans  have  not  concerned  tl  ensclves  with  ti  e inplericni  ,i 
of  aesthetic::  in  a :*c' oof  curriculum.  One  could  say,  "I  think  * * Id 

hay,"  t>iut  -this  wwhy  involves  too  many  nssumpti  onfi » 

In  San Layana 1 s essay  oil  "The  Nature  of  Beauty,1'  in  A Modern  Do 
Esthetics  ■■■'•  No  Ivin  Bader,  one  discerns  that  he  is  interested  in  the 
weaning  of  nm  * holier*  and  its  inn  L ica  t ions  for  other  related  areas,  The 
field  of  acsL’ntics  in  concerned  with  the  perception  of  values.  There  i 
no  value  if  tl  ere  is  no  apprcciaL ion,  however,  and  no  good  if  thei  is  no 
preference.  Appreciation  and  preference  hold  the  roots  of  excellcr  c 
Concern  ing  judgment,  Santayana  states  that  if  one  appealed  more  of.  cm  to 
tie  way  one  feels  about  an  object,  judgments  would  he  more  diverse  <ii:  wcl  ’ 
as  nore  I egitimate , lie  claims  further  that  values  come  from  the  h uiite 

react  ion  of  impulse  and  the  Irrational  part  of  one's  nature.  Obvii  V\t 
many  experts  would  part  ways  with  Santayana  at  this  point , since  they  be- 


lieve that  value  judgments  are  quite  rational  and  based  on  knowledg.  . 

Another  controversial  Santayanian  view  is  that  art  is  man's  demand  for 
entertainment,  and  truth  fron  art  is  merely  a by-product,  Broudy,  for  one, 
believes  that  art  brings  to  focus  more  clearly  the  great  ideas  of  our  time 
and  a by-product  of  this  might  well  be  entertainment. 

Santayana  confines  the  appreciation  of  beauty  to  the  leisure  porLlon 
of  people's  lives,  although  he  does  qualify  play  as  anything  done  spon- 
taneously and  for  its  own  sake.  A pleasure  Is  aesthetic  if  it  fulfills 
certain  physical  conditions  which  depend  on  activity  of  eye,  ear,  memory, 
and  other  functions  of  the  brain,  fan Lays an  does  not  explain  just  what  Li 
rdyaiml  conditions  are,  nor  docs  hr  in  any  way  suggest  n curriculum  in 
aesthetic  education.  lie  has  described  what  he  Lhinks  "aesthetic”  trcair 
and  when  the  activitv  of  aesthetic  perception  occurs.  It  would  be 
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be  difficult  to  justify  an  educational  program  on  the  basis  of  preparing 
people  solely  for  leisure  time  activities. 

Bernard  Bosanquet  in  his  essay,  "The  Aesthetic  Attitude  in  Its  Embodi- 
ment," discusses  the  art  oV*'ct. 

He  states  that  the  oni;  differences  among  the  arts  have  to  do  with  the 
media  and  their  inevitable  consequences  for  the  imagination  in  the  making. 

The  craftsman  feels  delight  in  his  particular  medium;  he  feels  and  thinks 
in  terms  of  the  medium.  The  artist's  effort  is  geared  toward  revealing 
the  arts  ideal,  and  he  uses  his  imagination  to  create  an  object  with  embodied 
feeling  in  which  he  is  satisfied. 

Bosanquet  comments  on  beauty,  saying  that  it  is  a mistake  to  consider 
an  art  object's  physical  embodiment  secondary  to  the  internal  workings  of 
the  mind  in  creating.  He  admits  that  things  are  not  complete  without  minds, 
but  the  converse  is  also  true.  "The  point  of  the  aesthetic  attitude  lies  in 
the  adequate  fusion  of  body  and  soul,  where  the  soul  is  a feeling,  and  the 
body  its  expression,  without  residue  on  either  side.” 

The  Journal  of  Aesthetic  Education,  Spring  1966,  offered  the  most  help 
in  the  attempts  to  come  to  an  answer  to  the  problem. 

Francis  T.  Villemaln’s  article  on  "Democracy,  Education  and  Art," 
deals  with  education  in  the  arts  and  aesthetic  education.  Villemain  finds 
art  and  scientific  thinking  compatible  in  education.  He  believes  that 
science  can  assist  art  experience  by  redirecting  science's  p'  hlerns  in  a 
way  such  that  widespread  art  experience  can  be  possible. 

Several  schools  of  thought  about  education  in  the  arts  are  outlined. 

I*  There  are  those  who  reject  science  and  technology  in  the  arts. 

Even  though  we  don't  want  to  make  the  past  an  authority,  we  must 
appreciate  past  advances  ns  well  as  vise  the  current  advances  in 
sc ience. 

2.  A classical  education  based  on  the  3 H's  is  subject  to 


criticism  cn  several  counts. 

A.  It  does  not  prepare  people  for  the  moral  responsibility  of 
democracy. 

B.  It  does  rot  provide  undei standing  required  in  a free  society. 

C.  It  does  not  build  loyalties  basic  to  free  civilisation. 

D.  It  docs  not  provide  for  creative  living. 


Jn  an  essay  from  A Modern  JWd-  ol  ^ Esthetics,  entitled  "The  Trebles  os 
Esthetic  Torn,"  DcWtt  Porker  outlines  qualities  one  can  look  for  when 
studying  an  art  obect.  All  of  there  rh, nartefl  lies  «.  ay  not  he  1 ro-e  it* 
but  most  will  he  found  in  an  object  of  quality- 
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A.  Organic  unity  - Each  element  in  a work  of  art  is  necessary  to  its 
value,  it  contains  no  elements  t!iat  are  not  necessary  and  all 
tliat  are  needful  are  there. 

The  meaning  of  the  whole  is  not  something  additional  to  the  ele- 
ments of  the  work  of  art,  but  their  cooperative  deed. 

B.  Theme  - In  every  complex  work  of  art  there  is  some  one  pre-eminent 
shape,  color,  line,  melodic  pattern,  or  meaning,  in  which  is  con- 
centrated the  characteristic  value  of  the  whole.  It  contains  the 
work  of  art;  represents  it;  provides  the  hey  to  one's  apprecia- 
tion and  unders tamling  of  it. 

C.  Thematic  variation  - It  is  not  sufficient  to  state  the  theme  of  a 

of  art;  It  must  be  elaborated  and  embroidered.  The  simplest 
i:y no.  of  thematic  variation  is  recurrence  of  the  theme.  Recurrence 
gives  vjay  to  transposition  of  theme  - as  when  a melody  is  trans- 
posed to  another  key  or  tempo,  or  wheu  in  a design  tie  same  shape 
appears  in  a different  color  or  size.  Another  variation  is  alter- 
nation, which  requires  more  than  one  theme,  or  at  least  two 
different  transpositions  of  the  same  theme.  Finally,  inversion 
of  theme,  as  when  melody  is  inverted  or,  in  painting  or  sculpture, 
a curve  is  reversed. 

D.  Balance  - Equality  of  opposing  or  contrasting  elements  creates 
ba lance . 

E.  Evolution  - The  process  has  unity  when  the  earlier  parts  determine 
the  later,  and  ail  together  create  a total  meaning.  The  course 

of  a well-fashioned  story  is  a good  exampLe,  for  each  incident 
determines  its  follower,  and  all  the  incidents  determine  the 
destiny  of  the  characters  involved. 

F.  Hierarchy  - Sometimes,  although  not  always,  there  is  some  one 
element,  or  there  may  be  more,  of  a complex  work  of  art  which 
occupies  a position  of  commanding  importance. 

Broudy * s Approach  to  Aes the  t ic  Education 

H.  S.  Broudy  is  often  quoted  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  but  some- 
times he  is  not  represented  accurately. 

Broudy  is  first  concerned  with  principles  to  be  used  in  selecting 
works  of  art  for  study,  lie  believes  one  should: 

I.  Choose  works  of  art  which  have  both  artistic  excellence  and  extra- 
aesthetic  import.  limited  curriculum  time  is  one  good  reason  for  this . 

Great  classics  arc  tl osc  pieces  of  art  which  have  sustained  aesthetic  satis- 
faction for  generations  and  which  scholars  have  accepted  as  displaying  the 
life  style  of  an  age.  Great  classier  are  usually  large  works  and  difficult 
because  of  symbols  and  forms  unfamiliar  to  the  students1  culture. 
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2.  Tlio  number  of  exemplars  will  be  small,  and  the  study  of  tl  em  lo^g 
and  intense  enough  to  see  and  hear  as  the  artist  sees  and  hears. 

3.  Avant-garde  art  is  not  for  the  beginner,  just  as  experimentation 
in  science  is  not  for  the  beginner. 

The  following  outcomes  should  be  sought  in  education  in  the  arts: 

1.  Sufficient  experience  in  mailing  art  objects  in  one  or  more  media 
to  give  facility  for  expression  and  especially  impression. 

Sufficient  knowledge  about  the  history  and  theory  of  art  to  give 
perspective  for  making  judgments  about  works  of  art. 

3.  Sufficient  familiarity  with  exemplars  of  great  art  to  establish 
t lie  habit  of  looking  to  art  for  subtle  possibilities  of  feeling 
not  found  in  everyday  experiences. 

4.  Later  one  should  develop  a critical  attitude  toward  the  popular 
arts. 

In  summary,  TVroudy  states  that  the  above  outcomes  "should  result  in  an 
enlarged  and  refined  note  of  aesthetic  experience  in  the  life  of  the  cul- 
tivated man,  greater  use  of  art  as  a shaper  of  feeling,  greater  sensitivity 
to  the  Aesthetic  quality  of  tie  objects  we  encounter  in  daily  life,  greater 
reliance  on  one's  own  experience  as  a basis  for  standards  of  taste." 

"lienee,  it  is  by  helping  . person  become  an  authentic  individual,, 
impatient  of  fraud  and  child.tsi.nos:. . i_uat  art  ~an  most  directly  help  bring 
sanity  to  the  world.’1 

In  Nomocracy  and  JSxcel  lence  in  American  Secondary  Kducatiojn,  Broudy 
sets  forth  the  ideas  that  in  both  cognition  and  evaluation,  so  far  as 
schooling  is  concerned,  the  pupil  las  io  do  some  knowing  and  lM;ing  and 
judging  as  the  experts  do  it,  and  ke  has  to  become  aware  of  the  operations 
involved  in  doing  these  things  properly.  The  curriculum  has  to  provide 
means  and  materials  for  both  types  of  perv^.ce,  and  a decision  has  to  be 
made  on  how  to  organize  these  materials  for  iustruc t ion. 

Thcore tically , it  is  Interesting  and  important  to  ask  whether  there 
csre  or  can  be  objective  value  standards,  standards  of  right  and  throng,  good 
and  evil,  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly.  Educationally,  however,  especially 
at  the  secondary  level,  there  Is  only  one  solution  to  this  problem:  to  rely 

on  the  experts  in  these  fields  as  the  school  relies  on  experts  in  other 
fields.  "Good"  means  what  men  who  have  devoted  cheir  professional  lives  to 
the  study  of  these  domains  have  agreed  is  good.  Truth  here  is  not  simply 
consensus,  but  rather  the  consensus  of  the  body  of  persons  qualified  to  have 
expert  opinions. 

Who  are  the  experts  on  value?  Presumably,  tl  ose  men  and  women  who 
have  experienced  and  reflected  upon  what  gives  the  highest  satiny-lotion  in 
each  value  domain.  It  is  to  cl  c grcnl  artists,  writers,  phi  lose:  1 .err. , and 
saints  that  we  looh  for  wisdom.  Because  the  pupil  cannot  replicate  the 
expert’s  life  directly,  the  school  has  recourse  to  the  reports  of  value 
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crn'octs , the  connoisseurs  of  life.  These  reports  in  tSie  form  of  woii  r»  of 
art  , systems  of  nb i l.osophy , and  religions,  present  ti  e pupils  with  nn  array 
of  pr\ss  ibid  i ties  for  riches  far  more  subtle  than  he  could  ever  imagine. 

But  connoisseurship  is  also  required  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  these 
reports . 

These  great  works  represent  the  aspirations  of  the  race.  They  are 
value  affirmations  that  integrate  and  vividly  express  the  character  of  the 
successive  epochs  in  our  history.  Their  influence  reaches  into  the  present, 
One  may  loosely  call  these  value  exemplars  "classics"  not  only  because  they 
have  been  admired  and  preferred  by  generations  of  experts,  but  also  because 
they  furnish  the  experts  with  the  criteria  for  judging  them  "excellent," 

'Hie  Parthenon  is  not  artistically  superb  because  it  conforms  to  certain 
rules:  tn  the  contrary,  some  of  the  rules  for  good  art  were  derived  from 

the  Parthenon.  Classics  in  any  field  are  not  only  highly  satisfactory 
objects  on  their  own  account,  but  the  source  of  norms  of  "proper"  satis- 
faction as  well.  Therein  lies  their  pedagogical  value,  for  in  learning  to 
appreciate  then,  the  pupil  not  only  likes  what  the  connoisseur  likes,  but 
he  is  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  tie  source  of  the  criteria  that  the 
connoisseur  has  used  to  justify  the  liking. 

Value  education  has  two  outcomes: 

(1)  Appreciation--  enlightened  taste  which  combines  liking  and  reasons. 

(2)  Strategy  for  nailing  choices. 

A curriculum  should  make  provisions  for  instruction  leading  to  both  of 
these  outcomes. 

Apprcciatioiii  combining  cherishing  and  appraising,  is  always  directed 
toward  an  individual  object  or  action.  We  can  appreciate  without  inking  the 
kind  of  action  that  forces  us  to  choose.  Choice,  however,  may  mean  acting 
upon  alternative  and  often  conflicting  strands  of  appreciation. 

The  disadvantage  of  tie  separate- sub jec t approach  is  that  the  student 
can  be  exposed  to  the  concepts  for  evaluation  without  necessarily  having 
the  direct  kind  of  experience  that  the  experts  regard  as  "good," 

It  may  help  to  ask:  how  people  shape  their  value  schemata  insofar  as 
these  are  not  simply  imposed  upon  then.  Broudy  and  his  colleagues  suggest 
that  they  do  so  primarily  by  introjccting  or  identifying  with  a model. 

This  model  can  be  a particular  person  who  represents  a style  of  life.  Among 
the  most  powerful  sources  of  models  in  modern  society  are  the  mass  media  of 
entertainment.  Because  these  life  styles  are  stereotyped,  they  are  easily 
understood,  and  became  they  arc  repeated  so  often,  they  net  as  conditioning 
agents . 

Displayed  fn  literature,  drama,  painting,  and  music,  life  models  ac- 
quire an  attract  ivenor.R  t!  at  engages  lie  emotions  as  well  as  tic  intellect, 
They  care  invitations  to  cherish  as  well  as  Lu  understand. 
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To  foLlow  this  .strategy,  one  can  approach  value  education  through  what 
are  called  value  exemplars,  as  they  are  encountered  in  notable  instances  of 
literature  and  the  fine  arts.  Appreciative  learning  can  be  regarded  as  a 
type  of  aesthetic  learning,  a learning  of  how  to  perceive  and  appraise 
aesthetic  objects,  natural  and  contrived. 

A great  work  of  art  has  artistic  quality  of; 

1.  Technique 

2.  Aesthetic  interest 

3.  Significant  form. 

A.  Must  express  an  important  aspect  of  life 

5.  Usually  it  covers  a wide  range  of  values  and  portrays  them  with  a 
clarity  and  intensity  not  found  in  everyday  experience. 

Each  art  form  has  its  own  distinctive  objects  and  canons  of  appraisal. 
To  learn  to  appreciate  a painting  is  not  automatically  to  learn  to  appre- 
ciate poetry.  Hence,  the  samples  have  to  be  chosen  so  that  the  major  arts 
are  represented. 

Levels  of  appreciation: 

1.  The  vividness  and  intensity  of  the  sensuous  elements  in  the  work 
of  art:  the  affective  quality  of  the  sounds,  colors,  gestures,  and 
so  on. 

2.  The  formal  qualities  of  the  object,  its  design  or  composition. 

3.  Hie  technical  merits  of  the  object,  the  skill  with  which  the  work 
is  carried  out. 

4.  The  expressive  significance  of  the  object,  its  import  or  message 
or  meaning  es  aesthetically  expressed. 

Final Ly}  enough  training  in  performance  is  needed  so  that  one  can  get 
the  fee)  of  the  appropriate  techniques.  How  much  of  the  latter  is  required 
by  the  educated  layman  for  appreciation  is  still  a matter  of  controversy, 
but  not  so  little  as  is  now  required  in  customary  courses  on  appreciation, 
and  probably  far  less  than  is  prescribed  ror  professional  training  of 
artists . 


The  study  of  exemplars  affords  the  opportunity  for  all  four  mooes  of 
aesthetic  experience,  and  only  when  the  four  are  combined  is  there  some- 
thing wniui  deserves  to  be  called  aesthetic  education. 

It  takes  considerable  time  to  learn  to  cherish  and  appraise  an  art 
work  that  is  rich  in  significance  and  high  in  artistic  merit. 

If  aesthetic  education  is  to  be  a means  toward  value  education  in 
general,  appreciation  in  terms  of  direct  likings  is  as  necessary  as  know- 
ledge about  works  oi  art  and  the  rules  for  judging  then. 

Until  the  pupil  perceives  as  the  connoisseur  perceives,  t be  connois- 
seur's judgment  is  not  his  judgment;  his  standards  are  not  authentic. 
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Value  models  had  best  be  sought  in  the  art,  literature,  and  music  that 
has  stood  the  test  of  critical  scrutiny. 

There  seems  to  be  no  sample  alternative  to  organizing  these  exemplars 
in  some  historical  order,  that  is,  by  periods  or  styles. 

The  suggested  organization  of  exemplars  by  periods,  especially 
stylistic  periods,  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  together  works  of  art  that 
have  certain  formal,  thematic,  and  technical  characteristics  in  common. 
Furthermore,  the  art  of  a given  stylistic  period  is  created  by  men  who  work 
out  of  a common  tradition.  Hence,  it  is  easier  to  interpret  works  in 
various  media  of  a given  period  with  respect  to  their  extra-aesthetic  import. 

The  fact  that  a period  has  keen  marked  off  and  given  a name  indicates 
that  something  reached  a high  order  of  intensity  r n..  fruition,  and  that  the 
art  of  that  period  exhibits  this  intensity  in  a vivid  way. 

It  seems  only  natural  to  suggest  that  each  unit  of  exemplars  con  Mr  • 
samples  of  art,  literature,  music,  and  architec ture . The  difficulty'  , ; 

so  obvious  a suggestion  is  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  find  sir:  . 

who  arc  competent  enough  in  more  than  one  art  to  handle  such  a unit  by 
themselves . 

The  integrating  factor  could  be  the  principles  and  methods  of  aesthetic 
education  in  general. 

Some  of  the  elements  common  to  the  arts--des Ign,  harmony,  expressive- 
ness, and  treatment  of  thematic  materia l--can  be  discussed  in  any  of  the  arts. 
Arts  of  a period,  if  the  period  be  well  chosen,  slure  a devotion  to  certain 
themes,  certain  outlooks,  and  certain  modes  of  artistic  treatment.  For 
example,  the  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  unified  by  the  religion*  orientation 
tf  that  epoch.  The  symbolism  rip loved  by  the  various  arts  of  a period  pre- 
supposes familiarity  with  its  myths,  beliefs, and  conventions. 

Although  the  act  of  appro!  ending  a work  of  art  may  be  a unitary  and 
simple  intuition,  the  work  of  art  itself  is  complex  and  can  be  apprehended 
at  varying  depths.  Hence,  the  levels  at  which  one  teaches  the  exemplars 
can  vary  greatly. 

A l the  sixth  grade  level,  or.?  can*  probably  not  go  much  beyond  invitiny 
the  pupil  to  view  works,  of  art,  eliciting  some  response,  pointing  out 
features  that  he  has  not  discerned,  and  discussing  some  of  the  stories  and 
legends  of  the  period.  The  goal  of  each  unit  is  perceptual  familiarity 
with  the  object,  so.ee  knowledge  about  it,  and  a rudimentary  judgment  of 
preference,  perhaps  the  pupil  can  begin  to  seek  reasons  for  this  preference 
and  to  ask  Mmself  whether  the  features  he  admires  in  one  work  of  art  he 
also  admires  in  others.  A beginning  can  also  be  made  in  noting  th  i formal 
element  of  a work  of  art  and,  to  some  extent,  appreciating  them  on  their 
own  account. 

fn  connection  with  the  exemplar:;,  the  student  must  do  something  in  the 
vnrioi:  ovts  to  get  tie  fool  of  their  tec!  niquos.  This,  however,  is  for 
the  sake  of  appreciation  rather  tl  an  for  improving  performance  skill  on  its 
own  account. 
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TI'C  exemplar  segment  of  the  curr iculutn  displaces  all  survey  courses  in 
literature  and  the  arts,  as  well  as  separate  courses  in  art  and  music 
appreciation. 

Although  Broudy's  ideas  are  rot  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  some, 
no  one  else  lias  spelled  out  his  views  as  clearly.  The  opposing  view  Is 
that  this  approach  dwells  on  the  classical  works  so  much  that  one  does  not 
learn  to  cope  with  the  avant-garde.  An  alternative  is  to  study  contemporary 
works  which  arc  a part  of  one's  everyday  experiences  and  thus  engage  a 
pc  on's  interest  so  that  the  less  familiar  classical  works  will  hold 
interest.  The  criticism  is  that,  first,  high  school  students  will  he  bored 
by  studying  one  work  of  art  for  a long  period  of  tine,  and,  second,  one  is 
given  familiarity  with  only  a few  works  of  each  h:v l.od . 

Perhaps  the  underlying  drawback  of  Broody's  approach  is  that  he  assumes 
a good  fine  arts  program  in  the  elementary  school.  At  the  present  time,  fhu» 
arts  programs  differ  considerably  in  quality.  Often  the  arts  ar^  not  taught 
at  all,  where  teachers  feel  incompetent.  If  Broudy's  assumption  could  be 
incorpora  ted  into  the  elementary  school  curriculum,  Broody' s approach  to 
the  secondary  school  would  follow  quite  naturally, 

A complementary  working  paper  was  as  follows. 

Draft  Working  Paper 

DO  THE  AESTHETIC IANS  SAY  ANYTHING  ABOUT  TEACHING  THE  ARTS? 

(Paper  No.  2) 

The  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  following  inquiry  is  to  find  where 
there  is  consensus  as  well  as  disagreement  of  opinion  amorg  aesthetic. in”  : v 
specifically  in  the  areas  concerning  school  curriculum. 

After  studying  the  problem,  one  concludes  that  while  much  has  been 
written  concerning  the  definition  of  the  aesthetic  experience,  t lie  aesthetic 
object  and  aesthetic  form,  few  recognized  aeslhet icians  have  been  concerned 
with  the  actual  implementation  of  the  aesthetic  education  curriculum,  its 
outcomes  at  particular  levels,  and  techniques  or  materials  reeded  to  achieve 
these  outcomes.  One  of  tie  ft.-;  aestheticiat  ^ who  lias  spelled  out  his  views 
in  these  areas  is  professor  Harry  S.  i.roiidy. 

Goj:sha  Ik 

In  GotshaLk's  booh  Art  and  the  Social  Order,  written  while  he  was 
professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  his  concerns  are 
the  n c sthe tic  experience,  its  definition,  the  creative  process,  form, and 
function;;  of  the  work  of  art.  However,  while  he  too  mentions  little  of 
cur i ionium,  a good  portion  of  his  work  deals  with  art  criticism,  art  and 
social  life,  or  t lie  relationship  of  art  to  the  society.  Because  of  this 
great  emphasis  on  art  in  society  as  tie  extra-aesthetic  value  of  art, 
Professor  Cotshalfc  has  been  misinterpreted  as  well  as  nir.underal oed  . His 
total  aim  in  Art  and  the_Soci.nl  Order  is  to  show  that  ti  e primary  end  nosl 
appropriate  way  :.o  ipiroach  art  is  through  its  aesthetic  qualities,  but  he 
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n]  .0  emphasizes  tli.it  art  occurs  within  a social  context  o:  which  it  is  a 
part  and  with  which  it  strongly  interacts.  While  most  acs dieticians  would 
agree  to  the  statement  that  the  most  appropriate  way  to  view  art  is  through 
its  aesthetic  qualities,  many  would  disagree  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
extra-aesthetic  qualities  of  art  as  a factor  in  art  criticism  and  apprecia- 
tion. 


In  Chapter  VIII,  "Art  Criticism, " Gotshaik  states, 

A philosophy  of  art  implies  a general  theory  of  art  criticism. 

By  stating  what  fine  art  is,  a philosophy  of  art  implies  what 

criticism  of  art  should  be  about,  if  it  is  to  be  art  criticism. 

Gotshnlk's  philosophy  of  art,  then,  has  implications  for  art  criticism. 
It  scons  to  follow  that  since  the  distinctive  nature  of  fine  art  is  the 
creation  of  art  objects  for ' aesthetic  experience,  art  criticism  should  be 
concerned  with  the  evaluation  of  objects  created  by  artists  as  objects  for 
aesthetic  experience.  He  divides  the  task  of  judgrv  it  or  evaluation  into 
two  primary  phases. 

1,  The  genetic  phase,  or  a study  of  the  factors  that  have  shaped  a 
work  of  art.  This  includes  the  subjective,  psychological  factors  such  as 
sensitivity,  imagination,  personality,  taste,  aims,  the  value  system,  and 
the  particular  experience  of  the  artist*,  and  also  the  objective  environmental 
factors  such  as  materials,  physical  milieu,  traditional  influences,  social 
needs,  and  what  is  usually  called  the  "cultural  cM.mate"  of  Lie  creator, 

2,  The  immanent  phase,  or  the  study  of  the  major  features  within  tic 
work  itself,  i.o.,  materials,  form,  expression,  and  function,  explained  and 
described  earlier  in  the  book.  This  phase  describes  what  is  actually  in  the. 
work  of  art  without  regard  to  its  background. 

Gotshaik  cautions  that  both  of  these  phases  could  become  a study  or 
individual  project  by  itself;  however,  only  when  Ihc  two  phases  arc  linked 
together  and  used  to  aid  tl.o  critic  in  making  an  evaluative  judgment  arc 
they  within  the  domain  of  art  criticism.  This  brings  us  to  ti  c third 
phase, 


3.  Judgmental  phase,  or  the  actual  rendering  of  a critical  judgment 
through  the  use  of  the  genetic  and  inv  annul:  plane?;.  In  ihh  phase,  the 
critic  applies  a set  of  general  standa.ds  to  a work  tint  is  1 nov.i  genetically 
and  ju  audit ly. 

Through  these  three  plases,  art  criticism  is  the  fullest  pc  Kibble 
appraisal  of  works  of  art  as  aesthetic  objects  according  to  a set  of  appro- 
priate standards.  This  type  of  criticism  only  involves  criticism  of  T,nrt- 
in-its-distinctivc-nature";  it  must  not  be  confused  with  criticism  n!  ‘’art- 
in-its- total-nature"  or  all  the  connection?;  beyond  tic  process  aesthetic 
perception,  i.c.,  extra- aos tl  c tic  qualifies.  T’ c standards  to  be  need  arc 
those  implied  by  a study  of  each  of  Lie  four  dimensions  of  a wovl  of  art 
examined  in  the  preceding  clavier?,  of  the  bool  - material?;,  form,  expres- 
sion, and  f'-ncticMi.  j’ach  Tumens  on  is  ra;  abU-  nf  nov.oss  lug  terminal 
valuer,,  and  in  /elation  to  each  other  dimension,  i ur; iru- Tntn 3 value-. 
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As  stated  earlier,  Gotshalk  is  not  concerned  with  aesthetic  educa- 
tion curricula,  but  here  seems  to  be  almost  the  first  inclusion  of  the 
table  of  contents  for  such  a curriculum.  This  means  that  in  order  to 
approach  art  in  its  most  appropriate  way,  one  must  study  he  four 
dimensions  which  make  up  its  aesthetic  nature  and  which  set  the  terminal 
values  or  general  standards  for  judgment.  Granted  Gotshalk  does  not 
specifically  spell  out  this  point,  but  it  does  seem  to  follow.  However, 
the  study  of  these  four  dimensions  in  a work  of  art  is  only  concerned 
with  the  distinctive  nature  of  art~-the  aesthetic,  not  the  extra- 
aesthetic  , 

Since  a large  part  of  Gotshalk’s  book  is  about  the  relation  of  art 
to  the  society,  it  also  follows  that  a large  part  of  the  curriculum 
should  involve  art  as  it  relates  to  the  society. 

In  Chapter  IX  he  states,  "In  a sense,  criticism  of  art  is  a social 
agency  that  delineates  the  aesthetic  values  of  works  past  and  present  so 
that  these  values  more  clear  and  available  in  their  precise  stature 
in  a literate  society.  It  is  a clar if ica t ion-- if  not  for  the  creator, 
then  for  others  of  the  social  group--of  the  levels  of  intrinsic  percep- 
tual experience  opened  up  by  particular  artistic  creations." 

The  duty  of  the  critic  then  becomes  much  broader  in  scope.  He  is 
not  judging  just  for  himself,  but  for  the  "literate  society."  He  is 
explicitly  stating  a segment  of  the  refined  cultural  heritage.  Since  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  transmit  the  refined  cultural  heritage,  it 
must  then  include  that  segment  worked  out  by  art  critics.  To  discuss 
this  topic  fully,  Gotshalk  now  turns  to  the  total  ramification  of  fine 
art  in  human  life.  He  discusses  first  the  social  importance  of  the 
distinctive  nature  of  fine  art,  viz.,  its  nature  as  the  construction  of 
objects  for  aesthetic  experience,  and  second  he  discusses  the  social 
importance  of  the  nonaesthetic  aspects  of  fine  art. 

He  gives  two  central  values  (the  spiritual  and  the  cultural)  that 
flow  from  art  as  an  aesthetic  experience.  The  spiritual  asset  art 
possesses  is  simply  that  which  has  been  treasured  for  many  ysars  and 
embedded  in  the  term  "art  for  art’s  sake."  Gotshalk  believes  that  art 
is  an  end  in  itself]  it  is  one  of  the  self-rewarding  goods  available  to 
human  energy. 

The  cultural  or  social  asset  of  art  comes  about  after  the  immediate 
spiritual  good  has  been  consumed.  The  spr  ific  contributions  are  that 
it  can  illuminate  human  characters,  actions,  and  ideals,  as  well  as  give 
an  endless  variety  of  specific  feelings.  Contributions  from  other 
dimensions,  especially  from  materials  and  forms,  could  be  a new  movement 
in  painting  which  may  change  the  taste  of  many  people.  Broad  contri- 
butions of  art  as  a social  force  are: 

1.  Developing  capacities,  the  value  rt-.ige,  and  personality  of  the 
individual . 


2. 


Fostering  a sense  of  human  dignity. 
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3. 


Providing  a vision  of  human  purpose  in  ideal  embodiment  that  can 
serve  as  a guide  for  both  personal  and  group  life. 


Before  completing  an  account  of  the  values  of  art  to  society,  it  is 
important  to  note  the  nonaesthetic  functions  of  art,  Gotshalk  lists 
these  as: 


1. 

Recreational  value. 

2, 

Educational  value. 

3. 

Commercial  value. 

4. 

Value  as  an  instrument  of  commemoration. 

5. 

Historical  value. 

6. 

Medicinal  value. 

Frequently  these  values  have  been  placed  out  of  perspective  in  that 
they  have  sometimes  been  considered  the  sole  value  of  the  arts.  There 
are  two  reasons,  however,  that  these  social  values  differ  from  the 
cultural  and  spiritual  values. 

1. 

There  is  no  direct  correlation  between  the  fineness  of 
these  additional  social  values. 

art 

and 

2. 

These  social  values  can  be  obtained  without  regard  to 
aesthetic  side  of  art. 

the 

For 

these  reasons,  Gotshalk  is  much  concerned  with  keeping 

the 

social  values  of  art  in  correct  perspective.  As  he  says,  they  are 
,radd i t ions  ln  values  and  should  not  be  substituted  for  the  central  or 
distinct  \alues,  as  they  often  are  in  popular  thought  and  superficial 
philosophical  analysis. 

Fine  art  in  its  total  nature,  then,  possesses  for  a society  a set  of 
central  values  and  a set  of  peripheral  values.  Host  important  are  two 
questions  which  arise  in  Chapter  X:  ,TFirst,  what  would  be  the  ideal  or 

optimum  realization  of  these  values  in  a society?  Second,  what  are  the 
conditions  required  for  the  realization  of  this  ideal?,r 

The  optimum  realization  would  be  the  achievement  of  . maximum  of 
central  values,  together  with  the  maximum  realization  of  peripheral 
values,  without  becoming  detrimental  or  causing  conflict.  However,  the 
conditions  necessary  for  the  realization  of  that  ideal  should  be  the 
highest  concern  for  educators,  fo.  under  this  rationale  comes  the 
justification  for  art  education.  Gotshalk  believes  there  arc  two  sets 
of  necessary  conditions,  one  pertaining  to  che  artist,  the  second  to  the 
society.  The  success  of  an  artist  depends  on  his  value  attitude  toward 
the  difficulties  of  his  time  that  allow  him  to  be  an  agent  of  the 
spiritual,  cultural,  and  nonaesthetic  good.  The  conditions  that  concern 
the  society  are : 

1.  The  society  would  be  required  to  recognize  the  difficulties  to 
the  good  confronting  itself,  and  to  have  attained  a unity  of 
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belief  enshrined  in  laws,  customs,  institutions,  and  social 
practices . 

2.  The  society  would  be  required  to  increase  and  multiply  as  fat 
as  harmonious  with  the  general  welfare  and  the  ext ra -aesthetic 
occasions  of  art. 

3.  The  society  would  be  required  to  seek,  rather  than  force,  the 
cooperation  of  the  artist. 

4.  The  society  would  be  required  to  stimulate  alert,  informed,  and 
critical  attention  to  the  works  of  the  artist.  It  would  be 
necessary  for  it  to  recognize  that  these  works  must  be  widely 
seen  and  heard;  that  their  value  realization  must  be  compared 
with  the  best  value  realizations  in  the  arts  and  the  best  value 
insights  of  the  society. 

The  schools  are  well  justified,  under  the  fourth  condition 
especially,  to  take  up  the  task  of  educating  in  the  arts.  In  order 
for  the  arts  to  flourish  the  way  Gotshalk  intends,  all  people  must  be 
informed.  Since  the  schools  reach  all,  it  should  be  their  duty  to 
assume  this  task.  Gotshalk  says,  nAnd  it  would  have  to  promote  a 
program  in  art  education,  a training  of  people  in  the  fullest  and  freest 
use  of  their  perceptual  pov;ers,  with  a view  to  making  the  bounty  of  art 
as  widely  diffused  as  possible  and  as  liberally  appreciated  as  possible...." 

This  is  the  distinctive  objective  of  the  art  or  aesthetic  education 
program.  If  one  agrees  with  Gotshalk,  the  aesthetic  education  curriculum 
would  have  to  contain  elements  of  the  aesthetic  and  extra-aesthetic. 

Both  areas  must  be  developed  to  understand  and  appreciate  art  in  its 
total  nature. 


Since  Bosanquet  was  one  of  the  main  critics  of  Benedetto  Croce,  it 
is  only  fitting  that  a review  of  some  of  Croce's  ideas  be  presented  from 
his  essay,  "Art  as  Intuition,"  in  Rader’s  A Modern  Book  of  Esthetics. 

Croce  believes  that  art  as  intuition  denies  that  art  is  a physical 
fact,  for  a physical  fact  is  a construct  of  the  mind  and  does  not 
possess  reality.  Art  is  real  because  it  does  not  attempt  to  construct 
for  the  mind.  Of  course,  this  idea  is  rather  abstract  and  has  not 
garnered  much  agreement,  but  if  it  is  at  all  true,  the  implications  that 
fellow  are  of  importance  to  aesthetic  education. 

First,  if  art  is  merely  intuition  and  not  a physical  fact,  then  art 
cannot  be  utilitarian.  Intuition  is  theoiy  while  utilitarianism  implies 
the  opposite;  therefore,  art  cannot  be  utilitarian.  Also,  since 
utilitarian  acts  aim  at  increasing  pleasure  and  eliminating  pain,  then 
art  has  nothing  to  do  with  pleasure  or  pain. 

Second,  art  cannot  be  a moral  act.  Croce  says  the  practical  or 
moral  act  may  not  necessarily  be  utilitarian  or  hedonistic,  bjt  it  is 


Croce 
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never  intuition  insofar  as  intuition  is  theoretical.  Further,  moral  acts 
arise  out  of  "will."  Art  is  not  an  act  of  will.  The  art  image  has  no 
will;  therefore,  it  cannot  be  morally  praiseworthy  or  blameworthy. 

Third,  art  cannot  be  educational.  He  finds  no  extra-aesthetic 
justification  for  art. 

Ani  finally,  art  cannot  be  conceptual  knowledge  since  conceptual 
knowledge  seeks  the  truth  or  falsity  of  things  which  art  does  not. 

Ctoce  is  totally  against  the  use  of  art  as  a means  to  obtaining 
extra-aesthetic  ends,  unlike  Gotshalk,  who  believes  the  extra-aesthetic 
occasicns  of  art  to  be  a fact.  For  the  latter,  art  is  certainly 
educational,  moral,  and  utilitarian.  Bosanquet  disagrees  with  Croce  on 
the  gr< unds  that  even  though  things  are  not  complete  without  minds, 
minds  ;.re  not  complete  without  things.  He  says,  there  is  a double 
process*  of  creation  and  contemplation  that  is  implied  in  the  aesthetic 
attitude,  and  the  two  cannot  be  separated. 

In  report  No.  I,  it  is  stated  that,  "Educa t iona 1 ly , however, 
especially  at  the  secondary  level,  there  is  only  one  solution  to  this 
problem:  to  rely  on  the  experts  in  these  f ie Id s . . . ’Good T means  what 

men  who  have  devotea  their  professional  lives  to  the  study  of  these 
domains  have  agreed  is  good.  Truth  is  simply  consensus  of  the  body  of 
persons  qualified  to  have  expert  opinions. ,f 

This  idea,  one  of  the  main  points  in  H.  S.  Broudy's  position  on 
aesthetic  education,  somewhat  begs  the  question  of  whether  there  can  be 
experts,  consensus  of  expert  opinion,  and  a standard  of  judgment  in  art 
as  in  ether  more  academic  or  scientific  areas  of  the  school.  David  Hume 
in  "Of  the  Standard  of  Taste,1'  supports  the  position  that  there  can  be  a 
standard  of  judgment  or  expert  critical  opinion  in  the  field  of  art. 

Hume 

The  general  rules  of  art  are  founded  only  on  experience  and  on 
observation  of  the  common  sentiments  of  human  nature.  Emotion  accounts 
for  our  taste,  but  even  though  taste  is  in  the  mind,  certain  qualities 
in  objects  evoke  sentiment.  A critic  must  react  to  these  qualities  as 
well  as  use  his  intellectual  faculties. 

Although  it  would  seem  that  men  agree  on  the  qualities  that  make 
something  beautiful,  when  it  comes  to  the  particulars  or  the  application 
of  their  general  concepts  there  is  much  difference.  Because  of  this 
Hume  says  that  in  order  to  judge  universal  beauty,  there  must  be 
serenity  of  mind,  a recollection  of  thought  and  due  attention  to  the 
object,  lest  j‘  become  difficult  to  discern  between  form  and  sentiment. 

There  are  certain  general  principles  of  approbation.  That  is,  some 
particular  forms  or  qualities  of  i structure  are  calculated  to  please. 
Mien  there  is  uniformity  of  sentiment  among  men,  we  derive  the  idea  of 
perfect  beauty.  E l.  t,  Hjtt.c  says,  even  though  some  objects  are  calculated 
by  tin?  mind  to  give  pleasure,  they  do  not  invoke  that  pleasure  in  all. 
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The  main  cause,  he  believes,  is  lack  of  imagination.  Once  one  has  been 
shown  the  general  principle  and  the  way  a particular  case  fits  it,  if  his 
sentiment  disagrees,  then  the  fault  is  in  him. 

Further,  Hume  believes  that  no  one  can  contemplate  any  work  of  art 
for  any  length  of  time  without  mal  ‘ng  comparisons.  It  is  by  comparison 
that  we  approve  or  blame,  that  is,  come  to  a critical  judgment.  Every 
work  of  art  has  a purpose  or  an  end  to  be  gained.  Its  duty  is  to 
persuade.  Part  of  judgment  is  to  ascertain  how  well  it  meets  its  goal. 

Although  the  general  principles  are  the  same  in  all  men,  few  are 
able  to  judge  by  their  own  sentiment.  If  we  are  clouded  by  prejudices, 
it  is  obvious  we  cannot  perform  such  a task.  Hume  believes  that  there 
can  be  critics  who  judge  according  to  a standard  taste,  but  there  are 
many  who  cannot.  Consequently,  he  gives  several  prerequisites  to  judging. 
Cr it ics  must: 


1. 

Have 

a delicacy  of  imagination 

2. 

Have 

practice . 

3. 

Make 

comparisons . 

4. 

Be  free  of  prejudices. 

5. 

Have 

good  sense. 

Dewey 


John  Dewey  in  Art  as  Experience  has  a somewhat  different  idea  of 
criticism.  He  believes  that  criticism  should  not  be  a process  of 
acquittal  or  condemnation,  appraisal  or  blame,  but  rather  be  a controlled 
inquiry  and  analysis  into  the  nature  of  the  work  of  art.  This  type  of 
judgment  demands  a very  sensitive  insight  that  Dewey  feels  is  native.  He 
believes,  as  Hume,  that  standards,  prescriptions,  and  rules  are  general 
ones  to  be  applied  to  particular  individual  incidents.  The  important 
difference  between  the  two  views  is  that  Dewey  says  the  matter  of 
aesthetic  criticism  is  determined  by  the  quality  of  firsthand  perception; 
therefore,  obtuseness  in  perception  can  never  be  made  good  by  any  amount 
of  learn  ng,  however  extensive,  nor  any  command  of  abstract  theory, 
however  correct. 

Dewey’s  ideas  on  criticism,  although  different  from  most  who  feel 
criticism  implies  a comparative  judgment  of  approbation  or  blame,  seem 
quite  consistent  with  his  whole  outlook  on  art  or  aesthetics. 

In  this  particular  book,  practically  nothing  is  mentioned  concerning 
the  role  or  place  of  education  as  it  relates  to  at**.  Nothing  is  said 
about  what  a course  of  art  education  should  entail  or  what  a person 
should  know  after  having  a certain  type  of  aesthetic  education.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  Dewey  does  not  believe  that  the  aesthetic 
experience  is  something  distinctly  different  or  complete  in  itself.  He 
feels  that  art  should  be  an  integrated  part  of  the  society,  not  something 
that  stands  on  its  own  or  something  that  belongs  in  museums.  He  feels 
art  is  a part  of  a larger  unified  whole  experience  that  is  unique  only 
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in  its  possession  of  highly  ordered  rhythmic  movement  toward  consummation. 
For  him  there  is  no  such  thing  .as  an  aesthetic  experience;  there  is  only 
an  aesthetic  quality  to  experience.  Experience  becomes  aesthetic  as  it 
is  interrelated  and  unified  into  a whole  experience  embodying  conflict 
and  resolution. 


Dewey  is,  therefore,  not  concerned  at  all  with  a specific  aesthetic 
education  program.  He  sees  the  aesthetic  quality  of  experience  as  a way 
of  life  to  be  learned  that  will  permeate  all  experience. 

McMur ray 

In  an  interview  with  Professor  Foster  McMurray,  also  a pragmatist, 
some  of  these  same  ideas  were  brought  out.  Throughout  the  interview 
with  Dr.  McMurray,  many  of  the  key  questions  puzzling  those  concerned 
with  aesthetic  education  were  raised.  These  questions  were  answered 
from  the  point  of  view  expounded  by  McMurray,  but  were  prefaced  V*th  the 
statement  that  although  he  is  very  interested  in  aesthetic  education,  he 
had  not  yet  worked  cut  a sound  position  on  the  issues;  he  felt  he  would 
do  so  in  the  future.  Nevertheless,  many  of  the  points  he  mentioned  were 
specific  and  well  supported. 

One  of  the  first  questions  raised  was  the  nature  of  the  aesthetic 
experience.  Like  most  ae s thet ic ians , McMurray  felt  that  the  aesthetic 
experience  was  not  an  immediate  act  of  perception.  That  is,  one  could 
not  have  an  aesthetic  experience  upon  first  encounter  with  that  art 
obje  ct . 


Unlike  the  child,  whom  he  felt  naturally  perceived  things  in  an 
aesthetic  manner,  the  adult  must  cultivate  deliberate  attention  to  art 
objects.  For  McMurray,  aesthetic  activity  was  more  than  anything  else 
sensory  activity,  and  this  sensual  perception  is  possible  only  because 
the  quality  that  makes  an  object  a true  work  of  art  is  really  within  the 
object  (unlike  the  position  of  J.  0.  Urmson  who  says  there  is  no  specific 
class  called  art  objects).  The  second  main  issue  raised  with  McMurray 
was  just  how  the  school  could  help  to  cultivate  the  aesthetic  way  of 
perceiving  art  objects.  First  mentioned  were  two  ways  that  he  felt 
could  not  achieve  the  ends  stated: 


1.  The  idea  that  technical  analysis  taught  in  the  school  would 
bring  about  the  aesthetic  perception  of  art.  McMurray  was 
totally  against  this  position.  For  him,  technical  analysis  in 
conjunction  with  performance  has  nothing  to  do  with  sensory 
perception  and  can  only  be  justified  in  those  cases  where  it 
would  "change  the  perception  of  the  beholder." 

2.  The  idea  that  the  wry  to  teach  perception  of  art  is  to  teach 
the  ways  of  the  critic,  that  is,  attending  to  an  art  object  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  critic  does.  McMurray  fait  this  method 
was  unreliable  and  unnecessary.  He  stated  that  the  critics  are 
unable  to  agree  on  methods  and  judgments  especially  when 
encountering  new  works  of  art,  which  in  itself  indicates  the 
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unreliability  of  their  ttchniques.  To  counteract  arguments 
that  critics  do  agree  on  the  nc lassies  ,n  he  gave  the  example  of 
how  critics  have  proclaimed  counterfeit  paintings  as  great  works 
of  art,  but  as  soon  as  the  fake  is  discovered,  they  change  their 
position  as  to  its  value.  He  continued  further  to  relate  how 
the  school  would  obtain  these  objectives. 

The  way  the  school  can  obtain  the  outcomes  of  aesthetic  education  is 
not  through  any  type  of  specific  training  in  art  education,  but  rather 
through  a very  different  and  broad  type  of  education  that  would  permeate 
all  facets  of  school  experience.  The  school  would  have  the  overwhelming 
task  of  teaching  students  to  view  the  world  in  a sensory  way.  The 
students  would  be  given  a kind  of  sense  reeducation  so  that  he  would 
become  more  'sensitive"  to  the  world  around  him,  better  able  to  perceive 
through  his  senses.  Having  developed  the  habit  of  keen  sensory  perception, 
the  student  could  attend  to  art  objects  in  the  same  way.  He  would 
inevitably  have  heightened  aesthetic  experiences  from  art  objects  because 
of  the  intrinsic  sensory  qualities  of  good  art. 

Reactions  to  Draft  Working  Papers  Nos.  3 and  2 

Perhaps  the  best  stated  challenge  to  Broudy's  views  is  found  in 
"Shaping  the  Emotions:  The  Sources  of  Standards  for  Aesthetic  Education," 

by  Donald  Arnstine  in  the  Journal  of  Aesthetic  Education,  Spring,  1966. 

Where  education  of  the  emotions  is  ignored  in  schools,  one  finds 
adults  with  undisciplined  emotions,  characterized  either  by  suppression 
or  lacV.  of  control.  Ac oshet'c  education  is  important  in  educating 
emotions  for  control  by  appropriate  cues.  This  can  be  done  by  discover- 
ing the  emotional  dimensions  of  world  events  and  applying  the  use  of 
appropriate  cues.  Looking  at  aesthetic  education  in  this  way  is  to  say 
that  its  primary  concern  is  to  cultivate  emotional  maturity. 

In  order  to  have  aesthetic  education,  standards  must  be  established 
by  which  the  curriculum  can  be  guided.  The  assumption  is  made  that  the 
aims  of  general  education  and  aesthetic  education  should  be  consistent. 
Arnstine  cites  aims  for  general  education  as  follows; 

1.  Informing  or  enriching  the  present  experience  of  learners  such 
that  their  future  experience  can  be  better  understood,  moie 
deliberately  chosen,  and  better  controlled,  with  an  end  to  its 
being  more  personally  and  socially  satisfying  (p.  49). 

2.  It  would  be  hoped  that  such  an  education  (as  indicated  in  No.  1) 
would  perpetuate  the  kind  of  society  broadly  called  "democratic," 
that  is,  a society  in  which  institutions  and  values  ate  such  as 
to  maintain  a maximum  of  freedom  from  arbitrary  restrictions  for 
individual  self-determination.  The  more  specific  changes  made 

in  the  present  experience  of  learners  that  could  be  expected  to 
fulfill  the  above-mentioned  general  aims  of  education  are: 

a.  Make  deliberate  selections  from  possible  experiences  in 

order  to  extend  tht  range  of  learners'  present  experiences 
in  ways  not  available  to  them  out  c f school. 
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b.  Illuminate  those  experiences  by  showing  the  ways  in  which 

suoh  complexes  of  experiences  can  be  conceptualized  (p.  49). 

When  an  individual  is  undergoing  a terminal  experience  marked  by  the 
appearance  of  affect  cued  by  his  perception  of  a formal  pattern  within 
the  occasion  for  that  experience,  then  his  experience  may  be  described  as 
ae  s the  t ic . 

Using  the  above  meaning  for  aesthetic  experience,  we  may  then  say 
that  any  object  or  event  that  elicits  such  experience  shall  be  regarded 
as  an  "aesthetic  cue." 

To  take  deliberately  constructed  works  of  art  as  the  only  kind  of 
aesthetic  cue  is  to  rarefy  aesthetic  experience  and  isolate  it  from  the 
rest  of  experience  v;ith  which  it  is  in  fact  continuous. 

Broadly  speaking,  standards  must  be  available  so  that  learners  can 
be  afforded  experiences  that  have  aesthetic  quality  and  at  the  same  time 
are  educative.  If  this  is  possible,  aesthetic  education  v;ill  broaden 
the  range  of  experiences  which  can  be  aesthetically  apprehended  by 
learners  and  will  illuminate  the  content  of  experience,  not  so  much 
through  the  elaboration  of  cognitive  understandings  as  through  the 
heightening  and  refinement  of  sensitivity  to  the  emotional  qualities  of 
experience . 

I.  The  first  source  of  standards:  the  learner. 

Regardless  of  the  educator’s  specifically  aesthetic  standards, 
his  choices--in  order  to  fulfill  the  aims  of  aesthetic 
education  mentioned  ear  1 ler- ■ must  be  governed  by  the  sort  of 
aesthetic  experience  that  the  learners  with  whom  he  happens  to 
be  dealing  are  capable  of  achieving  now. 

The  specific  task  is  to  find  out  what  kinds  of  experiences  have 
an  aesthetic  impact  on  these  learners  now  in  order  to  determine 
what  will  have  both  aesthetic  and  educative  value  for  them. 

II.  The  second  source  of  standards;  the  aesthetic  cue. 

Value  standards  for  aesthetic  education  must  be  sought  in 
whatever  elicits  aesthetic  experience,  as  well  as  in  the 
learner.  Aesthetic  s tandard s- - that  is,  standards  found  in  the 
aesthetic  cue-*hcve  their  source  in  t'jo  analytically 
distinguishable  dimensions  of  the  cue:  its  form  and  its 

sign  content. 

Form.  Form  is  the  ordered  relations  cf  the  nonrepresentative 
elements  or  sensuous  materials  out  of  which  a given  cue  for  experience 
is  made.  If  form  is  perceived  in  the  cue  for  experience  that  is 
terminal,  then  that  experience  is  aesthetic.  There  is  no  special  and 
distinguishable  class  of  entities  in  which  form  is  somehow  "contained." 
An_y  entity,  at  least  as  it  is  perceived  in  relation  to  some  context  or 
ground,  may  be  characterized  as  being  composed  of  something  related  to 
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something  else.  To  the  extent  that  an  observer  is  aware  of  such  relations, 
he  may  be  said  to  be  perceiving  form.  The  relations  constituting  any 
entity  may  be  perceived  aes the tical ly-- that  is,  may  be  said  to  exhibit, 
for  that  observer,  form.  In  painting,  form  may  be  shapes,  hue,  color;  in 
basketball,  individual  movements  and  the  changing  collective  patterns 
made  by  the  players;  in  music,  time  intervals  between  melodic  and 
harmonic  patterns;  in  a junkyard,  spatial  relations,  colors,  textures. 

The  likelihood  of  someone's  being  aware  of  form  depends  upon  at 
least  two  conditions:  first,  the  extent  to  which  he  is  able  to  apprehend 

experience  terminally,  and  second,  the  extent  to  which  the  relations 
within  a given  cue  for  experience  more  or  less  easily  lend  themselves  to 
being  apprehended  aesthetically.  One  whose  perception  is  dulled,  or  who 
is  wholly  ins t rument a 1 ly  involved  in  experience,  is  not  likely  to  perceive 
form.  In  general,  the  more  the  experience  is  terminal,  the  greater  the 
likelihood  for  perceiving  form.  If  the  observations  are  reasonable,  it 
should  then  be  necessary  only  to  elaborate  the  second  of  the  above- 
mentioned  conditions:  the  potentiality,  within  the  relations  of 

experiential  cues,  for  the  perception  of  form.  Such  an  elaboration  will 
also  have  direct  relevance  to  choices  made  by  educators. 

Music  will  oe  said  to  have  form  when  its  pattern  of  notes  arouses 
affect  by  activating  expectations,  inhibiting  them,  and  then  finally 
resolving  them. 

Judgments  about  whether  the  form  was  f,goodM  or  not  are  judgments 
about  the  manner  in  which  affect  was  aroused  in  a given  listener.  Thus, 
in  making  judgments  we  seek  to  find  out  what  kind  of  expectation  was 
cued,  what  means  were  used  to  delay  its  resolution,  how  long  the  delay 
was,  and  how  the  resolution  was  related  to  the  original  cue  for  the 
expectation.  ,lGood"  form  can  be  identified  through  the  interactions  of 
experienced  listeners  and  certain  sets  of  note  patterns. 

A connoisseur  could  be  recognized  by  his  Mdegree  of  sensitivity"  to 
what  constitutes  consistency  vs.  inconsistency  in  the  art  work,  derived 
from  given  or  implied  postulates.  A more  discriminating  connoisseur, 
then,  "ought  to  be  able  to  select  the  one  continuation  which  is  a 
stylistically  consistent  extrapolation  from  the  part  of  a musical 
composition  which  he  has  already  heard,  and  to  discriminate  it  from 
ext rapolat ions  which  are  inconsistent  with  that  prior  part.11  In  snort, 
we  should  be  identifying  connoisseurs  by  way  of  testing  the  expectations 
of  listeners  (p.  59). 

Content . Many  aesthetic  cues  may  be  said  to  have  two  focuses  for 
an  affective  response:  first,  the  sensuously  related  elements,  and 

second,  the  extra  formal  evocations  which  themselves  carry  for  each 
beholder  affective  value. 

If  there  are  in  fact  aesthetic  cues  in  which  may  be  found  these  two 
focuses  foi  affective  response,  then  it  should  be  clear  that  a cue  that 
has  been  judged  as  having  good  form  will  have  an  especially  strong 
emotional  impact  if  it  contains  reflexive  signs  whose  own  affective 
value  reinforces  and  is  reinforced  by  that  fortr. 
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If  the  experience  of  sign  content  crakes  up  at  least  a part  of  some 
aesthetic  experiences,  then  the  choice  of  such  content  can  serve  as 
another  source  of  standards  for  aesthetic  education. 

Sign  content  considered  as  a source  of  standards,  far  from  being  an 
illegitimate  smuggling  of  extra-aesthetic  criteria,  lends  emphasis  to  the 
recommendation  that  aesthetic  education  serve  the  ends  of  general  educa- 
tion by  heightening  and  refining  sensitivity  to  the  qualities  of 
experience.  At  the  same  time,  criteria  for  aesthetic  education  become 
relevant  to  the  development  of  emotional  maturity.  Some  experiences  are 
more  significant  for  human  living  than  others,  and  to  preseut  such 
experiences  aesthetically  is  to  heighten  that  significance  through  a 
direct  impact  on  the  emotions. 

Aesthetic  education  is  thus  ultimately  trivial  if  it  tends  to  equate 
the  aesthetic  with  the  decorative  or  the  merely  formal,  and,  as  is  so 
often  the  result,  puts  major  emphasis  on  the  virtues  of  tasteful 
consumership. 

Death  of  a Salesman 

It  is  true  that  , as  the  play  is  treated  in  the  classroom,  the 
experience  of  it  does  not  remain  aesthetic  but  becomes  increasingly 
cognitive.  But  since  cognitive  and  dispositional  outcomes  were  the 
object  of  teaching  in  the  first  place,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to 
speak  of  such  classroom  use  of  the  play  as  an  appropriate  transformation 
of  aesthetic  experience. 

It  if  simply  that  the  play  cannot  properly  be  apprehended  aesthet- 
ically without  cognitive  understanding  of  some  kind. 


Summary 

Aesthetic  experience  is  nothing  if  not  emotional  and  is  no  less 
direct  and  immediate.  The  sources  for  finding  standards  upon  which 
aesthetic  education  can  be  based  have  been  located  both  in  the  experi- 
ence of  learners  and  in  the  nature  of  cues  themselves.  The  aesthetic 
cue  has  rwo  dimensions:  (1)  Formal  characteristics  and  (2)  sign 

content  aspects. 

Since  not  only  works  of  art  but  any  cue  for  any  sort  of  experience 
may  have  fo:*v.  and  thi.'  may  function  as  anaesthetic  cue,  it  is  clear 
that  these  considerations  of  form  apply  equally  for  the  teaching  of  any 
sort  of  subject  in  any  school. 

Sign  content  encompasses  all  of  the  nonformal  significance  of  the  cue. 

Aesthetic  education  engages  the  emotions  by  throwing  a highlight  on 
the  qualitative  immediacy  of  the  human  predicament.  Learners  may  be 
motivated  to  seel;  intelligent  ways  of  dealing  with  it. 
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Draft  Working  Paper 

DO  IKE  AESTHETIC  IANS  SAY  ANYTHING  ABOUT  TEACHING  THE  ARTS? 

(PAPER  NO.  3) 

All  Men  Naturally  Desire  to  Know- -Ar is t ot le 

If  the  above  statement  were  completely  irue  educators  would  not 
find  it  necessary  to  spend  much  time  and  effort  worrying  about  how 
learning  takes  place  or  what  the  relationship  of  subject  to  learner  is. 
However,  there  are  many  facets  to  the  problem  of  knowing,  learning, 
and  teaching.  This  paper  will  deal  with  one  small  part  of  a problem 
in  the  area  of  education:  the  problem  of  developing  a curriculum  for 

elementary  or  junior  high  school  students  in  the  area  of  aesthetics. 

This  is  a snore  difficult  task  than  it  may  at  first  seem.  At  this 
time  there  are  few  well-planned  programs  in  the  combined  arts;  few 
school  systems  are  willing  to  allow  the  time  for  such  a program;  and 
few  teachers  are  well  equipped  and  prepared  to  teach  such  courses. 
Little  research  has  been  done  on  the  material  necessary  to  cre^ce  a 
course  in  aesthetics,  and  one  has  no  set  way  of  measuring  accurately 
this  type  of  knowledge  or  how  it  can  best  be  taught  in  a school 
situation . 

The  purpose  in  planning  a curriculum  in  aesthetics  is  to  decide 
upon  and  gather  teachable  material  for  a combined  arts  course,  geared 
to  the  age  and  comprehension  ability  of  the  learner,  and  to  determine 
the  necessary  preparation  of  the  teacher. 

All  of  the  sequence  will  be  controlled  by  aesthetic  principles 
and  learning  principles.  Presentation  and  classroom  control  will, 
of  course,  be  left  to  the  individual  instructor. 

There  are  three  basic  considerations  with  which  the  researcher 
in  curriculum  planning  is  faced.  These  are: 

1.  Definition  and  understanding  of  the  f ield. . . what  is  aesthetics 
what  is  the  goal  of  teaching  aesthetics? 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  learner what  is  the  sixth-grade  student 
like;  emotional  readiness,  mental  readiness,  interest,  and 
mot iva t i on? 

3.  How  the  above  twTo  can  be  brought  together? 

The  nature  of  this  problem  involves  not  only  the  knowledge  and 
application  of  educational  psychology,  but  the  ideas  of  educational 
philosophy  and  social  philosophy  as  well. 

Aesthetic  education  is  that  type  of  program  in  art  in  which  one 
is  taught  to  develop  his  individual  ability  to  deal  independently  with 
art  forms  and  to  make  intelligent  decisions,  value  judgments,  and 
discriminations  based  on  culturally  evolved  and  critically  examined 
standards  . This  does  not  mean  the  development  of  a m-^re  knowledge  of 
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great  works  or  the  development  of  a professional  artist.  The  primary 
purpose  is  to  develop  within  the  individual  an  authentic  appreciation 
and  intelligent  understanding  of  the  art  form. 

This  approach  is  relatively  new.  Until  now,  most  school  time  in 
this  area  has  been  devoted  to  performance  in  the  art,  with  only  an 
occasional  appreciation  course.  That  is,  time  has  been  spent  in 
play  ing  a tr.usica  1 instrument  or  painting  a picture,  activities  which  do 
not  necessarily  furnish  deeper  understanding  of  the  art  form.  Aesthetic 
education  is  assumed  to  be  good  for  alj_  students,  and  it  is  felt  that 
the  student  so  educated  will  be  able  to  deal  intelligently  on  his  own 
with  art  objects.  This  may  be  called  simply  a greater  appreciation  of 
the  working  qualities  which  make  up  a work  of  art  — its  technical,  formal, 
and  expressive  elements. 

There  is  a difference  between  art  and  artistic  or  aesthetic  study. 
Aesthetic  study  is  the  verbalization  of  art,  the  study  and  analysis  of 
what  has  been  done,  Artistic  creation  involves  an  action  between  the 
artist  and  the  material  he  is  working  with  There  is  a question  as  to 
whether  the  results  of  this  creation  can  ever  be  fully  understood 
unless  the  perceiver  has  in  seme  way  worked  with  the  materials  and 
thought  out  the  activity  for  himself.  It  is  not  enough  to  talk 
about  works  of  art  for  complete  comprehension  of  the  aesthetics  of 
that  form.  If  one  can  understand  art  by  verbal i za t ion  one  could  rely 
on  an  art  history  course- -a  very  neat,  teachable  unit,  and  dispense 
with  new  thinking  in  the  area.  However,  each  material,  each  combina- 
tion of  art  elements,  and  artist's  work  has  its  own  expressive  quality, 
and  the  adolescent  learner  cannot  learn  this  by  simply  being  told  so, 
Nor  can  one  expect  to  teach  principles  in  a single  art  discipline  and 
expect  automatic  transfer  to  other  art  forms.  The  principles  differ 
in  importance  and  subtlety  from  one  art  form  to  another. 

Knowledge  of  the  learner  was  the  second  important  consideration 
in  planning  a curriculum.  Such  knowledge  includes  maturational 
readiness,  mental  readiness,  motivational  level,  and  aims  of  the 
learner. 

Optimum  learning  takes  place  when  the  learner  is  mentally  and 
physically  ready,  when  in  practicing  that  which  he  is  learning  he  will 
find  a satisfactory  experience.  The  more  the  person  participates  in 
the  learning  activity  (the  longer  he  is  involved  with  art)  the  better 
he  will  understand  its  principles  This  experience  if  reinforced 
successfully  is  a type  of  conditioning. 

The  junior  high  school  child  as  a learner  is  ready  to  under- 
stand in  depth  the  technical  and  formal  aspects  of  the  arts.  He  often 
has  a beginning  knowledge  of  materials  and  some  experience  with  art 
from  his  elementary  school  days  The  adolescent's  mental  attitude 
is  at  a point  of  inquiry  into  the  world  around  him.  Information  which 
Would  satisfy  this  questioning  would  be  of  great  value.  He  has  some 
background  into  knowledge  of  places  and  things  and  would  be  rble  to 
make  use  of  gener a 1 1 za 1 1 on  of  knowledge  to  a new  learning  experience. 
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Readiness  implies  that  there  is  a physical,  mental  ability  present 
which  would  enable  the  person  to  learn.  It  does  not  imply  that  there  is 
a desire  to  learn.  The  actual  occurrence  of  learning  at  the  time  of 
readiness  is  largely  a matter  of  motivation. 

Motivation  is  the  desire  to  learn.  Other  names  for  it  are  wants, 
drives,  wishes,  and  needs,  all  of  which  are  directed  toward  a goal. 

A motive  may  also  be  defined  as  anything  that  initiates,  sustains, 
and  directs  an  activity.  An  important  consideration  in  planning 
subject  matter  is  to  gear  the  subject  to  the  understanding  of  the 
learner,  show  him  the  need  on  his  part  to  learn,  and  motivate  him  to 
do  so.  Although  this  is  largely  a specific  problem  for  the  individual 
classroom  teacher  it  has  import  in  placing  understandable  material 
for  the  learner  in  the  hands  of  the  instructor.  In  art  we  run  the 
risk  of  imposing  adult  standards  and  interests  upon  the  student, 
rather  than  relating  material  to  the  world  and  interest  of  the  age 
group  being  taught.  There  may  be  many  works  of  art  which  are  truly 
great,  but  they  may  not  be  ones  which  would  appeal  to  the  senses  and 
understanding  of  the  child.  The  child  may  not  have  the  background 
for  comprehension  of  the  work.  The  School  of  Athens  fresco  by  Raphael 
is  a masterwork,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  it  is  the  example  to  use 
for  a deeper  understanding  of  art.  Many  other  works  that  may  even  be 
of  lesser  monumenta 1 ity  may  be  of  more  interest  and  excite  the  learner 
to  a greater  desire  to  learn. 

The  adolescent  is  concerned  with  the  exploration  of  the  world 
around  him.  He  is  leaving  primary  groups  and  his  few  neighborhood 
blocks  and  is  widening  his  perspective.  This  may  be  an  important 
interest  arouser  for  art,  as  art  is  an  expression  of  people  in  the 
world.  A study  in  the pr inc iples  of  architecture  and  how  they  relate 
to  the  buildings  around  the  learner  may  open  avenues  to  talking  about 
this  world  in  relationship  to  the  past,  and  from  there  a study  in 
ancient  architecture,  museum  trips,  drawing  problems,  and  so  on. 

There  are  a few  basi^  learning  theories  which  can  easily  be 
applied  to  the  arts. 

Reaction  takes  place  after  there  has  been  stimulation  of  either 
internal  or  external  nature.  One  must  relate  experiences  with  each 
other--a  response  involves  association.  Assoc iat ional  learning  or 
bond  learning  uses  as  its  medium  words  and  concepts  that  are  mostly 
abstract  in  form.  This  type  of  learning  involves  the  association 
of  words  and  facts  from  other  areas  of  experience.  Art  taught  in  its 
pure  form  can  and  should  be  related  to  the  world  around  the  learner 
and  a transfer  of  the  organization  and  expression  of  one  work  should 
help  with  an  enlarged  or  modified  idea  of  a new  work.  Again,  there 
are  many  problems  which  individual  teachers  must  work  out  so  that  the 
child  will  make  associations  which  are  meaningful  and  effective. 

Another  learning  theory  is  Gestalt  theory.  This  iuea  emphasizes 
tlie  total  situation  or  picture  rather  than  separate  ideas  or  situations. 
Learning  is  part  of  an  experience  or  series  of  experiences  having  a 
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definite  pattern,  and,  therefore,  meanings  cannot  exist  in  isolation. 
This  is  important  in  the  cone ep t ua  1 i za  t i on  of  what  art  is,  why  we  have 
art,  what  it  has  meant  to  the  world,  what  it  means  to  the  artist,  and 
what  it  means  to  the  student.  We  canrot  be  interested  in  simply  giving 
an  "exper ience"  which  is  separated  from  a whole  body  of  knowledge,  as 
has  been  done  in  the  art  field  with  the  simple  experiencing  of  materials 
rather  than  application  tc  the  whole  field  of  art. 

Ideas  must  be  spaced  so  that  they  will  have  time  to  sink  in.  When 
all  the  ideas  present  a clear  picture,  learning  has  taken  place. 

Ref ining  and  pull ing  the  pieces  together  is  part  of  the  process  of 
learning . 

Individual  aims  of  the  learner  will  have  to  be  met  by  indi/idual 
teachers.  In  general,  we  know  that  the  adolescent  is  exploring-- 
exploring  himself,  the  world,  his  relationship  to  the  world.  It  is  a 
time  of  awkwardness,  sel f -awareness. and  introspection.  An  art  program 
should  be  geared  to  gainfjlly  use  these  psychological  changes  from 
childhood.  The  arts  are  life.  They  are  concerned  with  the  very  core 
and  nerve  of  feeling  and  emotion.  They  show  hew  people  are  and  what 
the  world  is  like  They  can  enhance  our  inquiry  into  life  by  supplying 
various  answers  to  a life  model  The  child  should  see  the  relationship 
of  arts  and  life.  The  artist  sets  great  examples  and  forms  wordless 
feelings.  It  is  important  that  the  child  of  elemenJary  or  junior  high 
school  age  begin  to  understand  the  universality  of  art,  the  far-reaching 
effect  art  has,  and  the  emotional  significance  of  the  art  form. 

The  art  curric alum  should  supply  the  need  of  the  adolescent  to 
express  his  ideas  and  explore  the  possibilities  of  himself  as  creator 
and  thinker.  The  prnu  lples  which  guide  the  great  artists  relate  to 
his  own  work  and  expression.  Art  can  and  must  be  related  to  the  world 
of  the  learner . 


Approaches  are  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  individual  teacher  who 
should  be  a knowledgeable  person  in  the  arts.  The  approaches  should 
be  multiple,  varied,  and  ini  res t mg • -appea 1 ing  to  many  senses  of  the 
learner  within  the  context  ot  the  planned  program. 


Data  arenot  available  to  indicate  the  key  works  of  art  that  would 
be  pedagogi ca 1 ly  essential.  It  must  therefore  be  determined  which 
key  works,  eg,,  works  that  summate  important  historical  trends  or 
Works  that  bridge  particular  movements,  can  be  combined  from  given 
periods  or  styles  into  a profitable  learning  situation 

Sample  Additional  Pr o je c 


A great  number  of  small,  one-unit  projects  were  undertaken  at 
this  time  and  are  tc  extensive  and  numerous  to  give  details  on  each. 

For  example,  members  of  the  art  faculty  tit  the  University  loaned  works 
of  art  (paintings,  sculptures,  mosaics,  and  so  on)  to  the  school  for 
semipermanent  display.  Students  wore  taken  on  tours,  were  given  a 
chance  to  manipulate  art  object  were  given  instruction  in  the  vocab- 
ulary of  the  artist  and  the  v^ay  in  which  the  artist  works.  Examinations 
Were  also  given. 
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The  School  of  Athens  by  Raphael  was  selected  as  an  initial  attempt 
to  teach  an  exemplar  in  art  education.  A major-sized  reproduction 
was  purchased  for  use  in  the  c’assroom  and  prints  for  each  student 
procured.  The  Villa  Conti  was  /elected  as  the  architecture  exemplar 
and  a model  built  for  use  in  the  classroom.  Beethoven’s  Piano  Concerto 
Number  5 in  C Minor  was  the  music  exemplar.  These  exemplars  were  used 
for  teaching  elements  and  concepts,  as  well  as  the  aesthetic  and 
appreciative  aspects.  More  details  of  these  trials  are  given  in  other 
sections  of  this  report.  This  was  valuable  as  problems  of  the  exemplar 
approach  were  identified  and  lesson  plans  revised  accordingly. 

At  the  same  time,  several  staff  members  felt  that  other  approaches 
to  aesthetic  education  should  be  explored.  One  idea,  current  in 
industry  and  defense,  was  game  theory.  The  concern  in  the  project  was 
one  of  value  judgments  and  decision  making;  thus  game  theory  seemed  to 
be  applicable.  A variety  of  games  were  purchased  and  the  four  general 
types  identified.  Initially,  a game  in  architecture  was  constructed. 

It  is  presented  below. 


This  structured,  educational  game  incorporates  the  principle  of 
opposing  cultural  values.  In  particular,  certain  aesthetic  values 
which  can  and  do  affect  the  physical  environment  of  our  culture  will 
be  pitted  against  other  practical,  nonaesthetic  values.  Questions  of 
saving  money  by  individual  or  political  action,  or  spending  individual 
or  political  monies  on  items  which  either  do  not  directly  contribute 
to  the  aesthetic  value  of  property,  or  produce  situations  negating 
the  aesthetic  value  of  oroperty  are  the  crucial  factors  in  the  game. 

Decision  situations  are  produced  by  the  chances  which  arise  in 
the  playing  of  the  game.  These  chances  give  the  player  a set  of 
choices;  once  the  choice  has  been  made,  another  set  of  cards  comes 
into  play  which  givesthe  player  the  results  of  his  choice.  In  the  play 
of  the  game,  students  "draw  a card”  which  gives  them  something, 
either  free  money,  or  a chance  to  save  money  on  public  tax  bills,  or 
bond  issues,  or  school  referendums.  This  opportunity  puts  them  in  the 
position  of  making  a choice  based  on  the  implicit  values  in  the 
situation.  The  tnoice  leads  to  results  which  give  students  directions 
for  making  physical  environmental  changes.  The  values  involved  are 
reflected  in  the  types  of  immediate  physical  changes  worked  by  the 
game  on  the  visible  game  environment.  The  results  thus  produce 
decided  improvements  or  decided  depreciations  in  the  appearance  of 
houses,  streets,  yards,  parks,  etc. 

The  game  has  thus  the  goal  of  making  tangible  and  visible  the 
results  of  value  patterns  in  choice  making.  Aesthetically  desirable 
choices  will  produce  very  notable  and  harmonious  changes  in  the  gate 
environment.  Aesthetically  undesirable  choices  will  produce  undesir- 
able changes  in  the  game.  The  game  can  be,  moreover,  extended  to 
include,  beyond  neighborhood  and  community  environments,  individual 
home  environments,  the  planning  of  interiors,  the  buying  and  placement 
of  furniture,  ari  the  planning  of  landscap-j. 


Game  No, I 
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As  soon  as  a plan  had  been  designed  for  the  playing  of  the  game 
and  decisions  made  as  to  just  what  the  cards  will  offer  and  produce 
as  results,  consultation  with  an  industrial  design  expert  was 
conduc  ted . 

Housing  choice.:;  and  buildings,  public  and  private,  as  well  as  the 
landscape  pieces,  were  made  as  exciting  and  imaginative  as  possible. 

The  pieces  included  everything  from  slum  tenement  types  of  houses  and 
apartments  to  modern  design;  they  included  everything  from  grey,  dumpy 
school  houses  and  mass-planned  development  housing  to  the  most  novel 
structures.  Some  imagination  was  built  into  the  spectrum  of  possibil- 
ities which  was  suggested  implicitly  by  the  game  pieces  themselves. 

The  game  does  not  reflect  only  current  economic  and  social  problems. 

There  was  an  open  choice  in  design  possibilities,  yet  directing 
attention  in  the  game  to  the  values  Involved  in  choices  which  can 
effect  the  environment.  The  game  is  found  in  the  Architecture  Appendix. 

XXXX 

Based  c:.  the  success  of  some  of  the  trial  lessons  and  influenced 
by  the  differences  in  opinion  among  the  staff  members  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  Professor  Broudy's  approach,  project  personnel  were 
given  license  to  freely  explore  other  teaching  strategies.  Examples 
of  this  are  given  elsewhere.  One  additional  paper  was  written  in  an 
effort  to  relate  Broudy's  ideas  with  other  philosophies  in  aesthetic 
education  and  to  more  fully  convince  the  staff  of  the  worth  of  Broudyrs 
ideas . 

Paper  Explaining  Further  Some  Ideas  of  Professor  Harry  Broudy; 

RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  AESTHETICS  AND  CULTURE 

In  "Aesthetic  Education  in  the  Secondary  School,"  Professor  Harry 
S.  Broudy  raises  some  interesting  issues  concerning  training  in  aesthetic 
perception  in  th£  secondary  program.  In  arguing  for  the  necessity  of 
such  training  in  the  schools,  Broudy  fi^st  states  that  there  is 
distinctive  worth  for  everyone  in  such  a study  of  the  arts. 

''Perhaps  the  most  important  fact,"  he  says,  "in  arguing  for  the 
importance  of  aesthetic  experience  and  education  is  that  a culture's 
whole  way  of  life  is  shaped  by  the  value  models  it  adopts  for  imitation." 
Each  epoch,  then,  produces  its  ovn  image-formulae  for  success  and 
failure,  for  happiness  and  tragedy,  for  good  and  for  evil.  Broudy* s 
preference  is  for  an  education  which  would  teach  appreciation  of  the 
best  aesthetic  models.  Yet,  the  nature  of  aesthetic  sensibility 
itself,  as  it  functions  in  human  decision  and  action,  contemporary  and 
historical,  ought  to  be  a logical  part  of  the  school  curriculum.  The 
general  fact  underlying  connoisseur  ship  is  that  a great  deal  of  what 
goes  on  in  education,  and  in  society  in  general,  develops  direction  and 
tendency  from  this  sensibility.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  have 
no  concern  for  educating  sensibilities,  fov  more  finely  attuning  them 
to  subtler  appreciations;  rather,  before  we  can  lift  the  general  level 
of  taste,  we  need  to  sharpen  the  awareness  of  students  that  the  aesthetic 
impulse  itself  is  a basic  motive  in  human  society.  The  role  of  aesthetic 
impulse  in  man  should  be  a central  cognitive  area  of  study  for  a general 
aesthetics  course. 
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"The  curriculum  must  include  materials  which  explore  the  manner 
in  which  cultural  images  derive  from  the  arts,  in  which  they  feed 
cultural  formulae  and  reinforce  them,  how  they  use  them,  even  exploit 
them.  The  problem--£or  me  a genuinely  exciting  one--becomes  how  to 
induce  through  the  materials  the  relationships  between  cultural 
values  and  artistic  images;  to  observe  when  the  arts  invent,  and 
when  the  arts  continue,  to  use  cliche  images  with  which  values  are 
associated  stereoty pica  1 ly . " 

Life  influences  art,  and  if  nature  does  not  learn  how  to  make 
sunsets  from  Turner,  men  have  at  least  learned  to  selectively 
appreciate  and  to  react  to  what  Turner  saw  in  hem. 

In  passing,  Broudy  suggests  a rather  intriguing  set  of  materials 
for  exploration. 

...it  is  from  the  movies  and  magazines,  from  best  sellers 
and  television  programs,  we  learn  the  success  models  for 
life.  It  would  be  hard  to  overestimate,  for  example,  the 
potency  of  the  Horatio  Alger  stories  on  a generation  of 
American  boys,  or  the  novels  of  Fitzgerald  and  Sinclair  Lewis, 
or  the  popular  music  of  every  decade,  or  of  Westerns  in  the 
movies  and  on  television. ...  The  popular  arts  train  us  :o 
use  and  comprehend  the  standard  forms  of  the  most  common 
feelings  in  the  fashions  of  the  day.  That  there  are 
fashions  anyone  can  prove  by  watching  a movie  of  a few 
decades  ago.  Theda  Bara's  amorous  gestures  amuse  us  now; 
'amusement'  does  not  describe  the  emotions  they  inspired 
in  the  20 ’ s . 

broudy  goes  on  to  state:  "That  values  are  affected  by  t tie  arts 

is  beyond  question.  The  question  is  by  what  arts  should  they  be 
affected."  In  the  project,  it  was  necessary  to  mark  a strong  hiatus 
between  the  first  sentence  and  the  second.  It  is  possible,  even 
desirable,  to  effect  change  in  what  students  appreciate  in  the  arts. 
But  this  may  be  impossible  without  prior,  more  fundamental  work. 

A course  was  needed  that  would  explore  and  document  the  ways  in 
which  values  are  generally  affected  by  the  arts.  If  students 
discovered,  through  such  figures  as  Theda  Bara,  that  numerous  cultural 
images  derived  from  the  arts  no  longer  produce  the  responses  they 
once  produced,  good.  This  kind  of  cultural  shift  is  not  to  be 
avoided  in  the  course  but  to  bo  studied. 

Finally,  after  the  role  of  aesthetic  response  in  value  formation 
has  been  established,  one  should  find  students  questioning  how  it 
is  that  some  art-fashions  and  image -connec t ions  fade  from  fashion 
(a  way  of  defining  fashion  itself,  certainly)  and  some  do  not, 

Whether  this  distinction  is  dignified  with  the  adjective  better  or 
not,  is  unimportant.  Ultimately,  students  may  feel  that  there  are 
elements  of  greater  worth  in  the  more  permanent  art  and  imagery. 

To  bring  a class  to  such  an  awareness  of  the  value  of  values  would 
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be  no  mean  achievement,  oue  certainly  not  possible  before  the  general 
relationship  between  art  and  culture  is  clarified*  For  that,  general 
awareness  must  precede  any  arts  "apprec ia t ion"  approach;  the  aesthetic 
basis  of  human  life  and  human  activity  must  be  firmly  established 
before  any  particular  heightening  of  appreciation  comes  into  question. 

The  distinction  between  serious  and  popular  art  can  and  should 
be  made.  But  it  should  arise  naturally  in  the  discussion  of  the  arts 
which  are  exhibited*  Popular  art  is  easy  to  enjoy.  Why,  it  should 
be  asked,  does  it  "already  fit  the  perceptual,  conceptual,  and 
imaginative  expectations  cf  the  consumer?"  Familiarity  prevents 
bafflement . 

In  serious  art,  the  artist  creates  an  object  that  has  artistic 
merit  because  it  gives  aesthetic  satisfaction,  beyond  anything  else. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  then  less  connection  between  this  kind 
of  art  and  cultural  significance.  Popular  art,  ca  the  other  hand, 
while  it  may  be  aesthet ically  satisfying,  has  ether  reasons  for  its 
existence.  The  problem  with  serious  art  is  that,  because  of  its 
thematic  and  technical  complexity,  it  is  net  easy  to  enter;  it  reflects 
a way  of  perceiving  the  world  that  is  not  simple.  Not  that  the 
complex  is  always  rich  and  worthwhile,  but  the  rich  and  worthwhile 
is  usually  complex. 

Broudy  cannot  see  wasting  curricular  time  on  popular  art. 

As  material  for  a study  of  jhe_a_es the c as  it  functions  in  the 
cultural  life  of  a people,  Broudy’ s raison  d'etre  is  induction  into 
connoi sse urship.  Every  man  is  in  a sense  his  own  connoisseur. 

Before  one  lifts  the  level  of_taste,  one  must  discover  how  much  the 
principle  of  taste  guides  all  men  in  all  their  endeavors,  and  in 
what  ways  it  doe s_so. 

xxxx 

The  extensive  trial  of  materials  and  circulation  of  working 
papers  continued  throughout  the  1966-67  school  year.  Integrating 
the  arts  was  proving  somewhat  more  difficult  with  the  elementary 
and  junior  high  school  students  than  anticipated  and  subsequently 
a course,  to  try  new  approaches,  was  introduced  for  high  school 
students,  entitled  Fine  Arts  I.  The  course  considered  topics  such 
as  the  development  of  working  definitions  of  art,  the  aesthetic 
impulse,  aesthetic  response,  the  place  of  art  in  society,  and  a 
rather  thorojgh  comparison  among  the  several  arts:  painting,  sculp- 

ture, architecture,  literature,  music,  and  the  applied  arts. 

Integration  was  attempted  by  use  of  s^cb  general  topics  as  subject, 
function,  medium,  structure  (ergam za t 1 ona l form),  style,  and  the 
application  of  critical  judgments  to  the  arts.  Many  of  these  trials 
follcwed  procedures  outlined  by  Professor  Bebcrman  in  developing  new 
mathematics  concepts.  Instructors  went  into  the  c lascroom  with  an 
idea  they  were  anxious  to  try.  The  serend  day's  materials  were 
developed  on  the  basis  of  responses  from  the  first  day. 

Another  trial  method  was  the  organisation  of  classes  or  eight 
to  ten  students  to  run  for  varying  lengths  of  time  from  one  day  to 
six  weeks.  This  gave  instructors  an  opportunity  to  try  out  ideas. 
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Concurrent  with  the  small  unit  work  was  the  problem  of  objectives-- 
jusc  what  should  one  know  at  the  age  of  12?  What  could  be  taught  in  the 
project  considering  the  present  background  of  students?  As  a partial 
answer,  suggestions  for  an  eight-year  program  were  developed. 
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THE  EIGHT- YEAR  ALLIED  ARTS  PROGRAM 


Need  for  the  arts.  Studying  the  arts  fulfills  a variety  of  needs 
for  various  students  at  various  stages  cf  intellectual,  emotional,  and 
social  development.  The  most  cursory  glance  at  recent  anthologies  of 
readings  in  the  philosophy  of  art  (e.g.,  Melvin  Rader:  A Modern  Book 

of  Esthetics,  tb;rd  edition,  1960)  demonstrates  that  art  is  defined 
in  numerous  vicb\e  ways  and  is  considered  to  have  many  uses.  Indeed, 
scholars  such  as,  Morris  Weitz  feel  that  the  definition  of  art  should 
remain  open-ended  and  continually  subject  to  evaluation. 

The  value  of  art  for  various  groups  of  people  in  any  given  century 
varies.  Seemingly,  each  era  in  human  history  (if  such  can  be  distin- 
guished) is  characterized  by  certain  basic  assumptions  (Zeitgeist)  and 
peculiar  problems.  For  some  primitive  tribes,  the  ceremonial  or 
ritual  aspects  of  art  are  primary.  For  others,  the  recreational, 
escape  value  of  art  is  uppermost.  For  the  citizen  of  the  United  States 
living  his  mature  life  in  the  1980’s,  *90' s,  and  the  early  twenty- 
first  century,  other  values  will  be  of  central  significance.  It  is 
this  latter  group  of  people  for  whom  this  program  is  being  constructed. 

Problems  of  the_tj.me.  The  circumstances  in  which  this  group  of 
people  will  find  themselves  will  dictate  their  use  of  art.  The  major 
concerns  of  the  late  twentieth  century  can  be  imagined  by  extrapolation 
from  present  issues.  They  v/ill  include  the  following: 

1.  Rapprochement  among  East,  West,  and  Africa. 

2.  Increased  specialization  in  all  fields  of  endeavor  with  the 


Nonwestern  studies „ In  order  that  the  student  be  prepared  for 
the  inevitable  influx  of  Eastern  and  African  cultural  concomitants, 
the  entire  allied  arts  program  must  place  an  emphasis  on  nonwestern 
arts.  The  use  of  nonwestern  materials  should  operate  on  the  lesson 
plan  level  even  in  the  earliest  grades.  Although  students  should 
develop  an  intense  feeling  that  their  Western  tradition  is  valuable, 
this  should  not  overshadow  the  acquisition  of  a view  of  human 
development  as  a worldwide  process. 

Alienation  and  the  rage  for  order.  The  arts  and  humanities 
must  play  a major  role  in  the  solution  of  the  alienation  problem. 

Man's  stock  of  knowledge  expands,  and  necessary,  desirable  specialities 
result.  However,  the  achievements  of  certain  liberally  educated 
individuals  m the  Renaissance  demonstrated  the  value  of  becoming 
a "universal  man."  The  vast  increase  in  knowledge  makes  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  desirable  status  far  more  difficult  for  twentieth 
century  man,  although  he  is  aided  by  the  more  rapid  transmission 
of  information.  Among  the  major  causes  of  alienation  are: 


resultant  feelings  of  alienation  and  lack  of  completeness, 


Each  person  performs  only  one  aspect  of  larger  tasks  and 
rarely  creates  even  one  major  aspect  of  his  environment. 
Even  the  objects  in  the  home  that  surround  him  are  made 
by  some  one  else. 
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2.  Few  people  are  able  to  grasp  what  their  contemporaries  in 
other  fields  are  thinking  about.  Most  of  the  intellectual 
world  is  closed  to  them.  Doctor,  lawyer,  artist--all  are 
denied  the  thrill  that  comes  from  being  involved  in  all  of 
the  major  issues  of  the  day. 

Therefore  it  is  desirable  that  the  allied  arts  program,  what- 
ever its  final  form,  include  a complete  survey  of  the  arts.  This 
entails  the  compilation  of  an  annotated  bibliography,  a list  of 
works  presently  considered  masterpieces  in  each  field,  and  the 
inclusion  of  all  major  methods  and  activities  in  each  discipline. 

Only  then  can  the  need  for  order  and  completeness  be  satisfied  and 
the  feelings  of  isolation  minimized.  Students  obviously  cannot  deal 
with  all  of  the  works  suggested,  but  should,  at  least,  have  a picture 
of  the  whole  domain  of  the  arts. 

The  ideal  school  of  the  1990's , The  eight-year  allied  arts 
program  (grades  5-12)  under  consideration  must,  of  necessity,  be 
articulated  with  the  preceding  and  succeeding  years  of  study.  Some 
psychologists  maintain  that  the  first  four  years  of  primary  school 
constitute  a noticeably  sepaiate  field  of  endeavor.  In  these  years, 
the  student  is  primarily  performance  oriented  in  each  c2  the  arts. 

By  the  fifth  grade  (age  10),  he  is  able  to  place  greater  concentration 
upon  the  intellectual  skills  which  will  form  a major  portion  of  the 
eight-year  program. 

At  the  other  end,  it  is  hoped  that  the  final  product  of  the 
program  will  have  at  least  the  knowledge  equivalence  of  current 
college  appreciation  ccurses.  The  colleges  should  then  be  able  to 
eliminate  such  courses  from  their  curricula. 

We  must  continually  have  in  mind  a vision  of  a utopian  educa- 
tional system  and  assume  that  by  the  1990's,  when  our  program  is  in 
operation,  some  progress  toward  the  ideal  will  have  been  made.  Our 
program  should  be  planned,  as  much  as  possible,  for  the  avant-garde 
schools  of  that  day.  They  will  probably  be  ungraded  at  all  levels 
with  extraordinary  resource  centers  at  their  disposal.  The  competent 
allied  arts  or  humanities  teacher  will  exist  in  greater  numbers  than 
at  present.  The  twentieth  century  obsession  with  relationships  will, 
after  the  customary  cultural  lag,  have  made  definitive  inroads  into 
thj  curriculum.  Subject-matter  distinctions  will  be  blurred.  Students 
w.ll  continually  attempt  to  interrelate  their  studies  and  will  be 
aided  by  all  the  benefits  of  flexible  administrative  procedures. 

The  entire  community  will  have  become  an  educational  resource. 

Students  will  spend  time  working  in  the  observatories,  hospitals, 
law  firms,  newspapers,  and  libraries  of  the  community.  The  School 
itself  will  be  among  the  most  attractive  places  in  the  community, 
remaining  open  for  longer  hours  and  for  most  days  of  the  year. 

In  order  to  provide  the  knowledge  necessary  to  the  universal 
man  of  the  1990's,  schools  will  probably  have  to  schedule  longer 
hours.  The  pressures  upon  students  in  such  a Spartan  curriculum  can 
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be  minimized  by  flexibility  within  the  school  day  and  by  the  methods  of 
presentation  of  the  subjects  themselves.  Good  students  already  spend 
their  day  from  early  morning  until  late  evening  in  pursuing  education. 
The  gap  between  schoolwork  and  homework  should  be  obliterated.  The 
longer  time  spent  at  the  school  itself  should  be  compensated  for  by  a 
great  reductior  in  homework.  Most  study  and  research  can  be  carried 
on  in  the  school  or  in  the  community. 

The  problems  for  society  which  these  suggestions  create  might 
seem  prohibitive.  Industries  which  require  students  for  after-school 
jobs  may  suffer  and  perhaps  family  life  will  be  adversely  affected. 

These  problems  diminish  if  the  community  at  large  becomes  more  com- 
pletely associated  with  the  school.  Industries  affected  should 
attempt  to  take  part  in  the  educative  process.  Members  of  the  family 
will  be  able  to  utilize  the  resources  of  schools  in  the  evenings. 

The  place  of  allied  arts  in  the  school  program.  Students  concern 
themselves  with  chree  basic  problems: 

1.  What  is  the  nature  of  man? 

2.  What  are  the  relationships  between  men? 

3.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  external  world? 

The  arts  concern  themselves  with  the  first  question;  the  social 
sciences,  language,  and  history  with  the  second;  the  sciences  and 
mathematics  with  the  third.  The  categories  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 

Integration  of  subject  matter.  Interrelationship  of  disciplines 
may  be  a reality  in  the  school  of  the  1990*s.  This  approach  to 
education  achieves  several  things: 

1.  Permits  subject-matter  areas  to  reinforce  one  another*  This 
diminishes  the  naivete  and  myopia  that  come  from  seeing  only 
parts  rather  than  wholes. 

2.  Provides  for  variety  in  the  school  day.  For  example,  the 
interjection  of  history  into  a particularly  demanding 
scientific  invest iga t ion  can  change  the  pace  of  activity. 

3.  Encourages  the  spirit  of  research  by  exhibiting  the  complexity 
of  problems. 

Ways  must  be  found  to  integrate  history,  philosophy,  science,  and 
the  allied  arts.  This  is  not  imperative  at  every  moment  but  is 
certainly  desirable  when  general  questions  are  being  considered,  for 
example,  matters  of  artistic  style.  The  resultant  mixture  would  be 
true  IThumani t ies11  education.  Humanities  study  consists  precisely 
in  the  process  of  such  integrations.  There  is  no  isolated  humanities 
curriculum.  Humanities  is  a process. 

The  ideal  final  product  of  the  allied  arts  program.  This  statement 
is  equivalent  to  a listing  of  objectives  or  final  outcomes  for  the 
eight-year  course  of  study. 
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1 . The  student  should  know  all  of  the  major  materials  in  the  arts 
and  have  worked  with  many  of  them.  For  example,  he  should  have 
painted  in  various  media,  worked  in  such  crafts  as  ceramics, 
worked  with  a blueprint  and  ;'n  urban  design,  composed  music  in 
some  twentieth  century  idiom,  performed  his  own  or  others' 
music  in  a group,  choreographed  and  participated  in  dance, 
worked  in  photography  and  helped  make  a short  film,  and 
written  poetry  and  short  stories. 

2 . The  student  should  be  able  to  outline,  however  sketchily,  the 
history  of  the  ar ts  in  the  West  and  in  nonwestern  cultures. 

This  chronological  awareness  yearns  for  the  supplement  of 

the  pure  history  curriculum  and  must  be  done  in  connection 
with  it.  The  intensive  study  of  Greek  art  and  literature, 
for  example,  is  partially  meaningless  until  Greek  history 
is  included.  The  student  should  go  beyond  the  mere  memoriza- 
tion of  stylistic  cliches.  Many  of  our  assumptions  about 
a style  are  invalidated  by  research. 

3 . The  student  should  be  able  to  analyze  ingreat  detail  a 
selected  body  of  works.  Many  of  these  should  be  masterworks 
or  exemplars  as  tley  have  been  called.  However,  the  critical 
abilities  that  develop  should  be  able  to  encompass  all  works 
in  all  styles--a  lifetime  process  to  be  sure.  But  this 
suggests  that  many  mediocre  works  of  art  may  be  included 
with  profit  insofar  as  they  aid  in  developing  the  ability  to 
criticize.  The  bad  works  which  constitute  at  least  90 
percent  of  the  production  of  any  age  can  hardly  be  ignored. 
Understanding  the  development  of  a composer  or  a style  is 
unthinkable  without  knowing  the  lesser  works  as  well  as  the 
masterpieces.  The  masterpieces  are  usually  more  complex  than 
the  lesser  works  and  appeal  to  us  because  of  the  triumph  over 
a complex  task.  For  this  reason,  thev  are  difficult  to 
comprehend  in  their  numerous  aspects  and  should  not  constitute 
the  entire  curriculum.  When  viewed  alongside  a selection  of 
lesser  works,  they  will  seem  even  greater  in  achievement, 

4.  The  student  should  know  in  detail  the  work  of  several  artists. 
Such  a proposal  is  related  to  objective  number  3 because  it 
emphasizes  in-depth  study.  There  are  certain  concepts  and 
attitudes  toward  analysis  and  history  which  one  gains  only 
when  he  understands  one  art  or  one  aspect  of  an  art  extremely 
well.  Those  abilities  can  be  gained  in  no  other  way;  there 
are  no  shortcuts.  The  ability  to  judge  and  separate  good 
works  from  lesser  works  grows  from  depth  study  as  well  as 
from  breadth  experience. 

Psychology  of  age  levels.  In  order  to  determine  the  best  means 
for  achieving  the  stated  outcomes,  the  psychological  characteristics 
of  students  at  the  various  age  levels  must  be  considered.  Interest  in 
the  classroom  can  be  held  only  when  the  subject  matter  is  geared  to 
the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  age  level.  No  amount  of  subject- 
matter  organization  permits  the  teacher  to  violate  principles  of  child 
and  adolescent  psychology.  Certainly  there  are  some  constants  among 
motivating  factors,  for  example,  novelty  and  contrast.  Subjects 
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themselves  often  suggest  certain  logical  modes  of  organization. 
Therefore,  it  is  possible  to  proceed  in  designing  a curriculum  before 
the  results  of  psychological  investigation  are  complete.  However,  the 
psychological  findings  will  be  necessary  for  the  *f  inal* order  ings , 

Methods  of  approach.  A judicious  mixture  of  teaching  methods 
will  be  necessary  in  presenting  the  arts.  It  is  worth  keeping  in 
mind  that  there  are  two  basic  ways  of  looking  at  an  art  work-- 
phenomenological ly  and  chronol ogically , The  work  may  be  seen  in 
itself  or  in  relation  to  other  events.  Some  contemporary  artists 
feel  that  the  boundaries  of  a work  of  art  should  not  be  fixed,  but  they 
often  violate  the  integrity  of  choice. 


Three  stages  of  approach  to  a phenomenon  may  be  distinguished. 

1,  Description,  The  most  elementary  process  of  simply  pointing 
out  clearly  recognizable  features  of  the  work,  for  example, 
"It  is  in  binary  form"  cr  "It  is  scored  for  such-and-such 
instruments." 

2,  Analysis,  Discussion  of  the  function  and  interrelationships 
of  parts;  trying  to  recreate  the  work,  perhaps  even  seeing 
more  than  the  composer  might  have. 

3,  Criticism.  Evaluating  the  work  in  terms  of  success  in 
unifying  form  and  content,  "Is  it  an  integrated  whole?" 
"Could  better  substitution  be  made  for  some  of  its  parts?" 
Here  chronological  knowledge  is  necessary,  for  the  critic 
must  also  ask  "How  does  this  work  compare  to  other  works  of 
the  time  and  place?" 


Within  this  framework,  a number  of  activities  will  be  possible. 

1.  Induction.  Much  information  (as  well  as  development  of  the 
inquisitive  attitude)  can  be  gained  when  such  probing  takes 
place.  For  example,  students  might  explore  the  concept  of 
harmony  in  eighteenth  century  music.  They  will  come  to 
conclusions  only  after  examining  a wide  variety  of  works. 

They  will  have  the  chance  to  founder  about  and  emerge  with 
sophisticated  notions  about  the  research  process  as  well  as 
the  subject  matter. 

2,  Deduction,  Students  are  given  a hypothesis  about  a style 
and  set  about  finding  specific  examples  to  prove  it  true  or 
false.  The  lack  of  such  scientific  method  has  plagued  the 
humanities  for  a long  time. 

Tasks  constituting  a major  portion  of  the  program  should  include: 


1,  Exploring  general  determinants  (space,  time,  motion,  light, 
sound).  These  are  factors  in  all  art  works. 

Exploring  specific  topics  or  themes.  The  student  might 
discuss  various  treatments  of  the  Oedipus  myth,  the  Iphigenia 
operas,  the  views  of  death  in  literature. 
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3.  Describing,  analyzing,  and  criticizing  individual  works  of  art. 
This  entails  looking  at  histories,  biographies,  letters, 
monographs,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  concentrating  on  the  work 
itself. 

4.  Reading  criticism  by  others. 

5.  Gaining  skills.  For  example,  music  students  must  undergo 
some  of  the  rigors  of  ear  training. 

6.  Creating.  The  student  should  produce  new  works  and  also,  in 
mus ;'.c  and  the  dance,  recreate  the  works  of  others.  The 
resultant  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  involved  is 

inva luable . 

7.  Studying  styles  in  history  and  in  cultures. 

Since  criticism  is  not  the  only  goal  of  the  program,  emphasis 
must  be  placed  on  activities  such  as  creating  which  can  be  ends  in 
themselves  as  well  as  means  to  better  critical  ability.  However,  it 
is  now  necessary  to  turn  specifically  to  the  process  of  criticism,  for 
this  has  been  the  subject  of  much  debate.  The  question  has  been 
raised,  "What  should  the  student  know  about  the  given  art  work?,r  "What 
do  critics  say  about  a work?" 

Sample  analysis: Handel's  Oboe  Concerto  in  G Minor,  Third 

Movement . The  critic  attempts  to  see  everything,  knowing  all  the 
while  that  his  venture  is  ultimately  impossible  of  achievement.  A 
work  of  art  can  never  be  entirely  surrounded.  One  can  never  have  all 
of  the  pertinent  items  of  information.  Even  the  artist  cannot  under- 
stand all  of  the  forces  that  impinged  upon  his  work  and  its  subsequent 
influence.  Furthermore,  interpretations  change  from  era  to  era,  and 
each  age  sees  new  aspects  of  the  work.  Looking  at  the  following  work 
solely  as  a phenomenon,  without  any  chronological  knowledge,  what  can 
be  said  about  it? 


Melody  (of  soprano). 

1.  Undulates  around  f11  until  the  definitive  descent  to  b-flat* 
through  e-flat,  d,  c in  the  last  three  measures. 

2.  Generally  conjunct  or  repetitive. 

3.  Skips  appear  on  different  beats  in  the  vario  s measures. 
Rhythm  (of  soprano) . 


1.  Accents  do  not  appear  only  on  first  boats.  The  scheme 
seems  to  be  as  follows: 

measure  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10  11  12  13  14  15  16  17  18  19  20  21 
accents  12  1 1 1 12  12  ,13  2j  1 12  ^3  (1)2,  1 12  J3  2 } 12  12^3  2,  1 

2.  The  patterns  in  brackets  are  known  as  hemiola.  This 
shifting  of  accents  is  an  example  of  outward  thrust  and 
desire  to  loosen  bonds. 
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Harmony  (all  parts). 

1.  Limited  vocabulary  of  chords  used- -mainly  triads  and  sevenths 
in  various  inversions. 

2.  Feelings  of  arrival  in  measure  4,  beat  1;  measure  9, 
beat  1;  measure  13,  beat  1;  perhaps  measure  17,  beat  1; 
measure  21. 

3.  Arrival  (cadence)  is  felt  at  these  points  because  of  the 
relative  stability  of  the  chord  reached  and  because  of 
melodic  and  rhythmic  repose  (long-note  value,  for  example). 

4.  The  piece  begins  in  the  key  of  Bb  (despite  the  partial  key 
signature),  reaches  F (m.  9),  D (m.  13),  F (m.  19),  and 

Bb  (m.  21).  The  roots  of  these  chords  outline  the  Bb  major 
arpeggio. 

Formal  sections. 

1.  The  piece  can  be  divided  by  measures  as  follows:  5-4-4- 

3-5.  This  has  melodic,  rhythmic,  and  harmonic  justification. 

2.  The  work  looks  structurally  like  an  arc  except  for  the  3 which, 
unfortunately  for  symmetry,  is  not  a 4.  However,  the  group 

of  three  measures  ends  with  a hemiola,  and  the  first  beat,  of 
the  following  measure  (m.  I7)  serves  as  a link  between  the 
group  of  three  measure?  and  the  group  of  five.  A compression 
has  taken  place  which  brings  us  back  to  the  note  fNin  the 
soprano  end  represents  tne  high  poi.lt  of  tension  in  the 
piece . 

3.  The  piece  is  overtly  binary  (two  parts,  each  repeated)  but 
can  be  heard  as  ternary  as  well.  In  this  case,  measures 
9-13  represent  the  height  of  the  arc.  They  also  move  to 
the  most  remote  key  (D  major). 

Interrelation  of  parts. 

1.  Contrary  melodic  motion  between  the  bass  and  soprano  is  an 
exciting  achievement  of  balance. 

2.  Long  notes  in  one  part  may  be  balanced  by  more  rapid  motion 
in  other  [-arts. 


1.  Polarity  of  outer  voices;  occasional  emergence  of  an  inner 
part . 

2.  Daring  thrusts  outward  in  range  in  the  soprano  are  mirrored 
by  contrary  motion  in  the  bass.  The  effect  is  that  of  a 
static  middle  ground  and  two  centrifugal  outer  parts  Three 
dimens  ions . 

3.  Measures  9-13  are  in  a higher  space  than  the  surrounding 
sect  ions . 
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Time. 

1,  A heightening  of  tension  is  felt  in  each  successive  group  of 
measures  until  the  return  to  f^in  measure  17.  This  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  appearance  of  long  note  values  wit.h?n 
the  drive  t rd  measure  17,  and  indeed  even  there,  arrival 
is  not  secure. 

2.  The  return  of  the  opening  material  closes  the  form. 

Movement. 

1.  Goals  once  reached  quickly  evaporate.  The  music  tends  not 
to  reaffirm  harmonic  goals. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  contint  >1  reaffirmations  of  f'J  other  tones 
are  stated,  allowed  to  linger, and  reaffirmed.  An  example  is 
the  ftf”  presented  first  in  measure  33,  stated  in  measure  14. 
lingering  in  measure  15  (although  appearing  in  an  inner  part), 
and  reaffirmed  in  measure  16.  The  continual  lingering  in  the 
air  of  unresolved  tones  parcially  accounts  for  tension. 

Sound  (timbre, texture)  . 

1.  The  oboe  is  pitted  against  four -pert  strings.  Sometimes  the 
string  group  presents  one  rhythm,  sometimes  two,  never  three 
or  four.  The  oboe  is  never  obscured  because  of  this. 

2.  Crescendos  and  diminuendos  are  built  into  the  flow  of  sound. 

For  example,  descent  in  bass  tange  may  repress  it  crescendo 
(m.  12)  or  repose  (m.  16-17). 

What  the  analysis  does  not  tell  us.  There  is  much  useful  knowledge 
that  can  never  be  gained  by  analysis  alone;  for  example: 

1.  Is  the  piece  typical  of  Handel?  The  student  would  have  to 
apply  the  same  critical  procedure  to  numerous  other  works 
by  Handel  in  order  to  answer  the  question.  The  teacher 
should  encourage  this  research  which  he  himself  has  probably 
never  done.  This  is  infinitely  more  desirable  than  presenting 
cliches  about  Handel's  output.  Few  people  have  ever  analyzed 
a piece  of  music  with  insight,  and  there  will  be  few  analyses 
for  the  students  to  consult. 

2.  Is  the  piece  typical  of  the  music  of  the  period?  The  student 
should  examine  a great  deal  of  the  music  composed  by  Handels 
contemporai ies . After  doing  so,  he  might  decide  that  there 
was  a spirit  which  many  works  held  in  common.  This  spirit 
could  be  called  the  Baroque.  This  approach  is  more  productive 
than  that  of  merely  telling  the  student  what  the  Baroque  is 
supposed  to  be  and  asking  him  to  find  examples. 

3.  What  is  the  place  of  the  piece  in  Handel's  development?  When 
was  it  written?  (This  is  difficult  to  determine.)  Does 
Handel  borrow  ideas  from  some  of  his  other  pieces?  (In  this 
case,  the  melodic  line  is  very  similar  to  that  of  numerous 
other  works.) 
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4.  Did  this  piece  directly  Influence  other  composers’  works?  Was 
it  noticeably  influenced  by  anyone  else?  (Usually  difficult 
questions  to  answer.) 

5.  How  was  the  work  performed?  How  many  players  on  a pare?  What 
kind  of  building?  Outdoors?  What  kind  of  obce , strings,  and 
harpsichord  were  used? 

6.  To  what  extent  did  the  soloist  and  the  harpsichordist 
improvise  ? 

7.  For  whom  was  the  work  written?  Were  many  people  familiar  with 
it  or  only  members  of  a select  circle? 

8.  Does  Handel  have  anything  to  say  about  it?  Are  there  any 
observations  by  his  contemporaries? 

9.  What  is  the  current  critical  opinion  regarding  the  work  and 
its  degree  of  excellence? 

10.  What  is  the  place  of  the  work  in  the  history  of  oboe  concertos 

Obviously,  the  piece  can  serve  not  only  as  a phenomenon  upon  which 
to  exercise  listening  skills  and  critical  analysis,  it  can  clso  serve 
as  the  starting  point  for  further  investigation.  The  student  who  is 
a product  of  the  eight-year  allied  arts  curriculum  should  be  able  to 
analyze  such  ? piece  and  possess  an  awareness  of  tne  limits  of  analysis 
He  should  have  developed  the  feeling  for  research  that  will  enable  him 
to  pursue  some  of  the  problems  suggested  above.  If  he  can  take  part 
in  the  performance  of  the  work,  all  the  better. 
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OUTLINE  OF  A MUSIC  CURRICULUM  IN  AN  EIGHT-YEAR  ALLIED  ARTS  PROGRAM 

Perhaps  the  major  purpose  of  education  in  the  elementary  and  secon- 
dary schools  is  the  broadening  of  horizons.  Exposure  to  a wide  variety 
of  fields  helps  the  student  to  organize  the  direction  of  his  life  and 
increases  his  sensitivity,  tolerance,  and  awareness.  Exploration  of 
limited  areas  in  depth  is  indispensable  for  the  sophisticated  research 
attitudes  which  it  produces,  but  such  activity  should  not  overshadow 
the  more  important  horizon-expanding  function.  For  the  music  curriculum, 
this  theory  implies  consideration  of  a wide  range  of  musical  styles, 
analytic  processes,  and  activities  of  musicians. 

Structure  and  method.  It  is  impossible  to  simply  draw  up  a list  of 
the  most  exciting  items  which  a student  should  know  and  devote  a lesson 
to  each  of  them.  Rather  the  problem  of  lessons  cannot  be  divorced  from 
a concern  with  method.  Deciding  what  will  be  taught  must  be  considered 
in  relation  to  hew  it  will  be  taught.  Failure  to  do  this  will  result  in 
a series  of  lessons  with  no  motivation  for  proceeding  from  one  to  another. 
It  may  be  impossible  to  justify  each  step  taken,  but  some  recognition 
must  be  given  to  the  problems  of  structure. 

However,  despite  the  press  of  methodological  considerations  and 
the  ultimate  impossibility  of  considering  subject  matter  separately,  it 
is  not  entirely  useless  to  have  an  idea  of  the  types  of  events  that 
should  occur  in  a curriculum.  Of  necessity,  the  first  step  will  be  the 
compilation  of  a list  of  such  possible  activities. 

Once  suggestions  have  been  made  a hierarchy  of  importance  must  be 
established.  Should  students  learn  to  recognize  melodic  intervals  in  a 
separate  ear-training  unit  or  should  this  activity  be  incorporated  into 
analysis?  Should  students  perform  smal 1 vocal  ensemble  works  in  order 
to  later  analyze  them  or  should  they  iry  merely  to  enhance  their  per- 
formance skills  through  such  a task?  If  a work  is  being  examined 
analytically,  should  its  place  in  culture  be  discussed  at  that  time  or 
should  such  discussion  be  postponed  until  the  culture  is  considered  as 
a unit? 


Assum  :t  icriS . For  purposes  of  curriculum  building,  we  will  assume 
that  students  entering  the  course  have  already  participated  in  an 
earlier  primary  school  music  program  of  singing  (unison  and  simple 
part-songs),  recorder-playing  (solo  and  small  ensembles),  class  piano 
(simple  tunes  and  harmonic  progressions),  rhythmic  activities  (movement 
and  rhythm  band),  composition  and  improvisation.  Through  each  of  the 
activities,  they  will  have  learned  to  read  one-line  musical  scores  and 
will  have  limited  experience  with  multipart  scores.  Details  of  assump- 
tions will  be  discussed  in  a future  paper. 

Proposed  outline:  brief  form.  The  following  pattern  is  recom- 

mended as  a basis  for  lesson-plan  organization  in  that  it  can  spiral 
out  over  a long-range  program  in  music-humanities  education. 
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1.  Music  in  culture 


a , 

Use 

c . 

Perfoimance  practice 

b. 

Function 

d. 

Instrumental  timbre  and 

singing  style 

2. 

Music  as  structure 

a . 

Durational  aspect 

e . 

Formal  patterns 

b. 

Horizontal  aspect 

f . 

Structural  devices 

c . 

Vertical  aspect 

8. 

Organic  analysis 

d. 

Textural  aspect 

3. 

History  of  musical  styles 

a . 

Pre-1300 

e . 

Seventeenth  Century 

b, 

Fourteenth  Century 

f . 

Eighteenth  Century 

c 4 

Fifteenth  Century 

g- 

Nineteenth  Century 

d. 

Sixteenth  Century 

h. 

Twentieth  Century 

4. 

Performance 

a , 

Single-line  instruments  (vi 

oice , 

recorder ) 

b. 

Multipart  instruments  (guitar, 

piano) 

c . 

Conducting 

Proposed  Outline: 

Expanded  Form 

-usic  in 

culture 

a , 

Use  . 

How  is  music  employed  by 

a group?  In  what  situations 

does 

; it  appear? 

b. 

Function.  Why  is  music  used? 

What 

is  its  hroad  purpose, 

for  example,  es  symbolic  behavior? 

Performance  practice.  What  conditions  surround  the  production 
of  the  work?  Is  music  performed  indoors  and  outdoors?  In 
what  type  of  buildings  and  rooms? 

Instrumental  timbre  and  singing  style*  What  instruments  does 
a particular  culture  have?  What  methods  of  vocal  production 
are  used?  Do  either  of  these  reflect  religious  attitudes  or 
other  cultural  factors? 


Comments . Ihe  four  categories  overlap;  for  example,  use  and  function 
are  not  always  separable.  The  makeup  of  an  instrumental  ensemble  could 
be  considered  as  an  aspect  of  perfonr.ance  practice  or  related  to  the  use 
to  which  the  music  is  put.  Instrumental  timbre  and  singing  style  could 
be  discussed  in  analysis  lessons  when  texture  is  considered  (see  II,  d.). 
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Music  as  structure 

a.  Durational aspect.  Ruythm.  Gesture.  Handling  of  time. 

b.  Horizontal  aspect.  Melody.  Motion.  Handling  of  one  dimension 
in  space. 

c.  Vertical  aspect.  Coincidence  of  sounds  whether  or  not  the 
culture  views  them  as  harmony.  Handling  of  multidimensional 
space . 

d.  Textural  aspect.  Quality  of  sound.  Musical  light  and  dark- 
ness. Texture  refers  here  to  the  everchanging , kaleidoscopic 
combinations  of  instruments  used  in  a work.  Instruments 
themselves  can  be  discussed  under  I. d . -- ins trumental  timbre 
and  sirging  style.  A brilliant  example  of  analysis  occurs  in 
Hans  T.  David’s  article,  "Mozartean  Modulations,’'  which 
appeared  in  a Musical  Quarterly  of  1963  and  has  been  reprinted 
in  The  Creative  World  of  Mozart,  edited  by  Paul  Henry  Lang. 
David  discusses  the  development  section  of  the  last  movement 
in  the  G Minor  Symphony  (No.  40)  and  observes  that  Mozart 
changes  the  textures  and  the  harmonic  progressions  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  time.  Textural  description  and  analysis 
preceded  this  insight. 

e.  Formal  patterns.  What  are  the  large-scale  organizational 
features  of  the  work?  Is  the  piece  closed  or  open  in  regard 
to  recunence  of  material? 

f.  Structural  devices.  What  are  the  underlying  bases  of 
organization,  for  example,  isorhythm,  nuclear  themes,  or 
harmonic  progressions? 

g.  Organic  analysis.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the  six  preceding 
approaches  to  a work.  How  do  the  six  approaches  interact? 

For  example,  if  a melodic  line  becomes  significantly  dis- 
junct in  a predominantly  conjunct  melodic  style,  is  the 
harmonic  rhythm  altered?  Is  a certain  rhythmic  pattern 
associated  with  the  disjunct  motion?  Does  the  tempo  change 
at  that  point?  Is  the  texture  altered? 

Comments . The  borderline  between  description  and  analysis  is  a 
vague  one.  Description  entails  such  activities  as  the  development  of  a 
terminology  for  the  piece  and  counting  the  appearances  of  melouic 
intervals,  rh>thmic  patterns,  chords,  etc.,  in  order  to  d2termine 
normalcy.  Real  analysis  goes  beyond  description  and  tries  to  reach 
conclusions  concerning  the  composer’s  assumptions  and  style. 

The  description  and  analysis  of  a single  piece  raises  questions 
concerning  other  pieces  in  the  sane  general  style.  Organic  analysis 
leads  logically  to  stylistic  analysis-- ti.e  attempt  to  surround  and 
delimit  a style  or  common  practice.  For  example,  is  piece  A similar 
to  pi<  ce  B by  the  sane  composer?  What  seems  to  be  normal  and  abnormal 
in  this  composer's  work?  Can  other  works  of  his  be  justifiably  placed 
within  their  stylistic  orbit?  Which  works  of  his  contemporaries  dis- 
play similarities? 
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What  is  the  feasibility  of  viewing  a certain  group  i*f  works  as 
aspects  of  the  same  style?  When  in  the  development  of  the  style  can  we 
say  that  a new  style  is  emerging? 

H i st or y of  musical  styles 

a.  Pre- 1300.  In  Europe,  areas  of  investigation  could  include 
the  extant  fragments  of  Greek  music,  the  variety  s of 
Christian  chant,  the  development  of  organura  culminating  in 
Perotin,  medieval  folk  dances,  and  secular  vocal  monophony. 

In  Japan,  the  music  of  the  Nara,  Heian,  and  Kamakura  dynasties 
can  be  discussed. 

b.  Fourteenth  Century.  Scholars  disagree  in  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  the  fourteenth  century  as  the  beginning  of 
the  Renaissance  in  the  West.  In  Western  European  music,  a 
''new  art"  arises.  1300  seems  to  be  a logical  starting  point 
for  serious  chronological  investigation.  In  Japan,  the 
Kamakura  dynasty  continues, 

c.  Fifteenth  Century.  Some  knowledge  of  Eastern  Europe  is 
currently  available.  The  Muromaki  period  in  Japan. 

d.  Sixteenth  Century.  End  of  Renaissance  in  Western  Europe; 
Muromaki  and  Genroku  periods  in  Japan. 

e.  Seventeenth  Century.  Hie  Baroque  period  in  the  West;  Genroku 
period  in  Japan. 

f.  Eighteenth  Century.  Late  Baroque,  P.ococo,  and  Classical  periods 
in  the  West;  Tokugawa  dynasty  in  Japan, 

Nineteenth  Century.  Romanticism  and  realism  in  tne  West; 
Tokugawa  and  Meiji  dynasties  in  Japan. 

h.  Twentieth  Century.  Diversity  of  styles  in  the  West; 

internationalization  of  style  in  recent  Japanese  music. 

Comments.  The  history  of  music  is  primarily  the  history  of  musical 
styles-- their  birth,  growth,  and  decay.  Historians  of  mus: c are  con- 
cerned with  sjch  topics  as  the  history  of  instruments  and  i:he  changing 
social  conditions  surrounding  performance,  but  stylistic  analysis  is  the 
most  important  single  task  of  the  musicologist.  It  eventually  plays  a 
role  in  the  history  of  intellectual  thought. 

We  know  very  little  about  the  evolution  of  styles  outside  France, 
Italy,  England,  and  Central  Europe.  Our  knowledge  of  musical  history  in 
Spain,  the  United  States,  and  Japan  is  probably  next  in  quantity  and 
completeness.  Of  the  development  of  music  in  most  of  Africa,  Asia, 

South  America,  Eastern  Europe,  we  can  only  guess  until  research  is  more 
advanced . 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  advisable  to  organize  the  study  of  styles 
chronologically.  In  the  future,  we  hope  to  know  more  about  the 
development  of  music  outside  Western  Europe.  Our  understanding  will 
always  be  limited  because  most  of  the  music  has  vanished  forever. 

Nor  is  it  always  reliable  to  project  layers  of  chronology  based  on 
analysis  of  surviving  works. 
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It  would  seem  that  all  styles  outside  Western  Europe  should  be 
studied  by  genre  or  country  rather  than  chronologically.  This,  however, 
creates  a split  in  the  methods  of  approach.  While  such  a dichotomy  is 
not  totally  undesirable,  the  purposes  of  order  would  be  better  served 
by  adopting  a single  approach  to  the  study  of  musical  styles  in  the 
world.  Chronology  is  advantageous  as  the  guiding  factor  because  it 
assists  the  student  in  seeing  relationships  among  styles  and  in 
evaluating  the  relative  sophistication  of  musical  cultures  in  given 
centuries . 

Once  the  chronological  approach  has  been  chosen,  several  thorny 
problems  remain.  For  example,  should  the  material  be  organized  by 
centuries,  parts  of  centuries,  or  stylistic  periods  such  as  Renaissance 
and  Baroque?  Since  the  period  approach  forces  the  student  to  look 
primarily  at  the  innovative  music  of  the  time  and  does  not  find 
equivalents  in  most  nonwestern  cultures,  the  impersonal  century  approach 
seems  preferable.  Although  it  is  equally  arbitrary  to  set  given  years 
as  starting  points,  the  advantage  of  enabling  the  student  to  correlate 
his  artistic  knowledge  with  historical  events  appears  decisive. 

Certuries  might  be  divided  into  25-ye3r  periods  for  purposes  of 
discussion.  This  seems  to  be  an  intellectually  manipulable  amount  of 
time.  Few  researchers  examine  larger  units  and  few  significant  con- 
clusions can  be  reached  by  examining  smaller  units.  Although  once 
again,  styles  are  arbitrarily  segmented,  the  advantages  of  correlation 
with  knowledge  in  other  disciplines  would  seem  overwhelming. 

Other  approaches  are  not  ruled  out,  of  course.  Consideration  of 
the  development  of  style  in  a genre  is  always  useful.  A view  of  the 
music  of  a single  tribe  or  country  is  revealing  in  a different  way.  Nor 
should  the  thematic  or  topical  approach  be  disregarded.  A discussion 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet  or  Iphigenia  settings  in  opera  would  be  worthwhile 
examples  of  such  an  approach. 

Performance 


a.  Single-line  instruments  (voice,  recorder).  Especially  useful 
in  ensembles. 

b.  Multipart  instruments  (guitar,  piano).  Especially  useful  in 
harmonic  analysis. 

c.  Conducting . Work  with  ensembles  of  voices  and  of  recorders. 

Comments . Although  such  performing  activities  may  be  used  as  means 
to  the  understanding  of  other  units  in  the  program  (as  suggested  below), 
they  should  also  be  included  simply  as  areas  for  the  development  cf 
skill.  If  one  of  the  goals  of  the  allied  arts  or  humanities  course  is 
exposure  to  the  major  activities  in  the  field  of  music,  performance 
experience  for  its  own  sake  cannot  be  excluded.  It  is  also  extremely 
difficult  for  a student  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  musical  pex f ormance s 
unless  he  has  participated  in  some. 
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A person  who  wishes  to  include  singing  and  playing  in  his  life 
should  begin  their  cultivation  in  elementary  school.  Those  who  are 
particularly  interested  or  gifted  may  take  part  in  the  regular 
ensemble  program  which  the  school  offers.  The  music  progj  im  in  the 
schools  would  be  a bipartite  phenomenon  consisting  of  (1)  the  aesthetic 
education  course  and  (2)  additional  ensemble  experience. 

Additional  activities  and  metnods.  The  main  activity  of  the  student 
should  consist  in  listening  and  analyzing.  The  latter  process  may  be 
aided  by  lectures,  reading,  discussion,  and  inquiry.  In  addition,  the 
following  activities  may  be  useful  throughout  the  course  of  study.  They 
are  viewed  here  as  means  and,  except  for  performance,  not  desirable 
as  major  units  in  themselves. 


a.  Composition.  All  styles  have  limitations;  certain  events 
are  excluded  from  them.  It  is  therefore  useful  in  stylistic 
analysis  to  ask  the  student  to  compose  a piece  "in  the  style" 
in  order  that  he  may  discover  its  characteristics.  Likewise, 
it  is  valuable  to  set  the  task  of  composition  in  formal 
patterns  or  with  specific  structural  devices.  This  enables  him 
to  work  in  twentieth  century  styles.  Students  can  also 
perform  their  own  compositions.  Keyboard  harmony  and  dictation 
may  be  included  here  or  under  d,  ear  training, 

b.  Improvisation.  Improvisation  also  takes  place  within  a set 

of  limitations.  The  student  is  able  to  exercise  his  ingenuity 
as  well  ao  obtain  stylistic  insights.  Group  improvisation  is 
particularly  useful. 

c.  Performance . Not  only  is  performance  an  end  in  itself  (see 
IV  above)  it  may  also  serve  as  a means  to  better  analysis. 

Class  piano,  for  example,  may  assist  in  harmonic  analysis. 

d.  Ear~ training.  This  activity  not  only  assistsin  developing 
singing  and  conducting  skills,  it  also  enables  the  student  to 
perform  aural  analysis. 

e.  Criticism  of  performance.  Deciding  how  to  perform  a work 
is  never  considered  apart  from  a style.  These  discussions 
may  serve  as  adjuncts  to  lessons  in  stylistic  analysis. 
Individual  per f ormances  may  be  examined  for  this  purpose, 

f.  Notation.  Music  has  been  written  down  in  a variety  of  ways. 

The  notational  system  reflects  the  limitations  of  styles. 

Since  composers  notated  only  what  was  necessary  for  performers, 
the  system  should  not  be  approached  as  a rigid  phenomenon. 

The  study  of  performance  practice  (I,  c)  and  improvisation 
are  related  here. 

g.  Musicological  research  techniques.  Cultures  cannot  be 
studied  nor  stylistic  analyses  done  without  the  apparatus  of 
musical  scholarship.  Bibliography  is  the  most  important 
single  aspect  for  the  purposes  of  the  humanities  course, 
paleography  and  historiography  should  also  be  given  positions 
ot  prominence. 
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h.  Music  education.  The  way  in  which  music  is  taught  in  a society 
sheds  light  on  the  role  of  music  in  the  culture.  The  psychology 
of  music  can  be  considered  here.  Students  should  be  encouraged 
to  evaluate  the  very  curriculum  which  they  are  engaged  in 
pursuing. 

XXXX 

Other  long-range  outlines  took  the  opposite  or  environmental  approach. 
The  assumption  in  these  plans  was  that  living  was  art;  one  should  first 
recognize  the  aesthetic  in  everyday  life. 


ART  IN  OUR  DAILY  LIVES:  OUTLINE  OF  A SURVEY  COURSE  IN  THE 

ARTS,  BASED  ON  A CULTURAL- ENVIRONMENTAL  APPROACH 


Necessities  of  Everyday  Living 


I.  Clothing 

II.  Food 


III.  Housing 


The  instructor  should  begin 
practicality  to  be  found  in  each 


by  pointing  out  both 
of  these  areas. 


the  beauty  and 


I.  Clothing 

A.  The  aesthetics  in  dress 


1.  Practical 

2.  Aesthetically  pleasing 

3.  Interesting  texture  in  material,  pleasing  to  the  touch 

The  instructor  should  point  out  these  basic  elements  to  the 
students  and  discuss  these  with  them. 

E.  The  development  of  national  dress,  including  hair  styles, 
cosmetics,  accessories 

1.  Ancient  period 

2.  Medieval  period 

3.  Contemporary  period 

4.  Future 

The  instructor  should  point  out  the  similarities  of  change  in 
styles  in  each  country  during  particular  periods. 


C.  The  aesthetics  in  accessories 

1.  Decorative 

2.  Practical 

3.  Symbolic 
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The  instructor  should  point  out  the  change  in  emphasis  of  the  role 
of  accessories  for  both  men  and  women. 

D.  Aesthetics  in  textiles 

1.  Variation  in  fibers  and  methods  of  weaving 

2.  Color  and  texture 

3.  Practicality  and  comfort 

The  instructor  should  point  out  these  basic  elements  in  various 
textiles.  In  each  of  the  above  aroas  slides  and  movies  will  be  pro- 
vided for  further  clarity.  Students  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  to 
class  examples  of  their  own. 

II.  Food 

A.  The  aesthetics  cf  food 


1. 

Nouri  shir.ent 

2. 

Taste 

3. 

Texture 

4. 

Smell 

5. 

Color 

6. 

Form  in  serving 

7. 

Sound 

The  instructor  should  point  out  these  basic  elements  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  serving  of  foods,  noting  the  differences  in  emphasis  among 
nations  as  to  a practical  or  pleasurable  approach  to  foods. 

B.  Customs  in  foods 

1.  Ancient  period 

2.  Medieval  period 

3.  Contemporary  period 

4.  Future 

The  instructor  should  point  out  the  changes  in  diet  through  these 
periods,  noting  any  food  taboos  and  methods  of  preparing  and  serving  in 
various  countries. 

C.  Aesthetics  in  cooking  and  serving  utensils 

1.  Form  and  style  of  dishes  throughout  the  world 

2.  Practicality  and  beauty 

The  instructor  should  point  out  good  designs  whether  in  metal, 
clay,  glass,  or  china,  noting  particularly  when  a design  is  both 
functional  and  beautiful. 
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Hou  s Lng 

A.  Aesthetic,  in  housing 

1. 

Practicality 

2. 

Visual  interest 

3. 

Texture 

4 , 

Comfort 

The  instructor  should  point  out  the  basic  elements  of  practical, 
well-designed  housing  with  attention  to  both  private  homes  and  community 
and  public  buildings. 

B.  Housing  customs  throughout  the  world 

1.  Ancient  period 

2.  Medieval  period 

3.  Contemporary  period 

4.  Future 


The  instructor  should  point  out  the  practicality  of  housing  types 
in  various  nations,  noting  adaptations  due  to  climate.  The  student 
should  be  mad’  aware  of  the  beauty  in  the  characteristic  architecture 
of  each  nation  ana  the  changes  in  these  styles  throjgh  the  centuries. 


C.  Aesthetics  in  furnishings 

1.  Furniture 

2.  Textiles 

3.  Accessories 

D.  Aesthetics  in  landscaping,  private  and  public 

1.  Form  of  gardens  in  various  nations 

2.  Private  gardens 

3.  Parks 

+.  Public  landscaping 

E.  Lighting 

L,  Form  and  style  of  lighting  fixtures 

2.  Change  in  source  of  light  through  the  centuries 

3.  Practicality 

4.  Lighting  in  the  home,  theatrical  lighting,  commercial 
lighting  and  public  lighting 

F.  Use  of  color  in  housing 

1.  Colors  in  private  homes 

2.  Colors  in  public  buildings 

3.  Colors  in  lighting 
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Tile  instructor  should  point  out  human  reactions  to  types  and  colors 
of  lighting,  texture  and  form  and  plant  life  and  the  effects  of  seasonal 
changes . 


The  Human  and  How  He  Expresse s_ Hi mself  Through  Art 

I.  Performing  arts 

II.  Literature 

III.  Visual  arts 

The  instructor  should  point  out  the  human  element  in  all  arts, 
noting  the  form  human  expression  takes  and  its  refinement. 

I.  Performing  arts 

A.  Dance 

1.  Styles  of  dance  in  the  world 

2.  Primitive  dances  in  the  world 

3.  Folk  dances  in  the  world 
A.  Dance  in  the  theatre 

a.  Ancient  period 

b.  Medieval  period 

c.  Contemporary  dance 

B.  Drama 

1.  Form  of  primitive  drama 

2.  Drama  throughout  the  world 

3.  Use  of  puppets,  marionettes  and  shadows 

A.  History  of  the  mechanics  of  staging  and  theatre  design 

C . Music 

1.  Primitive  music 

2.  Vocal  and  instrumental  music 

3.  Music  throughout1  the  world 
A,  Music  and  its  purpose 

D.  Sports  as  performing  arts 

1.  Style  of  sports  throughout  the  world 

2.  Audience  and  sports 

The  instructor  should  emphasize  the  creativity  in  the  performing  arts 
and  help  the  students  realize  that  this  is  an  inborn  quality  in  human 
beings.  The  relationship  between  the  performers  and  the  audience  should 
also  b^  stressed.  The  instructor  should  guide  the  students  in  their 
appreciation  snd  undet standing  of  these  arts. 
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II.  Literature 

A.  Aesthetics  in  lettering 

1.  Lettering  in  nations  around  the  world 

2.  History  of  writing  equipment 

B.  Myths  in  literature 

1.  Ancient  folk  tales 

?.  Literary  masterpieces  through  the  centuries 

C.  Poetry  and  lyrics 

1.  Styles  of  poems 

2.  Lyrics  and  melody 

D.  Literature  in  the  performing  arts 

1.  Opera 

2.  Drama 


The  instructor  should  stress  the  importance  of  our  heritage  of 
myths  and  folk  tales  and  their  importance  throughout  the  world.  Thoigh 
a great  deal  of  literature  is  based  on  these  myths  and  tales,  the 
student  should  be  made  to  realize  that  there  is  an  even  greater  amount 
of  original  creativity  in  the  literary  world.  Slides,  movies,  tape 
recordings  and  records  are  to  be  provided  for  further  clarity. 

III.  Visual  arts 


A.  Painting 

1.  St/I.es  of  painting  throughout  the  world 

2.  History  >f  painting 

3.  Basic  elements  in  painting 

a.  Line--movement 

b.  Color--harmony 

c.  Composition--empty  space 

d.  Subieot--artist 1 s statement 

4.  Media 

5.  Masterpieces  through  the  centurie s--unders tanding  and 
appreciate  on 


a,  Musicals 

b.  Kabuki 
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B.  Sculpture 

1.  Styles  of  sculpture  throughout  the  world 

2.  History  of  sculpture 

3.  Basic  elements  of  sculpture 

a.  Line 

b.  Plane 

c.  Mass 

d.  Subject  and  material 

e.  Color 

4.  Concept  of  empty  space  in  sculpture 

5.  Masterpieces  in  sculpture  through  the  centuries-- 
understanding  and  appreciation 

The  instructor  should  be  very  careful  to  differentiate  between  fine 
arts  and  commercial  arts.  The  students  should  also  be  made  aware  of  the 
new  media  used  in  contemporary  art. 


The  Arts  in  Religion 

I. 

Ihe  Religions  of  the  World 

II. 

Paintings  in  Religion 

III. 

Sculpture  in  Religion 

IV. 

Music  in  Religion 

V. 

Architecture  in  Religion 

VI. 

Literature  in  Religion 

VII. 

Drama  in  Religion 

The  instructor  should  point  out  the  elements  of  religion  in  human 
life  and  the  arts. 


The  Philosophy  of  Art 

At  this  point  the  instructor  and  the  students  should  discuss  the 
elements  ti  aft*,  the  relationship  between  art  and  human  life,  and  its 
fut"re . 

XXXX 
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Due  to  the  differences  in  opinion  as  to  the  basic  outline  that 
should  be  followed,  a faculty  steering  committee  was  established 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Charlns  Leonhard  to  serve  as 
a clearing  agency  for  plans  developed  and  to  made  decisions  to 
enable  the  staff  to  make  a unified  approach  when  this  appeared 
feasible.  The  committee  consisted  of  14  faculty  members 
representing  each  department  within  the  University  involved  in 
the  project.  The  initial  guidelines  directed  the  preparation  of 
monographs  as  a first  step  in  the  exemplar  approach. 


A TENTATIVE  GUIDE  FOR  DESIGNING  INSTRUCTIONAL 
UNITS  FOR  AESTHETIC  EDUCATION 

Guidelines  from  the  Faculty  Steering  Committee 

Faculty  and  graduate  students  assigned  to  the  project  have  been 
charged  with  the  initial  task  of  developing  preliminary  units  of 
instruction.  The  guidelines  proposed  by  the  faculty  steering 
committee  are  as  follows: 

1.  Each  graduate  student  assigned  to  the  project  will  seek  out  and 
depend  upon  advice  and  criticism  from  faculty  members  as  he 
develops  materials  for  the  project.  A tutorial  relationship 
between  each  graduate  student  and  at  least  one  faculty  member 
would  be  desirable. 

2.  Preliminary  course  materials  will  center  upon  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  a single  work  in  each  of  the  arts,  within 

a single  but  rather  broadly  defined  historical  context.  These 
separate  units  of  instruction,  taken  together,  will  provide 
the  student  with  problems  in  analyzing  contemporary  Renaissance 
or  Neo-Classical,  and  primitive  or  Classical  works  in  each  of 
the  arts. 

3.  Selection  of  single  works  in  each  of  the  arts  will  be  guided  by 
cons idera t ions  of: 

a.  The  historical  importance  of  the  work,  as  reflected  either 
in  a "peak"  embodiment  of  certain  qualities  and  ideas  or 
its  transitional  and  innovative  character; 

b.  The  complexity  of  the  work  as  reflected,  for  example,  in 
the  range  of  expressive  qualities  one  can  both  ascribe  to 
the  work  ar.d  account  for  by  analysis  of  its  symbolic 
status,  sensuous  qualities,  and  the  formal  relationships 
among  them; 

c.  The  possibility  of  drawing  upon  a single  cultural  context 

:o  illuminate  certain  aspects  of  the  several  arts;  and 

d.  The  possibility  of  selecting  works  in  two  or  more  arts  which 
demonstrate  analogous  principles  of  organization,  construction 
or  theme. 
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4.  The  steering  committee  5s  aware  of  some  of  the  hazards  in 
centering  course  materials  on  single  works  of  art  and 
acknowledges  that  this  choice  of  direction  is  only  one  of 
many  possible  approaches  to  aesthetic  education.  It  is  a way 
to  begin,  and  the  ultimate  proof  of  its  merit  will  rest  with 
the  student's  power  to  encounter  other  works  of  art  with 
interest,  relevant  questions,  sensitivity,  and  openness  to  their 
evocative  power. 

5.  It  should  be  understood  that  course  materials  are  in  no  way 
limited  to  presents t ion  of  only  one  work  of  art,  but  that  all 
other  works  presented  will  in  some  sense  help  the  student  better 
to  understand  qualities  in  the  primary  work  around  which  the  unit 
of  instruction  is  organized. 

6.  The  role  to  be  played  by  performance  or  studio  activity  is  open; 
that  is,  the  committee  has  not  piejudged  its  relative  importance 
in  helping  the  student  to  discern  certain  qualities  in  the  work 
of  art. 

Some  Guidelines  for  the  Format  of  Un its  of  Instruction* 

1.  A monograph  (substantive  component  for  the  teacher,  30  to 
50  pages).  The  monograph  is  conceived  as  a readable  guide  for 
the  average  teacher  whose  background  in  the  arts  is  limited  . 

It  provides : 

a.  General  information  about  the  cultural  setting  in  which  the 
work  was  created,  with  particular  attention  to  those  factors 
which  are  essential  to  interpreting  the  imagery,  style,  and 
historical  import  of  the  work. 

b.  Brief  information  about  & i'  r tist,  if  known.  A chronology 
of  important  events  in  the  life  of  the  artist  might  be 
appended  to  the  monograph  and  presented  in  typical  summary 
fo.m. 

c.  Information  of  a technical  nature  indicating  perhaps,  the 
materials,  forming  processes,  basic  form,  scale,  location, 
instruments,  mode  of  presentation  in  o,  iglnal  context  and 
the  like. 

d.  Analytical  devices  which  help  the  teacher  to  encounter  the 
work  and  to  focus  selectively  upon  those  components  and 
qualities  which  have  demanded  the  attention  of  scholars  and 
enlightened  critics,  and  which  account,  in  part,  for  the  range 
of  meanings  we  can  ascribe  to  the  work. 

e.  Particular  insights  into  the  character  and  import  of  the  work 
as  viewed  by  experts.  These  observations  would  be  abstracted 
from  the  literature.  (It  is  not  inconceivable  that  one  might 
commission  an  expert  to  write  an  entire  monograph  for  the 
project . ) 


^Modified  by  L,  Chapman  and  K.  ■ Smith  from  Bruner's  n<*  s in  Toward 
a Theory  of  Instruction,  pp.  98-101. 
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f.  A selected  annotated  bibliography  for  further  teacher 
t'e  ference . 

g.  A style  of  writing  which  invites  the  teacher  to  read  on  and 
which  leaves  the  teacher  with  the  feeling  he  has  talked  with 
and  learned  from  an  expart.  The  monograph  should  be  intel- 
ligible and  concise,  but  accurate  in  its  detail  and  memorable 
reading.  It  is  not  likeiy  to  meet  these  requirements  on  the  * 
first  try. 

2,  A repertory  of  behavioral  objectives  and  devices  for  instruction 
('pedagogical  component  for  the  teacher) 

This  part  of  the  unit  is  also  designed  for  the  teacher.  Its 
purpose  is  to  suggest  what  the  teacher  might  do  in  order  to  help 
the  student  to  perceive,  analyze,  and  interpret  the  work;  and 
to  provide  charts,  diagrams,  tapes,  films,  reproductions,  discus- 
sions or  studio  problems,  relevant  ques t* ons,  and  games  to  arouse 
student  interest  and  focus  it  on  the  work. 

Because  devices  have  a way  of  becoming  ends  rather  than 
means,  it  is  imperative  that  these  means  be  viewed  in  relation 
to  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  understandings  they  are  designed 
to  promote.  Accordingly,  each  device  ought  to  be  offered  so 
the  teacher  can  understand: 

a.  The  intellectual  skill,  ability,  or  mode  of  response  to  be 
developed  through  the  device. 

b.  The  particular  objects,  events,  or  phenomena  to  be  isolated 
or  brought  together  by  the  device. 

c.  The  relevance  of  both  the  skill  or  mode  of  response  and  the 
particular  phenomena  to  aesthetic  "knowing." 

3,  Pupil  materials  (standard  substantive  component  for  the  pupil) 

This  section  of  the  unit  consists  of  readings  for  the 
student,  illustrative  material  in  the  form  of  charts,  diagrams, 
reproductions,  tape  loops  or  cued  recordigs,  films  or  film  loops, 
and  other  referents  which  help  him  to  perceive,  analyze,  and 
interpret  the  particular  of  art  and  to  understand  the 

varied  forms  that  enHghtencd  conversation  about  the  arts  can 
take  . 

4,  Pupil  materials  (pedagogical  component  for  the  pupil) 

This  section  presents  model  exercises  and  problems  which 
either  (a)  promote  a readiness  for  the  pupil  to  undertake  the 
tasks  presented  in  section  3 or  (b)  move  beyond  the  limits 
implicit  in  the  materials  presented  in  section  3*  In  short, 
fhis  section  provides  self-helps  for  slower  students  and 
challenges  for  Drighter  students. 
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5.  Supplementary  materials 

This  section  would  include  anthologies;  book,  film,  slide, 
and  recording  lists;  information  about  scheduled  performances 
in  dance,  theater,  and  music;  locations  and  hours  of  galleries 
and  museums , etc. 

6.  Documentary 

This  section  would  include  an  account  in  film,  tape,  or 
transcript  of  ordiiary  teachers  and  pupils  making  use  of  the 
materials  in  the  unit.  These  documentaries  could  be  edited 
or  designed  for  teacher  institutes,  teacher  training,  or  for 
demonstration  of  the  materials  to  administrative  and  lay  groups. 
Appropriate  written  materials  for  each  of  these  audiences  and 
purposes  could  be  developed  at  a later  time. 

xxxx 

After  work  with  faculty  members  and  graduate  students  on  the 
monographs  for  several  weeks,  the  project  director  decided  this 
approach  had  serious  limitations  as  expressed  in  the  following 
letter  to  the  steering  committee: 

In  my  opinion,  the  selection  of  an  exemplar  as  an  initial  way 
to  approach  the  solving  of  problems  posed  by  the  task  of  developing 
a new  program  does  not  hold  promise  of  success  at  this  time. 

1.  Too  stringent  limits  are  placed  on  the  graduate  students. 

We  are  not  receiving  the  benefit  of  their  imagination,  ideas, 
and  experience. 

2.  The  graduate  students  have  speot  most  of  their  time 
assembling  extant  information  or  writing  lengthy  historical 
backgrounds  on  the  work  of  art. 

3.  The  real  intention  of  the  use  of  exemplars  seems  unobtainable 
without  a good  d?al  of  background  work. 

4.  The  landscape  architecture  department  feels  that  the 
Villa  Lante  can  probably  be  covered  in  one  period.  This 
does  not  seem  to  fit  the  exemplar  approach. 

5.  The  environmental  aspects  of  the  project  are  missing. 

I suggest  that  the  graduate  students  bt  allowed  to  approach 
their  teaching  unit  in  ways  that  are  truly  innovative,  whatever 
this  may  be.  This  should  be  preliminary  work  for  this  semester. 

Th  - greduate  students  seem  to  feel  that  this  time  should  be  used 
to  solve  as  many  preliminary  problems  as  possible  and  reserve  more 
of  the  writing  for  the  summer. 
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1.  They  would  like  to  worry  about  the  preparatory  work  needed 
with  students  before  tackling  an  exemplar.  What  would  be 
the  initial  reaction  of  Uni  High  School  students  to 
Beethoven’s  Fifth  Piano  Concerto? 

2.  What  knowledges  and  skills  are  necessary  for  the  students 
to  intelligently  use  an  exemplar?  Exactly  how  does  viewing 
a play  differ  from  the  film  and  television? 

3.  How  much  time  does  it  take  to  teach  with  understanding 
some  of  the  fundamentals  to  each  art  form? 

4.  The  dance  division  desires  to  try  out  some  ideas  in  the 
forthcoming  weeks  to  enable  them  to  better  write  cur- 
riculum mate  r ials  . The  other  areas  feel  comparable  needs. 

As  I see  it , this  need  not  change  in  any  major  way  the  tentative 
guide  for  designing  instructional  units.  We  need  to  broaden  the 
interpretation  of  the  project  to  allow  experimental  methodological 
and  evaluative  tasks  prior  to  the  formal  writing. 

xxxx 

A second  danger  to  intensive  work  with  exemplars  was  that  any 
unity  in  the  program  would  be  lacking.  The  staff  devoted  more 
meetings  on  the  subject  of  identifying  unifying  factors  in  the 
arts  than  any  other  one  subject.  The  fault  of  most  projects 
surveyed  was  in  oversimplification  of  the  meaning  of  the  principles. 
Complete  agreement  was  not  obtained  from  all  staff  members  but  a 
working  outline  was  achieved.  Art  members  of  the  staff  feel  that 
un'ty  should  be  a separate  point  rather  than  combined  with  form. 

This  common  element  could  be  added  if  it  clarifies  in  any  way. 

Outline  of  General  Aesthetic  Principles  Common  to  All  the  Arts 
A.  r Common  division  and  classification  of  "the  arts" 

1.  Painting 

2.  Sculpture 

3.  Architecture 

4.  Music 

5.  Literature  (includes  poetry) 

6.  Drama 

7 . Dance 


B. 


Summary  of  common  elements 
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1.  Subject  (nietning) 

2.  Organization 

3.  Continuity  (rhythm) 

4.  Form 

5 . balance 

6.  Emphasis 

7.  Expressive  materials 

I.  Sub iec t . All  art  objects  have  a subject  (theme). 

A.  The  subject  is  treated  according  to  its  potentialities 
and  limitations  withing  the  expressive  medium  of  the 
art  form. 

B.  With  regard  to  selectivity:  The  subject  can  be  the  same 

(or  similar)  for  various  arts;  but,  each  art  selects 
different  aspects  of  the  subject  for  emphasis  or  for 

e limination.- -(Munro,  342-3) 

II.  Organization . All  art  objects  have  organization. 

A.  What  is  organized  differs  from  art  to  art. 

B.  Types  of  organization 

1.  Spatial  (Ex.:  painting) 

2.  Temporal  (Ex.:  mus ic) --(Faulkner) 

III.  Cont inu ity . All  art  objects  have  continuity. 

A.  Definition  of  continuity:  transition  or  sequence,  produced 

by  an  increase  or  decrease  in  quality 

B.  Concepts 

1.  Repetition 

2.  Progression  (more  dynamic) 

C.  Functions 


1. 

Focus 

2. 

Order 

3. 

Emphasis  of 

idea 

4. 

Harmony  (of 

repetition  and  progression) 

A1 

ternate  term: 

rhythm 

1. 

Definition : 

the  repetition  of  emphasis  at  regular, 

or  systematically  varied  intervals.  Refers  both  to 

spatial  and 

to  temporal  relationships. 

2. 

Examples 
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a . 

Dance  (most  obvious) : continuity 

b. 

Music:  gradual  dynamic  change  (crescendo 

diminuendo) 

> 

c . 

Painting:  change  in  color  (gray,  to  dull 

to  bright  green) 

green 

d . 

Poetry:  irregular  "beats" 

e . 

Sculpture:  rhythmic  repetition  of  planes 

masse  s 

and 

f . 

Any  of  the  visual  arts:  Size  progression 

small  to  large 

from 

g- 

In  nature,  shape  (waves  repeat  to  a peak) 
--(Faulkner,  369) 

<il  1 

art  objects  have  form. 

A.  Definition  of  form:  variety  in  unity 

B.  Formula:  design  (variety)  + pattern  (unity)  = FORM 

C.  Example  of  form:  theme  (unity)  + variations  (variety) 

--(Pepper,  116) 

D.  Components  of  form 

1.  Recurrence  of  a theme  (pattern) 

a.  Definition  of  theme:  an  individual  unit  or  element 

of  an  art  object 

b.  Examples 

(1)  Melody  (music) 

(2)  'Jolor  (painting) 

(3)  Shape  (painting,  sculpture,  architecture) 

(4)  Phrase  (music,  literature,  drama) 

(5)  Characteristic  motive  (all) 

(6)  Idea  (all)  --(Munro,  22) 

2.  Use  of  contrast  (variety) 

a.  Use  of  space  (opposite  of  mass) 
b ♦ Corresponding  elements 

(1)  Temporal  organization 

(a)  Silence  (music) 

(b)  Silence  (drama) 

(2)  Spatial  organization 
(a)  Interiors 

1)  Actual  (archi :ecture) 

2)  Symbolic  (paint ing) - “(Faulkner , 520) 
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c.  Other  means  of  variety 

(1)  Opposition  of  contrasting  themes 

(2)  Juxtaposition  of  contrasting  theme  s - -lj4unro,  22  ) 

V.  All  art  objects  have  balance. 

A.  Types  of  balance 

1.  Symmetrical  (static,  formal,  passive) 

2.  Asymmetrical  (active,  informal) 

a.  Suggests  movement 

b.  Dynamicism  --(Faulkner,  369;  Munro,  22) 

VI.  All  art  objects  employ  emphasis. 

A.  Definition  of  emphasis:  to  hold  and  release  attention 

by  stress  on  some  things 

B.  Alternate  terms 

1.  Dominance  and  subordinance 

2.  Conflict  and  resolution 

3.  Tension  and  release  --(Faulkner,  376;  Munro,  22) 

C.  Methods:  dominance 

1.  Size  (large) 

2.  Shape  (bold) 

3.  Color  (intense) 

4.  Use  of  unusual  or  unexpected  objects  or  effects 

5.  Grouping  for  dominance 

D.  Principle 

1.  Limit  dominant  points. 

2.  This  is  variable  according  to  the  medium. 

a.  Use  few  points  of  dominance  for  small  medium 
(etching,  prelude). 

b.  Use  more  for  a large  medium  (mural;  symphony). 
--(Faulkner,  376) 

VII.  All  art  objects  use  expressive  materials.  Example: 

A.  Poetry,  literature,  drama  express  verbal  ideas  through 
words  (verbs,  nouns,  etc.). 

B.  Music  expresses  musical  ideas  through  types  of  sounds. 

C.  Painting,  sculpture,  archittcture  express  plastic  or 
graphic  ideas  through  plastic  elements  (form,  time,  space, 
texture  , color) . 
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VIII.  Hov  music  fits  into  general  aesthetic  criteria  (Note:  Main 

source  for  musical  criteria,  Racner) 

A.  Musical  principle:  arrival 

General  aesthetic  category:  emphasis 

1.  Arrival  is  usually  a form  of  release  of  tension 
(alternate  terms  signifying  emphasis). 

2.  Dominance  by  grouping  is  a frequent  method  (cadential 
formulae) . 

3.  In  music,  criteria  for  points  of  arrival  are: 

a.  Is  the  cadence  well  defined  oi  obscure? 

b.  If  obscure,  what  are  methods  of  disguise?  (Changes 
in  meter,  rhythm,  dynamics,  range?) 

c.  Frequency  of  occurrence 

B,  Musical  principle:  movement 

General  aesthetic  category:  Continuity 

1.  Five  components  of  movement 


a . 

Pace  (tempo) 

b. 

Accent 

(emphasis) 

c . 

Rhythm 

d . 

Meter 

e . 

Use  of 

s i lence 

2.  These  components  exemplify  genet al  concepts  of 
repetition  and  progression  t part  icularly  since  the  elements 
are  responsible  for  the  t?mpora'  quality  of  music 

(its  progression  through  time). 

3.  These  components  meet  functiona.  requirements. 

a.  They  impose  order  upon  a work. 

b.  Accent  selves  as  a focal  point  (or  series  of 
points)  for  rhythmic  organisation. 

4.  Rhythm  (an  alternate  term  for  movement)  is  a 
fundamental  organizational  element  in  music. 

C.  Musical  principle:  consonance  and  dissonance 

General  aesthetic  category:  emphasis 

1.  Use  of  dissonance  and  consonance  for  motion  and 
arrival;  for  tension  and  release 

2.  Varying  degrees  of  saturation 

3.  In  music,  conventional  denotation  of  consonance  is 
in  association  with  the  tr'ad. 

D.  Musical  principle:  phrase  structur? 

General  aesthetic  category:  form 
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1.  The  phrase  is  an  essential  element  of  form. 

2.  Some  concepts  of  phrase  structure  which  are  vital  to 
formal  structure: 

a.  Length 

b.  Symmetry  (or  asymmetry) 

c.  Repetition  (or  lack  of  it) 

d.  Clarity  of  definition 

e.  Periodization  ( sec t ional iza t ion) 

E.  Musical  principle:  phrase  structure 

General  aesthetic  category:  balance 

1.  Used  a*  an  element  of  balance,  the  main  concern  is 
with  relationships  be  tween  phrases,  rather  than  with 
the  individual  phrase. 

2.  General  observations  on  ths  role  of  symmetry  vs. 

asymmetry  in  the  creation  of  movement  hold  true 
here  (see : balance)  . 

F.  Musical  principle:  form 

1.  Form  in  mu:ic  meets  all  the  requirements  of  form  u^ed 
in  a more  general  aesthetic  sense. 

2.  It  consists  of  "variety  in  unity." 

3.  It  is  (literally)  based  on  the  recurrence  of  a 
"theme."  This  is  a principal  organizing  device  in 
mus ic . 

4.  Variation  in  music  may  be  used  in  a narrow  and  in 
a broad  sense. 

a.  Narrow:  "theme  and  variations"  implying  basically 

either  melodic  or  harmonic  alteration 

b.  Wide:  refers  to  change  in  many  elements,  among 

them: 

(1)  Alteration  of  schemes 

(2)  Omission  of  a section 

(3)  Orchestration 

(4)  Articulation 

(5)  Texture 

(6)  Tonality 

(7)  Sonority 

(8)  Mood 

(9)  Dynamics 

(10)  Tempo 

(11)  Range  (registration) 

(12)  Motion  (conjunct --d is junct) 

(13)  Rhythm 

(14)  Meter 

(15)  Impt ovisa t ion  in  performance 
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IX.  Music  criteria  which  do  not  fit  into  general  aesthetic  criteria 
(includes  borderline  cases) 

A.  Musical  principle:  qualities  of  sound 

Possible  general  category:  expressive  materials 

1.  Registration  (high,  median,  low) 

2.  Articulation  (staccato,  legato) 

3.  Timbre  (color  of  instruments,  voices) 

4.  Amount  (thin,  full) 

5.  Dynamics  (loud,  soft) 

6.  Type  of  orchestration 

7.  Quality  (brilliant,  dull) 

8.  Range  (pitch  range;  dynanr  range) 

9.  Contrast 

10.  Homogeneity  (blend) 

B.  Musical  principle:  texture 

Possible  general  category:  expressive  materials 

1.  Homophonic  (chordal;  emphasis  on  melody) 

2.  Polyphonic  (linear;  towards  equality  of  voices) 

a.  Number  of  ’Voices"? 

b.  Polarity  between  soprano  and  bass? 

c.  Use  of  counterpoint  and  imitation  (degree  of 
independence  of  voices) . 

3.  Use  of  ornamentation 

C.  Musical  principle:  harmonic  action 

1.  Some  aspects  of  this  principle  seem  putely  musical 


a.  Key  feeling  (strong,  weak) 

b.  Harmonic  structure  ard  vocabulary 

c.  Use  of  cadence  to  define  tonality 

2.  Other  aspects  can  be  related  to  general  aesthetic 

ca  tegor ies 

Use  of  cadence  to  define  a phrase  (arrival  in 
music)  (emphasis  in  general  terms) 

b.  Use  of  cadence  to  release  tension  (arrival  in 
music)  (emphasis  in  general  terms) 

c.  Use  of  harmonic  action  for  coloration  (qualities  of 
sound  in  music)  (expressive  materials  in  general 
terms) 

d.  Use  of  harmonic  action  foi  tension  (dissonance  in 
music)  (emphasis  in  general  terms) 

e.  Melodic  or  chordal  harmonic  action  (texture  in 
music)  (expressive  materials  in  general  terms) 
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FIF  vT- YEAR  TRIAL  PROJECTS 


Although  staff  members  were  given  freedom  to  construct  lessons 
on  any  subject  and  to  teach  them  in  any  manner  they  saw  fit,  the 
quality  of  the  lessons  was  not  consistent  and  all  semblance  of  organi- 
zation was  lost.  This  was  not  all  negative,  however,  as  many  excellent 
ideas  were  developed.  Some  of  the  materials  developed  in  this  period 
are  contained  ir.  this  section,  others  in  the  subject-matter  appendix. 
Numerous  lessons  were  developed  and  tried,  onl>  a few  of  which 
appear  in  thi j report. 

A continuing  problem  was  to  convince  staff  members  (who  had  cog- 
nitively agreed  to  the  concept  of  allied  arts)  that  this  was  practical 
for  their  Subject.  The  following  report  from  the  first  year  cf  art 
instruction  is  an  indication  of  the  major  change  in  the  concept  of 
teaching  made  by  the  art  instructors.  The  initial  plans  were  con- 
sidered by  the  instructors  to  be  heavily  weighted  with  appreciation 
and  integrating  principles  common  to  all  the  arts.  However,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  aesthet ician,  the  program  looks  like  a standard  art 
skill-oriented  class.  Compare  the  program  with  the  work  in  the  art 
classes  three  years  later,  after  a teacher  reeducation  program  had 
brought  about  some  basic  changes.  Itie  cime  it  might  take  to  change 
teachers  who  are  not  initially  committed  to  an  allied  arts  program  is 
not  known. 


Advanced  art  lab.  In  the  advanced  art  courses,  the  work  was 
divided  between,  first,  a structured  approach  to  the  elements  and 
principles  of  design,  and  second,  an  unstructured  period  wherein 
students  worked  on  individual  projects  carried  on  in  a studio 
situation  in  which  the  teacher  no  longer  assigned  and  limited,  but 
encouraged  experimentation  in  media. 

Elements  of  deiinn.  The  first  half  of  the  semester  was  devoted 
to  a study  of  the  elements  of  design  which  underlie  the  creation  and 
appreciation  of  two-  and  three-dimensional  ait.  A grasp  of  such  formal 
struct  ire  and  an  understanding  of  the  technical  problems  in  composition 
could  enable  the  students  to  better  apprehend  or  respond  to  works  of 
art,  and  to  create  as  well  their  own  works  on  a progressive  scale.  It, 
therefore,  seemed  highly  desirable  for  students  to  approach  design 
through  a formally  planned  out  series  of  creative  problems,  and  that 
this  experience  be  extended  to  as  many  media  as  possible.  Terms  basic 
to  discussions  of  both  drawing  and  design  were  defined  and  the  dis- 
tinctions clarified  among  representational,  abstract  and  nonrepresen  na- 
tional art.  Much  use  was  made  of  the  Abraham  Rattner  portfolio  and  of 
slides  of  twentieth  century  art  for  illustrating  principles  in  variety 
and  depth. 

Inductive  procedures.  Of  prime  importance  was  the  establishment 
of  a free,  though  structured,  approach,  :.n  which  the  student  was 
allowed  to  make  choices  and  decisions.  These  decisions  could  aid  him 
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to  establish  his  own  criteria  as  well  as  to  understand  those  established 
by  critics  and  authorities1.  The  objectives  of  this  unit  demanded  that 
the  introduction  of  force-fed  restrictions  and  rules  be  avoided;  it 
seemed  essential  that  the  philosophy  of  such  an  approach  to  design  be 
pragmatic  rather  than  perceptual.  The  process  whereby  students  discover 
through  the  elements  of  design  convergent  decision  situations,  in  itself 
embodies  a central  aesthetic  element,  namely,  the  contemplation  of 
possibilities  and  a gradual  narrowing  of  those  theoretical  possibilities 
by  real  decisions  within  the  framework  of  design.  It  could  not  be 
sufficient  for  the  teacher  merely  to  expound,  demonstrate,  or  illustrate. 
Inductive  procedures  lead  the  pupil  gradually  to  develop  a willingness 
to  experiment  on  a simple  level,  to  investigate  the  range  of  possibilities 
open  tc  him,  eliminating  many  workable  probabilities,  and  to  make  a series 
of  increasingly  subtle  choices  in  developing  a successful  design. 

It  became  increasingly  clear  that  the  real  aesthetic  value  of  the 
design  unit  lay  in  just  such  a decisional  situation.  Given  the  principles 
of  design  as  constituting  the  context  of  decision,  the  educational  value 
of  the  experience  for  the  student  developed  from  the  initial  freedom  and 
lack  of  restriction,  wThich  fast  diminished  as  the  work  within  individual 
projects  developed.  Whenever  a student  asked  the  instructor  to  make  1 
judgment  or  a choice  for  him,  an  immediate  appeal  to  the  student's 
judgment  was  made.  Ultimately,  any  critical  view  offered  by  the  instructor 
was  given  with  the  qualification  that  a critical  view  could  not  in  itself 
anticipate  artistic  choice  or  decision  in  the  moment  of  creation* 

Drawing . Beyond  t he  intensified  inductive  study  of  the  elements  of 
design  during  the  first  semester,  i drawing  unit  was  planned  to  run  con- 
currently with  the  design  unit.  Each  approach  gained  added  reinforcement 
from  the  other:  as  the  elements  of  design  were  co  red,  the  drawing 

units  were  structured  to  give  experience  in  free-skf*  :hing  techniques 
and  in  tbe  more  mechanical  discipline*  in  drawing,  sue1  as  perspective 
and  proportion. 

Student  reaction.  The  students  themselves  presented,  as  one  might 
su;  pcs^>  of  a selective  s.nicnt  body,  within  i rather  homogeneous  sample  of 
intelligence  and  acumen,  a wide  range  of  motivations  and  an  even  wider 
range  of  experience,  cr  lack  of  it,  in  art,  depending  upon  the  vagaries 
of  their  background,  and  in  particular,  of  scheduling.  Early  in  the 
semester,  some  students  were  reluctant  about  the  design  project.  They 
had  anticipated  going  right  into  the  studio  to  work  on  individual  pro- 
jects. Others  welcomed  the  added  discipline  in  the  "fundamental s . n 
Ultimately,  all  of  them  warmed  to  the  project.  Equally  amazing  at  times 
were  both  the  ambitions  expressed  to  work  in  highly  specialized  areas, 
and  the  naivete  of  some  of  them  with  regard  to  t\  e most  elemental  and 
basic  aspects  underlying  the  use  of  various  media. 

Individual  projects.  Although  specific  assignments  were  avoi^d 
here,  and  students  were  tret  to  work  in  whatever  media  they  chose,  the 
work  was  structured  in  the  sense  that  they  were  requested  to  work  in 
depth  in  one  area  of  fine  art  and  one  of  craft,  i.e.,  painting  or 
sculpture,  and  jewelry  or  ceramics.  Work  in  sketchbooks  was  continued 
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through  the  whole  of  the  semester  for  all  classes,  with  requests  of 
specific  assignments  to  be  completed:  e.g.,  a reproduction  of  a drawing 

by  a recognized  miicter,  with  reference  to  the  original  sketchbooks  of 
the  artist  to  be  preliminary  procedure  for  the  reproduction  itself;  an 
interpretation  of  a poem  or  poetic  fragment,  either  in  part  or  wholly 
through  an  illustration,  utilizing  elements  and  principles  of  design, 
this  illustration  to  accompanied  by  an  analysis  of  the  formal 
e'  Aments  of  the  poem  itself. 

In  general,  the  advanced  art  classes  are  structured  so  that  four 
days  per  week  are  studio  oriented,  with  the  fifth  being  given  over  to 
slides,  discussion,  films,  and  illustrations  of  the  technical  material 
of  the  course.  Music,  in  addition,  is  a part  of  the  studio  days. 

Types  of  music  are  played  on  a regular,  schedule,  with  both  students 
and  teachers  providing  samples  on  a schedule.  The  variety  of  stylec 
represented  and  the  interested  reactions  to  this  addition  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  art  class  suggest  that  music  is  clearly  appropriate. 
It  does  enhance,  and  does  not  interfere.  In  general,  it  has  been  possible 
among  the  classes  to  isolate  freshmen  and  sophomores  from  se..iora  and 
juniors  so  that  a program  for  progressive  growth  in  bo  ,h  depth  and 
variety  can  be  achieved.  It  is  the  consensus  of  the  members  of  the 
department  that  from  the  subfreshman  course  through  the  sophomore  year, 
variety  in  media  ought  to  be  maintained.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
younger  students  gain  early  experience  in  a wide  variety  of  media 
before  they  specialize.  Thus,  the  program  which  exists  in  the  sub- 
freshman  course  is  continued,  with  students  working  in  at  least  six  of 
the  following  areas  during  the  year:  pottery,  sculpture,  stitchery, 

architectural  design,  mosaics,  drawing,  painti  ig,  collage-montage,  and 
print-making.  Beyond  the  sopT  omore  year,  it  seems  advisable  for 
several  reasons  to  limit  students  to  working  in  one  area  of  fine  and 
one  area  of  applied  art.  First,  the  students'  previous  wider  experience 
allows  them  to  determine  upon  their  "special11  areas  more  intelligently; 
second,  a larger,  deeper  concept  of  the  nature  of  art  is  possible  only 
after  students  have  lived  with  an  art  form  for  some  length  of  time.  If 
any  maturity  of  the  sensibilities  to  art  forms  is  to  be  generated  in  and 
by  the  studio,  then  dept*.  in  one  of  the  media  seems  the  only  really 
viable  mode  of  developing  those  sensibi lit ies . Moreover,  younger 
students  seem  to  need  a more  structured  program.  Confusion  about  "what 
to  do"  for  individual  projects--fn  emotion  among  younger  students  in 
the  s tUk’io--decreases  only  with  the  added  maturity  which  familiarity 
with  variant  media  can  bring  to  students,  and  which  greater  knowledge 
of  their  own  preferences  and  limitations  provides  th>5  students. 

Summary  of  Content  of  Design  and  Drawing  Units 

Ph  a s e I 

Design : LIne--line  quality:  direction,  repetition,  alternation, 

subordination,  and  accentuation;  use  of  these  qualities  to 
create  rhythm,  harmony,  tension,  balance;  area  and  shape  as 
evolved  from  interaction  of  lines,  and  as  functional  according 
to  principles  of  rhythm,  harmony,  tension  and  balance. 
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Drawing : 

Phase  II 
Design : 

Drawing : 

Phase  XXX 
Design : 


Drawing : 

Phase  XV 
Design : 


Drawing : 
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repetition,  alternation,  etc.  (Source  material--Kennett, 
Bates'  Basic  Design , ) 

Contour  and  gesture  drawings;  still  life,  basic  geometric 
shapes  for  study  of  one-  and  two-point  perspective; 
Renaissance  paintings  and  drawings  used  for  illustration 
of  above  points. 


Tone- -experimentation  with  tones  from  white  tt  black  on 
created  shapes;  application  of  principles  of  design  as 
uiscovered  in  unit  on  line,  to  area  of  tone. 

Work  with  medium-toned  papers,  gray,  brown;  stress  of 
importance  of  tone  in  establishing  patterns  of  shades  and 
shadows,  highlights  and  lowlights  through  use  of  black 
and  white;  work  with  perspective  studies  of  still  life. 


Texture--at  this  point,  students  began  to  develop  marked 
independence  in  the  ability  to  sense  and  utilize  the  principles 
of  design  as  they  function  in  the  area  of  texture.  Pride 
of  accomplishment  and  confidence  in  individual  ability  re- 
placed tentative  questionings  about  the  possible  rightness 
of  their  work. 

Work  in  texture  was  reinforced  in  drawing  as  students 
rendered  and  reproduced  three  textural  rubbings  or  actual 
textures  which  were  to  be  mounted  on  a drawing  board. 


Color--lhis  unit  was  necessarily  more  involved  because  of 
the  emotional  evocations  and  nuances  associated  with  the 
area  of  color.  Current  preferences  in  contrast  to  older 
rules  about  color  harmony  considered,  color  wheel  itself; 
primary  and  secondary  colors,  their  combinat ions , tertiary 
colors,  complementary  and  split  complementary  color  harmonies, 
analogous  harmonies,  climate  controls,  in  fashion  and 
interior  design. 

Visual  study  of  slides  of  early,  high,  and  late  Renaissance 
paintings  for  illustration  of  traditional  use  of  color. 
Renaissance  paintings  used  to  review  other  principles 
active  contrast  of  materials  from  Kattner  portfolio  with 
samples  of  primitive  work. 
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Sixth-  and  Seventh-Grade  Students 


Individual  projects.  During  the  first  two  weeks,  all  students 
worked  in  drawing  and  string  line  designs  although  it  would  have  been 
highly  desirable  to  adopt  the  ''single-project”  approach  for  beginning 
students  in  art.  Lack  of  space,  lack  of  materials,  and  general  diversity 
of  interests  led  us  to  the  abandonment  of  this  in  favor  o£  a freer 
choice  of  projects  from  the  following  categories:  pottery,  sculpture, 

stitchery,  archi cec tural  design,  mosaics,  drawing,  painting,  collage- 
montage,  and  print-making.  The  instructor  has  set  a somewhat  arbitrary 
limit  of  three  projects  per  semester,  in  order  that  all  students  will 
work  in  at  least  six  project  areas  during  the  year,  gaining  thereby 
either  a performing  or  an  observing  experience  in  all  areas.  Moreover, 
the  original  problems  of  lack  of  space  and  materials  have  been  solved. 

In  addition,  students  can  gain  a working  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals 
of  design  which  they  are  studying  in  special  classes  devoted  to  the 
development  of  cognitive  awareness  of  the  principles  of  design.  Although 
these  students  are  much  more  demanding  of  time  and  advice  than  are  older, 
more  experienced  art  students,  it  is  clear  that,  even  among  those 
students  who  would  not  have  elected  art,  there  is  a strong  and  decided 
interest  in  projects  which  both  challenge  their  imagination  and  ace 
yet  suited  to  specific  interests,  as  those  interests  are  generated  by 
the  diversity  of  projects  which  are  in  process  at  any  one  time  in  the 
laboratory . 

In  addition,  students  view  slides  which  illustrate  principles  under 
discussion  and  experimentat ion  in  their  projects.  Students  are  required 
to  bring  to  class  newspaper  clippings,  books,  slides,  etc.,  which  can  be 
related  to  their  project  areas.  Each  group  is  responsible  for  a bulletin- 
beard  type  of  presentation  on  their  project  area.  At  specified  times, 
groups  present  reports  of  information  concerning  artists,  styles,  material 
and  innovations  in  their  project  areas. 

In  general,  the  approach  used  with  the  students  is  an  endeavor  to 
elicit  from  them  a genuine  interest  and  response  to  the  styles  and 
media  with  which  they  are  working.  At  this  poin*  , the  view  of  other 
critics  is  decidedly  secondary  to  the  development  by  the  studen:s  of 
their  own  substantive  set  of  criteria  by  which  to  criticize  a work 
of  art  intelligently. 

Elements  of  art.  During  this  year  in  art,  a program  of  instruc- 
tion one  day  a week  in  the  principles  and  elements  of  art  and  design, 
has  been  initiated.  The  intention  is  to  produce  a series  of  lessons 
wuich  coordinate  studio  activities  with  textbook  for  the  school  art 
program.  The  first  experiments  with  this  program  were  lessons  in  color. 

It  was  hoped  that  working  in  color  and  color  phenomena  could  be 
established;  thus  the  first  lessons  introduced  the  vocabulary  through 
observation  and  watercolor  work.  The  vocabulary  itself  seemed  a 
right  place  to  begin,  in  order  to  facilitate  subsequent  discussions 
of  color  in  visual  art,  and  to  minimize  the  element  of  vague  personal 
emotion  in  discussions  which  depend  so  heavily  upon  student  response 
to  color  In  art.  Such  personal  responses  are  inherent  and.  of  course, 
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healthy  in  any  encounter  with  color;  yet  they  can  prove  to  be  a barrier 
to  learning  the  why's  and  how's  of  color  and  its  use  in  art. 

Class  procedure 


1.  Colors  were  named  by  reccgnition  on  a color  wheel  chart. 

2.  Primary  colors  were  discussed  and  defined,  and  each  student 
was  asked  to  make  his  own  chart  with  chalk  and  paper.  An 
example  of  such  a chart  is  available  as  a model. 

3.  Secondary  color?  were  then  defined  and  discussed  and  included 
on  the  charts  in  the  same  manner  as  were  the  primaries;  with- 
out explanation  the  studen'.s  were  asked  to  join  each  primary 
color  with  the  secondary  color  opposite  from  it  on  the  chart. 

4.  Discussion  of  complementary  colors  proceeded  in  relation  to 
this  fact  that  all  opposites  on  the  coloi*  wheel  are 
complementary;  how  to  create  black  and  brown,  use  of  charts 
demonstrating  these  mixtures. 

5.  Hue,  intensity,  value,  shade, and  tint  were  introduced  and 
defined  as  part  of  the  color  vocabulary;  comparisons  were 
made  between  them  both  verbally  and  with  visual  charts. 

Evaluation . Intermediate  school  attention  span  indicates  that  no 
lesson  can  be  more  than  20  to  30  minutes.  This  became  a prime  determining 
factor  in  planning  subjects  for  lessons  in  color,  and  how  these  were  to 
be  divided  as  subjects  for  class  work,  as  well  as  a hint  for  planning 
succeeding  units.  Thus,  inclusion  and  discussion  with  exercises  of  terms 
such  as  warm  and  cool  color,  harmonies,  disharmonies,  proportion,  and 
balance  were  planned  as  subjects  or  later  lessons  in  color  during  the 
semester . 

All  class  sessions  were  capcd  for  further  study.  The  tape  recording 
of  the  first  class  revealed  good  response  to  defining  colors  and  terms 
related  to  colors.  Students  seemed  to  understand  clearly  the  need  to 
define  both  terms  and  tools  in  art  before  good  understanding  of  subject 
could  develop.  Each  tape  yielded  many  questions  and  answers  which 
suggest  approaches  usable  in  subsequent  lessons.  Student  response  to 
questions  concerning  uses  of  color  in  their  homes  was  mixed,  but  mostly 
negative.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  not  so  much  lack  of  awareness  or  of 
interest,  but  lack  of  responsibility.  One  of  the  most  important  dis- 
coveries from  the  first  tape,  which  led  to  modifications  in  method  in 
the  later  lessons,  was  the  realization  that  charts  demonstrating  color 
phenomena  were  a relatively  unsuccessful  way  of  leading  the  students  to 
a sure,  inner  knowledge  of  color.  Far  more  meaningful  and  dramatic 
would  be  watercolors  at  hand  for  instant  illustration  and  demonstration 
by  the  student  for  himself  of  the  "facts"  about  color.  Chalk  was  deemed 
unsatisfactory  for  this  kind  of  firsthand  illustration  of  color-mixing. 

The  change  of  colors  is  far  more  dramatic  with  watercolor.  However, 
active  participation  by  students  in  the  actual  making  of  colors  leads 
to  the  kind  of  student  awareness  of  the  theory  of  color  that  we  want  to 
develop . 

XXXX 
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ART:  INTRODUCTORY  LESSON  ON  FORM 

Form 

Last  time  we  talked  about  the  art  object  as  it  exists  and  we  talked 
about  the  way  the  artist  organizes  his  subject  matter  on  a canvas.  We 
discussed  the  principles  that  guide  him  in  creating  a work  of  art, 
principles  that  can  guide  us  in  viewing  the  work  of  art.  We  talked  about 
balance,  harmony,  and  rhythm,  as  used  by  the  Greeks  and  by  artists  during 
the  Renaissance.  We  considered  the  fact  that  a picture  is  more  than 
just  subject  matter,  that  how  the  subject  matter  is  handled  is  important. 
We  talked  about  the  form  the  artist  creates.  Well,  I’ve  been  thinking 
that  maybe  we  should  clarify  that  term  form.  If  I use  the  words  form  and 
content  regarding  a picture,  what  do  these  terms  mean? 

The  work  of  art  exists,  whether  it  exists  on  a flat  plane  or  as  a 
free-standing  sculpture.  It  is  there  for  you  to  look  at.  It  is  a 
challenge  to  your  senses,  inte 1 1 igence,  and  emotions.  It  exists  to 
evoke  a response  from  you,  the  viewer.  To  what  do  you  primarily  respond? 
Form  and  content.  Form  and  content  w.^re  also  the  concerns  of  the  artist 
who  created  the  work. 

The  content  of  the  work  is  the  subject,  stated  and  otherwise,  that 
the  artist  presents  to  the  viewer.  The  form  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
artist  presents  the  content  to  the  viewer.  Content  includes  the  artist's 
emotional  and  intellectual  interpretation  of  subject  matter.  Form  is 
concerned  with  the  presentation  of  content,  the  artist's  mode  of  expres- 
sion, the  way  he  presents  his  subject. 

It  i3  not  expression  or  subject 


Form  appeals  primarily  to  the  intellect.  It  does  not  evoke  emotional 
response  or  involvement,  but  rather  intellectual  investigation.  The 
*ord  T,form"  takes  on  many  nuances  of  meaning;  the  artist's  work,  three 
dimensional  or  two  dimensional,  in  sculpture,  archi tec ture, or  paint,  may 
be  referred  to  as  form.  Whether  or  not  the  work  of  ait  is  expressive  of 
a stated  subject  matter  it  must  have  form.  In  fact,  much  of  the  art  work 
of  the  twentieth  century  is  formal  composition  devoid  of  expressive 
content  and  stated  subject  matter , and  depends  upon  the  viewer's  ability 
to  find  pleasure  in  line,  shape,  tone,  texture, and  color  for  their  own 
sakes . 

The  viewer  should  not  only  enjoy  a "nostalgic  sunset"  or  "beautiful 
cnild"  or  "appealing  kitten."  The  color~  the  sunset  may  be  presented 
in  a new  i elat i onship • the  shapes  and  1’ ^es  that  occur  in  the  portrait 
and  the  sensuous  textures  of  fur  may  be  enjoyed  without  the  sentimental 
or  emotional  involvement  that  subject  matter  evokes.  The  artist  is 
creating  new  forms  not  based  on  reproduction  of  natural  or  man-made 
objects.  He  is  completely  free  to  arrange  line,  shape,  tone,  texture, 
and  color  into  new  relationships. 
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How  do  we  think  of  form  divorced  of  content?  Think  about  an 
aluminum  jello  mold.  That  is  a form.  When  you  place  liquid  jello  in 
it,  that  liquid  is  formless;  however,  it  is  content.  But  when  it  comes 
out  of  the  refrigerator  and  you  remove  it  from  the  mold,  the  jello  retains 
the  form  of  the  mold. 

Think  of  a Human  being.  You  see  hair,  skin,  muscle,  teeth,  eyes, 
but  think  of  what  gives  form  to  all  these.  The  skeleton  determines  the 
form.  Remove  the  skeleton  and  you  would  be  left  with  a heap  of  proto- 
plasm on  the  floor. 

Take  the  skeleton  without  the  flesh,  the  flashing  eyes,  the  smile. 

It  is  a pretty  lifeless  thing  yet  it  is  regularly  composed.  It  is  a 
basic  structure  for  the  living  flesh  and  sensate  person. 

In  our  twentieth  century,  artists  have  often  stripped  the  meat 
(subject-content)  from  their  works  of  art  and  presented  form. 


Show  . 

Mondrian- -Composition 

form 

Pollack- -Composi tion 

expression 

Formal  considerations  include:  media,  technical  ability,  and 
compDsi tion. 

Modern  art  requires  the  viewer  to  be  informed  in  these  areas,  to 
enjoy  stone,  metal  and  pigment  for  their  own  special  characteristics. 

It  also  requires  appreciating  the  art  st’s  technical  competence  in 
handling  that  media.  The  viewer  must  understand  the  problems  and 
challenges  mastered  by  the  artist  in  unifying  such  elements  as  line, 
shape,  tone,  texture,  and  color  into  new  interesting  composi tions . He 
must  grasp  the  principles  of  harmony,  balance,  and  rhythm  which  unify 
these  lines,  shapes,  tones,  textures,  and  colors  into  new  unities. 

Actually,  these  principles  underlie  all  of  the  arts.  All  art  appeals 
to  the  senses,  and  is  an  expression  of  human  response  to  nature  and 
environment.  Whether  or  not  the  artist  defines  the  subject  in  a 
representational  manner  or  an  abstract  or  nonrepresentat tonal  manner, 
his  art  reflects  his  response  to  his  human  condition  within  the  media 
which  is  part  of  his  environment 

Art  is  a mode  oi  ordering  the  chaotic  universe,  or  expressing  man's 
response  to  his  position  therein.  Man  experiences  the  universe  through 
his  five  senses:  hearing,  seeing,  smell,  taste,  touch--the  operational 

functions  of  ear,  eye,  nose,  mouth,  and  skin 

As  our  perception  grows,  hearing  becomes  iislening,  sight  becomes 
perceiving.  The  senses  become  more  coordinated.  The  mind  can  integrate 
what  the  eye  sees,  the  body  touches,  the  tongue  tastes,  the  ear  hears, 
and  the  nose  smells  into  new  experiences  which  we  call  aesthetic  responses. 
Even  at  a very  primitive  stage,  man  was  expressing  his  response  to  his 
environment  via  art  forms.  Expression  was  also  communication.  He  shared 
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his  experience  through  the  dance,  sculpture  and  painting,  music  and 
speech,  and  through  these  arts  he  also  attempted  to  control  his 
environment.  Until  very  recently,  art  has  been  utilitarian,  created 
to  serve  a purpose  similar  to  those  o c primitive  man's  ritualistic  art. 
Art  has  been  used  as  a religious  tool  to  communicate  with  his  gods  and 
control  them.  Until  very  recently,  art  has  been  used  for  communication 
between  men.  Art  has  been  message  oriented. 


Only  in  our  time  do  we  see  an  art  that  exists  outside  the  realm  of 
communication.  Art  becomes  pure  form,  divorced  from  emotion  and  appealing 
only  to  the  senses.  Art  at  this  point  becomes  antihuman,  that  is,  devoid 
of  content  or  subject  relating  to  human  experience.  If  art  is  devoid  of 
human  meaning,  it  exists  only  as  fanciful  decorative  detail.  The  form 
is  divorced  from  function  in  an  age  which  believes  that  form  follows 
function,  that  function  is  essential  to  the  development  of  form. 


Elements  of  Form;  Harmony,  Rhythm,  Balance 


Harmony : Similarity 

Ba lance : Tension 

Rhythm:  Movement 

Development 

Harmon)  created  by: 

shapes,  tones,  color 


Var iat ion 
Alternation 
Repet  it  ion 

Rhythm  created  by: 


Simi lari ty- - lines  , 

Modulation 

Repe t i t ion 

Recurrence 

Gradation 

Progression 


Repeti tion 
Gradation 

Progression j of  lines,  shapes, 
Climax 
Measure 
Dominance 
Contrast 


tones,  color 


Balance  created  by: 


) two  equal 


Symmet  ry 

Centrality'  ~"w 

J symmetry) 

Asymmet ry- - two  unequa 

Counterpoints  (large 


parts  convergen 

1 parts  (small, 
loose  area) 


t to  center 
inte  resting 


(bilateral 

area) 
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We  will  look  at  DaVinci's  Last  Supper;  we  will  consider  balance, 
harmony,  rhythm.  This  is  a serious  religious  picture,  but  let  us  look 
beyond  the  subject  matter  right  now  to  those  things  that  make  for  harmony. 

Look  at  all  the  horizontal  lines  that  repeat  the  line  of  the  table. 

Look  at  all  the  vertical  lines  that  repeat  the  upright  position  of 
the  central  figure. 

Look  at  the  horizontal  lints  that  all  seem  to  point  to  the  head 
of  Christ. 

Look  for  curved  lines  that  repeat  the  curve  of  the  window  directly 
behind  Christ* 

Repe t i t ion  is  one  of  the  bases  for  harmony  in  a picture.  There  is 
much  variation  in  these  kinds  of  lines  variety  of  length  and  thickness. 

Variation  creates  harmony  and  also  creates  rhythm  in  art* 

Look  at  the  curved  lines  that  are  formed  among  the  groups  at  the 
table,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  alternate  in  length  and  direction. 
There  are  many  small*  curves  within  the  draperies,  the  items  on  the 
table,  the  hair. 

A1 ternati on  is  another  way  of  creating  harmony*  Consider  the 
balance  that  is  achieved  betwten  the  strong  horizontal  and  vertical 
planes  of  this  picture. 

The  picture  is  painted  on  a Lori zonta 1 * rec t angul ar  surface.  Ibis 
horizontal  is  strougly  repeated  by  the  table  which  runs  almost  the 
entire  length;  because  it  relates  to  the  surface  plane*  it  creates  a 
problem  of  balance  for  the  artist.  The  strong  dark  verticals  in  wall 
hangings  are  used  to  counterbalance  this  horizontal  pull.  In  addition, 
the  diagonals  that  establish  the  perspective  of  the  room  pull  the  eye 
back  to  the  center  of  the  picture.  The  curves  in  the  human  groups 
mediate  and  balance  the  strident  geometry  of  the  verticals,  horizontals, 
and  diagonals  that  would  otherwise  dominate  this  composition. 

Consider  the  color  and  the  light  in  this  picture.  The  shadows  are 
those  that  would  appear  in  a room  naturally,  and  all  the  colors  are 
subdued  and  unobtrusive.  Renaissance  artists  used  color  and  light  to 
mold  their  figures,  creating  the  illusion  of  weight,  mass,  volume, 
rather  than  decoratively  .1*  did  earlier  artists  and  those  of  other 
periods.  The  Renaissance  artist  foi  the  Greek  ideals  of  a unity 

achieved  by  balance,  harmony,  jnd  rhythm  as  in  this  picture  by  Leonardo. 

Now’  look  at  a picture  by  Tintoretto.  done  less  than  100  years  later. 
Look  for  horizontal  lines,  vertical  lines,  diagonal  lines,  and  curved 
lines.  Those  must  pro.iincnt  ate  the  diag.  nai  and  cutved  lines,  Con- 
sider the  tab  lea  in  t h<*  two  paintings.  Wh-.it  Da  Vi  nc  i is  balanced  like 
a balanced  scale,  the  Tintoretto  paint  me  is  overbalanced  or  tilted. 
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Look  at  the  light  and  shadow  in  the  two  pictures.  The  lighting  in  the 
DaVinci  is  natural;  the  Tintoretto  lighting  is  brightly  dramatic,  a type 
of  intense  light  and  shadow  called  "chiaroscuro. 11 

What  can  we  conclude  about  the  specific  subject  matter  the  artist 
was  expressing?  Obviously,  Tintoretto  is  striving  for  dramatic  effect, 
building  up  strong  tensions  in  the  tilted  composition,  the  wildly 
dramatic  chiaroscuro.  However,  DaVinci  is  dealing  with  a very  dramatic 
moment  in  his  painting,  too,  the  moment  when  Christ  reveals  that  one  of 
those  at  the  table  will  betray  him. 

Tintoretto  portrays  the  moment  when  Christ  says  while  distributing 
the  bread  and  w^ne  at  this  Last  Supper  that  the  bread  is  his  body  and 
the  wine,  his  blood.  This  is  a sacrificial  moment.  At  the  time  of 
Tintoretto,  the  Catholic  Church  was  trying  to  revitalize  its  strength. 

So  this  painting  and  its  message  were  to  be  made  as  emotionally  moving 
as  possible.  The  picture  is  not  one  of  calm  repose  and  assurance,  for 
the  time  was  one  of  great  tension  and  emotionality  as  far  as  religion 
was  concerned. 

XXXX 

One  staff  member  in  music  had  strong  feelings  that  the  exemplar 
method  had  serious  deficiencies,  primarily  with  respect  to  student 
interest  at  this  age  level.  His  attitude  was  that  material  would  have 
to  be  developed  which  would  supplement  the  study  of  exemplars  or  at 
least  co  Ud  be  used  for  contrast. 

Two  initial  approaches  were  tried  in  music.  The  first  followed 
the  plan  in  th  other  arts,  the  development  of  a monograph  or  an 
exemplar.  The  writer  was  to  keep  in  mind  the  probable  combining  of 
the  arts  for  teaching,  but  at  this  time  was  to  not  weaken  the  quality 
of  the  musical  monograph.  Later  working  sessions  would  wrestle  with 
problems  of  the  combined  arts  approach.  The  first  monograph  was 
developed  using  Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  Number  5,  a work  recom- 
mended by  members  of  the  musicology  department.  The  outline  for  the 
monograph  is  given  below. 
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IV.  Piano  Concerto  Number  5 

A.  History 

B . Form 

1.  General  si  ivey,  symphony,  concerto,  etc. 

2.  The  concerto  form  in  particular 

C.  Technical 

1.  Themes 

2.  Orchestration 

3.  Piano  treatment  and  use 

4.  Interpretation 


A second  approach  was  environmental  in  nature.  Starting  with  the 
students’  familiar  musical  environment-- jazz  and  rock--tapes  were  made 
similar  to  self-instructional  units.  These  were  made  available  to 
several  school  systems  which  had  requested  project  materials. 

Mr.  David  Campbell  wrote  several  articles  on  this  aspect  of  the  project. 

The  environmental  approach  served  a number  of  purposes.  First, 
the  effectiveness  could  be  determined  of  a taped  unit  in  music  used  in 
classes  as  a teaching  aid  for  specialist  and  nonspecialist  teachers. 
Envisioned  was  a possible  library  of  such  taped  units,  covering  many 
areas  of  music,  that  would  allow  the  teacher  to  select  the  unit,  or 
part  of  a unit,  needed.  A written  text  and  appropriate  visual  aids 
were  included  in  the  unit. 

Second,  the  effectiveness  of  such  taped  units  with  students  and 
their  response  to  the  method  was  determined. 

Third,  the  usefulness  of  jazz  and  its  related  styles  as  a "wedge” 
to  initiate  interest  that  could  expand  to  a large  variety  of  music  was 
determined.  The  belief  was  that  j azz  tends  to  be  neuter  in  its  effect 
upon  the  adolescent  whereas  symphonic  music  can  arouse  an  initial 


Fourth,  the  main  purpose  of  this  endeavor  was  to  derive  insights 
and  direction  for  future  research.  The  time  span  of  the  project  was 
much  too  b^ief  and  dealt  with  too  few  students  to  determine  significant 
results.  However,  valuable  insights  were  obtained  -s  well  as  possible 
hints  for  future  work. 

The  following  pages  present  the  tape  narration  and  a 
the  musical  excerpts  used  in  the  environmental  approach. 
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NARRATION  FROM  THE  TAPE  ON  MODERN  MUSIC 


1.  All  of  those  various  kinds  of  music  can  be  called  modern.  There 

are  three  traditions  of  modern  music:  the  symphonic  tradition  inherited 

from  Western  Europe;  the  American  folk  tradition,  exclusively  a part  of 
the  United  States;  and  the  Afro-American  tradition  brought  by  Negro 
slaves  to  this  country  and  then  incorporated  into  the  Western  European 
style  with  Western  instruments  and  based  on  Western  musical  scales.  It 
is  this  peculiar  combination  of  the  African  syncopated  rhythm  with  the 
Western  traditional  scales  and  instruments  which  produced  jazz.  Jazz 
varies  between  the  United  States,  the  Islands,  and  Latin  America,  but 

it  is  all  derived  from  the  same  source  of  syncopated  and  microrhythms. 

It  is  not  the  usual  pulsating  1,  2,  3,  4 beat,  but  it  does  cause  a 
body  response,  snapping  the  fingers  or  tapping  the  foot.  Syncopation 
is  the  basis  of  jazz,  together  with  something  called  improvisation, 
which  means  creating  the  music  while  it  is  being  performed.  Jazz  made 
the  performer  not  only  a performer  but  a creator.  Jazz  in  the 
United  States  took  a different  path  than  in  the  Islands  and  Latin  America 
due  to  the  strong  influence  of  rhythm  and  blues  from  the  African 
tradition. 

2.  When  the  freed  Afro-American  slave  finally  took  up  Western 
instruments,  he  expressed  himself  with  the  African  rhythm,  but  was 
forced  to  conform  to  the  scale  of  the  Western  instruments.  Thus 
developed  a wholly  new  style  of  music,  not  purely  African,  not  purely 
American.  Jazz  then,  is  unique  to  the  New  World. 

3.  From  this  combination  emerged  a new  style  of  jazz,  that  which 
we  call  Dixieland,  a happy  danceable  type  of  music. 

4.  In  the  30' s everybody  danced,  but  it  was  to  a new  style  of 
jazz  that  depended  upon  large  bands  for  its  performance.  This  was 
called  Swing.  The  leaders  of  the  large  swing  bands  became  famous  men, 
men  like  Tommy  and  Jimmy  Dorsey,  Artie  Shaw,  Benny  Goodman,  Harry  James, 
Gene  Krupa--in  what  many  now  call  the  Golden  Age  of  Swing 

5.  Swing,  as  popular  music,  declined  during  and  after  the  second 
World  War.  It  was  replaced  first  by  an  experimental,  short-lived  kind 
of  jazz  called  Be-Bop,  that  used  a rhythm  which  was  no  longer  even  or 
steady  enough  for  dancing.  This  evolved  into  a kind  of  jazz  which  is 
the  current  style  today,  that  is,  progressive  jazz.  Progressive  jazz 
is  a listener's  music.  It  is  not  danceable  as  swing  was,  or  even  as 
Dixieland.  It  borrows  from  the  symphonic  tradition,  and  is  serious. 

It  is  known  as  cool  rather  than  hot,  meaning  that  it  is  restrained  as 
compared  to  being  open  and  uninhibited.  One  must  listen  carefully  to 
this,  for  it  depends  less  on  rhythm  than  Dixieland  and  swing.  The 
jazz  rhythm  is  still  there,  but  now  it  is  the  improvisation  which 
matters--the  ideas,  as  the  jazz  m^n  calls  them. 

6.  All  three  styles  of  jazz  still  exist.  One  can  hear  Dixieland, 
swing,  or  progressive  being  played  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Dixie- 
land and  swing  have  remained  the  same.  They  are  neither  changing  nor 
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evolving.  Progressive  jazz  is  changing.  In  the  Islands,  Cuba, 

Puerto  Rico,  and  in  Latin  America,  the  jazz  rhythm  took  on  a different 
sound.  Here  the  rhythm  is  the  prime  concern.  The  music  is  still  dance- 
able  and  is  rich  in  the  instrumental  color  and  influences  of  Spain  and 
the  Indian  nations. 

7.  American  popular  music,  as  it  has  been  known  for  the  last  30  or 
40  years,  is  an  offshoot  of  jazz.  Musicians  call  this  type  of  sound 
"sweet  bands, M T,society  bands, " "hotel - s tyle  bands,”  and  "Mickey  bands." 
(The  latter  name  derived  from  the  similarity  in  sound  to  the  background 
music  of  Mickey  Mouse  cartoons.) 

8.  Using  elements  of  jazz,  particularly  the  popular  song,  the 
theater  evolved  a new  form  called  musical  comedy,  which  is  also  uniquely 
American.  It  has  its  own  story  to  tell,  much  too  long  to  be  discussed 
here.  It  has  a long  history  of  hit  shows--My  Fair  Lady,  West  Side 
Story,  Flower  Drum  Song.  Oklahoma- -all  still  part  of  the  jazz  tradition. 
Broadway  shows  are  a combination  of  dance,  theater,  and  music,  much  like 
opera,  only  making  use  of  the  jazz-style  popular  song,  and  set  in 
contemporary  times. 

S.  Rhythm  and  blues,  unlike  Dixieland,  swing,  progressive,  the 
popular  song,  or  Broadway; shows , is  exclusively  a Negro  art.  It 
depends  upon  the  Negro's  way  of  singing--phrasing,  bending  the  melody 
in  pitch  and  rhythm,  and  expressing  himself  in  music  uniquely  his  own. 

10.  Much  of  the  style  of  rhythm  and  blues  is  derived  from  church 
worship  and  from  the  spiritual. 

11.  Blues  are  a peculiar  combination  of  sorrow  and  happiness, 
gaiety  and  tragedy.  The  melody,  the  harmony  and  rhythm  may  be  happy 
sounding,  gay,  moving,  but  the  words  tell  a completely  different 
story. 

12.  In  the  early  1 950' s,  Negro  rhythm  ?.nd  blues  were  combined  with 
hillbilly  music  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  the  South.  This  peculiar 
combination  gave  us  the  style  of  music  which  is  most  popular  today-- 
rock  and  roll,  begun  by  Elvis  Presley.  Rock  and  roll,  then,  is  not  very 
old  but  is  based  on  one  of  the  oldest  kinds  of  American  jazz.  Rock  and 
roll  has  retained  the  rhythm  from  rhythm  and  blues--that  is  the  jazz 
rbythm--but  it  has  added  a peculiar  hillbilly  style  of  singing. 

13.  Of  the  three  traditions,  American  folk  music  has  been  least 
affected  by  other  styles  of  music  because  of  its  origin  in  the  mountains 
and  the  far  West.  American  folk  music  is  unique  to  this  country,  and 

up  until  recent ( times , it  had  hardly  changed.  Its  main  purpose  was  to 
tell  a story  set  to  the  simple  kind  of  melody  with  a simple  accompaniment. 

14.  In  recent  years  folk  music  has  enjoyed  a revival,  has  become 
popular  and,  of  course,  urbanized.  It  is  now  sung  by  people  who  have  no 
connection  with  the  country,  or  the  mountains.  r the  far  West.  This  is 
what  is  now  termed  urban  folk  music,  such  as  the  music  of  Peter,  Paul, 
and  Mary. 
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15.  The  most  recent  development  has  been  a combination  of  rock  and 
roll  and  folk  music--a  new  phenomena  called  folk  rock  originated  mostly 
by  Bob  Dylan,  making  use  of  the  rock  and  roll  rhythm  derived  from  jazz, 
rhythm  and  blues,  and  the  folk  song. 

16.  In  the  middle  and  late  19th  century  the  force  of  nationalism 
that  swept  across  Western  Europe  also  affected  music.  The  music  of  that 
time  is  associated  with  countries  and  the  composers  that  produced  it. 
French  music  is  typically  French,  German  music  is  German.  The  educated 
listener  car  identify  its  country  of  origin.  In  Germany,  for  example, 
Richard  Strauss  was  writing  a music  that  was  German  in  every  sensei- 
power  ful - -s trong- -very  masculine,  incorporating  many  of  the  aspirations 
of  the  German  people. 

17.  In  the  last  decade  of  the  13th  century  and  extending  into  the 
20th  century,  impressionism  which  started  first  in  literature  and  then 
affected  painting,  became  dominant  in  music.  The  composers,  Debussy 
and  Ravel,  were  its  leaders.  The  music  is  light,  colorful  like  the 
paintings,  and  very  delicate  in  its  shadings. 

18.  Nationalism  and  impressionism  gave  way  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  20th  century  to  an  internationalism,  not  only  in  music,  but  in 
every  way  of  life,  so  that  now  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
nationality  of  a number.  Stravinsky  was  a prime  composer  of  the 

new  music.  His  Rite  of  Spring  broke  from  all  traditions.  This  piece 
made  use  of  dissonances,  different  rhythms,  and  different  orchestrations. 
At  the  time  of  its  first  performance  it  caused  a near  riot.  Today  i: 
is  considered  a conventional  piece  and  is  part  of  the  symphonic  tradition. 

19.  For  a brief  time  in  the  1920‘s,  symphonic  music  was  influenced 
by  jazz,  especially  in  the  work  of  George  Gershwin.  There  seems  to  be 
little  continuation  of  this  influence.  Jazz  has  gone  its  own  way, 
being  slightly  influenced  by  symphonic  music  while  symphonic  music  now 
rather  ignores  jazz.  This  short  excerpt  from  George  Gershwin's 
Rhapsody  in  Blue,  shows  an  attempt  to  combine  jazz  and  the  symphonic 

t raoi t i on , 

20.  Tnere  is  so  much  experimentation,  so  many  different  styles,  so 
many  different  kinds  of  music  within  the  current  symphonic  tradition 
that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  all  of  them.  Electronic  nusic,  which 
is  among  the  more  experimental  music,  is  one  example.  Whether  the 
electronic:  experimentation  will  become  traditional  music,  no  one  can 


Introduction 

1.  Cool,  Stan  Kenton 

2.  I Feel  Pretty,  Dave  Brubeck 

3.  Officer  Krupke,  Broadway  Show  Cast 

4.  Help,  The  Beatles 


say . 


Music  Accompanying  Tape 
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5.  Rite  of  Spring,  Stravinsky 

6.  Electronic 

7.  Blowin 1 in  the  Wind,  Peter,  Paul  and  Mary 

8.  Tambourine  Man,  Rob  Dylan 

9.  Maggie*s  Farm,  Bob  Dylan 

(8  minutes) 

Jazz 

1.  Drums  and  Voice 

2.  Dixieland  (early) 

3.  Dixieland  (late) 

4.  Take  the  "A'1  Train,  Duke  Ellir.gton 

5.  I Feel  Pretty,  Dave  Brubeck 
G.  Cherry  Pink,  Perez  Prado 

7.  (Popular) 

a.  Canadian  Sunset,  Hugo  Winterhalter 

b.  The  Naughty  Lady  of  Shady  Lane,  Ames  Brothers 

c.  Donkey  Serenade,  Alan  Jones 

d.  Cocktails  for  Two,  Spike  Jones 

e.  Indian  Love  Song,  Jeanette  McDonald  and  Nelson  Eddy 

8.  Jet  Song,  Broadway  cast 

9.  (Rhythm  and  blues) 

a.  Swing  Low,  Hannah  Dean 

b.  Blues,  Jon  Hendricks 

Modern  Music:  Dixieland 


E--Excerpt,  C--Complete 

I.  Prologue,  Stan  Kenton  (C) 

2*  In  the  Mood,  Glenn  Miller  (E) 

J.  Kiss  Me  Sweet,  Original  New  Orleans  Rhythm  Kings  (E) 

4.  Maryland  My  Maryland,  Turk  Murphy  (E) 

5.  Separate  instruments  (E) 

a.  Trumpet 

b.  Clarinet 

c.  Piano 

d.  Trombone 

e.  Drums 

f.  Bass 

6.  Darktovn  Strutters  Ball,  Muggsy  Spanier  (G) 

In  order:  ensemble:  clarinet,  piano,  cornet,  trombone, 

ensemble,  drum  tag,  ensemble 

7.  Mac  the  Knife,  Louis  Armstrong  (C) 

8.  46th  Street  Boogie,  Memphis  Slim  (E) 

9.  Let’s  Sing  Again,  Fats  Waller  (C) 


o 
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Modern  Music:  Swing 


E- -Excerpt , C- -Complete 

1.  Muskrat  Ramble,  Muggsy  Spanier  (E) 

2.  I Want  to  be  Happy,  Benny  Goodman  (E) 

3.  Begin  the  Beguine,  Artie  Shaw  (E) 

4.  Boogie,  Memphis  Slim  (E) 

5.  Boogie  Woogie,  Tommy  Dorsey  (C) 

6.  My  Td  Flame,  Billy  Holiday  (E) 

7.  There  Are  Such  Things,  Frank  Sinatra  with  Dorsey  (E) 

8.  Tchaikowsky  Piano  Concerto,  Freddy  Martin  (E) 

9.  Take  the  nAu  Train.  Duke  Ellington  {Cl 

10,  One  O’clock  Jump,  Count  Basie  (C) 

11,  Sunrise  Serenade,  Glenn  Miller  (E) 

12,  Molten  Stomp,  Woody  Herman  (C) 

Be  Bop 

E--Excerpt,  C--Complete 

1.  Oop-Pop-A-Do , Dizzy  Gillespie  (C) 

2.  Air  Mail  Special,  Lionel  Hampton  (C) 

3.  Drums  illustration  of  Be  Bop  (E) 

4.  Riffs 


a , 

Overtime 

e. 

Mutton  Leg 

b. 

Rat  Race 

f . 

52nd  Street  Theme 

c . 

Cool  Breeze 

g. 

Royal  Roost 

d . Allen’s  Alley 

5.  Bop  Vocals 

a.  Opp-BDp- Sh- Bam 

b.  Jump  Diddle  Ba,  Dizzy  Gillespie  (E) 

c.  Ha,  Charlie  Ventura  (C) 

6.  What  Is  'This  Thing  Called  Love,  Charlie  barker  (C) 

7.  Fast  Running  Notes  examples,  three  excerpvs  (E) 

8.  Oasis,  Dizzy  Gillespie  (C) 

9.  Whealeigh  Hall,  Dizzy  Gillespie  (C) 


E*-Excerpt,  C--Complete 
Introduc t ion 

1,  Standstill,  Paul  Desmond  and  Gerry  Mulligan  (E) 

2,  I Feel  Pretty,  Stan  Kenton  (E) 

3,  Cloudburst  {vocal).  Lamberts,  Hendricks,  and  Ross  (E) 

4,  Evolution  of  Man,  herbie  Mann(E) 
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5.  The  Cool  Sound  (Saxophone) 

a.  Talk  of  the  Town,  Lester  Young  (E) 

b.  Tours  End,  Stan  Getz  (E) 

c.  Standstill,  Desmond  and  Mulligan  (E) 

6.  Little  White  Lies,  George  Shearing  (C) 

1.  Taunting  Scene  (West  Side  Story),  Stan  Kenton  (C) 

8.  Dialogues  for  Jazz  Combo  and  Orchestra.  Dave  Brubeck  (E) 

9.  Cloudburst  (vocal),  Lamberts,  Hendricks,  and  Ross  (C) 

10.  So  What,  Miles  Davis.,  Trumpet  (C) 

Bill  Evans,  Piano 

John  Coltrane,  Tenor 

Julian  "Cannonball,”  Addecley 

Syncopation 


E--Excerpt,  C--Complete 

Some  class  participation  in  clapping  out  syncopated  rhythms  ic 
here . 

1.  Marketplace  at  Limoges,  Moussorgsky 
a.  Ravel  Orchestration  (C) 


2 . 

b.  Swingle  Singers  (C) 
Don  Giovanni.  Mozart 

a.  From  the  Opera  (E) 

b.  Hold  My  Hand  Don  (C) 

(Rock  and  Roll) 

3. 

Syncopa t i on 

a.  Bass  drum  , 

b.  Bass  ^ 

Very  short  excerpts 

4. 

c.  Complete  drum  rhythmj 
Blues 

1 

a.  With  syncopation  7 

12  measures 

5. 

b.  Without  syncopation  J 
Cherry  Pink,  Perez  Prado 

(E) 

6. 

12  3 4 5 6 7 8_  = mambo 
America,  Stan  Kenton  (E) 

1234-67  8,  1234- 

-678 

7. 

Spiritual 

8. 

a.  Robert  Shaw  (E) 

b.  Hannah  Dean  (E) 

Rite  of  Spring.  Stra/insky  (E) 

123412341^3412341234 
j.234j_2341234/12341  2 341234 
12  3 4 


(15  minutes) 
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E--Excerpt,  C--Complete 

1. 


Improvisation 


2. 


Feel  Pretty 

Broadway  Show  (E) 
Dave  Brubeck  (E) 
Stan  Kenton  (E) 

The  "bridge"  or  "middle1 

a.  Broadway  Shov;  (E) 

b.  Dave  Brubeck  (E) 

c.  Stan  Kenton  (E) 

Maria 

a.  Broadway  Show  "'l 


b.  Dave  Brubeck  S 
t.  Stan  Kenton  ) 

c.  Dave  Brubeck  (C) 


(E) 


3.  Sweet  Sue 

a.  Straight,  as  written 

b.  1st  improvisation,  clarinet 

c.  2nd  improvisation,  clarinet 

d.  Simultaneous  improvisation,  trumpet  and  clarinet 

e.  Full  Dixieland  chorus 

4.  Otchi-Tchor-Ni- Yi , Louis  Armstrong 


a . 

Full  chorus 

g- 

Tenor  sax 

b. 

Vocal 

h. 

String  bass 

c . 

Piano 

i . 

Trombone 

d. 

Speed-up  tempo  (break) 

j. 

Chorus 

e . 

Full  ensemble 

k. 

Drum  solo 

f . 

Cl ar inet 

1. 

Chorus 

Twinkle,  Twinkle  Little  Star 
Variations  by  Mozart,  Piano 


a . 

Melody 

b. 

Var. 

I 

c . 

Var. 

II 

(melody ) 

d. 

Var. 

III 

(slow) 

e . 

Var. 

IV 

(fast  a 

Coloration 


E-'Excerpt,  C--Complete 


1.  Goldfinger  (C) 

2.  I Want  to  Hold  Your  Hand  (orchestration)  (E) 

3.  James  Bond  Theme  (E) 
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4.  Various  Colorations 


a. 

Trumpet,  cup  mute  ) 

b. 

Trumpet,  wa  wa  mute  ) 

(E) 

c . 

Trombone,  plunger  mute  ) 

d . 

Vibes 

e . 

Cymbal s 

Saxophone  (E) 

a . 

With  vibrato 

g- 

Illinois  Jacquet 

b. 

Without  vibrato 

h. 

Paul  Desmond 

c . 

Coleman  Hawkins 

i . 

Charlie  Parker 

d. 

Sonny  Stitt 

j- 

John  Coltrane 

e . 

Stan  Getz 

k. 

Gerry  Mulligan 

f. 

*Bond  Twist* 

6.  Trumpet  (E) 

a.  Perez  Prado 

b.  Miles  Davis 

c.  Dizzy  Gillespie 

7.  Guitar  (E) 

a.  A straight  performance 

b . Rock  and  roll 

c.  Eddie  Arnold  (Western) 

8.  Vocal 


a . 

Mario  Lanza 

t.  Jon  Hendricks 

b. 

Spike  Jones 

g.  Hannah  Dean 

c . 

Harry  Belafont 

e h.  Lamberts  Hendricks,  and  Ross 

d. 

Eddie  Arnold 

i.  Beatles 

e . 

Louis  Armstrong 

9. 

Bands  (E) 

a. 

Guy  Lombardo 

b. 

Artie  Shaw 

c . 

Stan  Kenton 

Expression 

Excerpt,  C--Complete 

1 . 

Piano  (E) 

a . 

Clair  de  Lune , 

Debussy 

b. 

Boogie  Woogie  , 

Memphis  Slim 

c . 

Moonlight  Sonata,  Beethoven 

d. 

Maria,  Dave  Bruebeck 

e . 

Rhapsody  on  a 

Thome,  Rachmaninoff 

2. 

In 

Praise  of  God 

a . 

My  Love  What  a 

Mornin1,  Robert  Shaw  (E) 

b. 

Wasn't  TTn.t  a 

Mighty  Day,  Black  Nativity  (C) 

3. 

Trumpet  (E) 

a. 

Blues  Licks 

b. 

So  What , Mi les 

Davi  s 

c . 

That ' s For  Ma, 

Louis  Armstrong 

25.) 


4.  Origins  (E) 

a.  FLeldhands  Singing  (My  Woman) 

b.  C Rider,  Jon  Hendricks 

c.  W,  P.  A.,  Jon  Hendricks 
5*  In  Instruments  (E) 

a.  Don't  Call  Me,  Johnny  Hodges 

b.  1 ester  Youn& 

6.  You  Gonna  Lase  That  Girl,  Beatles  (C) 
Bouquet  of  Roses,  Eddie  Arnold 
Help/  the  Beatles 

Folk  nusic 


1 . Jami> : McPher so^  pete  Seeger 

2.  If  1 Had  a Hammer,  Peter,  Paul  and  Mary 

3.  Mapg.c's  Farm,  Bob  Dylan 

Symphonic  m isic 

1.  Rhapsody  in  Blue,  George  Gershwin 

2.  Afternoon  of  a Faun,  Debussy 

3,  Rite  of  Spring,  Stravinsky 

4,  Electronic 


AmilDIX  A:  MUSIC  KXbUPiAR 


EXEMPLAR  ANALYSIS  NO,  1;  "Cujus  animam  gementem"  from 
Giovanni  Battista  Pergolesi’s  Stabat  Mater 

I.  Primary  concepts, 

A . Qualities  of  sound. 


1 . Level  of  sound. 

i 

a.  This  movement  is  set  in  fairly  high  soprano  range. 

b.  The  accompany ing  instruments  (string  orchestra  and  organ) 
play  mostly  in  their  middle  ranges. 

2 . Amount  of  sound. 

a.  The  performing  forces  consist  of  a solo  soprano  voice, 
violin  I and  II,  viola,  cello,  bass,  and  organ, 

b.  As  written,  the  piece  appears  to  be  scored  rather  thinly: 

(1)  Usually,  it  consists  of  only  two  lines. 

(2)  For  the  most  part,  triads  seem  to  be  left  unfilled 
and  incomplete. 

c.  However,  as  indicated  by  the  numerals  in  the  score,  the 
organ  realizes  the  figured  bass,  thus  completing  the 
chords . 

3.  Color  of  sound. 


a.  The  timbre  is  brilliant  in  some  spot3  (mm.  3 5-18;  mm. 
74-77;  mm.  91-94)  because  of  the  combination  of  two 
factors : 

(1)  The  quality  of  the  fairly  high  soprano  voice  and 
violins . 

(2)  The  use  of  f or tfe  repeated  trills. 

b.  Other  parts,  by  comparison,  feature  a rather  muffled 

sound  (see:  mm.  83-90,  marked  "sotto  voce"). 

4 .  Stt£ngllLof_sourLd . 


a.  The  piece  incorporates  a wide  range  of  dynamics,  from 
pianiss imo  to  forte  . 

b.  In  typically  Baroque  fashion,  the  composer  uses  terrace 
dynamics  (sudden  changes  in  the  degree  of  loudness  or 
softness) . 


(1)  An  example  of  terrace  dynamics  appears  right  at 
the  beginning  of  the  piece  (mm.  1-5). 


(a) 


The  movement  begins  piano,  and  remains  at 
that  dynamic  level  for  three  measures. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  phrase  (m.  4)}  there  is 
a sudden  change  to  forte . 
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(b) 


A2 


(c)  The  new  phrase  (m.  5)  begins  again  with  a 

sudden  return  to  the  ano  dynamic  marking  of 
the  beginning. 

(2)  Thus,  terrace  dynamics  ere  used  to  mark  phrases  by 
calling  attention  to  their  beginning  and  end, 

(3)  Dynamics  are  also  used  to  emphasize  certain  notes: 

(a)  High  G with  a trill  on  it  (mm.  mm. 

74-77;  mm.  91-94):  This  tone  provides 

brilliance. 

(b)  High  Ab  (mm.  59,  61);  Tills  tone  emphasizes  a 
foreign  tonality. 

(c)  High  C (mm.  104,  106):  This  tone  is  a strong 

tonic  (I)  root. 

c.  Dynamics  aid  j.n  projecting  t..e  solo  vocal  line  (mm. 

28ff.  ):  Orchestral  lines,  which  were  previously 

marked  forte  in  the  introduction  (mm.  1.-27),  are  now 
only  mf . 

d.  Dynamics  are  used  Jor  contrast,  to  add  variety  to  a 
piece  involving  a jot  of  melodic  ^petition, 

e.  Dynamics  are  employed  as  an  element  of  drama  (mm.  f 3-89)* 

(l)  Here,  we  have  the  tension  of  several  elements: 

(a)  Dynamics  are  extremely  soft  (,Tsotto  voce"). 

(h)  There  is  a long  hass  -edal  on  the  tone  C 
(this  creates  tension,  since  the  ear  then 
desires  a change). 

(c)  A chromatic  ascending  line. 

(d)  Dissonant  intervals: 

1)  The  large  inter-.  I of  a diminished 
seventh  (Ab-B  natural)  (m.  C7), 

2)  A tritone  in  the  bass  (mm.  Ci-o9). 

B . ia  1 i t ies  of  mover ent . 

1.  Face  of  movement.  The  tempo  of  the  niece  Is  Andante  amoroso 
(a  moderate  race) . 

2.  Regularity  of  movement.  The  race  remains  the  same 
throughout . 

3.  Articulation  of  movement  (the  flow  of  a niece:  whether  a 
work’s  movement  is  continuous  or  separated). 

a.  Phrases  are  sharnly  demarcated  (separated)  by: 


(l) 

Rests  at  the  end. 

(2) 

Change  in  rbytl  m. 

(3) 

Heavy  stress  on  1 as t 

rotes , 

('>) 

Dynamic  change. 

(5) 

Drop  in  melodic  1 i ne 

(some  t ines ) 

o 
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4 . Intensity  of  movement. 

a.  in  general,  the  manner  of  movement  Is  rather  vigorous; 
the  reasons  are: 

(1)  There  is  a heavy  first  beat  stress  (type  of 
ar t iculat ion) . 

(2)  The  first  biiat  of  the  measure  is  short,  while  the 
second  is  long  (rhythm) . 

(3)  The  rhythm  of  the  bass  line  is  in  opposition  to 
‘'hat  of  the  other  instruments, 

(4)  All  of  this  rhythmic  conflict  is  resolved  as  the. 
ear  is  brought  up  short  at  the  end  of  the  phrase 
by  two  strong,  short,  equal,  heavily  accented 
eighth  notes. 

(5)  The  impression  of  vigor  is  added  by: 

(a)  Dynamic  contrasts. 

(b)  Melodic  skips. 

(c)  Harmonic  dissonance  (suspensions). 

(d)  The  bold  trill  passages. 

(e)  The  use  of  an  energetic  "walking"  bass. 

b.  There  are  some  contrasting  passages,  in  which  the 
manner  of  movement  is  gentle;  they  usually  last  only 

a short  time,  and  serve  to  further  stress  the  vigor  of 
the  work. 

(1)  In  these  passages,  the  phrases  are  usually  longer 
than  the  four-bar  phrases  of  the  vigorous  sections. 

(2)  Generally,  phrase  relationships  are  uneven  (see: 
mm.  9-23,  which  incorporates  2+6  patterns,  rather 
than  4 + 4) . 

(3)  These  passages  are  notable  for  their  legato  style; 

slurs  over  the  notes  give  the  impression  of 
smoothness  (see:  mm.  64ff.). 

C . Points  of  arrival. 


1 . Clarity  of  arrival. 

a.  There  are  many  points  of  arrival  through  the  piece. 

b.  These  points  of  arrival  are  quite  clear. 

(1)  They  are  always  marked  by  a complete  break--a 
halt  in  sound. 

(2)  They  coincide  with. the  end  of  a phrase. 

(3)  They  are  marked  by  strong  cadences  in  the 
principal  key  of  that  particular  section  (i.e., 
I-IV-V-I  progressions,  all  chords  being  in  root 
positions) . 
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2 . Finality  of  arrival, 

a.  Most  points  of  arrival  (cadences)  in  the  piece  are 
weak,  in  order  to  keep  the  work  in  motion. 

b.  For  example,  four  main  points  of  arrival  occur  during 
the  introductory  orchestral  section--the  first  three 
of  which  are  quite  weak: 

(1)  V^-I^  cadence  (m.  4). 

(a)  This  cadence  is  harmonically  weak, 

1)  In  the  V chord,  the  root  (^)  is  missing, 
with  no  indication  for  its  inclusion  in 
the  figured  bass  notation;  further,  the 
chord  is  in  weak  last  inversion,  with  the 
seventh  (F)  in  the  bass. 

2)  In  the  I chord,  the  third  (Eb)  is  in  the 
bass;  further,  the  chord  is  incomplete 
(its  fifth,  G,  is  missing). 

3)  This  cadence  seems  harmonicaliy  unrelated 
to  the  next  phrase,  which  begins  in  Bb 

(J: he  seventh  of  C)  . 

4)  The  effect  of  this  harmonic  instability 
is  to  keep  the  piece  in  motion. 

(b)  Against  this  harmonic  weakness,  the  composer 
juxtaposes  other  types  of  s t rength--thus 
adding  tension: 

1)  Rhythmic  strength.  The  cadence  consists 
of  strongly  accented,  equal  first  and 
second  beats. 

2)  Dynamic  strength.  The  for  te  marking  of 
this  measure  (m.  4)  contrasts  with  the 
preceding  piano  indication. 

3)  Melodic  strength. 

a)  These  two  notes  (m.  4)  are  a compact, 
separate  entity  from  the  preceding 
measures;  they  are  separated  from  the 
preceding  notes  by  the  drop  of  a 
seventh  from  B to  Ab  (mm.  3-4). 

b)  There  is  a strong  melodic  progression 
from  the  lead  tone  (B)  to  the  root 
<C)  of  the  tonic. 

(2)  Point  No.  2.  Cadence  F-Bb  (m.  8). 


(a) 


This  cadence  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  ot 
measure  4,  except  it  is  a whole  step  lower. 
Thus,  it  bears  similar  degrees  of  weakness  and 
strength,  within  itself,  as  the  first  cadence. 
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(c)  However,  by  relation  to  the  first  cadence, 
it  is  somewhat  weaker,  since  it  is  not  in 
the  tonic. 

(d)  Even  more  important,  this  cadence  serves  to 
further  weaken  the  first  cadence  by  casting 
doubt  on  the  tonality  of  rhe  work  as  a whole. 

(3)  Point  No.  3.  Pause  on  the  dominant,  G (m.  14). 

(a)  This  point  of  arrival  is  harmon ical ly  weak. 

1)  It  is  not  part  of  a cadent ial  formula. 

2)  It  is  preceded  by  a "progression"  which 
includes  several  diminished  seventh 
chords . 

3)  The  dominant  (V)  is  on  a weak  beat;  it 
is  preceded  by  the  dissonance  of  a l£ 
chord  on  the  strong  beat  of  the  measure. 

(b)  This  point  of  arrival  is  me lodical ly  weak. 

1)  The  root  is  not  in  the  treble  voice. 

2)  Rather,  the  upper  voice  moves  from  Eb 
(the  upper  neighbor  of  the  fifth)  to  D 
(the  fifth  of  the  dominant  ch^rd) . 

(c)  This  point  of  arrival  is  dynamically  weak. 

1)  Previous  points  of  arrival  were 

emphasized  by  their  forte  dynamics. 

2}  This  point  of  arrival,  however,  simply 
continues  the  p iano  dynamics  of  the 
previous  portion  of  the  phrase;  thus,  it 
is  r.  t outstanding. 

3)  This  point  of  arrival  is  subordinated  to 
the  following  brilliant  forte  trill 
passage , 

(d)  This  point  of  arri  ral  is  rhy thmica 1 ly  strong. 

1)  It  has  accented,  equal  first  end  second 

• beats  contrasting  with  the  preceding 

smooth  flow. 

2)  It  is  marked  by  a complete  halt  in  sound 
as  before. 

3)  However,  because  of  other  weak  harmonic, 
melodic,  and  dynamic  factors,  this  is  not 
enough  to  scop  motion;  therefore,  the 
piece  continues. 

(e)  The  arrival  on  the  dominant  moves  the  music 
back  to  the  "right"  (tonic)  key. 
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(4)  Point  No.  4.  Repeated  V~I  cadences  (mm.  72-27). 

(a)  This  point  of  arrival  is  harmonica lly  strong: 
It  is  a straightforward  V-I  cadence. 

(b)  It  is  melodical ly  strong,  with  a lead  tone 
to  tonic  root  progression  in  the  treble. 

(c)  It  is  rhythmically  simple  and  clearcut, 

(d)  It  is  dynamically  strong:  Two  out  of  three 

cadences  at  thil  point  are  forte . 

(e)  Nevertheless,  since  this  is  not  the  conclusion 
of  the  piece,  the  composer  uses  the  following 
methods  of  variation  to  avoid  the  monotony  of 
exact  repetition,  as  well  as  to  knep  away  any 
feeling  of  stability: 

(1)  Harmonic . After  the  first  two  cadences, 
Pergolesi  inserts  the  neighboring  thirds 
of  C (Ab  and  Ebj  in  succession,  isolated 
in  the  bass  line;  this  adds  motion. 

(2)  Melodic.  There  is  a slight  change  in  the 
treble  for  the  third  cadence  (B  natural 
is  now  a D) . 

(3)  Rhythmic.  There  is  a slight  change  in 
the  bass  line  rhythm  for  the  second 
cadence . 

(4)  Dynamic , The  composer  uses  terrace 
dynamics,  alternating  forte » piano, 
pianlss imp , and  f ort e in  quick 
succession. 

(3)  Ar t iculat ion.  There  is  a change  from 

slurred  to  more  marked  articulation  for 
the  third  cadence. 

3 . Emphasis  of  arrival. 


a.  In  this  piece,  arrival  is  projected  with  quite  a heavy 
stress . 

b.  Emphasis  consists  of: 

(1)  Marked-in  accents. 

(2)  Contrasting  dynamics. 

(3)  Separation  from  the  following  section  by  silence; 
each  phrase  is  followed  by  a sudden  halt. 

(4)  Change  in  rhythm. 

(5)  Melodic  leaps  to  the  point  of  arrival. 

D.  Interaction  of  movement  and  arrival  (the  creation  of  phrases 
of  musical  movement). 


1 . Length  of  phases  of  movement. 

a.  Usually  phases  of  movement  in  this  piece  are  quite 
short,  averaging  four  measures. 
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b.  They  are  unequal  and  asymmetrical. 

(1)  There  is  a tendency  to  balance  the  first  pi  ;ase 
with  a second  phrase  of  equal  length  (see  the 
opening  pair  of  four-bar  phrases);  then,  the 
composer  unbalances  the  structure  with  a phrase 
of  different  length. 

(2)  The  use  of  both  even  and  odd-numbered  phrases  is 
not iceable. 

(a)  The  introduction  has  a total  of  27  measures. 

(b)  These  are  disposed  as  follows: 

4+4+6+4  + S+  2 + 2 

2 . Approach  to  the  point  of  arrival. 

a»  The  composer  employs  a steady  approach  to  the  point 
of  arrival,  with  prominent  sequential  rhythmic 
patterns . 

b.  There  is  a tendency  for  the  melodic  line  to  rise 
toward  the  point  of  arrival,  giving  a feeling  of 
forward  motion,  and  for  the  line  to  drop  suddenly 
upon  arrival. 

II.  decondary  concepts, 

A . Rhythm. 
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1.  Beat . Easily  detectable  throughout  the  piece. 

2 . Tempo  (pace)  . 

a.  Andante . Refers  to  the  speed  (moderately  slow  and 
moving) . 

b.  Amoroso  (amorously).  Qualifying  term  for  the  manner 
of  pace,  giving  seme  indication  of  its  expressive 
value . 

c.  There  is  no  change  in  pace;  it  is  the  same  throughout 
the  piece. 


2.  Meter  (the  steady  flow  of  beats  organized  into  small 
groups) 


a.  Groups  of  beats  are  like  small  phases  of  movement. 

b.  Function  of  the  first  beat  in  each  group. 


(1)  It  generates  fresh  movement. 

(2)  Tt  also  serves  as  a point  of  arrival  for  the 
preceding  group. 

c.  Type  of  grouping:  simple  triple  meter. 


Contains  three  beats. 

These  beats  are  not  subdivisions 
beat . 


of  a more  primary 


a) 

(2> 
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4 , Note  values. 

a.  There  is  a fairly  even  distribution  of  weight  through- 
out the  measure  because  of  the  combination  of  short 
and  long  notes. 

(1)  A heavy  first  bea*'  accent  is  offset  by  the 
following  longer  notes  (lasting  for  two  beats). 

(2)  Typically,  the  first  beat  contains  short  notes. 

(a)  See;  mm.  9,  10,  11,  etc. 

(b)  Since  they  are  faster,  they  therefore  tend 
to  receive  less  emphasis. 

(3)  The  effect  of  arrival  is  assigned  to  long  notes. 

(4)  Short  notes  give  the  impression  of  movement. 

(5)  The  length  of  whese  notes  is  connected  with 
harmony;  The  composer  tends  to  dwell  on  nontonic 
tones . 

(a)  Example : 

1)  The  first  notes  (C,  Eb,  G)  of  mm.  1-3 
outline  the  tonic  triad  (C  minor). 

2)  These  notes  are  short  eighths, 

3)  By  comparison,  the  nontonic  second  and 
third  beats  of  these  same  measures  are 
longer  quarter  notes, 

b.  There  are  no  upbeats;  thus,  the  piece  bears  a sense  of 
directness,  with  strong  downbeat  accents. 

c.  The  rhythm  is  straightforward. 

(1)  There  is  no  syncopation, 

(2)  Few  notes  are  tied  across  the  bar, 

(a)  They  appear  in  the  inner  voices, 

(d)  Tied  notes  are  never  part  of  the  prominent 
melody . 

5.  Rhythmic  motives  (patterns), 

a.  The  piece  has  very  distinctive  rhythmic  patterns 
throughout;  the  composer  tends  to  develop  these, 
rather  than  the  melody. 

(1)  J (see:  mm.  1-3). 

(a)  This  motive  is  developed  sequentially. 

(b)  It  is  shortened  to  Jj  to  conclude  the  first 
phrase , 
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Tt  f s 

pscii  as  a descend i ng  octave  1 

Lo  conclude 

1 arge 

sect  ions  (nnn.  2V , 63)  and  to 

end  the 

p icce 

(■«.  1 o:  ) . 

(d) 

TL*  is 

used  as  an  ascending  octane. 

1)  10  retard  the  end  nf  lie  * lece  (mm.  104, 

106), 

2)  To  ci“’\ia r,i/c  the  end. 

3)  i\i  slow  mot 3 on,  thus  calling  the  end 
(wit i cl*  is  similar  to  other  portions  of 
the  piece.)  to  the  listener fs  attention. 


O)  jw  (see:  rrn , 9 , 11,  2 V , 26 ) . 

(a)  “inis  figure  is  related  to  >)  , formed  from 
(hr*  subdivisions  of  Lie  latter. 

(1))  T)  is  figure  it-  used  to  develop  the  initial 
• hi  a sc . 

(c)  It  is  used  in  cadences  to  provide  motion  on 

the  dominant  (see:  nvu.  24,  26). 

(d)  It  serves  as  a contrast  with  either  the 
following  long  note  or  the  resolution  to  the 
static  tonic. 


(3)  Trill  pattern,  repeated  over  wn-  measures  (see: 
mm.  1 5 - 1 f ) . 


(a)  This  massage  represents  a temporary  stop  in 
motion,  designed  to  delay  the  inevitable 
tonic . 

(b)  It  occurs  over  a static,  repetitious  bass 
l ine . 

(c)  It  is  the  high  point,  lasting  over  a long 
period  of  time,  of  large  sections'  it 
compands  attention  by: 

1)  Curat  ion  (it  lasts  a long  time). 

2)  rei^li t (it  is  nearly  the  highest  note  in 
the  sre  t i on)  , 

2)  wvnamirs  (it  is  n :e  of  the  loudest  parts 
of  thi?  section). 

'»)  honb  Li  wa, . Che  strings  double  the  voice 
when  tic  passage  is  repeated  (mm.  7 4- 77; 
01 -94). 

b.  Oovelounont  of  rhythmic  -at t crr.s  J). 

( l ) whar.ge  into  run  1 £ . 

(a)  Original lv,  t5ic  -at  tern  consists  of  whole 
and  half  st  u-f  . 

(b) 
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This  * nssage  is  built  on  the  original 
short- lon^  vhvtbm. 

2)  However,  the  small  Intervals  are  now 
changed  to  a minor  third  (Bb-Db)  for 
contrast , 


(c)  tin.  59,  61,  105,  105:  The  rhythm  is  used  as 

an  ascending  octave  to  signal  the  end  of 
large  sections, 

(2)  Change  direction. 


(a)  Originally,  the  motive  ascends. 

(b)  M.  15.  A half-step  descent  signals  the  end 
of  a dominant  "lirase. 

(c)  Mm,  27,__63^  IOC  An  octave  descent  indicates 
the  conclusion  of  large  sections  (with  final 
cadent  ini  revet j lions)  and  the  end  of  the 
I'icce . 

00  Mm.  3CS-3J9.  The  rat  lorn  is  used  as  descending 
thirds • 


(3)  Use  the  rhythmic  pattern  as  the  basis"  for  an  entire 
passage  of  tension  (mm.  P3-90). 

(a)  The  note  is  the  same  on  all  heats  of  the 
measure:  it  changes  only  from  one  measure 
to  the  next. 

(b)  Variety  in  the  massage  is  achieved  by 
changing  the  interval  in  the  figure, 

1)  The  i»atterr  is  included  as  a largo* 
dissonant  interval  (Ab-b  natural,  a 
descending  diminished  seventh). 

2)  ihe  'assage  ends  vM.th  a descending 
ha  if  ster. 


6.  Larger  rhythmic  prongs ’ phrase, period. 


a.  Coats  are  grouped  ip.  small  units  of  threes  (simple 
grouping)*  these  are  equivalent  to  one  measure. 

b.  Multiples  of  this  simple  grouping  male  the  "hrase 
(usually  four  measures  here). 

c.  Tills  four-measure  Hirase  Is  balanced  hv  another 
immediately  fol loving  (mm.  5-T). 

d.  however,  this  balance  Is  u set  by: 

A series  of  shot l two-mc^surc  r!  rases,  which 
combine  to  fern  a s i x-r.r asure  « hrasc  (nri.  9-16). 
i he  following  long  nhrase  (a  f our • measure  trill 
and  a five-measure  drive  toward  tie  cadence). 
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e.  Finally,  the  repeated  two-bar  cadences  restore  symmetry 
(they  total  four  measures). 

f.  What  constitutes  a phrase  in  this  piece? 

(1)  It  is  of  no  prescribed  length,  though  it  tends  to 
be  either  two  or  four  bars  long. 

(2)  It  is  fairly  short,  with  a clearly  defined  point 
of  arrival  (cadence  or  a pause  on  I or  V). 

(3)  Its  material  is  well  delineated  in  style;  the 
first  phrase,  for  example  (mm.  1-4),  is  marked  by 
its  distinctive  short-long  rhythm. 

(4)  However,  this  phrase  is  not  a complete  musical 
s ta  tement . 

(?)  It  lacks  something  in  form  and  srnse;  thus, 
it  does  not  give  the  listener  the  impression 
that  it  is  a complete  musical  statement. 

(b)  In  this  case  (mm.  1-4). 

3.)  It  is  too  short  to  be  a o.nplete  states- 
men t . 

2)  It  does  not  nave  enough  internal  contrast 
to  be  an  entire  piece. 

3)  The  end  is  too  abrupt  and  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  phrase;  it  demands 
continuation  and  resolution  of  the  ten- 
sion of  the  large  interval  leap  and  the 
sudden  change  in  dynamics. 

g.  What  constitutes  a period  in  this  piece? 

(1)  A period  is  a group  of  phrases  with  a point  of 
arrival  that  gives  a convincing  impression  of 

f inal ity . 

(2)  Here,  the  instrumental  introduction  (mm.  1-27) 
constitutes  a period. 

(a)  This  is  a rather  long  period. 

(b)  There  is  never  enough  sense  of  balance  and 
phrase  completion  to  signal  the  end  of  the 
period  un^il  measure  27. 

(3)  Periods  are  of  different  lengths: 

(a)  Period  1 (mm.  1-27):  27  mm. 

(b)  Period  2 (mm.  28-63):  36  mm. 

1)  Repetition  is  a large  factor  in  the 
length  of  periods. 

(c)  Period  3 (mm.  64-108):  45  mm. 
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1)  The  end  of  this  period  Is  a bit  difficult 
to  dc r ermine. 

2)  At  first,  measure  B2  sounds  as  though  It 
ml glit  be  the  end  of  tl-o  period. 

a)  Harmonically*  It  is  the  end  of  the 
i cried,  featuring  a cadence. 

b)  However,  tbe  ear  lias  previously  been 
led  to  expect  multiple  cadences  at 
the  end  of  a period, 

c)  Since  multiple  cadences  do  not  occur, 
the  ear  must  wait  for  the  end  of  the 
piece  to  balance  the  first  two  periods 
with  a third. 

B.  Melody. 

1.  Melodic  contour. 


a,  Defin It  ion.  The  shape  of  a melody*  melodic  movement. 

b . Co  at our  pa tic rns , 

(1)  They  are  varied  from  »-i  ase  to  phrase. 

(2)  There  are  three  'attetns  discernible  in  each 
section. 

(a)  Rising  (sec:  mm.  7.0-35). 

(b)  Revolving  around  a point  (sec:  mm.  42-A9). 

(c)  Falling  (see:  mm.  50-59). 

(3)  With  some  notable  exceptions,  the  motion  is 
primarily  conjunct  (smooth). 

c.  Changes  in  direction  within  the  melody  compensate  fer 
one  another. 

(1)  Phrases  tend  to  retuin  to  their  point  of  origin. 

(2)  This  return  occurs  in  two  ways*  either: 

(a)  Suddenly  (mm.  1-A). 

(b)  Gradually  (mm.  15-27). 

d,  Musical  intervals. 


(1)  Distances  between  notes  are  used  to  build  melodic 
contour. 

(2)  The  different  sizes  of  musical  intervals 
contribute  to  the  impression  of  movement  within 
a motive*  thus: 

(a)  Phrase  1 (run.  )-'*)  uses  small  intervals  (whole 
and  half  steps)  to  move  toward  tbe  end  of  the 
i lira  so . 
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(b)  Phrase  1 uses  a large  Interval  (a  diminished 
seventh)  to  signal  its  arrival  at  the  goal 
(m.  4). 

(3)  Intervals  are  used  to  create  conjunct  and  disjunct 
motion . 

(a)  The  intervals  of  the  first  three  measures  are 
conjunct  (half  and  whole  steps). 

(b)  There  is  one  point  of  disjunct  motion  in  the 
phrase  (the  diminished  seventh  between  measure 
three  and  four) . 

e,  A melodic  apex  (the  peak  of  melodic  contour)  gives 

shape  to  the  melody. 

(1)  Frequently,  the  apex  occurs  very  late  in  the 
phrase,  thus  retaining  drive  toward  the  end. 

(2)  An  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  first  phrase 
(nm.  1*4),  with  its  peak  on  Ab  reserved  for  the 
end  of  the  third  measure. 

f . Large-scale  contour. 


(1)  This  type  of  contour  directs  musical  movement, 

giving  shape  to  whole  passages. 

(2)  Contour  analysis  of  mm.  1-27: 

(a)  This  passage  features  an  overall  ascent  from 
C (the  tonic  root)  to  G (the  tonic  fifth). 

(b)  Upon  arrival  the  tonic  fifth  is  emphasized 
by  its  extension  over  four  measures,  and  by 
repeated  trills. 

(c)  The  G is  stretched  to  Ab  (its  upper  neighbor), 

1)  This  Ab  is  reached  very  early  (m,  3) ; it 
is  then  reiterated  as  the  peak  of  a 
phrase  (m.  11),  and  appears,  once  again, 
to  lead  into  the  long  trill  (m.  15), 

2)  The  Ab  is  a device  for  the  injection  of 
tension  into  this  work. 

(d)  The  trill  passage  is  a focal  point  of  the 
phrase. 

1)  It  serves  as  the  goal  of  its  initial 
ascent . 

2)  It  initiates  the  gradual  return  from  G to 
C through  a series  of  whole  and  half 
steps  (mm.  15-23) . 

(e)  What  happens  between  the  time  that  Ab  is  first 
reached  (m.  3)  and  the  descent  from  G begins 
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(trill  passage,  tnsn.  15-1T)?  What  does 
Pcrgolcsi  do  to  Vce*'  the  listener  interested 
between  mm.  5 and  15? 

1)  there  arc  tv/o  'biases  in  this  section. 

a)  1J1 1 rase  1 (ram - r>~f  ) ends  on  Hb, 

b ) phrase  2 (nun.  9-1  A)  ends  on  D. 

2j  Thus,  these  phrases  revolve  around  the 
tonic,  C,  without  actually  touching  on 
it  hy  stressing,  its  lower  and  inner 
neighbors,  Bb  and  0,  respectively. 

0 . Me  Ui di  r mo tM  yes  . 

a.  lief  ini,  t ion  : the  combination  of  melodic  contour  and 

rhythmic  rat  terns:  phrases  and  periods  are  formed  from 
melodic  motives. 

h,  Number  of  motives : many  snail  motives. 

c.  Variety  of  mot  ives.  They  arc  finite  similar. 

d.  Kcl a t ionsM'  S between,  mot  i ves  : lrimarily  repetition.  J 

(1)  jbinnv'lo.  The  motive  of  rim.  l>-10  is  rlvtlmicaUy 
different,  yet  derived  mclnd ically  from  tic 
opening  of  the  pjccc. 


(a) 

Its 

first  tin* 

ec 

notes 

(Ub, 

c, 

Db  ) are  the 

sane 

as  those 

of 

the  preceding  phrase 

(mm . 

->-!•) 

(b) 

Th  i s 

phrase  ( 

mm. 

5-1) 

i s a 

du 

' 1 irate 

of  1 1 : c 

f i Vs 

t '*hra.;c 

(T 

. 1-6) 

a *s  l e • s 

lower . 

Kxar 

vM  e . 

The  nol  ■» 

VO 

of  nm. 

! 1- 

1 2 

is  also 

related 

to 

•roced 

i.ng  mater 

ta  1 

• 

(■••) 

Tts 

f i rsl  ' nr 

t ( 

m.  H) 

i S 

i he 

naive  as 

n.  f\ 

h-r 

t rn.is  orc 

d a 

:’i  f I h 

M-'1 

O ’ 

<«•> 

Vf  c 

r j C ( ' ’ : 1 in 

l v s 

( ' . 0 

, * h 

. n 

.ire 

ta!  cn 

r’  i -*r  » *.  1 v r v i V'."  . . : r«  ! in*  • i l. ’ o 

r.-:  ,1,1  A'.i  ♦ • M 11 ; ,hcd  S^'-enth 

( V.-.  1.'  :U>. 

'Li'  r • 1 ‘ ‘ . 


-v.  o l*  ; VrJ  * i.  ! ■'it  c M i a * i ' d ■ e 

(l)  A there  is  not  comp  Lett  m itself,  but  is  *■  I.  ■’  < 
to  change. 

(?)  It  is  part  of  a larger  compost t Ion:  it  serves  ns 
a "to^ic  for  discussion." 
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(3)  Its  contour  is  subject  to  change  av.i  development. 

(4)  It  has  distinctive  rhythmic  motives,  but  these  are 
nonetheless  subject  to  development. 

(5)  Its  motives  seem  dissimilar,  although  they  are 
often  related. 

(6)  It  has  a large  range  (from  F to  high  Ab--a  tenth); 
thus,  it  is  not  easy  to  sing. 

(7,  It  is  asymmetrical;  it  does  not  contain  balanced 
phrases  and  periods, 

(8)  Its  sense  of  phrase  relationships  is  incomplete 

until  the  ends  of  periods  and  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  piece  as  a whole. 

c . Manner  of  handling  melodic  material. 

(1)  To  a certain  extent,  there  is  some  development, 

(a)  The  original  motive  groups  are  al tered . 
b)  For  example,  in  mm.  83-90  the  original  group 
is  made  longer  by  the  repetition  of  individual 
tones . 

(2)  Pergolesi  primarily  uses  sequence » though;  this  is 

ypical  Baroque  development  by  extension  (spinning 
cut)  . 

(a)  This  technique  consists  of  the  restatement 
of  a motive  at  a higher  or  lower  pitch  to 
extend  the  phrase. 

(b)  Example : mm.  5-8  repeat  mm.  1-4  a step 

lower . 

(c)  Example : mm.  4 -49  develop  the  interval  of 

a third  (Bb-Db). 

1)  This  interval  is  immediately  derived 
from  m.  40  (Bb-C-Db-C)  by  leaving  out  an 
intervening  note,  C, 

2)  The  passage  rotates  around  the  third  and 
repeats  it  a number  of  times. 

C . Te ..  ture 

1.  Def init ion;  the  total  efJect  of  many  lines  together;  the 
action  of  component  parts  or  voices. 

2.  Type  of  texture:  give-and-take. 

a.  Basical  y a homophonic  texture  (melody  and  accompani- 
ment), ith  elements  ci  counterpoint  (the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  m lodies,  one  againat  the  other). 

b.  In  typical  Baroque  fashion,  this  piece  features 
polarity  of  voices. 
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(1)  The  emphasis  is  on  the  outer  voices  (soprano  and 
bass) . 

(2)  The  keyboard  (organ)  fills  in  the  inner  voices 
from  numerals  indicated  in  the  score;  this 
practice  is  known  as  the  realisation  of  figured 
bass . 

(3)  Nevertheless,  as  in  homophonic  texture,  the  melody 
is  the  most  important  (prominent)  voice. 

(4)  The  bass  line  does  not  employ  the  same  rhythmic 
pattern  as  the  treble  (isometric  rhythm),  as  in 
true  homophonic  texture;  nevertheless,  it  is 
closely  related  to  the  soprano  i:.ne. 

(a)  It  tends  to  follow  slightly  behind  the 

treble,  changing  notes  on  the  third,  rather 
than  che  second  beat  (see:  mm.  1-3). 

(b)  However,  treble  and  bass  lines  coalesce  at 

the  end  of  the  phrase,  concluding  with  the 
same  rhythm  (see:  m.  4). 

(5)  Phrase  structure.  As  in  true  homophonic  texture, 
a break  (caesura)  occurs  at  the  end  of  a phrate; 
here,  it  is  marked  by  the  conclusion  of  each 
phrase  with  a rest. 

D.  Harmony . 

1 . Tonal  center. 

a.  Definition . a combination  of  tones,  acting  to  give 

the  impression  of  a tonal  center. 

b.  Tonic  note:  the  central  tone  (tonal  center)  in  a 

work;  here  the  tonic  note  is  C. 

c.  Means  of  assertion  to  establish  a tonal  center. 

(1)  First  Impression.  The  tone,  C,  occurs  first  in 
the  melody  (m . 1) . 

(2)  Frequency . The  tone  does  not  occur  particularly 
often  during  the  course  of  the  melody;  however, 
it  appears  frequently  in  repeated  concluding 
cadences  (mm.  22-27). 

(3)  Final  impression.  The  tor.e,  C,  is  last  in  the 
work  where  it  is  outstanuing  for  its  projection  in 
high  range  (mm.  104-lO8i. 

2 . Stability  and  instability. 

a.  Def  Ini t Ion:  relative  qualities,  created  by  tone 

combinat ions . 

b.  Stability  implies: 

(1)  A feeling  of  rest;  poise. 

(2)  Consonance. 
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(3)  Arrival  in  harmony. 

(4)  Except  at  cadence  points,  these  qualities  are 
minimized  in  this  piece. 


c.  Instability  implies: 


(1)  Motion;  restlessness. 

(2)  Dissonance  (see  the  relationship  between  treble 
and  bass  on  the  second  beat  of  mm.  1-3). 

(3)  Movement  in  harmony  (see:  mm.  5-8,  which  suddenly 

move  away  from  C)  . 

(4)  These  qualities  are  prominent  in  this  piece. 


d.  The  degree  of  stability  differs  for  various  intervals. 

(1)  Two  very  unstable  intervals  appear  prominently 
in  the  melody. 

(a)  The  diminished  seventh  (see:  mm.  3-4). 

(b)  The  tritone  (see:  mm.  66,  71). 

(2)  The  effect  is  one  of  great  tension. 

(3)  Progressions  from  the  leading  tone  (B)  to  the 
tonic  note  (C)--the  stable  interval  of  a half 
step--occur  only  at  cadence  points,  since  they 
tend  to  stop  motion. 


3 . Key  and  scale. 


a.  Def in  it  ion  : a series  of  relationships,  in  which  not 

all  notes  are  of  equal  importance. 

b.  Tonic. 


(1)  The  central  note  of  a group  of  tones. 

(2)  A point  of  reference  for  other  notes. 

(3)  Here  the  note  C. 

(4)  Other  notes  depend  on  the  tonic  for  their 

relative  positions. 

(a)  Thus,  C is  the  focal  point  of  phrase  1 
(mm.  1-4)  , which  begins  and  ends  on  that 
tone . 

(b)  Phrases  2 and  3 (mm.  5-8;  9-14)  are  related 
to  phrase  1 because  their  concluding  tones 
surround  the  tone  C in  the  C minor  scale. 

(c)  The  tonic  depends  on  other  tones,  however, 
for  clarification  and  support. 


1) 


Although  the  piece  is  in  the  kej,  of  C 
minor,  the  tone  C is  not  especially 
prominent . 

However,  the  piece  is  In  C by  impl ica t Ion, 
rather  than  by  direct  statement. 
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a)  Large  sections  of  the  work  revolve 

around  Eb  and  Ab,  the  upper  and 
lower  thirds  of  C minor  (see:  mm. 

42-63) . 

b)  Details  such  as  the  insertion  of 

these  two  tones  into  a C minor 
context  (see:  mm.  23  and  23), 

reinforce  this  large-scale  design, 
and  imply  that  it  was  deliberate  on 
the  part  of  the  composer. 

c . Minor  scale. 

(1)  An  arrangement  of  whole  and  half  steps  (here,  hhe 

C minor  scale:  C D Eb  F G Ab  B*f  C)  . 

(2)  Its  ability  to  define  a tonic  is  less  strong  than 
that  of  the  major  scale. 

(3)  The  minor  third  (C  to  Eb)  provides  the  character- 
istic color  of  thr  minor  key. 

(4)  The  type  of  minor  scale  used  here  is  called  the 
harmonic  minor  because  it  uses  the  leading  tone 
(B)  for  a tens  ion- resolut ion  effect. 

4 . Chords . 

a.  Def  m it ion  : the  combination  of  three  or  more  different 

tones  in  a group;  an  amplification  of  a single  line  of 
music . 

b.  Types  if  chords  predominant. 

(1)  Minor  triad. 

fa)  Contains  a minor  third  above  the  lowest  note 
in  the  triad. 

(b)  In  a minor  key  the  most  con mon  chords,  1, 

IV,  and  V,  are  usually  minor  chords. 

(c)  For  cadence  purposes,  in  this  piece,  the  V 
chord  is  usually  major  because  of  the 
insertion  of  the  lead-tone  I!  natural  (the 
major  third  of  G) . 

(2)  Diminished  triad. 

(a)  A triad  in  vhi'.  h the  fifth  is  smaller  than 
the  per  fee  t f if  th , 

(b)  Used  to  carry  movement  forward  (see:  m.  12). 

(c)  It  contains  the  tritone,  an  unstable  interval 
and  it  is  not  a point  of  arrival. 

(d)  It  is  extremely  useful  to  keep  a piece  from 
stagnating  within  the  tonic  key, 

(3)  Seventh  chord. 
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(a)  A four-note  chord,  with  the  interval  of  a 
seventh  between  its  two  outer  tones  (see: 
mm.  22,  24,  and  26). 

(b)  It  is  dissonant  in  sound,  and  thus,  serves 
for  purposes  of  musical  movement. 

(c)  It  appears  i^  this  piece  in  cadential  pro- 
gressions (V  -1),  as  the  last  in  a series 
of  musical  movements  toward  stability. 

c.  Importance  of  chord  types.  A piece  with  minor  chords, 
diminished  triads,  and  seventh  chords  gives  the 
impression  of  restlessness  and  motion. 

5 . Cadences . 


a.  Def init ion ; chord  progressions  used  to  create  harmonic 
effects  of  arrival,  consisting  primarily  of  a relation- 
ship between  tonic  and  dominant  chords. 

b . Types  of  ca dences  employed  in  this  piece . 

(1)  Authentic  cadence. 

(a)  Definition:  a progression  from  the  dominant 
to  the  tonic  chord  (V-I),  with  both  chords 
in  root  position. 

(b)  It  is  found  at  the  ends  of  musical  periods, 
emphasized  by  repetition  (mm.  22-27;  mm.  53- 
63;  mm.  103-108). 

(c)  It  occurs  at  the  conclusion  of  the  composi- 
tion (mm.  103-108). 

(2)  Half  cadence. 

(a)  Definition : a pause  on  the  dominant  chord 

(V). 

(b)  Example . Pause  on  G half  way  through  the 
first  period  (m.  14);  an  incomplete  harmonic 
statement,  it  will  eventually  be  balanced  by 
the  tonic  conclusion  of  the  period  (m.  27). 

6.  Distribution  of  tonal  centers:  modulation. 

a.  Module ti ms:  shifts  of  tonal  center  (key)  during  a 

piece  to  keep  up  interest. 

(1)  Tyres. 

(a)  Gradual  (see:  mm.  36-41:  transition  to  Eb, 

the  relative  major) . 

(b)  Abrupt  (see:  m.  5:  sudden  introduction  of 

Bb,  the  dominant  of  Eb) . 

(2)  Function : to  give  large-scale  contour  (shape)  to 

long  works. 
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b„  Methods  of  modulation. 

(1)  Introduce  a foreign  tone  (one  that  doesn't  belong 

in  the  principal  key):  Bb  (m.  32). 

(2)  This  leads  toward  the  new  key  (Bb  is  unrelated  to 
the  tonic,  C minor,  but  it  is  forward  relating  to 
Eb--it  is  the  V of  Eb) . 

(3)  More  and  more  tones  point  toward  this  new  key 
(prevalence  of  Eb,  Ab,  Bb--I,  IV,  V in  the  key  of 
Eb)  . 

(4)  Then,  make  a cadence  to  the  new  key. 


(a) 

Here  despite  a 

11  signs,  Ab, 

not  Eb, 

turns 

out  to  be  the 

goal. 

(b) 

There  is 

a dec 

eptive  dwelling  on  Eb 

(mm. 

42-49) . 

(c) 

However , 

there 

is  no  cadence  to  Eb, 

and  the 

tone  Db 

( the  s 

eventh  of  Eb) 

repeats 

d ly 

intrudes 

, 

(d) 

Eb  is  used  as 

a delay  tf.ctl 

c,  to  av 

oid  a 

caaence 

to  Ab; 

even tua lly , 

this  is 

achieved 

but  only 

at  th 

e conclusion 

of  the  period 

(mm.  53- 

63). 

E . Form. 

1.  De f init ion : a plan,  pattern,  or  formula  which  organizes 
the  effects  of  movement  and  arrival  on  a large  scale. 

2 . Relationship s between  statement  and  counter sta tement. 


Statement 

Possible  Counters ta tement s 

1. 

Mocive  (mm.  1-4). 

a . 

Repetition  of  the  motive  at 
another  interval  (mm.  5-8). 

b. 

Variation  of  the  motive  (mm. 
9-14) . 

c . 

Contrast  (mm.  15-27). 

2. 

Mel ody  (mm.  1-27) . 

a . 

Repetition  of  the  melody. 

(1)  Exact  (mm,  28-37). 

(2)  Altered  (mm.  38-63). 

b. 

Use  of  a contrasting  melody, 
closely  related  to  (based  on) 
the  principal  melody  (mm.  64-73) 

3. 

Half  cadence  (m.  14). 

a. 

Authentic  cadence  (mm.  22-27). 

4. 

Tonal  center  of  key  (mm. 
1-27) . 

a. 

Contrasting  key  (mm.  42-63). 
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Statement 

Possible  Count 2 rsta tements 

b. 

Return  to  the  hone  key  (mm,  64 
82),  as  a count srs tatement  to 
the  contracting  key. 

5.  Fhrase  (mm.  1-4). 

a . 

Answering  phrase  of  comparable 
length,  giving  rise  to  symme- 
trical construction  (mm,  5-8). 

f 

i 

l 

b. 

Answering  phrase, 3 of  markedly 
different  length,  giving  rise 
to  nonsymme tr ical  construction 
(various  phrases  from  m,  9 to 
m.  27). 

\ 3.  Type  of  form  (how  this  piece  extends  itself  in  tire). 


a.  This  piece  dates  from  a transitional  period  (Pergolesi 
lived  from  1710  to  1736). 

b.  As  such,  it  combines  features  from  several  musical 
styles . 

(1)  Continuous  structure  (Baroque), 

(a)  Qef in it  ion : to  spin  out  movement  contin*  *■ 

uously  (this  applies  in  many  sections  of 
work),  without  clearly  markjcl  articulations 
or  breaks  (this  is  less  applicable). 

(b)  Characterist ics . 

1)  Little  uniformity  (phrases  of  different 
lengths). 

2)  Few  strong  joints  of  arrival  (these 
coincide  with  the  endb  oJ:  periods  here). 

3)  Points  of  arrival  are  not  evenly  spaced 
(they  appear  at  interval:)  of  36  and  45 
measures) . 

(c)  The  primary  mode  of  organization  here  is  the 
rise  and  fall  of  dynamic  intensity,  f,ith  the 
forte  trill  passage  as  the  f ocal  poi  it . 

(2)  Sectional  structure  (Classical). 

(a)  Definition:  the  addition  cf  veil-defined 

phrases  and  periods  to  the  original  state- 
ment (only  partially  true  cf  this  piece), 

(M  Characteristics  founo  in  tl ir  piece. 

1)  Clearly  marked  phrases  (use  of  silence 
at  the  end  of  a phrase)  and  periods 
(strong,  repeated  cadences). 
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2)  Well-definel  points  of  arrival,. 

3)  The  work  is  neatly  organized  in  distinct 
sections. 

(c)  Character  is  tics  which  are  r»ot  found  in  this 

pi^ce. 

1)  Phases  of  movement  of  approximately  the 
same  length. 

2)  A sense  cf  balance  and  clear-cut  outlines. 

3)  The  principal  musical  interest  lies 
within  fixed  limits. 

4)  The  melodic  material  used  is  valuable 
for  itself,  not  for  what  will  happen  to 
it. 

( d ) Specific  form. 

1)  At  first  glance,  this  piece  seems  to  bear 
a three-part  structure  (ABA),  outlined  as 
follows : 

a)  Orchestral  introduction  (A),  nun.  1-27. 

b)  Restatement  of  principal  motive,  with 
alteration  (A1),  mm.  28-63. 

c)  Contrasting  section  (B) , mm.  64-82. 

d)  Return  to  beginning,  with  alteration 
(A). 

2)  However,  although  this  piece  bears  rudi- 
mentary elements  of  ABA  form*  it  is  not 
a true  tripartite  structure. 

3)  Characteristics  of  a three-part  structure 
are  as  follows: 

a)  It  beings  back  the  first  part  of  the 
piece  at  the  end  (not  true  hero;  the 
composer  works  by  successively 
developing  his  original  motive, 
rather  than  by  contrasting  a t.cw 
motive  against  the  original) . 

b)  It  rounds  off  the  form  more 
completely . 

c)  It  is  accompanied  by  a return  of  the 
original  melody  (this  does  not  occur 
here,  since  the  original  melody  is 
retained  throughout,  though  in 

dif fe  rent  f ot ms) . 

d)  There  are  many  strong  points  of 
arriv.il,  evenly  spaced  (here,  there 
are  f_-2W  points,  distantly  upaced) . 
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A)  The  coni’* ^scr  lived  in  a transitional 
ceriod;  thus,  tlie  <>icce  demons tra tes 
Baroque  continuous  structure,  with 
evident  tendencies  toward  tripartite 
(ABA)  form  of  the  coning  Classical  era. 

Appendix . Translation  of  the  text. 

Uo t e . T!ic  text  of  this  aria  does  not  male  any  sense  by  itself, 
since  it  is  a continuation  of  the  text  of  the  preceding  duet. 
Therefore,  the  texts  of  both  nieces  from  the  St aba t Mater  will  be 
given,  with  the  duet  text  in  brachots. 


jhjtnbnt  mater  dolorosa 
jiixta  cruccm  lacrimosa 
rluni  - end  abat  fill  us. 


At  the  cross  her  station  beeping, 
Stood  the  mournful  Mother  weening, 
Close  to  Jesus  to  the  last,/ 


Cwjus  am’. van  geveutem 

Cou  ti*  is  tan  ac  do  lent  cm 
Portraits  tv  it  gJadius, 


through  1 or  bear,  Ilia  sorrow 
rhartng. 

All  His  bitter  anguish  bearing, 
Mow  at  length  the  sword  had 
pans  1 d . 
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Side  1,  about  one  inch  in  from  the  beginning. 
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LESSON  PI.AN  NO.  1,  DESCRIPTIVE  PHASE 

Instructional  unit:  The  Descriptive  Phase  of  Exemplar  Study  in 

Aesthetic  Criticism. 

Reference:  Eukofzer,  Manfred.  Music  in  the  Baroque  Era  (New  York: 

W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  Inc.,  1947). 


I .  Int roduc  t Ion. 

A.  Objectives . Be  able  to: 

1.  Name,  identify,  classify,  and  make  an  inventory  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  type  of  thing  this  object  is. 

2.  Supply  information  about  the  materials  and  techniques  used 
to  construct  this  work. 

3.  Describe  the  work's  extra-aesthetic  function  by  providing 
any  necessary  facts  to  identify  the  piece. 

B.  Reasons . The  descriptive  phase  of  exemplar  study  contributes 
to  the  total  critique,  giving  rise  to  an  aesthetic  response. 
While  knowledge,  per  set  will  scarcely  develop  aesthetic 
awareness,  yet  it  may  provide  assurance  for  both  the  teacher 
and  the  pupil  "to  venture  into  more  ambiguous  and  uncharted 
territories 

Note.  1 Ralph  A.  Smith#  An  Exemplar  Approach  to  Education, 

A Preliminary  Report  (Urbana,  Illinois:  University  of  Illinois 

Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  1967),  p.  58. 

II,  Explanation  and  demonstration.  "Cujus  animani  gemenfem"  is  an  aria 
for  solo  soprano  accompanied  by  a small,  string  orchestra  and  organ. 
Part  of  Pergolesi's  Stabat  Mater  (an  oratorio  for  soprano  and  alto 
/;oioists)j  this  piece  describes  the  anguish  of  Mary  following  the 
Crucifixion.  Like  most  eighteenth  century  vocal  works,  it  is  set 
to  a Latin  text;  this  ore,  by  Jacopone  da  Todi,  dates  from  the 
fourteenth  century. 

Since  It  continues  the  tevt  of  the  work r s opening  duet,  the 
aria  makes  little  sense  by  itself.  The  texts  of  both  pieces  (with 
the  duet  text  in  brackets)  are  as  follows: 

Latin  text  English  translation 


(Stabat  mater  dolorosa 
juxta  crucem  lacrimosa 
dum  pendabat  ftlius.] 

Cujus  animam  gementem 
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[At  the  cross  hr'  station  keeping, 
Stood  the  meurnfil  Mother  weeping, 
CIof^  co  Jesus  to  the  last.) 

Thrc ugh  her  heart,  His  sorrow 
sharing, 

All  His  bitter  anguish  bearing, 
Now  at  length  the  sword  had 
pass'd. 
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Contristam  ac  dolenfem 
Pert rans i.vJ  t gladius. 
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Note . Play  Pergolesi1 s "Cujus  animam  gemertem11  from  the  3 taba t 
Mater,  using  the  recording  specified  in  the  Appendix  attached  to 
\ this  lesson  plan.  The  instructor  should  also  be  familiar  with  the 
score  which  is  also  listed  in  the  Appendix. 

During  his  brief  26-year  life-span  (17 10- 1^36)  Giovanni 
Battista  Pergolesi  helped  revolutionize  musical  style.  He  was  a 
product  of  the  Enlightenment--a  period  considered  "the  greatest 
cultural  and  spiritual  reorientation  since  Christianity  supplanted 
the  antique  world. "2  During  this  time  Ma  free  spirit  permeate! 
human  thought"^  and  life  was  no  longer  dominated  by  the  church. 

As  a result,  music  underwent  drastic  changes. 

2 

Note.  Paul  Henry  Lang.  Music  in  Western  Civilization  (New  York: 

W.  W,  Norton  and  Company,  Inc.,  1941),  p.  431. 

N'ctc.  3 Ibid. . p.  431 . 

Before  Pergolesi' s time,  separation  between  conrervative  and 
progressive  style  (between  "strict"  and  "free"  methods  of 
composition)  was  typical  of  Baroque  music.  Roman  Catholic  church 
music  written  in  the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth 
centuries  especially  illustrates  these  tv/o  different  styles. 
Reversion  to  older  modes  of  writing  was  deliberate;  composers 
familiar  with  the  latest  musical  style  wanted  "to  revive  1 •'he 
taste  and  dignity  of  ancient  music'. 

Note , ^Donald  Jay  Grout.  A History  of  Western  Music  (New  York: 

W,  W:  Nortor  and  Company,  Inc.,  1960),  p.  328. 

The  style  that  Pergolesi  broke  away  from  had  been  used  by 
composers  for  300  years.  It  stressed  learned  devices  which  were 
difficult  for  any  but  trained  musicians  to  hear.  For  example, 
composers  frequently  took  a melody  from  another  work  and  used  it  as 
the  basis  for  their  own  (this  device  was  known  as  cantus  firmus 
technique).  While  the  musician  might  respond  to  this  familiar 
melody  with  delight,  this  technique  meant  nothing  to  the 
uninitir  ^d  listener.  Another  feature  of  older  sacred  vocal  works 
was  their  lack  of  separate  instrumental  parts;  either  they  were 
sung  unaccompanied  (a  cappella)  or  instruments  simply  doubled  the 
singers'  lines. 

Pergolesi' s compositions,  influencing  music  of  the  next  200 
years,  are  more  important  than  these  backward- looking  works. 

Writing  serious  and  ccaiie  operas  (La  Serva  Padrona),  sacred  works 
(S tabat  Ma  ter) , and  possibly  some  instrumental  pieces  (their 
authenticity  is  doubtful),  PergoJesi  adapted  some  aspects  of  the 
more  progressive  opera  style,  ihus , in  the  Stabat  Mater  we  see  a 
number  of  early  seventeenth  century  innovations  which  distinguish 
this  work  from  contenporat  / sacred  compositions:  solo  singing;  use 

of  the  basso  continuo  (a  keyboard  instrument  plays  throughout  the 
work),  and  concerta to  treatment  of  voices  and  instruments  (the 
contrast  of  one  instrument  or  voice  against  another,  of  one  group 
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against  another,  or  of  a group  against  a solo).  In  addition, 
Pergolesi  took  advantage  of  late  seventeenth-early  eighteenth 
century  operatic  pictorial-dramatic  conventions  (the  aria,  for 
example);  formal  types  of  instrumental  composition  (such  as  the 
return  of  the  opening  melody),  and  the  final  perfection  of  the 
rtv3. jor-minor  harmonic  system. 

No te . Replay  "Cujus  animam  gementem11  from  Pergolesi' s S taba t 
Mater . 

III.  Review. 

A.  Student  questions:  clarification  of  points  of  difficulty.  Ask 

students  if  they  have  any  questions.  Emphasize  the  fact  that 
they  are  free  to  break  in  with  questions  at  any  time  in  the 
lesson. 

8.  Summary  of  lesson.  The  Pergolesi  exemplar  is  worth  studying 
because  it  injected  a new  vitality  into  music  which  was  to 
last  several  hundred  years. 

C.  Closing  statement.  We  have  noted  that  Pergolesi1 s "Cujus 
animam  gementem"  is  well  worth  studying  since  it  gave  new 
impetus  to  the  music  of  the  next  200  years.  In  our  next 
lessen,  we  will  examine  the  music  more  closely  .0  determine 
what  characteristics  made  this  piece  so  fresh  and  novjl  that  it 
has  stimulated  violent  differences  of  ooinion  from  its  inception 
down  to  our  day. 

Append ix 

Books 


Bukofzer,  Manfred.  Music  in  the  Baroque  Era  (New  York:  W.  W,  Norton 

and  Company,  Inc.,  1947). 

Grout,  Donald  Jay.  A History  of  Western  Music  (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton 

and  Company,  Inc.,  1960). 

Lang,  Paul  Henry.  Music  in  Western  Civilization  (Nev  York: 

W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  Inc.,  1941). 

Smith,  Ralph  A.  An  Exemplar  Approach  to  Education,  A Preliminery 
Report  (Urbana,  Illinois:  University  of  Illinois  Bureau  of 

Educational  Research,  1967). 

Score  s 

Pergolesi,  Giovanni  Battista.  Stabat  Mater.  Edition  Eulenburg  No.  973 
(London:  Ernst  Eulenburg,  Lta. , 1927?),  pp.  6-9. 

Records 

Pergolesi,  Giovanni  Battista.  Stabat  Mater . Archive  ARC  3091. 

Margot  Gul  Lleaun:* , Soprano;  Jeanne  Deroubalx,  Alto;  Carl  Gorvin, 
Positive  Organ;  Sudwestdeutsches  Kammeror Chester , Mattieu  Lange, 
Conductor.  Side  1,  one  inch  in  fro  a the  beginning. 
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LESSON  PUN  NO.  2,  ANALYTICAL  PHASE,  PART  I 

Instructional  unit:  The  Analytical  Phase  of  Exemplar  Study  in 

Aesthetic  Criticism,  Part  I, 


Reference:  Bukofzer,  Manfred.  Music  in  the  Baroque  Era  (New  York: 

W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  Inc.,  1947). 

I . Introduction . 

A,  Objectives.  Be  able  to: 

1.  Closely  examine  the  elements  that  make  up  this  work  of  art. 

2.  Single  out  some  of  tne  work’s  unusual  and  expressive 
stylistic  characteristics  which  may  have  made  it 
controversial . 

E.  Reasons . An  aesthetic  judgment  of  a work  cannot  be  made 

without  close  scrutiny  of  that  work's  components,  its  grouping 
of  elements,  and  the  relationships  between  details.  In  study- 
ing an  exemplar,  analysia  cannot  be  separated  from  the  other 
methods  of  examination:  To  a certain  extent,  analysis  involves 

description  (the  previous  stage);  it  shades  over  into  the 
in te rpre t ive  phase  (the  next  stage);  and  anticipates  the  final 
eva lua t ive  phase  as  well. 

II.  Explanation  and  demonstration.  Since  music  is  a complex  art,  out 
analysis  of  this  piece  will  take  several  sessions.  We  will  begin 
by  discussing  those  aspects  of  the  piece  which  are  extremely  easy 
to  hear;  later  lessons  will  deal  with  categories  requiring  greater 
concentration  and  skill  to  grasp. 

It  may  occur  to  you  that  breaking  the  piece  down  into  so  many 
minute  details  is  somewhat  artificial  since  all  these  facets  of  the 
work  are  operating  in  the  piece  simultaneously.  However,  we  cannot 
possibly  hope  to  duplicate  what  actually  occurs  when  you  listen  to 
a piece  of  music  because  the  human  mind  can  usually  only  cope  with 
one  or  two  elements  at  a time. 

The  Analysis 

A,  Qualities  of  6ound  (general  characteristics  of  what  ou  are 
hearing) . 

1.  Level  of  sound  (high  and  low  pitch). 

a.  This  movement  is  set  in  ta illy  high  soprano  range. 

b.  The  accompanying  instruments  (string  orchestra  and 
organ)  play  m.stly  in  their  middle  ranges. 

Note . It  is  suggested  that  the  recording  listed  in  the  Appendix  be 
played  after  every  point  of  analysis  so  the  student  can  verify  the 
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discussion  for  himself,  The  instructor  should  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  score;  if  the  pupils  can  read  music,  copies 
for  use  in  discussion  would  be  extremely  helpful. 

2.  Amount  of  sound  (how  many  instruments  and  voices), 

a.  The  performing  forces  consist  of  a solo  soprano  voice, 
violin  I and  II,  viola,  cello,  bass,  and  organ, 

b.  As  written,  the  piece  appears  to  be  scored  rather 
thinly , 

(1)  Usually,  it  consists  of  only  two  lines, 

(2)  For  the  most  part,  chords  seem  to  be  left 
unfilled  and  incomplete, 

c.  However,  in  performance  the  orgar  fills  in  the  chords. 

(1)  Hov  he  is  to  do  this  is  indicated  by  a series  of 
numbers  under  the  bass  line  (figured  bass). 

(2)  When  the  organist  plays  these  complete  chords,  the 
technique  is  known  as  realizing  a figured  bass  (he 
converts  a musical  shorthand  into  the  actual 
sounds) . 

3.  Color  of  sound  (the  characterif tic  quality  of  sound  that 
distinguishes  one  voice  or  musical  instrument  from  another). 

a.  The  color  of  sound,  or  timbre , is  brilliant  in  some 
spots  because  of  the  combination  of  two  factors: 

(1)  The  quality  of  the  tairly  high  soprano  voice  and 
violins . 

(2)  The  use  of  forte  (loud)  repeated  trills. 

Note . See:  mn.  15-18;  mm.  74-77;  mm.  91-94. 

b.  By  comparison  other  parts  feature  a rather  muffled 
sound . 

Note.  See:  mm,  63-90,  marked  "sotto  voce." 

4.  Strength  of  sound  (loud  and  soft;  dynamics). 

a.  The  piece  incorporates  a wide  range  of  dynamics, 
varying  from  pianiss imo  to  forte  (very  soft  to  loud). 

b.  How  does  the  composer  use  dynamics  and  what  is  their 
expressive  function?  In  typically  Baroque  fashion, 
Pergolesi  employs  terrace  dynamic  (sudden  changes  in 
the  degree  of  loudness  or  softness). 

Note . An  example  of  terrace  dynamics  appears  at  the 
beginning  of  the  piece  (rm.  1-5).  The  movement  begins 
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piano  (softy,  and  recnains  at  that  dynamic  level  for  three 
measures  (run.  1-3).  At  the  end  of  the  first  phrase  (m.  4), 
there  is  a sudden  change  to  for *~e  (loud).  The  new  phrase 
(m.  5)  begins  again  wich  a sudden  return  to  the  piano 
dynamic  marking  of  the  beginning.  Thus , terrace  dynamics 
are  used  to  mark  phrases  by  calling  attention  to  their 
beginning  and  end. 

(1)  Dynamics  are  used  to  emphasize  certain  notes,  ^uch 
as : 

(a)  High  G,  with  a trill  on  it  (mm.  15-18; 
mm.  74-' 7;  mm.  91-94). 

(b)  High  Ab , a tone  which  emphasizes  the  tension 
of  a foreign  tonality  (mm.  59,  61). 

(c)  High  C,  a strong  tonic  (I)  root  (mm.  104, 

1C  6 ) . 

(2)  Dynamics  aid  in  projecting  the  solo  vocal  line 

(mm.  2811.):  To  assure  that  the  soloist  is 

prominent,  Pergolesi  marks  the  orchestral  lines 
mf  (medium  loud);  they  were  previously  marked 
forte  (loud)  in  the  introduction  (mm.  1-27). 

(3)  Dynamics  are  used  for  contrast;  they  add  variety 
to  a piece  involving  a lot  of  melodic  repetition. 

(4)  Dynamics  ace  employed  as  an  element  of  drama 
(mm.  83-89);  in  this  passage,  Pergolesi  combines 
the  tension  of  several  elements: 

(a)  Dynamics  are  extremely  soft  ("sotto  voce"), 
creating  the  expectation  in  the  listener  that 
something  *>111  happen. 

(b)  A long  bass  pedal  (sustained  tone)  on  the 
note  C sets  up  the  desir^  for  change  (a  state 
of  tension). 

(c)  A chromatic  ascending  lire  (the  ear  has  no 
clear  idea  of  its  goal  or  when  it  will  stop). 

(d)  Dissonant  intervals  derrarding  resolution: 

1)  The  large  interval  of  a diminished 
seventh,  Ab  to  B natural  (m.  87). 

2)  A tritone  in  the  bass  (mm.  88-89)^ 

E.  Qualities  of  movement  (general  characteristics  of  music  as  it 
meves  forward  in  time). 

1.  Face  of  movement  (tempo  or  speed).  The  tempo  of  the  piece 
is  Andanto  amoroso  (a  moderate  speed). 

2.  Regular* of  movement  (whether  the  ^ace  remains  the  same 
or  changes).  The  pace  remains  the  same  throughout  the 
piece. 
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3.  Articulation  of  movement  (the  flow  of  a piece;  whether 
movement;  is  continuous  or  separated).  Phrases  are  sharply 
separated  by: 

a.  Rests  at  the  end. 

b.  Change  in  rhythm. 

c.  Heavy  stress  on  last  notes. 

d.  Dynamic  change. 

e.  Occasional  drops  in  the  melodic  line. 

4.  Intensity  of  movement  (whether  the  manner  of  movement  is 
gentle  or  vigorous). 

a.  Generally,  the  manner  of  movement  is  rather  vigorous: 

(1)  There  is  a heavy  first  beat  stress. 

(2)  There  is  a lively  rhythmic  patcern  in  which  the 
first  beat  of  the  measure  is  short,  while  the 
second  is  long. 

(3)  The  rhythm  of  the  bass  line  is  in  opposition  to 
that  of  the  other  instruments. 

(4)  At  the  end  of  the  phrase,  all  of  this  rhythmic 
conflict  is  resolved  as  the  ear  is  brought  up 
short  by  two  strong,  short,  equal,  heavily 
accented  eighth  notes. 

(5)  The  impression  of  vigor  is  aided  by: 

(a)  Dynamic  contrasts. 

(b)  Melodic  skips. 

(c)  Harmonic  dissonance. 

(d)  Bold  trill  passages. 

(e)  An  energetic  "walking"  bass  (term  for  a base 
line  that  moves  steadily  along  in  equal  note 
values) . 

b.  In  brief,  in  contrasting  passages  the  manner  of 
movement  is  gentle;  these  further  stress  the  work’s 
vigor . 

(1)  Phrases  are  usually  longer  than  the  four-bar 
phrases  of  the  vigorous  sections. 

(2)  Phrase  relationship^  are  uneven  (see:  mm.  9-23, 

which  incorporate  patterns  of  2 f 6,  rather  than 
4 + 4). 

(3)  These  passages  are  notable  for  their  legato 
(smooth;  style;  slurs  over  the  notes  give  the 
impression  of  smoothness  (see;  mm.  64ff.), 

C.  Points  of  arrival  (general  characteristics  shown  by  music 
during  movements  of  pause,  when  it  has  achieved  its  goal  or 
arrived  at  its  destination). 
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1.  Clarity  of  arrival  (whether  points  of  arrival  are  clear  or 
obscure ) . 

a.  There  are  many  points  of  arrival  in  this  piece, 

b.  They  are  quite  clear. 

(1)  They  are  always  marked  by  a complete  break--a  halt 

in  sound. 

(2)  They  coincide  with  the  end  of  a phrase. 

(3)  They  are  marked  by  strong  cadences. 

2.  Finality  of  arrival  (the  degree  to  which  action  is 
completed) . 

a.  Most  points  of  arrival  (cadences)  in  the  piece  are 
weak,  in  order  to  keep  the  work  in  motion. 

b.  For  example,  the  first  cadence,  (m.  4)  is  quite 

weak . 

(1)  It  is  harmonica lly  weak. 

(a)  In  the  V chord,  the  root  (G)  is  missing  with 
no  indication  for  its  inclusion  in  the 
figured  bass  notation;  in  addition,  the  V 
chord  is  in  weak  last  inversion  with  the 
seventh  (F)  In  the  bass. 

(b)  In  the  I chord,  the  third  (Eb)  is  in  the 
bass;  in  addition,  the  chord  is  incomplete 
(its  fifth,  G,  is  missing). 

(c)  This  cadence  seems  harmonically  unrelated  to 
the  next  phrase  which  begins  in  Bb  (the 
seventh  of  C). 

(d)  The  effect  of  this  harmonic  instability  is  to 
keep  the  piece  in  motion. 

(2)  Against  this  harmonic  weakness,  Pergolesi 

uxtaposes  other  types  of  strength- -thus  increas- 
ing the  tension; 

(a)  Rhythmic  strength.  The  cadence  consists  of 
strongly  accented,  equal  first  and  second 
beats. 

(b)  Dynamic  strength.  The  forte  marking  of  this 
measure  (m.  4)  contrasts  witn  the  preceding 
piano  indication. 

(c)  Melodic  strength. 

1)  The  two  notes  of  m.  4 ave  a compact, 
separate  entity  from  the  preceding 
measures;  they  are  divided  from  the 
prectding  notes  by  the  drop  of  a seventh 
from  B to  Ab  (mm.  3-4). 
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2)  There  is  a strong  melodic  progression 

from  the  lead  tone  (B)  to  the  root  (C)  of 
the  tonic. 

3.  Emphasis  of  arrival  (the  degree  of  power  wi.th  which  arrival 
is  projected). 

a.  In  this  piece,  arrival  is  projected  with  quite  a heavy 
stress. 

b.  Emphasis  consists  of: 

(1)  Marked-in  accents. 

(2)  Contrasting  dynamics. 

(3)  Separation  from  the  following  section  by  silence; 
each  phrase  comes  to  a sudden  halt. 

(4)  Change  in  rhythm. 

(5)  Melodic  leaps  to  the  point  of  arrival. 

D.  Interaction  ox  movement  and  arrival  (the  creation  cf  phases,  or 
cycles,  of  musical  movement). 

1.  Length  of  phases  cf  movement  (short  or  long;  equal  or 
unequal;  symmetrical  or  asymmetrical). 

a.  Usually  phases  of  movement  in  this  p^ece  are  quite 
short,  averaging  four  measures. 

b.  They  are  unequal  and  asymmetrical. 

(1)  There  is  a tendency  to  balance  the  first  phrase 

with  a second  phrase  ~>f  equal  length  (see:  the 

opening  pair  of  four-bar  phrases);  then,  the 
composer  unbalances  the  structure  with  a phrase  of 
different  length. 

(2)  The  use  of  both  even  and  odd-numbered  phrases  is 
noticeable . 

(a)  The  introduction  has  a tota*  of  27  measures. 

(b)  These  are  arranged  as  follows: 

4+4+6+4  + 5 + 2 + 2. 

2.  Approach  to  the  point  of  arrival  (steady;  or  increase  or 
decrease  in  strength). 

a.  The  composer  employs  a steady  approach  to  the  point  of 
pvrival  w^h  prominent  sequential  rhythmic  patterns. 

b.  The  melodic  Hne  tends  to  rise  toward  tbs  point  of 
arrival  giving  a feeling  of  forward  motion;  it  also 
seems  to  drop  suddenly  upon  arrival. 

III.  Revl ev. 
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A . Student  questions;  clarification  of  points  of  di f f lculty . Ask 
students  if  they  have  any  questions.  Emphasize,  once  again, 
the  desirability  of  asking  pertinent  question. 

B.  Summary  of  the  lesson.  Among  the  work's  unusual  and  expressive 

stylistic  features  are:  brilliant  vocal  and  instrumental 

writing  (high  ranges,  the  use  of  trills);  the  cortrast  of  voice 
and  strings;  the  setting  for  a solo  voice  with  accompaniment; 
the  use  of  a cont inuo  (the  organ  playing  thrcughcut);  emphasis 
on  dynamic  contrast  for  drama:  vigorous  movement;  clear  points 
of  arrival;  and  a great  deal  of  harmonic  tension.  All  of  these 
facets  of  Pergolesi's  style  went  against  the  grain  of  accepted 
writing  for  the  church,  and  thus,  would  have  antagonized 
conservative  compor^rs  of  the  day. 

C.  Closing  statement.  Next,  we  will  examine  the  muc ic  in  even 
greater  detail  to  see  how  a seemingly  simple  work  is 
constructed  with  minute  precision  to  achieve  calculated 
emotional  effects. 
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LESSON  PLAN  NO.  3,  ANALYTICAL  PHASE,  PART  II 

Instructional  unit:  The  Analytical  Phase  of  Exemplar  Study  in 

Aesthetic  Criticism,  Part  II. 

Reference:  Bukofzer,  Manfred.  Music  ir.  the  Baroque  Era  (New  York: 

W,  W,  Norton  and  Company,  Inc.,  1947). 

I.  Introduction . 

A.  Objectives.  Be  able  to: 

1.  Closely  examine  some  of  the  more  complex  elements  that  make 
up  this  work  of  art, 

2.  Cite  some  of  the  work?s  unusual  and  expressive  stylistic 
characteristics  which  may  have  caused  controversy. 

B.  Reasons . See  Lesson  Plan  No.  2 for  same  exemplar. 

II.  Explanation  and  demonstration.  In  this  lesson  we  will  minutely 

examine  several  aspects  of  the  Pergolesi  wria  we  have  been  discus- 
sing. These  ca tegories--rhythm,  melody,  and  texture--requ it e a 
great  deal  of  concentration  to  hear  an'  understand;  however,  your 
patience  will  be  richly  rewarded  by  an  increased  understanding  of 
how  this  piece  is  constructed. 

The  Analysis 

A,  Rhythm  (everything  pertaining  to  the  duration  of  musical  sound; 
a flow  characterized  by  regular  recurrence  of  elements  such  as 
accent  in  alternation  with  different  elements). 


1.  Beat  (the  temporal  unit  of  a composition  as  indicated  by 
the  real  or  imaginary  up-and-down  movements  of  a 
conductor's  hand).  The  beat  is  easily  detectable  through- 
out this  piece. 

2.  Tempo  (the  rate  of  speed  of  a composition). 

a.  Two  Italian  words,  Andan :e  amoroso . are  used  to 
indicate  the  tempo  of  this  work. 

(1)  Andante  (moderately  slow  and  moving)  refers  to 
the  speed. 

(2)  Amoroso  (^^r^usly)  is  a qualifying  term  for  the 
manner  oi  the  pace,  giving  some  indication  of  its 
expressive  value, 

b.  There  is  no  change  in  pace;  it  is  the  same  throughout 
the  piece. 

3.  Meter  (the  steady  flow  of  beats  Oiganiced  into  small  % ■ 
groups) , 
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a.  Groups  of  beats  are  like  small  phases  of  movement. 

b.  The  first  beat  in  each  group  has  two  functions: 

(1)  It  generates  fresh  movement. 

(2)  It  serves  as  a point  of  arrival  for  the  preceding 
group. 

c.  The  type  of  grouping  used  in  this  piece  is  s imp 1 e 
triple  meter. 

(1)  It  contains  three  beats. 

(2)  The;*c  beats  are  not  subdivisions  of  a more 
primary  beat. 

4.  Koto  values  (the  various  durations  of  musical  sounds  in 
t in  e ) . 

a.  Fergoiesi  evenly  distributes  weight  throughout  the 
measure  by  his  combination  of  short  and  long  notes. 

(1)  A he**vy  first  beat  accent  is  offset,  by  the  follow- 
ing l„,\ger  notes  which  last  for  twe  beats. 

(2)  Typically,  the  first  beat  contains  short  notes; 
since  chey  are  fast,  they  teiA  tr  receive  little 
emphasvs  (mm.  9,  10,  11,  etc.)# 

(3)  The  effect  of  arrival  is  assigned  to  long  notes. 

(4 ) Short  notes  give  the  impression  of  movement, 

(5  The  length  of  these  notes  is  connected  with 

harmony:  the  composer  tends  to  cive  11  on  nontonic 
tones  to  keep  the  piece  moving,  for  example: 

(a)  The  first  notes  (C,  Eb,  G)  of  mm.  1-3  outline 
the  tonic  triad,  C minor. 

(b)  These  notes  are  short  eighths. 

(c)  By  comparison,  the  second  and  third  beats  of 
these  sa j,2  measures  (nontonic  tones)  are 
longer  quarter  uotes. 

b.  Tiere  are  no  cpbeats;  strong  downbeat  accents  give  the 
pi-.^e  a sense  cf  directness. 

c.  T'  e rhythm  is  straight-forward. 

(1)  There  Is  no  syncopation. 

(2.  Few  notes  are  tied  across  the  bar. 

(s)  Tieu  notes  appear  only  in  the  inner  voices, 
(b)  Tney  are  never  part  of  the  prominent  melody. 

5.  Rhythmic  motives  (distinctive  patterns,  or  groupings  of 
tones,  lormed  by  st.e  measurement  cf  musical  time). 
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The  piece  has  very  distinctive  rhytnmic  patterns 
throughout;  the  composer  tends  tc  develop  these 
rather  than  the  rrelodv. 


(1) 


/J 


i see  mm*  1-3  j * 


(u  ' T' ic  active  n devehipeJ  sequent ia 1 ly . 
ib;  .7r  ts  shortened  to  j J?  to  conclude  tne 
first  pnrase. 

tc)  It  i:  used  as  a descending  octave  to 

: 1 ide  large  sections  I'mir.,  27,  63)  and  to 
f ; n e piece  tr.,  103;. 

it  is  used  as  a::-  as -ending  cctae. 

L)  i .)  retard  the  end  of  the  piece  (mm*  1C4 , 
IOC). 

2)  1-  emphasize  the  end. 

.1)  To  slew  rhe  motion,  thus  calling  the  end 
i tt*i  piece- -which  is  sinlar  to  other 
: r:iors  ;-f  fVe  vork--tc  tne  listener's 
attention. 


r2) 


JO 


v« ) 


i . : e e mm.  9 11  24  9 2b ) . 

.3  figure  is  used  to  develop  rhe  initial 


Toi 
P ’ i*3-. 

(b)  It  is  used  in  cadences  to  provide  motion  on 
tr.e  dominant  (see  mm.  24,  26). 

(c)  It  serves  as  a contrast  with  either  the 
following  long  note  or  the  resolution  to  the 
static  ton'u. 


<3)  Trill  pattern,  repeated  over  four  measures  (see 
mti'  • 15-16). 

(a)  This  passage  represents  a temporary  stop  in 
motion  designed  to  delay  the  inevitable 

t onto . 

(b)  It  occurs  over  a static,  repetitious  bass 
l ine . 

(c)  It  is  the  high  point,  lasting  ever  a long 
period  cf  time,  ot  Large  sections;  it 
commands  attention  by: 

1)  Durat ion  (it  lasts  a long  time). 

2)  Heigh t (it  is  nearly  the  highest  note  in 
the  section), 

3)  Dynamics  (it  is  one  of  the  loudest  parts 
of  the  section)* 

4)  Doubling  (the  strings  double  the  voice 
wb^n  the  passage  is  repeated  as 

74-'?,  91  • 9w) . 
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b. 


Development  of  rhythmic  patterns, 


such  as 


(1)  Change  intervals, 

(a)  Originally,  the  pattern  consists  of  whole  and 
half  steps* 

(b)  Mm.  42-49. 

1)  This  passage  is  built  on  the  original 
short-long  rhythm. 

2)  However,  the  small  intervals  are  now 

changed  to  a minor  third  (Bb-Db)  for 
contrast.  . 

(c)  Mm,  59,  61,  104,  105.  The  rhythm  is 

used  as  an  ascending  octave  to  signal  the 
end  of  large  sections. 

f 2 ) Chanr  • direction. 

(a)  Originally,  the  motive  ascends. 

(b)  M.  . A half-step  descent  signals  the  end 
of  a dominant  phrase. 

(c)  Mm . 27,  63,  108.  An  octave  descent  indicates 
the  conclusion  of  large  sections  (with  final 
cadential  repetitions)  and  the  end  of  the 
piece ♦ 

(d)  Mm.  "8-39.  The  pattern  is  used  as  descending 
thirds* 

( ■ ) Use  the  rhythmic  pattern  as  the  basis  for  an 
entire  passage  of  tension  (mm.  83-90). 

(a)  The  not'  is  the  same  on  all  beats  of  the 
measure  it  changes  only  from  one  measure  to 
the  rox.. 

(b)  Variety  i j the  passage  i;  acnieved  by 
changing  Vre  interval  In  the  figure. 

1)  Vl^  ^ r tern  is  ircliVed  as  a large, 


dls- 

o; .fcnt  interval  i±\ 

-b  natural,  a 

dcs . 

*'  ung  diminished 

seventh) . 

2)  The 

P'.Soage  ends  w:-.th 

p descending 

h c ! . 

tep. 

Laxter  rhythmic  gro -p 

phrase,  peri'd. 

a.  Eeit*  are  grouped 

" • nmall  units  ^1 

threes  (simple 

»-rovpin£);  these  ** 

i - f quivalent  t ? . 

ne  measure. 

t>  yj1 r ip Les  of  this 

♦ ;?.ole  grouping  t 

Ve  iht  phrase 

(u±>vally  four  mea 

es  here) . 

c Ihis  four-measure 

*.iesc  is  balance 

by  another 

l,.t  eclately  lollo  1 

1 p (mm*  5-8)* 

o 

ERIC 
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d.  However,  ch?£  balance  1 s upset  by  r 

(1)  A series  of  short,  tvo-messure  nhrases,  which 
combine  to  form  & six-measure  phrase  (mm,  9-14). 

(2)  The  following  long  phrase  (a  four-measure  trill 
and  e five-measure  drive  toward  the  cadence). 

e.  Finally,  the  repeated  two-bar  cadences  restore 
symmetry  (they  total  four  measures), 

f.  What  constitutes  & phrase  in  this  piece? 

(1)  fc  is  of  no  prescribed  length,  though  it  tends  to 
be  either  two  or  four  bars  l^ng. 

(2)  It  is  fairly  short  with  a clearly  defined  point  of 
arrival  (cadence  or  a pause  on  I or  V). 

(3)  Its  material  is  well  delineated  in  style;  the 
first  ohrase,  for  example  (mm.  1-4),  is  marked  by 
i ;*  * distinctive  short  long  rhythm. 

(4)  However,  this  ol  rase  Is  not  a complete  musical 
5 1 a t £ me  n t , 

(a)  It  lacks  something  ir.  iorm  and  sense;  thus. 

It  does  not  give  th*  listener  the  impression 
that  it  it  a couplets  musical  statement, 

(bl  In  thi«  cese  urm,  l-4)r 

1)  It  it  too  short  to  be  a complete 
statement , 

2)  It  does  not  have  enough  internal  contrast 
to  ta  an  entire  piece. 

3)  Ihe  end  is  too  abrupt  and  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  phrase;  it  demands 
continuation  and  resolution  of  the 
tension  of  the  large  interval  leap  and 
the  sudden  change  in  dynamics, 

g.  What  constitutes  a period  in  this  piece? 

fl)  A period  is  a group  oi  phreses  with  a point  of 
arrival  that  fcives  a convincing  impression  of 
f iral ity , 

(2)  Itere  a period  consists  of  the  instrumental 
introduction  (trim.  1-273. 

(a)  This  is  a rather  long  period. 

(b)  Iher*'  is  never  enoi  gh  sense  of  balance  and 
phrase  completion  to  signal  the  end  of  the 
period  until  measure  27. 

(3>  rertods  vie  of  ctf fettut  ler.pths; 

(a)  Fc i ip>d_l  frnjt; , i-27».  27  mm, 

(b)  jctlod  2 fjr/n,  28-f3;.  3r>  mnu 
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L)  Repo 1 l 1 ion  is  a large  factor  in  the 
length  of  *eriods» 

(c)  Ferlod  3 (mm , 6 A- 10c  ) , 45  irtn. 

1)  Vic  end  of  this  period  is  a hit  difficult 
to  determine, 

2)  At.  first,  measure  82  sounds  as  though  it 
might  be  the  enci  of  the  period. 

a)  Harmonically,  it  hs  the  end  of  the 
period,  featuring  a cadence, 
by  However,  Hie  ear  has  previously  been 
led  to  expect  multiple  cadences  at 
the  end  of  a period, 

c)  Since  mulcinle  cadences  do  not  occur, 
the  ear  must  wait  for  the  end  of  the 
piece  to  balance  the  first  two 
periods  with  ft  third, 

fc.  Melody  (<i  succession  of  musical  tones;  the  combination  of  £itch 
quality  /high  and  low  notion/  and  time  quality  or  rhythm  A on g 
and  shor^/), 

1.  Melodic  contour  (the  shape  or  outline  of  a melody), 
a.  Contour  patterns  are  varied  from  Mirase  to  phrase. 


(1)  There  are  three  patterns  discernible  in  each 
section , 

(a)  Rising  (see  mm.  28-35). 

(b)  Revolving  around  a ^oint  (see  mm.  42-49), 

(c)  Falling  (see  mm.  50-59), 

(?)  17 1 tli  some  notable  exceptions,  the  motion  is 

primarily  conjunct  (smooth), 

b.  Changes  in  direction  within  the  melody  compensate  for 
or.e  another. 

(1)  Fhrases  tend  to  return  to  their  roint  of  origin. 
(?)  Vnis  return  occurs  in  two  ways,  either: 

<o  Suddenly  {r.m,  1-4). 

(b)  Oradually  (mm.  15-27). 

c * Mu s 1 r a 1 Inter va I s , 

(1)  Distances  between  notes  are  used  to  build  melodic 
contour , 

(2)  The  different  si>ts  of  musical  intervals  contrib- 
ute to  the  Impression  of  movement  within  a motive: 
thus  • 
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(a)  Phase  1 (mm.  1-4)  uses  small  intervals 
(whole  and  half  steps)  to  move  toward  the 
end  of  the  phrase. 

(b)  Phrase  1 uses  a large  interval  (a  diminished 
seventh)  to  signa*  arrival  at  the  goal 
(m.  4). 

(3)  Intervals  are  used  to  create  conjunct  and  disjunct 
notion • 

(a)  The  intervals  of  the  first  three  measures  are 
conjunct  (half  and  whole  steps). 

(b)  There  is  one  point  of  disjunct  motion  in  the 
phrase  (the  diminished  seventh  between 
measures  3 and  4) , 

t.  ' ne Iodic  apex  (the  peak  of  melodic  contour)  gives 
shape  to  the  melody. 

(1)  Frequently,  the  apex  occurs  very  late  in  the 
pnrase,  thus  retaining  drive  toward  the  end. 

2'  An  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  f1 2 * 4rst  phrase 
(mm.  1-4),  with  its  peak  on  Ab  reserved  for  the 
end  of  the  third  measure. 

a . t-‘r ^e-sca le  contour. 

(1)  This  type  of  contour  directs  musical  movement, 
giving  shape  to  whole  passages. 

•2;  Contour  analysis  of  mm,  1-27: 

(a)  This  passage  features  an  overall  ascent  from 
C (the  tonic  root)  to  G (the  tonic  fifth)  * 

(b)  Upon  arrival  the  tonic  fifth  is  emphasized  by 
its  extension  over  four  measures  and  by 
repeated  trials. 

%c)  The  G is  stretched  tc  Ab  (its  upper  neighbor), 

1)  This  Ab  is  reached  very  early  (m.  3);  It 
is  then  reiterated  as  the  peak  of  a 
phrase  (r.  11)  and  appears  once  again  to 
lead  into  the  long  trill  (tr , 15). 

2)  The  Ab  i*  a device  for  the  injection  of 
tension  into  this  work. 

(d)  The  trill  passage  is  a focal  point  of  the 
phrase . 

1)  It  serve3  as  the  goal  of  the  initial 
ascent . 

2)  It  initiates  the  gradual  return  from  G to 

C through  a series  of  whole  and  half 

steps  (mm.  15-23). 
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(3)  What  happens  between  the  time  Ab  is  first 

reached  (m.  3)  and  the  time  when  the  descent 
from  G begins  (trill  passage,  mm.  15-18)? 

What  does  Pergolesi  to  to  keep  the  listener 
interested  between  mm.  5 and  15? 

1)  This  section  has  two  phrases: 

a)  Phrase  1 (mm.  5-8)  ends  on  Bb. 

b)  Phrase  2 (mm.  9-14)  ends  on  D. 

2)  These  phrases  revolve  around  the  tonic, 

C,  without  actually  touching  on  it;  they 
stress  the  lower  and  upper  neighbors  of 
C (Bb  and  D) . 

2.  Melodic  motives  (the  combination  of  melodic  contour  with 
rhythmic  patterns  or  motives). 

a.  Number  of  motives.  Many  small  motives. 

b . Variety  of  motives.  They  aro  quite  similar. 

c.  Relationships  between  motives.  Primarily  repetition. 

(])  Example . The  motive  of  mm,  9 -10  is.*  derived 

melodicaliy  from  tho  opening  of  the  piece  although 
it  is  rhythmically  different. 

(a)  Its  first  three  notes  (Bb,  C,  Db)  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  preceding  phrase 
(mm.  5-8). 

(b)  This  phrase  (trim#  5-8)  is  a duplicate  of  the 
first  phrase  (mm.  1-4)  a step  lower. 

(2)  Example . The  motive  of  mm.  11-12  is  also  related 
"x  to  preceding  material. 

^ (a)  Its  first  part  (m.  11)  is  the  same  as  m.  9 
\ but  -.rensposed  a fifth  higher. 

(b)  The  actual  notes  (F,  G,  Ab,  B natural)  are 
tak°n  directly  from  mm.  2-4,  including  the 
characteristic  drop  of  a diminished  seventh 
(Ab  to  B natural). 

3.  Treatment  of  melodic  material  (the  uses  of  various  forms  of 

melody  in  a composition:  tunes,  subjects,  themes;  develop- 

ment; sequence;  pictor  la  Horn)  . 

a.  Type  of  melodic  material  used  here.  Theme. 

(1)  A theme  is  not  complete  in  itself  but  is  subject 
to  change, 

(2)  It  is  pat t of  a larger  compos  it  ion . 
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(3)  Its  contour  is  subject  to  change  and  development. 

(4)  It  has  iistinctive  rhythmic  motives,  but  these 
are,  nonetheless,  subject  to  development, 

(5)  Its  motives  seem  dissimilar  although  they  are 
often  related. 

(6)  It  has  a large  range  (from  F to  high  Ab-  a tenth); 
thus,  it  is  not  easy  to  sing. 

(7)  It  is  a symmetr ica 1 ; it  does  not  contain  balanced 
phrases  and  periods. 

(8)  Its  sense  of  phrase  relationships  is  incomplete 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  piece  as  a whole. 

b . Manner  of  handling  melodic  material , 

.)  To  a certain  extent  there  is  some  development. 

(a)  The  original  motive  group  is  altered. 

(b)  For  example,  in  mm.  83-90,  the  original  group 
is  made  longir  by  tne  repetition  of 
individual  tones. 

(2)  Pergolesi  primarily  uses  sequence ; this  is  n 

typical  Baroque  development  by  extension  (spinning 
out)  . 

(a)  This  technique  consists  of  the  restatement  of 
a motive  at  a higher  or  lower  pitch  to  extend 
the  phrase. 

(b)  Example . Mm.  5-8  repeat  mm.  1-4  a step 
lower . 

(c)  Example . Mm*  43-49  develop  the  interval  of  a 
third  (Bb-Db)* 

1)  This  interval  is  immediately  derived  from 
tn.  40  (Bb-C-Db-C)  by  leaving  out  an 
intervening  note,  C. 

2)  The  passage  rotates  around  the  third  and 
repeats  it  a number  of  times. 

C.  Texture  (the  action  of  a number  of  lines  working  together  in  a 
composition  or  a section  of  a work). 

1,  Type  of  texture  in  this  work.  Jive  and  take. 

a.  This  Ls  basically  a homc^honic  texture  (melody  and 
accompaniment)  with  elements  of  counterpoint  (the 
juxtaposition  of  melodies,  one  against  the  other). 

b.  In  typical  Baroque  fashion,  this  piece  features 
polarity  of  voices. 

(1)  The  empharls  is  on  the  outer  voices  (soprano  and 
bass) . 
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(2)  The  keyboard  (organ)  fills  in  the  inner  voices 
from  numerals  indicated  in  the  score;  this 
practice  is  known  as  the  realization  of  figured 
bass  ■ 

(3)  Nevertheless,  as  in  homophonic  texture,  the  melody 
is  the  most  important  (prominent)  voice. 

(4)  The  bass  line  does  not  employ  the  same  rhythmic 
pattern  as  the  treble  (isometric  rhythm)  as  in 
true  homophonic  texture;  nonetheless,  it  is 
closely  related  to  the  soprano  line. 

(a)  It  tends  to  follow  slightly  behind  the 
treble,  changing  notes  on  the  third,  rather 
than  the  second,  beat  (see  mm.  1-3). 

(b)  However,  treble  and  bass  line  coalesce  at  the 
end  of  the  phrase  concluding  with  the  same 
rhythm  (see  m.  4). 

(5)  Phrase  structure.  As  in  true  homophonic  texture, 
a break  (caesura)  occurs  at  the  end  of  a phrase; 
here,  it  is  marked  by  the  conclusion  of  each 
phrase  with  a rest. 

i«o_te,  Replay  "Cujus  animam  gementem"  from  Pergoleei's  Stab  a t 

Ma ter.  Small  sections  may  be  played  at  the  instructor's  discretion 

throughout  the  lesson  to  illustrate  various  points  of  analysis, 

III.  Review. 

A.  Student  questions:  clarification  of  points  of  difficulty.  Ask 

students  if  they  have  any  questions.  Never  fail  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  asking  appropriate  questions. 

B.  Summary  of  lesson  and  conclusions.  Detailed  analysis  has 
revealed  a number  of  stylistic  features  that  provoked  a split 
between  progressive  and  conservative  composers  of  Pergoleui's 
day  and  for  several  hundred  years  afterward.  Rhythmically , the 
work  has  a sense  of  straightforwardness  and  directness  about 
it;  perhaps  some  felt  it  was  too  vigorous  to  be  suitable  for 
performance  in  church.  i^n  addition,  Pergolesi's  clear-cut 
phrasing,  with  the  beginnings  and  ei.ds  clearly  marked,  probably 
went  against  the  grain.  Melodiially , this  piece'  differs  from 
the  older  style  of  composition  in  its  use  of  large  intervals, 
memorable  contour,  and  emphasis  on  certain  tones  (as  ir.  the 
trill  passage).  The  texture  (give  and  take)  is  new,  as  well, 
representing  a radical  departure  from  the  polyphonic  texture 
permeating  contemporary  sacred  works. 

C.  Closing  statement.  In  our  next  lesson  we  will  complete  our 
detailed  analysis  of  this  work. 
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LESSON  PUN  NO.  4,  ANALYTICAL  PHASE,  PAR"  III 

Inscruc tional  unit:  The  Analytical  Phase  of  Exemplar  Study  in 

Aesthstic  Criticism,  Part  III. 

Reference:  Bukofzer,  Manfred.  Music  in  the  Baroque  Era  (New  York: 

W,  W.  Norton  and  Company,  Inc.,  1947). 

I . Introduction . 


A.  Objective s . Be  able  to: 

1.  Closely  examine  some  of  the  more  complex  elements  that 
make  up  this  work  of  art. 

2,  Cite  some  of  the  work's  unusual  and  expcessive 
stylistic  characteristics  which  may  hav2  caused 
controversy. 

B.  Reasons.  See  Lesson  Plan  No.  2 for  same  exemplar. 

II.  Explanation  and  demonstration.  In  this  lesson,  we  will  complete 
our  detailed  study  of  the  Pergolesi  aria  with  i discussion  of 
hamony  and  form.  Our  examination  of  these  two  categories  of 
musical  style  will  contribute  to  a more  complete  understanding  of 
Pergolesi ' s methods  of  composition. 

The  Analysis 


A.  Harmony  (the  effect  created  by  tones  sound. rig  together  or  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other). 

1.  Tonic  note  (the  central  tone  in  a work):  the  tonic  note 

here  is  C;  Pergolesi  uses  several  mean*  of  assertion  to 
establish  this  tonic  note,  oi*  tonal  ceiter: 

a.  First  impression.  The  tone  C occurs  first  in  the 
melody  (m.  1). 

b.  Frequency  (how  often  the  tone  occurs).  The  tone  does 
not  occur  particularly  often  durirg  the  course  of 

the  melody;  however,  it  appears  frequently  in  repeated 
concluding  cadences  (mm.  22-27). 

c.  Final  impression.  The  tone  C is  ‘sst  in  the  work, 
where  it  is  outstanding  for  its  projection  in  high 
range  (mm,  104-108), 

2.  Harmonic  stability  and  instability  (tie  relative  con* 
sonance,  blend,  or  "agreement"  tones  live  with  each 
other;  or  the  dissonance  and  "disagreement"  of  tones 
with  ons  another). 

a.  Stability  implies: 
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(1)  A feeling  of  rest;  poise. 

(2)  Consonance, 

(3)  Arrive!  in  harmony. 

(4)  Except  at  cadence  points,  these  qualitiec  are 
minimized  in  this  piece. 


b.  Instability  implies: 

(1)  Motion;  restlessness. 

(2)  Dissonance  (see,  for  example,  the  relationship 
between  treble  and  bass  cn  the  second  beat  of 
mm.  1-3) . 

(3)  Movement  in  harmony  (see  mra.  5-8). 

(4)  These  qualities  are  prominent  in  this  piece. 

c.  The  degree  of  stability  differs  from  various 
intervals . 

(1)  Two  very  unstable  intervals  are  prominent  in  the 
melody;  these  are: 

(a)  The  diminished  seventh  (see  mra.  3-4). 

(b)  The  tritone  (see  mra.  66,  71). 

(2)  The  effect  is  one  of  great  tension. 

(3)  A stable  interval  (such  as  the  half  step)  occurs 
only  at  cadence  points,  since  it  tends  to  stop 
motion. 

3.  Key  (a  group  of  tones  which  interact  with  one  another  to 
make  it  clear  that  one  tone  is  a central  point  of 
reference).  The  key  of  this  aria  is  C minor. 

a.  Tonic  (the  central  note  of  a group  of  tones;  a point 
of  reference  for  other  notes). 

(1)  The  tonic  in  this  piece  is  the  note  C. 

(2)  Other  notes  depend  on  the  tonic  for  their 
relative  positions,  thus: 

(a)  C is  the  focal  point  of  phrase  1 (mm.  1-4), 
which  begins  and  ends  on  that  tone. 

(b)  Phrases  2 and  3 (mm.  5-8;  9-14)  are  related 
to  phrase  1;  their  concluding  tones  sur- 
round the  tone  C in  the  C minor  scale. 

(3)  On  the  other  hand,  the  tonic  depends  on  other 
tones  for  clarification  and  support. 

(a)  Although  the  piece  is  in  the  key  of  0 
minor,  the  tone  0 is  not  especially 
prominent . 
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(b  i The  piece  is  ir  r'i»  k^y  of  C mi  or  by 
1 replication,  rather  tnan  by  dit ;t 
statement. 

i)  Large  section-*  os  the  work  rt-/olve 

around  Eb  and  At,  the  upper  aoi  lower 
thirds  cf  C mir^r  (see  mm.  42  (3), 
Details  such  fl  th e Inserts  i of  these 
t*G  tones  into  * 0 minor  cent  vt  (see 
tnn.  23  and  23),  reinforce  thio  1drge- 
scale  design;  hey  infer  th*t  i;e 
design  was  de; ferrate  on  the  ps  t 
ha  composer. 


4.  St  -r ie  (a  Sirius  of  nr  tes  of  a key  tYa^  proceeds  sropvise 
in  one  di  lection-  either  up  or  aovn;,  This  piece  uses 
th-  C minor  seal*.  . 

a.  Minor  scale  (a  arrangement  cf  vnolt  and  hal*  -teps). 
rhe  C crlnor  s^ale  used  here  is:  5 UP  r <UI>  V 
half  steps  be  ween  0 and  Eb;  ? oii  *\b ; B ard  ..  . the 
i.e>t  are  whole  ■-  *epo) . 


i)  The  minoi  bale's  ability  't  define  a tone  is 
less  strong  trior  that  of  the  major  scale. 
f t)  Tne  mi  no*,  niiyd  (C  to  Ebj  provides  the 
characteristic  color  of  the  minor  key. 

-)  The  type  ft  minor  scale  use:  her9  is  calle^ 

the  harmonic  minor  because  ; c uses  the  leading 
tone  (B)  foi  a tersion-resn  aiioi  effect. 


5.  Chcrd (combinations  ct  three  or  m-jr  :onts  as  a grejp/, 
a*  Ty^es .of  chords  p edomlnant  in  this  piece. 


■ 1 ' yj.ior  triad 

(a  Contain  a minor  third  itove  the  lowest 
note  ir  O e triad. 

(n)  In  a mir  u key,  the  no.- c common  chords 

(I,  17,  ord  V)  are  ivsj  1 1 y minor  chords, 
t c ^ In  this  ^iece,  the  V 'herd  i3  usually 

major  a cadences;  Pi. poles*,  inserts  * 
natural  ;the  major  thi *d  of  G ard  the 
lead  to  * to  C)  in  pis  e of  Bb. 

U ) Dlmirl shed  ti lad 

(a''  A trifcd  in  which  the  ti  fth  is  smaller 
than  tht  perfect  fifth. 

(b  ! This  triad  is  used  tu  carry  movement 
forward  (aea  m.  12). 
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(c)  It  contains  the  tritcne,  an  unstable 
interval;  and  it  is  not  a point  of  arrival. 

(d)  It  is  extremely  useful  to  keep  a piece 
from  stagnating  within  the  tonic  key. 

(3)  Seventh  chord . 

,a)  A four-rote  chord,  with  the  interval  of 
a seventh  between  its  two  outer  voices 
(see  mm.  22.  24,  and  26). 

^b)  It  is  dissonant  in  sound,  and  thus  selves 
for  purposes  of  musical  movement. 

<c*)  It  appears  in  this  piece  if.  cadential 

progressions  (V^-I);  it  is  the  last  in  a 
series  of  musical  movements  toward 
stability. 

b.  Importance  of  chord  types;  a piece  with  mi.no?:  chords, 
diminished  triads,  and  seventh  chords  gives  the 
impression  of  restlessness  and  motion, 

6.  Cadences  < chord  progressions  or  sequences  used  to  create 
harmonic  effects  of  arrival;  consisting  primarily  of  a 
relationship  betvTeen  tonic  and  dominant  chords,  they 
provide  a strong  statement  of  key-*a  clear  and  definitive 
impression  at  the  beginnings  and  ends  of  phrases  and 
periods) . 

a.  Types  of  cadences  employed  in  this  piece. 

( 1 ) A u h en_t  ic  c adence  . 

Definition : a progression  from  the  dominant 

to  the  tonic  chord  (Y-I>,  with  both  chords 
in  root  position. 

[hi  Examples . 

1)  It  is  found  at  the  ends  of  musical 

periods,  hasized  by  repetition 

(nn>.  22-27;  mm.  53-63;  mm.  103-106). 

4)  It  occurs  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
composition  (mm.  103-108). 

( 2 ) Ha T f _ radence . 

Ci 1 * * 4 Oef ini t ion:  a pause  on  the  dominant 

chord  (V). 

> Kx ample . There  is  a parse  on  the  tore  G 
half  way  through  the  first  period  (n.  14); 
a:i  incomplete  harmnic  statement,  this 
wilt  eventually  be  balanced  by  the  tonic 
conclusion  of  the  period  (ti.  27). 
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7.  Distribution  of  tonal  centers:  modulation  (how  tonal 

centers  are  arranged  in  a work;  shifts  of  key  during  a 
piece  to  maintain  interest). 

a . Types  of  modulations . 

(1)  Gradual  modulation  (occurs  over  a period  of  time). 
See  mm.  36-41,  transition  to  Eb,  the  relative 
major  of  C minor. 

(2)  Abrupt  modulation  (occurs  suddenly,  without 
warning).  See  m.  5,  a sudden  introduction  of 
Bb,  the  dominant  of  Eb. 

b.  Function  of  modulation:  to  give  large-scale  contour 

(shape)  to  long  works. 

2 . Methods  of  nodulat ion . 

(1)  Introduce  a foreign  tone  (one  that  does  not 

belong  in  the  principal  key):  See  the  intro- 

duction of  Bb  in  m.  32. 

(2)  This  leads  toward  the  new  key. 

(a)  Bb  is  unrelated  to  the  tonic,  C minor. 

(b)  . However,  it  is  forward  relating  to  Eb 

(Bb  is  the  V of  Eb). 

(c)  More  and  more  tones  point  to  this  new  key; 
the  tones  Eb,  Ab,  and  Bb  (I,  IV,  and  V in 
the  key  of  Eb)  are  increasingly  prevalent. 

(3)  Then,  Pergolasi  makes  a cadence,  to  the  new  key. 

(a)  Here,  despite  all  previous  signs  to  the  con- 
trary, Ab,  not  Eb,  turns  out  to  be  the  goal. 

(b)  Ihpre  is  a deceptive  dwelling  on  Eb 
(mm . 42-49), 

(c)  However,  Pergolesi  does  not  make  a cadence 
to  Eb,  and  the  tone  Db  (the  seventh  of  Eb) 
repeatedly  intrudes. 

(d)  Eb  is  used  as  a delay  tactic,  avoiding  a 
cadence  to  Ab;  eventually  the  Ab  isi 
achieved- -but  only  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  period  (mm.  53-63). 

B.  Form  (general  principles  an  schemes  which  govern  the  structure 
of  a composition,  organizing  the  effects  of  movement  and 
arrival  on  a large  scale). 

1.  Relationship  between  statement  and  counters tatement  (how 
motive?;,  phrases,  cadences,  and  other  musical  effects  are 
connected  or  associated  with  one  another). 
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Statement 

Counter f tatemen ts 

1.  Motive  (mm.  1-4). 

a. 

Repetition  of  the  motive  at 
another  interval  (mm.  5-3). 

b. 

Variation  of  the  motive 
(mm.  9-14). 

c . 

Contrast  (mm.  15-27). 

2.  Melody  (ma.  1-27). 

a. 

Repetition  of  the  m^ody. 

(1)  Exact  repetition  (mm. 
28-37), 

(2)  Altered  repetition 
(mm.  38-63). 

b. 

Use  of  a contrasting  melody, 
closely  related  to  the 
principal  melody  (mm.  64-73). 

3.  Half  cadence  (m.  14). 

a. 

Authentic  cadence  (mm,  22-27). 

4.  Tonal  center  or  key 

(ram.  1-27). 

a , 

Contrasting  key  (mm.  42-63). 

b. 

Return  to  the  home  key  (mm.  64 
82)  as  a counterst atement  to 
the  contrasting  key. 

j.  Phrase  fain.  1-4). 

a. 

Answering  phrase  of  comparable 
length,  giving  rise  to 
symmetrical  construction 
(rrxra,  5-8). 

b. 

Answering  phrases  of  markedly 
different  length,  giving  rise 
to  asymmetrical  construction 
(various  phrases  from  m.  9 to 
ra.  27). 

2.  Type  of  form  (how  this  piece  extends  itself  in  time). 

Since  this  piece  dates  frfcra  a transitional  period,  it 
c '.inbir.es  features  from  several  musical  styles, 

a.  Continuous  structure  (Baroque). 

(1.)  Definition : to  spin  out  movement  continuously 

(this  applies  to  many  sections  of  this  work), 
without  clearly  marked  articulations  or  breaks 
(this  is  less  applicable). 

? ' Charac  ter  .sties . 

(a)  Continuous  structure  shows  little  uniformity; 
phrases  are  of  different  lengths. 
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(b)  There  are  few  strong  points  of  arrival 
(here,  these  coincide  with  the  ends  of 
periods) . 

(c)  Points  of  arrival  are  not  evenly  spaced 
(they  appear  at  intervals  of  36  and  45 
measures) . 

(3)  The  primary  mode  of  organization  in  this  piece 
is  the  rise  and  fall  of  dynamic  intensity,  with 
the  forte  trill  passage  as  the  focal  point. 

b.  Sectional  structure  (Classical). 

(1)  Definition : the  addition  of  well-defined 

phrases  and  periods  to  the  original  statement 
(only  partially  true  of  this  work). 

(2)  Characteristics  found  in  this  piece. 

(a)  There  are  clearly  marked  phrases  (use  of 
silence  at  the  end  of  a phrase)  and 
periods  (strong,  repeated  cadences). 

(b)  There  are  well-defined  points  of  arrival. 

(c)  The  work  is  neatly  organized  in  distinct 
sec  t ions . 

( 3 ) Characteristics  which  are  not  found  in  this  piece . 

(a)  There  are  no  phases  of  movement  of 
approximately  the  sami  length. 

(b)  There  is  little  sense  of  balance  and 
clear-cut  outlines. 

(c)  The  principal  musical  interest  does  not 
lie  within  fixed  limits. 

(d)  The  melodic  material  used  is  valuable  not 
sc  much  for  itself,  but  for  what  will 
happen  to  it. 

c.  Specific  form  of  this  work. 

(1)  At  first  glance,  this  piece  seems  to  bear  a 
three-part  structure  (ABA),  outlined  as 
follows : 

(a)  Orchestral  introduction  (A),  mm.  1-27. 

(b)  Restatement  of  principal  motive,  with 
alteration  (A1),  mm.  28-63. 

(c)  Contrasting  section  (B),  mm.  64-82. 

(d)  Return  to  beginning,  with  alteration 

(A1?. 

(2)  However,  although  this  piece  bears  rudimentary 
elements  of  ABA  form,  it  Is  not  a true  tri- 
partite (three-part)  structure. 
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(3)  Characteristics  of  a three-part  structure  are 

follows: 

(a)  It  brings  back  the  first  part  of  the 
piece  at  the  end  (uCt  true  here;  the 
composer  wor^s  by  successively  developing 
his  original  motive,  rather  than  by  con- 
trasting a new  motive  against  the 
original) . 

(b)  It  rounds  off  the  form  more  completely. 

(c)  It  is  accompanied  by  a return  of  the 
original  melody  (this  does  not  occur 
her»,  9ince  the  original  melody  is 
retained  throughout-- though  in  different 
forms) . 

(c)  There  are  many  strong  points  of  arrival, 
evenly  spaced  (here,  there  are  few 
points  of  arrival;  they  are  distantly 
spaced) . 

(4)  Reason  for  the  seeming  inconsistencies  of  this 
work;  the  composer  lived  in  a transitional 
period;  thus,  the  piece  demonstrates  Earoque 
continuous  structure,  with  evident  tendencies 
toward  tripartite  (AEA)  form  of  the  approaching 
Classical  era* 

Note , Replay  "Cujus  animam  gementem,1'  from  Pergolesi's  Stabat 
Mater.  Small  sections  may  be  played  at  the  instructor's  dis- 
cretion throughout  the  lesson  to  illustrate  various  points  of 
ar  alys is . 

III.  Review. 

A.  Student  questions:  clarification  of  points  of  difficulty.  Ask 

students  if  they  have  any  questions.  Do  not  fail  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  asking  appropriate  questions. 

B.  Summary  of  lesson  and  conclusions.  Once  again,  careful 
analysis  of  this  work  has  shown  us  pome  of  the  stylistic 
features  which  may  have  caused  controversy  between  pro- 
gressive and  conservative  composers  for  several  hundred 
years  after  its  composition.  Karnoni c si ly , this  piece  is 
the  antithesis  of  conservative  style:  it  features  harmonic 
instability,  chords  designed  to  give  the  impression  of 
restlessness  end  motion,  and  deceptive  tonal  areas.  Because 
of  its  combination  of  elements  of  Baroque  and  Classical  form, 
combining  continuous  and  section? 1 structure,  the  Pergolesi 
style  could  only  have  * roved  puzzling  to  composers  writing 

in  standaid  church  style. 

C.  Closing  statement.  In  our  next  lesson,  we  will  take  another 
look  t this  work,  examining  it  for  Its  intemretive  values. 
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LESSON  PLAN  NO.  5,  INTERPRETIVE  PHASE 

Instructional  unit:  The  Interpretive  Phase  of  Exemplar  Study  in 

Aesthetic  Criticism. 

Reference:  Bukofzer,  Manfred*  Music  in  the  Baroque  Era  (New  York: 

W.  W,  Norton  and  Company,  Inc.,  1947). 

I . Introduction , 


A,  Objectives.  Be  able  to: 


1,  Say  something  about  the  meaning  of  this  work  of  art  as  a 
whole . 

2,  Describe  the  use  of  new  musical  techniques  in  a transi- 
tional period  to  vivify  a traditional  text. 


B.  Reasons . Frequently,  interpretations  tend  to  be  the  first 
judgments  made  about  a work  of  art  preceding  description  and 
analysis.  However,  interpretation  may  also  follow  the  first 
two  phases  of  exemplar  study;  it  Mtnay  amplify,  modify,  or 
even  radically  alter  the  original  interpretation..,.111  The 
third  phase  of  exemplar  study,  interpretation,  Mis  often  taken 
as  the  most  meaningful  and  enriching  phase  of  transaction 
between  a percipient  and  a work  of  art...."^ 


Note . ^alphA,  Smith.  An  Exemplar  Approach  to  Education, 
A Preliminary  Report  (Urbana , Illinois:  University  of 

Illinois  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  1967),  p.  62. 


Note . 


2Ibld. . p.  62. 


II.  Explanation  and  demonstration.  We  know  something  about  the  back- 
ground of  this  piece--that  it  was  an  atypical  religl work  for 
its  time--and  we  are  nov  familiar  with  the  translation  of  its 
text,  which  depicts  the  grief  of  Mary  after  the  Crucifixion,  In 
addition,  we  have  done  an  exhaustive  analysis  to  bi  ng  out 
various  details  of  the  music  itself  which  may  have  contributed  to 
the  continuing  dispute  over  the  work's  merits.  Now  we  should 
ask:  What  are  some  possible  rela tionships  between  the  text  and 

'he  music?  How  did  Pergolesi  use  expressive  compositional  devices 
to  portray  the  meaning  of  the  words? 

If  we  listen  carefully,  we  notice  that  Pergolesi  uses  the 
same  brief,  thr^e-line  text  over  and  over,  freqiently  repeating 
the  last  line.  Altogether,  the  text  is  used  four  times  in  the 
spcn  of  this  short  work.  Pergolesi  -.ends  to  repeat  short  phrases 
c ' the  music,  too,  such  as  a passage  in  which  he  circles  around 
the  same  five-note  sequence  until  he  comes  to  a complete  halt 
(see  ti¥n.  42-49;  the  repetitions  are  as  follow?  : mm.  42-43; 

mm.  44-45;  mm.  46-47).  Perhaps,  consciously  or  not,  this 
repetition  was  meant  to  be  associated  with  the  overwhelming, 
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numbing  effect  of  tiie  Crucifixion  on  Mary  (in  many  paintings  she  is 
shown  swooning  in  the  arms  of  other  spectators). 

To  fully  understand  and  appreciate  this  wci;k,  the  percipient 
would  have  to  know  the  text  translation  and  identify  with  Mary; 
putting  himself  in  Mary's  place,  he  would  then  be  more  fully  aware 
of  her  sorrow  and  anguish.  To  a certain  extent  the  music  has 
expressive  devices  of  an  emotional  nature  written  directly  into 
it;  these  do  not  represent  any  specific , nameable  feelings,  but  are 
dramatic  Baroque  ways  of  signifying  a general  state  of  emotion. 

A number  of  musical  techniques  that  probably  went  counter  to 
the  Baroque  aesthetic  for  church  music  are  employed  in  this  work  to 
suggest  Mary's  feelings.  Many  elements  of  the  piece,  no  doubt, 
were  extremely  puzzling  to  Pergolesi's  contemporaries,  who  regarded 
the  Stabat  Mater  as  an  inferior  composition.  They  may  have 
wondered,  for  instance,  about  the  appropriateness  of  beginning  a 
piece  on  such  a somber  subject  with  vigorous  rhythmic  patterns; 
wouldn't  some  slow  dirge  have  been  more  suitable  than  the  almost 
gay  opening  measures? 

Possibly,  though,  this  liveliness  may  have  been  intentional. 
Any  number  of  specific  interpretations  are  feasible;  perhaps  the 
composer  had  some  particular  idea  in  mind--such  as  a comparison 
between  the  living,  grieving  Mary  and  the  still,  static,  emptiness 
of  death.  Perhaps  Pergolesi  wished  to  imply  that,  while  the  Flesh 
was  foreve*'  dead,  the  Word  of  Christ  was  forever  alive  and  radiant. 
However,  if  the  composer  did  have  any  such  thoughts,  he  never 
openly  expressed  them;  so  we  cannot  say  with  certainty  that  t.ny  one 
interpretation  of  this  aria  is  correct. 

The  only  valid  interpretations  are  those  gleaned  from  examina- 
tion of  the  music  itself.  Analysis  of  this  piece  shows  that 
Pergolesi  used  compositional  techniques  associated  with  tension  in 
music  rather  than  repose.  Primary  among  these  are:  brief,  sudden 

dynamic  concrasts;  long,  forte , brilliant  trills;  unusually  vide , 
angular  melodic  leaps;  chromaticism;  and  dissonant  suspensions. 

All  of  these  dramatic  devices  were,  at  the  time  of  this  work's 
composition,  considered  more  properly  in  the  realm  of  opera  rather 
than  in  a sacred  work.  However,  Pergolesi  probably  felt  that  he 
had  exhausted  the  available  resources  at  his  commard  and  felt: 
unconstrained  in  borrowing  the  musical  language  of  the  theatc:r  to 
express  an  inherently  dramatic  subject.  The  end  justified  the 
means . 

NotP . Replay  "Cujus  animam  gementem"  from  Pergolesi's  Stabat 
Mater . 


III.  Review. 

A.  Student  questions:  clarification  of  points  of  difficulty,  ask 

students  if  they  have  any  question.  Remind  them  th^t  their 
questions  are  welcome  at  any  point  during  the  lesson. 
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B.  Summary  of  lesson.  Music  is  used  in  this  work  as  a means  of 
expressing  human  feelings.  It  is  neither  possible  nor 
desirable  to  "read11  any  specific  ideas  into  this  work,  though. 

C.  Closing  statement.  Each  stage  of  our  study  of  this  work  has 
revealed  another  facet  of  a deceptively  simple  composil "on.  In 
our  next  lesson  we  will  attempt  to  make  an  evaluation  of  this 
work--to  asses3  its  merits  in  terms  of  the  music,  itself,  and 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  era  in  which  it  was  written. 
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LESSON  PLrtN  NO.  6,  EVALUATIVE  PHASE 


Instructional  unit:  The  Evaluative  Phase  of  Exemplar  Study  in 

Aesthetic  Criticism. 

Reference:  Bukofzer,  Manfred.  Music  in  the  Baroque  Era  (New  York: 

W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  Inc.,  1947). 

I • Introdi  .cl  ion . 

A,  Objectives.  Be  able  to: 

1.  Make  an  assessment  of  the  Pergolesi  "Cujus  animam  gen-iCntem" 
to  determine  its  merit. 

2.  Say  whether  the  work  is  good  or  bad,  based  upon  an 
examination  of  its  aesthetic  qualities. 

B.  Ref  sons . Although  the  descriptive,  analytical,  and 
interpretive  phases  of  aesthetic  criticism  are  important 
facets  of  the  study  of  a work  of  art,  the  ultimate  test  of 
"wt ether  v student  i9  genuinely  developing  as  an  aesthetic 
kncwer,  is  to  have  him  make  an  evaluation  of  the  object  in 
que  st ion . 

Note . ^Ralph  A.  Smith,  An  Exerplar  Approach  to  Education. 

A Preliminary  Report  (Urbana,  Illinois:  University  of 

Illinois  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  1967),  p.  69. 

II.  Explanation  and  demonstration.  Since  it  was  written  over  200  yeuis 
ago,  the  Pergolesi  Stabat  Mater--a  portion  of  which  we  have  been 
study ing--has  been  controversial.  In  the  past  some  critics  felt 
the  work  was  too  close  to  "buffo"  opera  style  (for  example, 
Pergolesi1 s own  La  Serva  Padrona),  rather  than  the  style  of  saci  . J 
music  of  the  time.  Other  contemporaries,  however,  saw  Pergolesi  as 
a "'child  of  taste  and  of  elegance,  and  nursling  of  the  muses1.1'* 

A modern  critic  thinks  that  "Pergolesi1 s Stabat  Ma ter . , . exempl 1 1 '< c s 
the  fragile  texture,  the  admirably  balanced  phrasing,  and  the 
lyrically  sentimental  tone  of  much  Italian  religious  music  of  t 
eighteenth  century. "3 

2 

Not e . Paul  Henry  Lang.  Music  in  Western  Civilization  (New  Vo.k. 
W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  Inc.,  1941),  p.  483. 

3 

Note.  Donald  Jay  Grout,  A History  of  Western  Music  (New  York: 

W,  W.  Norton  and  Company,  Inc.,  1966),  p.  330. 

In  our  own  time  a conflict  of  opinion  still  rages;  thus, 
everyone  is  free  to  make  his  own  assessment  of  this  piece.  There 
is  no  such  thin^  as  a perfect  Judgment  or  appraisal  of  a work  of 
art.  Human  beings  differ  from  one  another  in  many  respects-- 
chiefly  in  termperament  and  background- - and  any  evaluation 
(providing  ft  is  done  honestly  and  stems  from  actual  examination  of 
the  music)  may  be  considered  valid. 
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A mistake  in  evaluation  which  the  student  must  guard  against, 
however,  is  to  assess  a work  for  what  it  is  not ; i.e.,  he  trust  have 
enough  historical  information  about  a work  such  as  the  Pergolesi 
exemplar  to  realize  that,  along  with  the  Mozart  and  Verdi  Requiems , 
it  is  neither  a church  work,  nor  is  it  strictly  secular.  That  is, 
it  does  not  resemble  the  typical  Neapolitan  church  style  of  its 
time  which  was  "capable  of  rising  to  great  heights  of  earnest- 
ness."^ That  Pergolesi  could  write  in  this  style  if  he  so  chose  is 
demonstrated  in  his  impressive  ten-part  masses  with  double  chorus. 
Rather,  as  the  critic  Alfred  Einstein  has  pointed  out,  "the  'Stabat 
Mater1  is  nothing  more  than  a Good  Friday  Hymn  of  a single  mortal 
to  the  Mother  of  God,  not  intended  for  a Church  Festival,  but  for 
the  edification  of  a small  circle;... it  is  sacred  chamber  music 
[italics  nin0  a Duetto  spir ituale  . "5 

4 

Note . Alfred  Einstein.  Prefatory  essay  for  Giovanni  Battista 
Pergolesi's  Stabat  Mater,  Edition  Eulenburg  No.  973  (London: 

Ernst  Eulenburg,  Ltd,,  1927?),  ii. 

Note  . ~*Ibid . , ii. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  evaluate  a work  such  as  this  is  not  in 
t^rms  of  our  expectations  of  what  it  shou Id  be  like  (based  on  our 
knowledge  of  other  works  of  the  period),  but,  rather,  in  terms  of 
the  work  itself.  A good  basic  question  to  ask  might  be:  does  it 

have  sufficient  unity  within  itself  to  make  sense  to  us?  Another 
important  question  is:  What  means  of  var ie tv  did  the  composer 

employ  to  hold  our  interest? 

Our  analysis  of  this  piece  has  revealed  numerous  unifying 
devices.  Some  of  the  more  obvious  are:  (1)  the  use  of  the 

Baroque  "walking  bass"  in  low  strings  and  organ  throughout,  (2)  the 
continuing  string  orchestration,  and  (3)  numerous  repetitions  of 
the  brief  text.  Fhy thmically , the  work  is  unified  by  the  repetition 
of  small  patterns  and  phrases;  melodical ly , it  tends  to  repeat  the 
line  exactly  or  sequentially;  and  harmonically . it  tends  to  circle 
around  a few  closely  related  keys.  Large-scale  unity  is  achieved 
by  the  resemblance  between  the  beginning,  and  the  end  of  the  work; 
by  rounding  out  the  form,  Pergolesi  gives  the  listener  a sense  of 
completion . 

The  danger  in  a work  such  as  this  is  that  it  will  become  too 
unified;  there  will  be  so  many  points  of  similarity  that  the  ear 
will  cease  to  expect  anything  new,  resulting  in  boredom. 

Pergolesi’s  solution  to  this  problem,  in  this  writer’s  estimation, 
is  the  reason  why  this  piece  can  be  classified  as  "good."  The 
principal  means  jf  variety  are:  (l)  dramatic  juxtapositions  of 

loud  and  soft  dynamics , (2)  sudden,  unexpected  melodic  leaps, 

(3)  and  the  use  of  chromatic  harmony  to  create  tension  and 
expressivity.  Large-scale  diversity  is  obtained  by  the  contrast 
between  the  instrumental  Introduction  and  the  vocal  solo  (a  sirple, 
but  effective,  device);  as  well  a*.  by  the  Injection  of  an 
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unexpected  rising  chromatic  passage  over  a sustained  pedal  (in 
place  of  a return  to  the  beginning). 

The  simple,  unpretentious,  appealing  style  of  the  Stabat  Mater 
and  other  similar  works  "influenced  the  future  course  of  a century 
of  music. ..as  only  Monteverdi  had  be  fore . . . f Pergolesi ] . . . 

Pergoles i . . . crea ted  a bewitching  melodic  art  that  has  not  lost  its 
freshness  up  to  our  day... .The  marvelously  fresh  tone,  radiant 
color,  lightness,  and  melodiousness .. .affected  his  contemporaries 
like  a miracle. 1T  Mozart  may  have  gained  some  of  the  inspiration 
for  the  lyric  aspects  of  his  style  from  Pergolesi;  the  famous 
Barber  of  Seville  by  Rossini  owes  much  to  the  eighteenth  century 
master;  and,  quite  unexpectedly,  in  our  own  time  Igor  Stravinsky 
constructed  his  Pulcinella  on  themes  from  works  of  that  minor 
master,  Pergolesi. 

Note . Replay  "Cujus  animam  gementem"  from  Pergolesi's  S taba t 
Mater. 

Not e . ^Lang,  p.  455. 

III.  Review . 

A.  Student  questions:  clarification  of  points  of  difficulty.  Ask 

students  if  they  have  any  questions. 

A.  Summary  of  the  lesson.  This  work  is  evaluated  as  "good"  because 
it  achieves  diversity  by  several  methods  while  maintaining  a 
unified  framework. 

C.  Closing  statement.  We  have  come  full  circle  now,  examining  our 
exemplar  from  four  different  angles:  the  descriptive,  the 

analytical,  the  interpretive,  and  the  evaluative.  Perhaps  we 
nov  have  some  insight  into  a method  of  dealing  with  a 
controversial  work  which  defies  "pigeonholing"  because  of  its 
fresh,  novel  approach  to  composition.  In  practice,  the  four 
aspects  of  aesthetic  criticism  should  be  combined  and  continually 
overlapping;  however,  for  purposes  of  writing  lesson  plans,  they 
must,  of  necessity,  be  kept  separate 
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EXEMPLAR  AKA  LYSIS  NO.  2:  "Mpnuet"  from 

Maurice  Ravel 1 s L£  Tombeau  dg  Couperin 


Primary  Concepts 

A.  Qualities  of  sound 

1*  Level  of  sound 

a.  This  work  lies  mostly  in  middle  to  high  piano  register. 

b.  The  composer  inserts  some  low  tones  occasionally  in  the 
bass  line  for  color* 

2*  Amount  of  sound 

a.  The  pieca  is  scored  for  solo  piano. 

3.  Color  of  sound 

a.  The  timbre  is  subdued , - even  muff led , throughout* 

b.  This  tone  color  is  further  emphasized  at  one  point 
by  the  use  of  the  soft  pedal  ("Sourd iner',  m.  29). 

4.  Strength  of  sound 

a.  With  a few  exceptions,  dynamics  are  soft  throughout. 

b.  The  markings  are  mostly  either  piano  or  pianissimo. 

c.  There  are  two  brief  loud  points,  reached  by  crescendo 
and  left  by  decrescendo  (m,  57;  m.  Ill), 

d.  Brief  crescendos  and  de crescendos  are  used  within  the 
phrase  to  mark  high  points  (see  mm.  5-6;  m.  12;  and 
mm.  21-24,  for  example). 

e.  Longer  c rescendos  and  decre scendcs  provide  motion 
during  harmonically  static  sections  (seel  mm.  49-64, 
a long  pedal  on  G;  mm.  105-120)* 

B.  Qjalities  of  movement 

1.  Pace  of  movement.  In  keeping  with  the  stately  nature  of  a 

minuet,  the  tempo  is  allegro  moderato  (moderately  fast). 

2.  Regularity  of  movement.  The  pace  remains  the  same  throughout 

the  entire  piece,  except  for  the  last  five  measures  (mm. 

123-128)  which  grer ;ly  slew  down  to  a very  slow  tempo. 
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3.  Articulation  of  movement  (the  flow  of  a piece;  whether  a 

workfs  movement  is  continuous  or  separated), 

a.  Motion  is  continuous,  with  little  separation  between 
phrases , 

b.  Tli is  continuity  is  deliberate  or.  the  part  of  the 
composer, 

1)  Phrase  endings  are  somewhat  elided  by  continuing 
quarter  note  motion  in  the  bass  (see  mm,  4 and  8, 
for  example) » 

2)  Some  phrases  end  in  mid-measure  to  encourage 
continuity  (see  irau,  4 and  12,  which  conclude 
their  respective  phrates  on  the  second  beat), 

3)  Long  slurs  over  phrases  (see  mm.  33-40)  and 
successive  sustair:d  eighth  note:*  within  the 
measure  (see  mm.  111  and  115)  also  help  create 
the  feeling  of  continuity, 

4.  Intensity  of  movement 

a.  The  manner  of  movement  is  gentle  throughout, 

1)  Accents  are  fairly  evenly  distributed  through 
the  measure,  with  no  heavy  stress  on  any  single 
beat , 

2)  There  is  minimal  rhythmic  motion  in  the  bass  line 
frequently,  the  bass  and  treble  have  identical 
rhythm, 

3)  Dynamic  s are  soft,  with  few  contrasts,  none 
sudden , 

4)  Frequently,  harmonic  dissonance  is  prepared  by 
suspension,  adding  to  the  overall  effect  of 
gentle  motion, 

C,  Points  of  arrival 

1,  Clarity  of  arrival 

a.  The  piece  alternates  between  frequent,  clear  points 
of  arrival  and  covered  points  oi  arrival, 

b.  The  clear  points*  of  arrival  usually  coincide  with  the 
end  of  a phrase  (see  mm,  4 and  8),  and  are  marked  by 
a pause  on  a long  tone. 
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c.  The  covered  points  of  arrival  tend  to  occur  in 

mid-measure  (see  m.  12,  beat  2);  come  at  irregular 
intervals,  rather  than  every  four  or  eight  measures; 
and  encourage  continuing  motion  with  brief  note 
values* 

2.  Finality  of  arrival 

a.  The  work  is  marked  by  weak  points  of  arrival 

(cadences)  in  order  to  keep  the  piece  in  motion* 

b*  For  example,  the  first  e igh t- Measure  section 

incorporates  two  clear,  but  weak,  points  of  arrival: 

1)  m*  4 

a)  The  tonic  is  complete,  with  root  in  the 
treble . 

b)  However,  there  is  no  standard  cadent ial 
progression,  such  ns  1-1Y,  V-I,  and  the  V 
chord  emerges  from  superimposed  XV  and  V 
chords  occurring  simultaneously. 

2)  m,  8 

a)  This  cadence  is  harmonically  weak. 

1)  It  is  a deceptive  cadence:  instead  of 
moving  from  V of  V (A)  to  V (D) , Ravel 
progresses  to  VI  of  V (B)--this  is  III 
in  the  home  key* 

2)  The  V chord  is  incomplete  (missing  the 
fifth,  G) , while  the  chord  of  resolution 
has  the  fifth  (F$)  in  the  treble,  to 
encourage  continuity* 

c.  The  steady  four-bar  pattern  contributes  to  the 
feeling  of  arrival,  even  though  the  cadences  are 
weak  * 

3*  Emphasis  of  arrival 

a.  Arrival  in  this  piece  is  usually  de-emphas ized  . 

b.  lhere  are  no  added  accents;  only  lengthened  rhythmic 
values  indicate  a point  of  arrival. 

c.  Dynamics  are  soft--they  are  either  the  same  as  the  rest 
of  the  phrase,  or  return  to  the  same  dynamics  ai  the 
beginning  of  the  phrjse* 
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d.  There  is  no  pause  after  arrival;  motion  is  continuous 
between  phrases* 

e.  There  are  few  melodic  leaps  to  or  away  from  the  point 
of  a r r iva 1 • 

D,  Interaction  of  movement  and  arrival  (the  ci nation  of  phases 
of  musical  movement). 

1.  Length  of  phases  of  movement 

a.  Phases  of  movement  in  this  piece  are  of  two  contrasting 
types: 

1)  Short,  equal,  symmetrical,  balanced  four-bar 
phrases  (see  mm.  1-8) * 

2)  Unequal,  asymmetrical,  unbalanced  phrases  of 
varying  lengths  (see  mm.  9-24). 

2.  Approach  to  the  point  of  arrival 

a.  The  composer  employs  a sceady  approach  to  the  point 
of  arrivaL,  using  equal  note  values  for  the  most 
par  t . 

b,  A falling  melodic  line,  reaching  its  lowest  point  at 
the  end  of  the  phrase,  tends  to  define  points  cf 
arrival . 


II*  Secondary  concepts 
A.  Rhythm 

1.  Beat.  Quite  marked  and  easily  detectable  throughout  the 

piece . 

2.  Tempo  (pace) 

a.  Allegro  moderate.  Moderately  fast  and  moving, 

b.  Pace  is  the  same  throughout  the  piece,  except  for  the 
last  five  measures,  which  gradually  slow  down 
(ralentir  beaucoup t mm.  124-5)  to  a very  slow  pace 
(tr^s  lent,  mm.  126-8). 

3.  Meter  (the  steady  flow  of  beats  organized  into  small 
group) , 

a.  Type  of  grouping;  simple  triple  meter 

1)  The  measure  contains  three  beats. 

2)  The  quarter  note  is  the  element  of  the  beat . 

3)  Tbesp  beats  are  not  subdivisions  of  a more  ptimaiy 
beat . 
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4.  Note  values 

a*  There  is  a fairly  even  distribution  of  weight 

throughout  the  measure  because  of  the  combination 
of  long  and  short  notes. 

1)  The  effect  of  arrival  is  assigned  to  long  notes 
i&ee  mm.  4 tnd  8) . 

2)  Short  notes  give  the  impression  of  movement  (see 
mm..  1-3;  5-7). 

b.  Notes  are  frequently  tied  over  the  bar  (see  mm.  5-7) 
and  are  shared  in  common  by  chords  in  sequence  (see 
m.  3) . 

c.  Sonority  is  emphasized  by  sustained  tones: 

1)  Frequently,  tones  or  entire  chords  are  sustained 
through  the  measure  (see  mm.  9-24). 

2)  An  unusual  effect  is  obtained  (see  mm.  9-24)  by 
sustaining  a single  tone  nearly  to  the  following 
beat;  this  is  indicated  by  a slur  extending  from 
the  note  (on  the  second  beat  of  the  measure)  to 
the  following  rest  (on  the  third  beat  of  the 
measure) , 

3)  A long-short  pattern  typifies  tie  ,JMusetteu 
portion  of  this  piece  (mm,  33-/2);  it  is  made  up 
of  a half  note  followed  by  a quarter. 

4)  A distinctive  pattern  is  seen  in  the  coda  (mm. 
105-128);  in  mm.  Ill,  113,  and  115,  Ravel  adds  motion 
to  a static  section  with  a series  of  eighth-note 
arpeggios,  each  note  of  which  is  sustained  until 

the  end  of  the  measure  to  pile  up  sonorities. 

5,  Rhythmic  motives  (patterns) 

a.  Phrases  are  put  together  by  recombining  a few  very 


simple  motives. 

These  are: 

1. 

m j 

(see  m.  1) 

2. 

j.sj 

(see  m.  2) 

3. 

J *i 

(see  m,  4) 

4. 

jjj 

(see  m.  7) 

5. 

rj. 

(see  m,  8) 

6. 

n j j 

(see  m,  12) 
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7.  J.  fj (see  m.  19) 

8,  J (see  3,  bass  line) 

b.  For  example,  phrase  one  is  made  up  of  rhythmic  motives 
#1 , 2,  1,  and  3 (see  mm,  1-4), 

c.  By  comparison,  phrase  two  (mm.  5-8)  is  made  up  of 
rhythmic  motives  #2,  1,  4,  and  5;  Ravel  reverses  the 
rhythm  of  the  first  two  measures  of  the  phrase  and 
adds  two  new  motives  (#4  and  5). 

d.  There  is  little  development  of  rhythmic  motives;  they 
are  mostly  just  repeated,  rather  than  altered. 

£,  An  example  of  repetition  of  rhythmic  motives  occurs  in 
the  contrasting  ’’Musette11  section  (mm,  33-72), 

1)  Here,  Ravel  fashions  a melody,  using  the  rhythmic 
fragment  J J , which  first  appears  in  the  opening 
section  (ra.  4 as  the  end  of  phtase  one  and  the 
upbeat  to  phrase  two;  mm.  5 and  6 as  inner  voices). 

2)  A reversal  of  this  rhythmic  figure  ( *1  J ) counters 
this  in  the  bass  (see  mm.  33-39). 

3)  The  change  of  rhythm  for  phrase  endings  is  also 
taken  from  the  beginning  of  the  piece. 

a)  For  instance,  the  first  phrase  of  the  '^sette1* 
(mm.  33-40)  ends  with  the  rhythm  J J J I J • 

b)  This  rhythm  concluded  the  first  phrase  of  the 
piece,  as  well  (mm.  1-8). 

6.  Larger  rhythmic  groups:  phrase,  period 

a.  Beats  are  grouped  in  small  units  of  threes  (simple 
grouping);  these  are  equivalent  to  one  measure. 

b.  Multiples  of  this  simple  grouping  ompose  the  phrase 
(typically  four  measures  long). 

c.  Phrases  are  not  always  the  same  length,  nor  are  they 
consistently  balanced  by  corresponding  phrases. 

1)  For  example,  the  first  section  (mm.  1-8)  consists 
of  a pair  of  four-measure  balanced  phrases  (mm. 

1 -4 ; mm.  5-8) . 

2)  In  the  contrasting  section  which  follows,  however, 
phrase  relationship  is  blurred  because  there  is 

no  clearcut  division  .between  phrases  • 

a)  In  the  first  section,  each  phrase  pauses  on 
a sustained  tone  (see  mm.  4 and  8). 

b)  By  comparison,  in  the  second  section  (m.  9 f f . ) , 
the  melody  does  not  pause  foe  phrase  endings, 
but  continues  motion  in  qjarte**  notes  (see  mm. 
12,  16,  20). 
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d.  What  constitutes  a phrase  in  this  piece? 

1)  It  tends  to  be  .four*  measures  long. 

2)  It  dees  not  always  have  a clearly  defined  harmonic 
point  of  arrival;  i.e.,  the  end  of  the  phrase  is 
frequently  on  chords  other  than  I or  V. 

3)  It  is  put  together  from  a small  stock  of  rhythmic 
patterns,  which  are  delineated  early  in  the  work 
(see  II  A 5 of  this  analysis), 

4)  lie  phrase  in  this  composition  does  not  constitute 
a complete  musical  statement* 

a)  It  lacks  something  in  form  and  sense;  thus, 
it  does  not  give  the  listener  the  impression 
that  it  is  a complete  musical  statement. 

b)  It  is  too  short  to  be  a complete  statement. 

c)  It  does  not  have  enough  internal  contrast  to 
be  an  entire  piece--either  from  a melodic, 
rhythmic,  harmonic,  textural,  or  formal 
standpoint. 

d)  The  failing  melody  demands  some  sort  of  answer 
for  balance. 


e.  What  constitutes  a period  in  this  piece? 

1)  A period  is  a group  of  phrases  with  a point  of 
arrival  that  gives  a convincing  impression  of 

f inal ity , 

2)  Here,  the  first  large  section  (preceding  the 
'’Musette1')  consists  of  three  periods; 

a)  Period  1:  (mm.  1-8) 

1)  This  consists  of  two  balanced  phrases  of 
four  bars  each* 

2)  It  is  left  harmonically  open  for  continua- 
tion by  its  pause  on  B (VI  of  V). 

b)  Period  2:  (mm.  9-24) 

1)  This  consists  of  sixteen  measures,  grouping 
into  four  phrases, 

2)  It  is  a longer  period  than  the  first  period 
because  of  several  factors: 

a)  The  first  phrase  ends  in  mid-measure, 
with  no  pause  to  emphasize  the  phrase 
completion. 

b)  The  continuity  of  quarter  notes,  with- 
out any  pauses  on  sustained  tones, 
carries  each  phrasi  forward,  providing 
momentum  toward  the  end  of  the  period 
(n.  24). 
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c)  The  momentum  is  helped  by  several 
crescendos  (mm.  15-16  and  21—22) • 

d)  Momentum  is  also  aided  by  a great  deal 
of  repetition  of  phrase  fragments 
(seel  mm*  10-11  and  13-14;  mm,  17-18, 
19-20,  and  21,  23-4). 


c.  Period  3:  (mm,  25-32) 

L.  This  consists  of  two  balanced  phrases  of 
four  measures  each. 

2.  It  balances  the  first  period  (mm.  1-8) 
in  length. 

3.  Unlike  the  first  period,  however,  it  is 
harmonically  closed;  it  concludes  on  the 
tonic  (G  major),  thus  ending  the  first 
section  of  the  piece. 


a.  Definition:  the  shape  of  a melody;  melodic  movement. 

b . Contour  patterns 

1)  With  some  notable  exception^  the  motion  of  this 
piece  is  primarily  conjunct  (see  below,  section  d, 
‘’Musical  intervals,"  for  detail  on  disjunct 
motion) . 

2)  The  patterns  vary  from  phrase  to  phrase. 

a)  For  example,  the  first  two  phrases  (mm.  1-4 
and  5-8)  tend  to  fall  away  from  an  iritial 
high  point. 

b)  Thereafter,  the  third  phrase  (mm.  9-13) 
revolvesaround  a single  point  (the  tone  D-- 
see  mm.  9 . 12,  . 

c)  Successive  phrases  (mm.  13-24)  revolve  around 
another  tone,  F#,  pulling  away  from  that  note 
in  a series  of  small  descents  (see  mm.  12-14; 
17-18;  19-20),  before  the  ascent  to  the  climax 
of  the  section  (mm,  21-22)  and  subsequent  return 
to  the  original  tone  (D)  (m.  24). 

3)  However,  the  descending  pattern  predominates, 
becoming  especially  clear  in  the  series  of  descents 
of  the  "Musette." 

c.  Changes  in  direction  within  the  melody  compensate  for 

one  another. 


B,  Melody 


1.  Melodic  Contour 
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If  part  of  a phrase  descends,  the  next  parr  tends 
to  balance  this  motion  with  a return  to  the  starting 
tone . 

2)  In  the  second  period  (mm.  9-2A),  the  line  tends  to 
return  to  its  point  of  origin,  and  then  stretch 
beyond  it  in  an  upward  motion:  the  resulting  tension 
insures  the  continuity  of  a rather  repetitious  wor k: 

a)  Mm,  9-10;  after  a brief  descent  from  the 
starting  tone,  D,  to  its  lower  neighbor,  C, 

Ravel  returns  to  D,  balancing  the  descent  with 
a corresponding  ascent  from  D to  R. 

b)  Mn . 12-13:  returning  to  D,  once  again,  the 

composer  stretches  the  line  beyond  E to  F#, 
returning  immediately  to  E. 

c)  Itm . 15-16:  returning  once  again  to  D,  the 

composer  continues  by  conjunct  motion  to  A, 
a fifth  above  D. 

d.  Musical  intervals 

1)  There  are  few  large  intervals  in  this  niece; 
moving  conjunctly,  the  work  uses  mostly  half  and 
whole  steps  and  some  thirds  (see  mm*  3 and  7). 

2)  Contrasting  fourths  and  f i fths  are  immediately 
filled  in  and  balanced  by  succeeding  conjunct 
notion  (see  mm.  1-2;  nm.  5-6). 

3)  Large  intervals  are  used  for  formal  purposes: 

a)  A sixth  (Fi'-D)  marks  the  break  between  sections 

1 and  2 (tun.  9-10). 

b)  A seventh  (D-E)  narks  the  break  between  sections 

2 and  3 (nun.  2'*- 25). 

c)  A sixth  (D-F#)  marks  the  drop  from  the  high 
point  of  the  melody  (nm,  22-23). 

e.  A melodic  apex  'the  peak  of  melodic  contour)  helps  share 
the  melody. 

1)  The  apex  of  the  entire  melody  arrives  quite  late 
(m,  22),  thus  maintaining  interest* 

2)  Although  successive  phrases  (mm.  25-32)  contain 
equally  high  or  higher  tones,  they  do  not  contain 

the  melo-at cx  because  they  arc  essentially  repetitions 
of  the  opening  of  the  work  In  a higher  octave. 

3)  Ihe  a^cx  anti  nadir  (low  point)  of  individual  phrases 
differ-  t hr  resulting  variations  in  stress  keep  the 
piece  moving;  examples  arc  as  follows: 

a)  fur  a s c 1 (nr»,  1-u) 

l)  Tie  arc x (high  point)  of  the  •'hrase  is  the 
tone  D. 
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2)  It  is  prominent  because  of  the  following 
characteristics: 

a)  It  is  the  first  tone  of  the  phrase. 

b)  It  is  repeated  twice  soon  after  its 
initial  entry. 

c)  Its  final  repetition  (third  beat,  m.  1) 
is  emphasized  by  a written  stress  mark. 

3)  The  nadir  (low  point)  of  the  phrase  is  the 
tone  E (m.  3);  it  is  not  prominent. 

b.  Phrase  2 (mm.  3-8) 

1)  The  apex  of  the  phrase  is  the  tone  E (m.  6). 

2)  It  is  prominent  because  of  the  following 
character ist ics : 

a)  It  falls  on  the  first  beat  of  the 
measure . 

b)  Its  natural  accent  is  augmented  by  a 

dynamic  accent:  the  tone  is  the  loudest 

note  in  the  phrase  because  Ravel  makes 

a crescendo  to  the  E and  a decrescendo 
away  trom  it. 

c)  Finally,  its  natural  accent  Is  emphasized 
by  an  additional  written  stress  mark. 

3)  The  nadir  of  the  phrase  is  the  tone  F#  (m.  8). 

4)  It  is  fairly  prominent  because  of  the 
following  characteristics: 

a)  It  lies  on  the  first  beat  of  the  measure, 

b)  It  is  the  longest  note  of  the  phrase, 
occupying  the  entire  measure  (three  beats); 
thus,  it  bears  a dura t ional  accent. 

c)  It  concludes  the  phrase  and  period. 

f.  Latge-scale  contour 

1)  This  type  of  contour  directs  musical  movement,  giving 

shape  to  whole  passages. 

2)  Contour  analysis  of  mm,  1-32: 

a)  Essentially,  this  passage  involves  melodic  motion 
from  D,  the  tonic  fifth,  to  G,  the  tonic  root. 

b)  This  motion  is  predicted  in  capsule  form  very 
early  in  the  melody  with  the  sudden  drop  of  a 
fifth  (D-G,  mm.  1-2);  appearing  in  the  context 

of  conjunct  motion  (mostly  whole  and  half  steps), 
this  interval  is  very  striking. 
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G,  tie  ionic  rooi,  is  achieved  again  at  tlie  end  of 
l lie  first  l linage  (n,  4)’  however,  this  I’Oiut  is  not 
Celt  i\s  a joint  of  repose,  and  t lie  riece  continues, 

1)  The  melody  to  this  point  has  not  been  of 
sufficient  length  to  roaVe  it  an  entity. 

2)  The  Hirase  demands  balance,  as  well  as 
length. 

3)  The  Hirase  seems  harmonically  ir.conc lusive 
because  of  its  weak  cadence. 

Each  phrase  contains  one  or  more  tones  which  are 
more  important  than  the  rest  in  contributing  to 
large-scale  contour  and  overall  melodic  motion. 

Phrase  1 (mn,  1-4):  D (m.  1)  is  the  most 

important  tone. 

ph r a s e 2 ( mm . 5-£):  £ (m.  5)  is  the  most 

important  tone. 

1)  The  motion  from  D (first  phrase)  to  C is 

a temnoraiy  delay  of  the  true  overall  motion  of 
the  melody-- in  an  upward  direction. 

2)  This  ascent  is  predicted,  however,  by  the 
accented  tone  E (m.  6). 

3)  The  descent  from  D to  C and  subsequent  return 
to  D (ohrase  three)  is  a unifying  device, 
repeating  the  miniature  motion  of  n.  1. 

Ph r a s e 3 (mm,  9-12):  returning  to  0 (m.  9),  the 

phrase  once  agaHi  predicts  the  subsequent  rise 
to  E (m,  10), 

Phrase  4 (mm.  12-16):  this  H>rase  moves  n^  to  ti  e 

tone  £ (m.  13V  it  predicts  further  ascending 
motion  in  an  upbeat  F?1 2  (m.  12)  and  in  an  octavo 
extension  (A-A)  oi  its  lowest  tone,  A (rm.  14-16). 
Phrase  5 (mm,  17-20):  this  Hi  rase  finally  achieves 

Pi-  (rn  1"),  reptfaW  it  for  cmHiasis  (n,  19), 
and  stretches  T#  to  predict  the  next  tone 

in  the  ascent , G . 

Phrase  ( (tn,  21-24):  once  again,  this  rhrana  repeats 

(creating  tension  by  the  deVv  of  i new  tone): 
it  reaches  0,  the  goal  of  tie  i.holc  relody  in  m.  22, 
but  does  net  dwell  cn  this  tone. 

1)  G is  used  as  the  springboard  for  the  climax 
of  the  melody. 

2)  Lreal  ing  away  from  G,  Ravel  gees  ^a s t that  tone; 
he  lead  es  the  height  of  the  melody  (D)  by  a G 
rajor  triad  (G-B-U),  and  returns  to  the  start- 
ing to:  c o f the  re* lady  (i'v-E-0),  rvu  24-25). 
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k)  Phrase  7 (mm,  25-28):  tet  her  with  phrase  8, 

this  phrase  repeats  the  return  to  D;  its  nos t 
important  tone  is  E (m.  25). 

l)  Phrase  8 (mm,  29-32) : returning  to  D (m.  29) , 

this  phrase  is  an  exact  melodic  duplicate  of  the 
first  phrase  (one  octave  ^p);  this  time,  its 
descent  to  G (the  tonic  root)  is  felt  as  the 
conclusion  of  the  melody  l^ecause  of  the  duration 
and  complexity  of  the  preceding  passages. 

m)  Summary : with  numerous  deviations,  the  passage 

ascends  from  the  tonic  fifth  (D)  to  the  tonic  root 
(G)  by  stepwisf  motion  (jD-2-Ftf-G)  , returning  to 
the  starting  point,  D,  after  the  climax  of  the 
melody.  The  conclusion  of  the  melody  (last  two 
phrases)  reinforces  the  descent  at  a higher 
octave  and  comes  to  rest  on  the  tonic  root  (G)-- 
thus  ending  the  melody.  The  entire  melodic 


2,  Melodic  Motives 

a.  Dp  f ini tion : the  combination  of  melodic  contour  and  rhythmic 

patterns;  phrases  ar.d  periods  are  formed  from  i.elodic 
motives. 

b.  Number  of  motives:  many  small  motives. 

c.  Variety  of  motives:  they  are  quite  similar,  particularly 

rhythmically , 

d.  Relationships  between  motives:  repetition  and  reversal 

of  parts 

1)  Example : the  second  half  of  phrase  1 is  derived  from 

the  first  hall, 

a)  m.  3 uses  the  same  rhythm  as  m.  1 ( j njh 

b)  m,  4 is  m.  i in  its  plain  foim,  without  the  rotted 

2uar  ler-o; />th  note  figure  (i.e.:  the  rhythm 

iJ^J  is  equivalent  to  J J ), 

2.  £ sample : eacr  t i the  four  measu-es  of  phrase  2 is 

derived  from  c. ifferenr  part  oi  phrase  1: 

a)  The  first  t *o  measures  of  phrase  2 (mm,  5-6)  are 
rhythmics'.  1y  identical  to  their  counterparts  in 
phrase  1 vr;n.  1-2),  except  that  the  measures 
are  reversed  in  their  order;  thus,  m,  5 is  equiva- 
lent to  rr,  l and  m.  6 is  similar  to  m.  1, 
b)  In  addition,  the  tones  of  m.  5 are  identical  to 
those  cl  n.  2,  except  they  are  a step  higher  and 
presentee  in  reverse  order  (backwards:  thus  , 
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G-A-B  becomes  A-B-C  (transposed  one  step  higher), 
which  then  is  presented  backwards  as  C-B-A«. 

c)  The  transition  from  ascending  to  descending  order 
is  made  in  m.  3 (A-G-E-F#)  • 

d)  The  third  measure  of  the  phrase  derives  its  rhythm 
( JJJ  ) from  the  bass  line  of  mm.  1-2;  its 
tones  (A-B-G)  are  a reordering  of  the  notes  of 

m.  ? (G-A-B). 

e)  The  fourth  measure  of  the  phrase  (m.  8)  is  a 
rhythmic  extension  of  the  fourth  measure  of  phrase 
1 (m.  4). 

3)  Example ; the  central  section  (mm.  9-24)  is  built  on 
rhythmic  repetition;  the  effect  is  one  of  delaying 
the  climax  of  the  melody  (m.  22),  thus  creating 
tension. 

a)  Phrase  3 (mm.  9-12)  combines  fragments  from 
phrases  1 and  2,  and  uses  reversal  of  tones  to 
achieve  a line  which  is  different  from  the 
proceding  material,  yet  related  to  it. 

1)  The  first  two  measures  (mm.  °-10)  correspond 
rhythmically  to  the  opening  phrases  of  the 
piece , 

2)  The  first  meas  re  (m.  9)  is  a note -for  ^ote 
melodic  duplicate  of  the  first  phrase  of  the 
work , 

3)  The  second  measure  of  the  phrase  approaches 
the  same  third  note  (B) , but  from  above, 
instead  oi  below. 

4)  The  third  measure  (m.  11)  is  derived  rhythmically 
from  the  three  quarter  notes  of  the  third 
measure  of  phrase  2 (m.  7). 

5)  The  final  measure  of  the  phrase  (m.  12)  is 
derived  from  the  first  measure  of  the  piece. 

a)  The  ornament  and  first  three  notes  (D-C-D) 
are  identical. 

b)  The  rhythm  is  a variant,  however:  the 

second  and  third  beats  </3J  ) are  pushed 
forward  to  become  the  first  and  second 
beats;  while  the  original  quarter-note 
first  beat  now  lies  at  the  end  of  the 
measure,  forming  the  upbeat  to  the  next 
phrase. 

b)  Fhrases  4-6  (mm.  13-24)  are  extremely  repetitious; 

they  are  derived  almost  entire!;'  from  a rhythmic 
condensation  of  phrase  2 ( the  pattern  JJJ  ) 

is  like  that  of  mm.  5 and  7). 
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3.  Treatment  of  Melodic  Material 


a.  Definition:  how  a composer  works  w .th  melody  to  create 

a composition, 

b.  Type  of  melodic  material  used  hero:  theme. 

1)  The  theme  is  not  complete  in  itself,  but  is  subject 
to  change,  as  we  have  seen, 

2)  It  is  part  of  a larger  composition;  it  serves  as  a 
"topic  for  d iscussion, 11 

3)  Its  contour  is  subject  to  change  and  development  (see 
previous  discussion), 

4)  It  has  distinctive  rhythmic  motives,  but  these  are, 
nonetheless,  subject  to  development. 

5)  Its  motives  seem  dissimilar,  although  they  are 
often  related. 

6)  It  has  o large  range  (from  E to  E:  two  octaves); 

thus,  it  is  not  easy  to  sing. 

7)  Its  sense  of  phrase  relationships  is  incomplete  until 
the  ends  of  periods  and  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
piece  as  a whole. 


c.  Manner  uf  handling  melodic  material:  the  three  sections 

of  the  piece  may  be  defined  melodically  as  (1)  permutation, 
(2)  repetition,  and  (3)  fragmentation. 


1) 


2) 

3) 


4) 

3) 


6) 


7) 


By  comparison  with  the  opening  section  (mm.  1-32), 
which  presents  various  combinations  of  rhythm,  the 
"Musette"  (mm,  33-72)  is  extremely  simple  and 
straightforward.  . . i i |J 

It  employs  the  rhythm  cJ  J|d  o J | *+ 
derived  from  m.  4 (dJ)  and  m.  7 ( #1  jj  ). 
Previously,  the  rhythm  J J was  divided  between 
two  phrases:  the  half  note  marked  the  end  of  one 

phrase,  while  the  quarter  signified  the  upbeat  to 
the  following  phrase. 

Now,  however,  the  rhythm  is  used  sequentially  to  form 
a new  theme. 

Repetitions  of  melodic  material  are  seldom  exact;  for 
example,  when  the  first  theme  returns  (mm.  73-80), 
it  is  combined  with  a G major  (rather  than  modal) 
variant  of  the  ’Musette." 

Another  method  of  thematic  variance  instead  of  exact 
repetition  is  to  repeat  the  melody  on  another  step 
of  the  scale;  for  example,  when  the  melody  returns 
after  the  "Musette,"  phrases  3-6  are  presented  a major 
third  above  their  original  appearance  (beginning  on 
F0  instead  of  D). 

Melodic  fragments  are  used  to  conclude  the  piece  (coda, 
mm.  105-128): 
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a)  Ravel  builds  on  an  exact  restatetaent  of  the  first 
half  of  phrase  2 (mm,  5-8),  repeating  it  several 
times  at  a higher  step  and  with  altered  rhythmic 
patterns  (see  mm,  107-108  and  mm.  109-110), 

b)  He  then  employs  the  rhythms  of  mm.  7-8  (the 

conclusion  of  the  first  period)  in  reverse  order 
( ol.  I J J J in  stead  of  d*  ), 

c)  The  rlones  of  mm.  111-117  are  aerived  from  those 
of  the  opening  measure  of  the  piece;  related 
again  at  a higher  level  in  m,  21,  they  led  into 
the  climax  of  the  melody, 

d)  This  original  pattern  (from  mm,  21-22)  is  now  used 
once  again  (see  mm.  116-120) , as  Ravel  reiterates 
the  climax  of  the  melody  in  augmentation;  now, 
each  of  the  quarter  notes  in  the  triadic  ascent  to 
the  peak  of  the  melody  are  given  three  beats  in- 
stead of  one  (mm,  118-120), 

e)  Repetition  of  the  first  measure  of  the  piece  at 
successively  lower  octaves  (mm,  -21-123)  gives 
the  work  a sense  of  completeness  and  finality, 

f)  Finally,  the  melody  disappears  altogether,  and 
Ravel  simply  repeats  the  quarter-note  bass  line 
(cnm.  124-125),  concluding  with  an  incomplete 
statement  (m,  125,  last  beat,  rhythmic  diminution 
of  the  figure  and  condensation  to  only  two  notes 
instead  of  three). 


C,  Texture 


1.  Definition : the  total  effect  of  many  lines  together;  the 

action  of  component  parts  or  voices, 

2 , Type  of  Texture 


a,  Basically  a homophonic  texture  (melody  and  accompaniment). 

b,  The  work  also  contains  elements  of  counterpoint  (the 
juxtaposition  of  melodies,  one  against  the  other);  the 
principal  example  occurs  in  the  use  of  the  ''Musette"  as 
the  bass  line  for  the  recurrence  of  the  main  theme  (mm. 
73-80) . 

c,  The  melody  is  the  most  prominent  voice  throughout,  and  is 
frequently  subject  to  parallel  motion: 

1)  M,  22 ; the  melody  is  doubled  in  parallel  fifths  and 
octaves;  this  unusual  timbre  serves  to  highlight  the 
climax  of  the  melody, 

2)  Throughout  the  '’Musette,"  (mm.  33-72)  Ravel  doubles 
the  malody  in  octaves  and  fifths;  this  sound  contrasts 
with  the  parallel  fourths,  sixths,  and  dissonances  of 
the  previuus  section,  thereby  serving  to  delineate  the 
form  of  the  work, 
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3)  The  last  fragment  of  the  melody  (m,  125)  is 

presented  as  a pair  of  parallel  triads  (C  major 
and  A minor);  coming  after  simple  one-lina  motion 
(mm#  124-125),  this  technique  signals  the  end  of 
the  piece, 

d.  Frequently,  both  treble  and  bass  lines  have  the  same 
rhythmic  pattern  (see  mm.  49-64);  the  effect  is  one  of 
melodic  emphasis, 

c.  As  in  true  homophunic  texture,  a break  (caesura)  occurs  at 
the  end  of  a phrase;  here,  although  some  phrase  endings 
are  less  marked  than  others,  phrases  tend  to  conclude  with 
a sustained  tone  in  the  trebia  (as  opposed  to  continuing 
motion  in  smaller  note  values  throughout  the  phrase), 
while  the  bass  ascends  in  a quarter-note  pattern  of  a 
fifth  and  an  octave  (see  m,  4). 


a.  Definition : a combination  of  tones,  acting  to  give  the 

impression  of  a tonal  center, 

b.  Tonic  Note:  the  central  tone  (tonal  center)  in  a work; 

here,  the  tonic  note  is  G, 

c.  Means  of  assertion  to  establish  a tonal  center; 

1)  The  tonal  center  in  this  work  is  not  particularly 
strong;  thus,  the  tonic  note  (G)  is  not  strongly 
asserted , 

2)  First  impression 


a)  The  tone  G does  not  occur  in  the  melody  until 

m,  2,  where  it  is  prominent  because  it  appears  on 
the  first,  strong,  accented  beat  of  the  measure, 
because  of  its  duration  (a  dotted  quarter,  it  is 
the  longest  note  in  the  piece  thus  far),  because 
of  its  appearance  in  a dissonant  context,  and 
because  of  a sudden  melodic  skip  of  a fifth  (D 
to  G)  in  a context  of  conjunct  motion. 

b)  By  comparison,  however,  the  tone  G appears  first 
in  the  bass  line  on  the  strong  beat  of  measure  1, 
where  it  is  the  highest  t'.ne  of  a descending  line. 

c)  The  tone  G is  prominent  at,  the  end  of  the  first 
phrase  (m.  4): 

1)  It  appears  as  a long  tone  in  the  melody,  to 
conclude  a descending  line, 

It  appears  in  the  bass,  as  the  root  of  a G 
major  chord. 


D,  Harmony 


1«  Tonal  Center 
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3)  Frequency : G appears  frequently  only  during  the 

central  f,Musettelr  section  where  it  is  particularly 
apparent  as  a sustained  G pedal  in  the  bass  (mm. 

49-64).  By  comparison,  G seldom  occurs  in  other 
sections  of  the  work. 

4)  Final  impression:  the  work  ends  on  a note  of 

indeterminacy. 

a)  G appears  frequently  toward  the  end  of  the  piece 
in  a section  which  repeats  the  first  measure  of 
the  work  (mm.  121-125). 

b)  G is  brought  up  from  the  bass  line  and  super- 
imposed over  the  melody  as  a sustained  half  note 
(mm.  122-123). 

c)  Ravel  then  drops  the  melody  altogether,  leaving 
the  repeating  bass  line  fragment,  which  begins 
on  G. 

d)  Another  final  impression  of  G is  given  in  the 
accented  triad  condensation  of  the  melody  (:?.„ 

125). 

e)  However,  the  tonality  of  G is  somewhat  obscured  in 
the  final  measures  of  the  work  (mm.  126-728). 

1)  G appears  only  in  the  bass,  as  the  root  of  the 
G major  chord. 

2)  The  G tends  to  be  overpowered  by  other  tones. 

a)  B (the  third  of  G major)  is  emphasized  by 
a trill,  while  the  G tends  to  lose  power 
as  it  is  sustained. 

b)  AD  major  chord  (D-F#-A)  is  superimposed 
over  the  concluding  G major;  this  dominant 
(V)  harmony,  with  the  tone  A in  the  treble, 
tends  to  de-emphasize  the  tonality  of  G 
major. 

3)  Tension  and  forcefulness  are  associated  with 
a lack  of  drive  toward  the  tonic,  while  tonic 
drive  is  associated  with  gentleness  except  in 
the  final  phrases. 

f)  The  use  of  drone,  in  the  form  of  pedal  tones  and 
ostinati,  serves  to  weaken  the  harmonic  drive 
further . 

2.  Stability  and  Instability 

a.  Definition : relative  qualities,  created  by  tone 

combinations 

b.  Stability  implies: 
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1) 

A feeling  of  rest; 

poise 

2) 

Consonance 

3) 

Arrival  in  harmony 

4) 

These  qualities  are 

minimized  in  this  piece 

c.  Instabil itv  implies: 

1)  Motion;  restlessness. 

2)  Dissonance:  this  is  a very  important  factor  in  this 

piece;  it  maintains  motion  and  interest  in  an  other- 
wise extremely  repetitious  work. 

a)  The  most  c xnmon  type  of  dissonance  used  in  this 
piece  is  that  of  a second  major# 

b)  An  example  of  this  type  of  dissonance  appears  in 
m.  1,  beat  2,  where,  in  an  attempt  to  provide 
motion  between  two  different  positions  of  the 
tonic  chord,  Ravel  introduces  two  dissonant  tones 
in  succession  into  a C major  context. 

1)  The  first  dissonance,  B,  is  the  third  of  0 
major,  and  is  retained  from  the  previous  chord; 
it  is  dissonant  against  C,  forming  a minor 
second  with  that  tone. 

2)  The  second  dissonance,  D,  is  the  fifth  of  G 
major,  and  is  3n  anticipation  of  the  succeeding 
chord;  it  is  dissonant  against  E,  forming  a 
major  second  with  that  tone, 

c)  Frequently,  a tone  is  dissonant  against  several 
tones  simultaneously  (see  m,  2,  where  D forms  a 
major  second  with  C and  E at  the  same  time), 

d)  Ravel  tends  to  delay  the  immediate  resolution  of 
dissonances  by  adding  a note  of  resolution  which 
is  consonant  with  the  note  against  which  the 
resolved  note  was  dissonant;  however,  the  new  note 
is  now  dissonant  with  yet  another  tone  (see  m,  3)c 
the  G on  the  second  beat  is  dissonant  against  A in 
the  bass;  this  dissonance  is  resolved  by  changing 
from  G to  E,  which  forms  a perfect  fifth  with  the 
A,  but  is  dissonant  with  the  other  bass  tone,  D. 

3)  Movement  in  harmony:  the  piece  tends  to  move  around 

the  tonic,  G,  rather  than  with  in  it. 

a)  Very  little  of  the  work  is  in  G major;  a major 
portion  (the  "Musette”)  is  in  the  Dorian  mode, 
transposed  to  G. 

b)  After  a brief  establishment  of  tonality  (mm,  1-4), 
the  piece  tends  to  move  away  from  the  tonic  quickly. 
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c)  The  degree  of  stability  differs  for  various  intervals 
on  the  whole,  since  this  piece  uses  primarily  stable 
intervals,  it  does  not  produce  an  overall  effect 
of  tension,  even  though  it  contains  many  dissonances. 

1)  The  intervals  appearing  most  frequently, 

melodically  and  harmonically,  are  the  whole  and 
half  steps  and  the  major  and  minor  third. 


3.  Key,  Scale,  and  Mode 

a.  Key  (Tonality):  a series  of  relationships  in  which  not 

*11  notes  are  of  equal  importance;  a practice  whereby 

a piece  of  music  gives  preference  to  one  tone  (the  tonic)  , 
making  this  the  tonal  center  to  which  all  other  tones  are 
related . 

b . Tonic 


1)  The  central  note  of  a group  of  tones;  a point  of 
reference  for  other  notes# 

2)  Here » the  note  G# 

3)  Other  notes  depend  on  the  tonic  for  their  relative 
positions . 

a)  Thus,  G is  the  focal  point  of  phrase  1.  (mm.  1-4), 
which  begins  and  ends  on  a G major  chord. 

b)  The  second  phrase  (mm#  5-8)  is  related  to  phrase 
1 because  its  concluding  tone,  F #,  is  the  lead 
tone  to  the  tonic,  G,  and  its  last  chord,  B major, 
is  the  upper  third  of  G. 

c)  Phrases  3-6  (mm.  9-24)  are  related  to  phrase  1 
because  they  revolve  around  the  upper  and  lower 
thirds  of  G (B  and  E). 

d)  Thus,  even  though  the  tonality  of  G is  not  very 
prominent,  the  piece  is  in  that  key  by  impl ica t ion , 
rather  than  by  direct  state*  ent  . 

c.  Major  Scale 

1)  An  arrangement  of  whole  and  half  steps  (here,  the  G 

major  scale)  G A D E , with  half  steps  between 

the  third  and  fourth  notes,  B and  C,  and  between  the 
seventh  and  last  notes,  F#  and  G. 

2)  Its  ability  to  define  a tonic  is  strong,  particularly 

because  of  the  power  of  its  leading^  tone : the  seventh 

tone  (here,  F#)  tends  to  go  readily  to  the  tonic  (here, 

G). 

The  ma lor  th ird  (G  to  B)  provides  the  characteristic 
color  of  the  major  key. 
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d.  Mode 

1)  In  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  mode  refers  to  the 
selection  of  tones,  arranged  in  a scale,  which  form 
the  basic  tonal  substance  of  a composition. 

2)  Mote  closely,  however,  the  term  mode  designates  only 
those  scales  which  go  back  to  the  medieval  church  modes, 
as  distinguished  from  the  major  and  minor  modes  (or 
keys), 

3)  The  church  modes  use  different  arrangements  of  half 
and  whole  steps  from  Lhs  major  and  minor  modes,  and 
were  adapted  by  Impressionist  composers  (particularly 
Debussy  and  Ravel)  as  a means  of  rebelling  against 
traditional  tonality, 

4)  The  mod:  used  in  this  piece  (in  the  ''Musette,11  mm, 

33-72)  *.s  the  Dor ian  mode , 

a)  This  mode  is  similar  to  the  minor  mode  in  its 

arrangement  of  half  and  whole  steps. 

1)  It  uses  the  same  minor  third  ac  the  minor 
mode  (here,  Bb). 

2)  However,  the  minor  sixth  typical  of  the  minor 
mode  is  raised  to  a major  sixth  in  the  Dorian 
mode  (here,  E natural,  rather  than  db) • 

b)  Originally,  this  mode  began  on  D:  D Hr  G A ss  D 

c)  However,  Ravel  uses  a transposed  version  of  tne 

Dorian  mode. 

1)  Beginning  of  the  tone  G,  he  uses  the  same 
arrangement  of  whole  and  half  steps  as  the 
Dorian  mode  beginning  on  D, 

2)  Thus,  the  transposed  Dorian  mode  of  this  piece 
uses  the  following  scale: 

G ABb  C l>  EF  G. 

u u 

5)  Ravel’s  reason  for  using  a mode  in  this  piece  is  to 
blur  tonality  in  the  "Musette 11  section,  thereby 
affording  harmonic  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the 
work, 

6)  At  the  same  time,  the  "Musette”  is  harmonically 
related  to  the  rest  of  the  piece;  the  Dorian  mode 
transposed  to  G and  the  key  of  G major  share  all  tones 
except  their  third  in  common. 

4,  Chords 

a.  Definition:  the  combination  of  three  or  more  different 

tones  in  a group;  an  amplification  of  a single  line  of 

music , 
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l».  Ty  nr  i redominating  In  (Ms  wor1 2  : 

1)  Triads  (thvcc--uotc  chords  conn  oted  of  major  and  minor 

thi.rds)  v;:il;  a<1  d e d second s (an  additional  note, 
which  forms  ti  e interval  of  a second  with  one  of  the 
notes  of  the  triad):  sec  m.  1.,  beat  2 (C  maior 

triad,  with  added  tone  ft,  which  forms  the  interval 

of  a minor  second  with  C) . 

2)  paral lei  (gliding)  chords:  chords  in  parallel  motion* 

see  the  entire  "Musette"  (nun.  33-72). 

c.  Ifiv^otJ^ance  of  these  chord  ty  y ej> : a M.ece  using  these 

types,  in  addition  to  the  more  traditional  harmonic 
vocabulary,  gives  the  impression  of  motion-  this  is 
particularly  important  in  a vorh  which  uses  extensive 
repetition  of  snail  melodic  fragments  and  employs  a 
convent iona  * , predictable  ninuet  form. 

5.  Cadences 

a.  Definition:  chord  progressions  used  to  create  harmonic 

effects  of  arrival,  consisting  primarily  of  a relation- 
ship between  tonic  and  dominant  chords. 

b.  Importance  for  this  style 

1)  Traditional  cadences  are  avoided  f.n  this  Hcce. 

2)  The  effect  is  one  of  continuing  motion,  delaying 
points  of  arrival. 

c.  Examples 

1)  Authentic  Cadence 

a)  Definition : a progression  from  t lie  dominant  to 

the  chord  (V-I),  with  both  chords  in  root 
position;  it  has  the  effect  of  stopping  motion, 
and  is  frequently  used  to  round  off  sections  or 
end  compositions. 

b)  Since  Havel  wishes  to  keep  the  piece  in  motion, 
this  ty:-c  of  cadence  arrears  infrequently. 

1)  mm.  3 - A : the  cadence  is  weakened  by  blurring 

the  dominant  chord  (D)*  it  is  first  stated 
with  an  added  second  (B,  the  first  beat  of 

n.  3),  then  combined  with  a C major  triad 
(IV  of  G),  before  resolving  to  G (I). 

2)  pin*_  31-32:  this  is  a strong  cadence,  con- 

cluding the  section:  however,  the  V7  chord 
is  augmented  by  a major  ninth  (E,  forming 
an  added  second  with  F#),  thus  implementing 
the  traditional  cadence. 
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2 )  Deceptive  Cadence 

a)  Def in  it  ion ; A progression  from  the  dominant  to 
a chord  other  than  the  tonic  (often  from  the 
dominant  to  the  submediant,  or  VI  chord);  the 
effect  is  the  postponement  of  a point  of  arrival. 

b)  This  type  of  cadence  is  used  effectively  to  keep 
the  piece  in  motion  at  the  end  of  the  first  period 
(mir..  7-3);  having  shifted  suddenly  into  the  D 
tonal  area  (mm.  4-5),  Ravel  averts  committing 
himself  to  that  tonality  by  a V-VI  cadence  (A7-B)  , 
rather  than  the  progression  V-I  (A-D). 

c)  The  overall  effect  is  one  of  tonal  ambiguity, 
thus  keeping  the  piece  in  motion. 

d)  Tonal  ambiguity  i^  exemplified  and  the  technique 
summarized  in  the  last  cadence  of  the  work  (mm. 
125-126);  here  Ravel  superimposes  ths  V of  V 

(A)  over  the  V,  and  then  superimposes  the  V (0) 
over  I (G)  to  conclude  the  piece  on  a note  of 
indeterminacy. 

6.  Distribution  of  Tonal  Centers:  Modulation 

a.  Modulations : Shifts  of  tonal  center  (key)  during  a piece 

to  maintain  interest* 

b.  Function,  of  Modulation:  To  give  large-scale  contour 

(shape)  to  long  works. 

c.  Type  Used  in  the  Piece:  All  of  the  modulations  in  this 

work  are  abrupt,  with  sudden,  unprepared  switches  in 
tonal  5 1 y . 

d . Methods  o f Modulation 


1)  By  harmonic  techniques  previously  described,  Ravel 
always  leaves  the  exact  tonality  of  the  work  in  doubt, 

2)  Thus,  his  sudden  changes  of  tonality  are  from  one 
impl ied  tonality  to  another. 

3)  For  example,  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  piece, 
he  impl ie s a shift  from  G to  D (mm.  4-5)  by  repeating 
D in  the  bass  as  a brief  pedal;  however,  he  averts  the 
strong  e stablishment  of  D as,  the  principal  tonality 

of  the  section  by  a deceptive  cadence  to  B (VI  of  D) . 

4)  He  then  impl ie s that  B is  the  principal  tonality  of 

period  2 (mm.  V-24)  by  repetition : this  section  employs 

many  B,  Dj  and  F#  chords,  all  built  on  either  the  root, 
third,  or  fifth  of  the  B minor  chord  (B-D-F#) , 

5)  Single  tones,  shared  in  common,  are  used  to  bridge 
differences  between  two  sections;  for  example,  the 
bridge  tone"  into  and  away  from  the  "Musette"  is  the 
note  D,  which  is  the  fifth  of  both  the  G major  and 
Dorian  (transposed  to  G)  mode  tonic  chords. 
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E.  Form 

1.  Definition:  a plan,  pattern,  or  formula  which  organizes  the 

efbqfcts  of  movement  and  arrival  on  a large  scale. 

2.  Relationships  Between  Statement  and  Counterstatement 


STATEMENT  POSSIBLE  COUNTERSTATSMENTS 


1. 

Motive  (mm.  1-4) 

a. 

2. 

Melody  (mm.  1-8) 

a. 

b. 

3. 

Authentic  Cadence  (mm.  3-4) 

a. 

4. 

Tonal  Center  or  Key  (mm.  1-32) 

a. 

b. 

5. 

Phrase  (mm.  1-4) 

a. 

6, 

Period  (mm.  1-8) 

a. 

b. 


7.  Section  (mm.  1-32)  a. 


b. 

c. 


Variation  of  the  motive  (mm. 

5-8) 

Alteration  and  repetition  of 
melodic  fragments  (mm.  9-24). 
Repetition  of  the  melody  with 
some  slight  changes  of  registra- 
tion, sequence  of  motives,  and 
beginning  interval  (mm.  25-32). 
Deceptive  Cadence  (mm.  7-8). 
Contrasting,  but  related,  mode 
(mm.  33-72). 

Return  to  the  home  key  (mm. 

73-128),  as  a counterstatement 
to  the  contrasting  mode. 

Answering  phrase  of  comparable 
length,  giving  rise  to 
symmetrical  construction 
(mm.  5-8). 

Answering  period  of  exactly  twice 
the  length  of  period  1,  resulting 
in  the  temporary  tension  of 
imbalance  (mm.  9-24). 

Then,  the  return  of  the  first 
period  resulting  in  balance 
and  the  closing  of  the  section 
(mm.  25-32). 

Answering  section  of  approximately 
the  same  length  (mm.  33-72;  its 
first  period  is  repeated) ; each 
period  equivalent  to  a period  in 
section  1. 

Then,  the  return  of  the  first 
section  (mm..  73-104). 

Finally,  a coda  (mm.  105-128); 
shorter  by  eight  measures  than 
any  of  the  sections,  this  twenty- 
four  measure  section  balances  the 
entire  piece  by  its  comparison 
with  the  second  section  (mm.  33-72), 
wh^ch  was  eight  measures  longer 
than  any  other  section. 
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3o  Type  of  Form  (how  this  piece  extends  itself  in  time), 

a.  Although  an  Impressionist  in  many  respects  (harmonic, 
particularly).  Ravel  was  essentially  a classicist  in 
matters  of  form, 

b.  This  aspect  of  the  composer's  style  is  particularly 
evident  is  Ravel's  use  of  sectional  structure . 

1)  Def ini tion : the  addition  of  well-defined  phrases 

and  periods  to  the  original  statement, 

2)  Characte  rist ics 

a)  Clearly  marked  phrases  and  periods, 

b)  Well-defined  points  of  arrival. 

c)  The  work  is  neatly  organized  in  distinct  sections. 

d)  Phases  of  movement  are  of  approximately  the  same 
length. 

e)  The  work  has  a sense  of  balance  and  clearcut 
outl ine  s. 

f)  The  principal  musical  interest  lies  within  fixed 
interest . 

3)  Character ist ic  of  sectional  structure  not  found  in  this 

piece, 

a)  The  melodic  material  used  is  valuable  for  itself, 
not  for  what  will  happen  to  it  (Ravel  uses 
extensive  development  and  transformation  of 
thematic  material  to  extend  his  piece  and  derive 
the  "Musette"  section  from  what  has  gone  before), 

c.  Specific  Form 

1)  This  piece  has  a tri-partite  (three-part)  structure, 

with  the  addition  of  a coda. 

2)  Characteristics  of  a three-part  structure  are  as  follows: 

a)  It  brings  back  the  first  part  of  the  piece  at  the 
end;  the  composer  works  by  successively  developing 
his  original  motive,  rather  than  by  contrasting  a 
new  motive  against  the  original. 

b)  It  completely  rounds  off  the  form, 

c)  It  is  accompanied  by  a return  of  the  original 
melody, 

d)  There  are  many  strong  points  of  arrival  (blurred 
in  this  style,  usually),  evenly  spaced, 

3)  The  structure  of  this  work  (ABA)  is  outlined  as  follows: 

a)  Section  1 (A),  mm,  1-32;  this  contains  three  smaller 
subsections,  or  periods  within  itself  (aba,  mm,  1-8; 
9-24;  25-32):  MINUET. 
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b)  Section  2 (B)  , nun.  33-72;  this  contains  three  small 

sections  (cdc , mm.  33-48;  49-64;  65-73):  TRIO 

CHusette")  • 

c)  Section  3 (A),  mm.  73-104;  this  contains  three 

subsections  (a’b'a1,  mm.  73-80;  81-96;  97-104), 
each  of  which  is  slightly  different  from  the 
original  first  section:  Phrase  1 has  its  melody 

written  up  an  octave,  and  uses  a G major  variant 
of  the  '’Musette"  for  harmony;  Phrase  2 is  written 
up  a third,  starting  on  D#,  instead  of  B;  Phrase  3 
employs  slightly  different  harmonies  than  in  the 
first  section. 

d)  Coda , mm.  104-128:  by  comparison  with  the  three 

major  sections,  the  subsections  within  the  coda 
are  asymmetrical;  thus,  the  strict  formality  of 
the  work  is  dissolved  toward  the  end,  with  measure 
groupings  of:  6,  10,  3,  2,  and  3. 
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Appendix 


Score 


Ravel,  Maurice  (1875-1937),  ‘"Menuet  , 11  Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin, 
(Paris:  Durand  et  Cie,  1918),  pp.  20-23. 

Record 


Ravel,  Maurice  (1875-1937).  r‘Menuet,n  Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin. 

Angel  Records  35272.  Walter  Gioseking,  Piano.  Side  XAX.  726, 
band  5. 


Book 

Apel , Willi.  Harvard  Dictionary  of  Music  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1964). 
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LESSON  PLAN  NO.  1,  DESCRIPTIVE  PHASE 

Instructional  unit:  The  Descriptive  Phase  of  Exemplar  Analysis  in 

Aesthetic  Criticism. 

Reference:  Machlis,  Joseph.  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Music 

(New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  Inc.,  1961). 

I.  Introduction 


A.  Objectives.  Be  able  to 

1.  Name,  identify,  classify,  and  make  an  inventory  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  type  of  thing  this  object  is. 

2.  Supply  information  about  the  materials  and  techniques  used 
to  construct  this  work. 

3.  Describe  the  work's  extra-aesthetic  function  by  providing 
any  necessary  facts  to  identify  the  piece. 

B.  Reasons.  The  descriptive  phase  of  exemplar  study  contributes 
to  the  total  critique,  giving  rise  to  an  aesthetic  response. 
While  knowledge,  per  se,  will  scarcely  develop  aesthetic  aware- 
ness, yet  it  may  provide  assurance  for  both  the  teacher  and 

the  pupil  "to  venture  into  more  ambiguous  and  uncharted  ter- 
ritories." 

Note.  ^ Ralph  A.  Smith,  An  Exemplar  Approach  to  Education, 

A Preliminary  Report  (Urbana,  Illinois:  University  of 

Illinois  bureau  of  Educational  Research,  1967),  p,  58. 

II.  Explanation  and  demonstration 


o 
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Note.  Begin  by  playing  Maurice  Ravel's  "Kenuet,"  from  Le  Tombeau 
de  Couperin,  using  the  recording  specified  in  the  Appendix  attached 
to  this  lesson  plan.  The  instructor  should  be  familiar  with  the 
score,  which  is  also  listed  in  the  Appendix. 

The  "Menuet"  we  have  just  heard  is  the  fifth  of  a group  of 
six  pieces  for  piano  called  Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin.  Written  by 
the  post  impressionist  composer,  Maurice  Ravel  (1875-1937),  these 
pieces  were  completed  toward  the  end  of  World  War  I (1917),  just 
after  the  death  of  Ravel's  mother.  Ef  ch  piece  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  a friend  killed  in  the  war,  and  the  piece  as  a whole 
reflects  Ravel's  reverence  for  the  Bsroque  composer,  Couperin. 
"Tombeau , literally  a tomb,  denotes  a lyric  form  cf  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV,  offered  as  homage  to  a deceased  person... 'In  reality 
it  is  a tribute  not  so  much  to  Couperin  himself,'  he  [Ravel ^ 
stated,  'as  to  eighteenth  century  French  music  in  general.'" 

Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin  consists  of  the  following  pieces: 

2 

Note.  Joseph  Machlis,  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Music  (New  York 
W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  Inc.,  1961),  p.  135. 
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1 . iJr  r;  1 11  fir 

3.  ^Vrlnno 
. Rigan don 
f>.  Men  ret 
6.  Toccata 

Although  Rival  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  as  Ms 
near  contemporary,  Debussy,  in  actuality  his  music  (as  exemplified 
by  Le  Tomhuau  de  Couperin)  reflects  a different  aesthetic,  based  on 
that  of  the  French  tradition  in  mus ic-- spec if ical 1 y , the  style  of  the 
eighteenth  century  heyboard  master,  Franco is  Couperin  (Debussy  and  Ravel 
’'surround  j[e<M  the  name  of  Couperin  with  a veritable  musical  cult.M^). 

Ravel  and  Counerin  shared  In  common  a style  ‘‘which  would  charm,  entertain, 
and  perhaps  move,  but  without  tears  and  violent  passions ... 'Couperin* r 
nusi£/  avoided. , .passionate  lyricism. its  outbursts. . ,are  always  controlled, 
Ms  emotions  measured,  its  sonorities  f iltered . , . its  inspiration  is  chief- 
ly intellectual . T’^ 

Note.  ^Paul  Henry  T.nng,  Music  ta  Jcstevn  Civil  j znt  Ion  (New  YorV  : W.  N. 

Norton  and  Company,  Inc.,  19'/  ),  •* . 312. 

2 

Note.  Ulid- t "•  5^2. 

Tire  delicate  "Menuet"  ue  have  iust  heard  is  far  more  representative 
of  the  Ravel  style  than  a piece  such  as  the  frequently  heard  Da ph n is 
and  Clil oe . Ravel’s  sons if»ilj t ies  were  refined  in  a long,  sixteen -year 
apprenticeship  in  the  famed  Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he  was  trained  by 
the  classicist,  Faure,  who  imparted  the  French  musical  tradition  to  Ms 
pupil  : 


The  specifically  French  tradition  is  something  essentially 
Classical:  it  rests  on  a conception  of  music  as  sonorous  form, 

in  contrast  to  the  Romantic  conception  of  music  as  expression. 

Order  and  restraint  are  fundamental,  Emotion  and  depiction  are 
conveyed  only  as  they  have  been  entirely  transmuted  into  music. 

That  music  may  be  anything  from  the  simplest  melody  to  the  most 
subtle  pattern  of  tones,  rhythms,  and  colors’  but  it  tends  always  to 
be  lyric  or  daneelihe  rather  than  enic  or  dramatic,  economical 
rather  than  profuse,  simple  rather  than  complex,  reserved  rather 
than  grandiloquent:  above  all,  it  is  not  concerned  with  delivering 
a Message,  whether  about  the  fate  of  the  cosmos  or  the  state  of  the 
composer's  soul.  A listener  will  fail  to  comprehend  such  music 
unless  he  is  sensible  to  quiet  statement,  nuance,  and  exquisite 
detail,  able  to  distinguish  calmness  from  dullness,  wit  from 
Jollity,  gravity  from  portentousness,  lucidity  f rom  emptiness 

Note.  ^Donald  Jay  Grout,  A history  ot  Western  Music  (New  YorV : W.  VJ. 

Norton  and  Company,  Tnc.,  I960),  p . 59R. 
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Ravel  has  been  both  praised  and  condemned  for  various  aspects 
of  his  style:  virtuoso  instrumental  writing,  sufficient  emotion 

and  depth  of  feeling>  and  the  use  of  new  compositional  devices  in 
a traditional  formal  framework.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  music  so 
it  may  speak  for  itself. 

Note.  Replay  Ravel's  ,fMenuet,"  from  Le  Tonnbeau  de  Couperin. 

Ill,  Review 

A.  Student  questions:  clarification  of  points  of  difficulty. 

Ask  students  if  they  hove  any  questions.  Emphasise  the  fact 
that  they  are  free  to  break  in  with  questions  at  any  time  in 
the  lesson. 

B.  Summary  of  the  lesson.  The  Ravel  exemplar  is  valuable  for 
study  purposes  because  it  reflects  the  thought  of  an  extremely 
original  composer  working  within  a traditional,  self-imposed 
framework . 

C.  Closing  statement,  Ravel's  "Menuet11  is  worth  studying  because 
it  was  written  by  a composer  of  extremely  refined  taste.  In 
our  next  lesson,  we  will  examine  the  music  mere  closely  to 
determine  the  components  of  a novel  and  somewhat  controversial 
style  of  writing. 

Appendix 

Books 


Grout,  Donald  Jay.  A History  ef  Western  Music  (New  York:  W,  W.  Norton 

and  Company.  Inc.,  1960). 

Lang,  Paul  Henry,  Music  in  Western  Civilization  (New  York:  W.  W. 

Norton  and  Company,  Inc.,  1941). 

Mach  1 is,  Joseph.  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Music  (New  York:  W.  W. 

Norton  and  Company,  Inc.,  19M). 

Smith,  Ralph  A,  An  Exemplar  Approach  to  Education,  A Pi  el im inary  Report 
(Urbana,  Illinois:  Univeroit  if  Illinois  Bureau  of  Educational 

Research , 19b1) . 

Scores 


Havel,  Maurice.  ‘'Menuet,"  Le  T<  de  Couperin  (Paiir:  Durand  et  Cie, 

1918),  pp.  20-23. 

Pec ords 

Havel,  Maurice.  'i le.iue t , 11  Le_J[t  de  Couperin.  Angel  Records  35272. 

Walter  Gieseking,  piano.  Side  726,  band  5. 
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LESSON  PLAN  NO.  2,  ANALYTICAL  PHASE,  PART  I 

Instructional  unit:  The  Analytical  Phase  of  Exemplar  Study  in 

Aesthetic  Criticism,  Part  I. 

Reference:  Apel,  Willi.  Harvard  Dictionary  of  Music  (Cambridge, 

Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press,  1964). 


1.  Introduction 


A.  Objectives.  Be  able  to 

1.  Closely  examine  the  elements  chat  make  up  this  work  of  art. 

2.  Single  out  some  of  the  work1;;  expressive  components. 

B.  Reasons.  An  aesthetic  Judgment  of  a work  cannot  be  attempted 

without  close  scrutiny  of  that  work’s  components,  its  grouping 
of  elements,  and  the  relationships  between  details.  In 
studying  an  exemplar,  analysis  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
other  methods  of  examination:  Tc  a certain  extent,  analysis 

involves  description  (the  previous  stage);  it  shades  over 
into  the  interpret ive  phase  (che  n^xt  stage);  and  anticipates 
th ■?  final  evaluative  phase,  as  well. 

II,  Explanation  and  demonstration.  Since  music  is  a complex  art,  our 
analysis  of  this  piece  will,  as  usual,  take  several  class  sessions, 
lirst,  we  will  discuss  those  aspects  of  the  work  which  are 
extremely  easy  to  hear;  then  we  will  deal  with  categories  requir- 
ing greater  concentration  and  skill  to  understand. 


The  Analysis 

/.  Qualities  of  sound  (general  characteristics  of  what  you  are 
hearing) 

1.  Level  of  sound  (high  and  low  pt^ch) 

a.  This  work  lies  mostly  in  middle  to  high  piano 
register. 

b.  Occasionally,  the  composer  inserts  some  low  tones 
in  the  bass  line  for  contrast. 

2.  Amount  of  sound  (the  number  cf  instruments  and  voices) 

i 

a.  The  piece  is  scored  for  solo  piano. 

3.  Color  of  sound  (distinguishes  one  voice  or  instrument 
from  another) 

a.  The  timbre  is  subdued- -even  muf f led--throughout , 

b.  This  tone  color  is  further  emphasized  at  one  point  by 
the  use  of  the  soft  pada*1  ("Sourdine,"  m.  29). 
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4.  Strength  of  sound  (loud  and  soft;  dynamics) 

a.  With  a f aw  exceptions,  dynamics  are  soft  throughout. 

b.  The  markings  are  mostly  either  piano  or  pianissimo. 

c.  There  are  two  brief  loud  points,  reached  by  crescendo 
and  left  by  decrescendo  (m.  57;  m.  111). 

d.  Brief  crescendos  and  decrescendos  are  used  within  the 
phrase  to  mark  high  points  (see  mm.  5-6;  m.  12;  and 
min.  21-24,  for  example). 

e.  Longer  crescendos  and  decrescendos  provide  motion 
during  harmonically  static  sections  (see  mm.  49-64, 
a long  pedal  of  G\  mm.  105-120). 

B.  Qualities  of  movement  (general  characteristics  of  muffle  as  it 

moves  forward  in  time) 

1.  Pace  of  movement  (tempo  or  speed):  in  keeping  w.'.th  the 

stately  nature  of  a minuet,  the  tempo  is  Allegro  moderato 
(a  moderately  fast  pace). 

2.  Regularity  of  movement  (whether  the  pace  remains  the  same, 

or  changes):  the  pace  remains  the  same  throughout  the 

entire  piece,  except  for  the  last  five  measures  (mm.  123- 
128)  which  greatly  slow  down  to  a very  slow  tempo. 

3.  Articulation  of  movement  (the  flow  of  a piece;  whether 
movement  is  continuous  or  separated). 

a.  Motion  is  continuous!,  with  little  separation  between 
phrases . 

h.  This  continuity  is  deliberate  on  the  part  of  the 
composer . 

(1)  Phrase  endings  are  somewhat  elided  by  continu- 
ing quarter  note  motion  in  the  bass  (see  mm.  4 
and  8,  for  example). 

(2)  Some  phrases  end  in  midmeasure  tc  encourage 
continuity  (sec;  mm.  4 and  i2,  which  conclude 
their  respective  phrases  on  the  second  beat). 

(3)  Long  slurs  over  phrases  (see  mm.  33-40)  and 
successive  sustained  eighth  notes  within  the 
measure  (see  mm.  Ill  and  115)  also  help  create 
the  ieQling  of  continuity. 

4 . Intensity  of  movement  (whether  the  r nner  of  movement 
is  gentle  or  vigorous) 

a.  The  manner  of  movement  is  gentle  throughout: 

(1)  Accents  are  fairly  evenly  distributed  through 
the  measure,  with  no  heavy  stress  on  any  single 
beat. 

(2)  There  ir  minimal  rhythmic  motion  in  the  bass  line; 
frequently,  the  bass  and  treble  have  identical 
rhythm. 
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(3)  Dynamics  are  soft,  with  few  contrasts  (none  of 
them  arc  sudden) . 

(•'0  Frequent  ly,  harmonic  dissonance  in  * re^arod  by 
sunt  ons  i on  , adding  to  I. ho  overall  effect  of 
gentle  motion. 

C.  Points  of  arrival  (general  characteristics  shown  hy  music 
during  moments  of  pause,  when  it  has  achieved  its  goal,  or 
arrived  at  its  destination). 

1.  Clarity  of  arrival  (whether  points  of  arrival  are  clear 

or  obscure) 

a.  The  niece  alternates  between  frequent,  clear  points 
of  arrival  and  covered  points  of  arrival. 

b.  The  clear  points  of  arrival  usually  coincide  with 

the  end  of  a phrase  (see  mm.  4 and  C),  and  are  narked 
by  a pause  on  a long  tone, 

c.  The  covered  points  of  arrival  tend  to  occur  in  mid- 
measure  (see  m.  12,  beat  2);  come  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, rather  than  every  four  or  eight  measures;  and 
encourage  continuing  motion  with  brief  note  values. 

2.  Finality  of  arrival  ( he  degree  to  which  action  Is 

completed) 

a.  The  work  is  marked  by  weak  points  of  arrival,  (cadcucr.fi) 
in  order  to  keep  the  piece  in  motion. 

b.  Fur  example,  the  first  eight-measure  section  incor- 
porates two  clear,  but  weak  joints  of  arrival: 

<i>  IK. 

(a)  The  tonic  is  complete,  with  the  ;oot  in  the 
treble. 

(b)  However*,  there  is  no  standard  cadential 
progression,  such  as  I-1V  VT,  and  the  V 
uho*"J  emerges  from  superimposed  IV  and  V 
ck-irds  occurring  simultaneously. 

(?)  1L £:  this  cadence  is  harmonically  weak. 

(a)  It  is  a oeccplf.ve  cadence:  instead  of 

moving  iicm  V of  V (A)  to  V ( D) , Have l 
progresses  to  VI  of  V ( h)  — tli is  is  III  in 
the  hone  l ey. 

(h)  The  V chord  is  incomplete  (misshig  ti  e 

fifth,  G),  while  the  ( herd  of  resolution  I nn 
th.e  fifth  (F;>)  in  the  techie,  to  encou.\n:*<» 
cent  inn ity . 
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3.  Emphasis  of  arrival  (the  degree  of  power  with  which  arrival 
is  projected) 

a.  Arrival  in  this  piece  is  usually  deemphas ized . 

b.  There  are  no  added  accents;  only  lengthened  rhythmic 
values  indicate  a point  of  arrival. 

Dynamics  are  soft--they  are  either  the  same  as  the 
r^st  of  the  phrase,  or  return  to  the  same  dynamics  as 
the  beginning  of  the  phrase. 

d.  There  is  no  pause  after  arrival;  motion  i3  continuous 
between  phrases. 

e.  There  are  few  melodic  leaps  to,  or  away  from  the  point 
of  arrival. 

D.  Interaction  of  movement  and  arrival  (the  creation  of  phrase? 
of  musical  rnoveme n t ) 

1.  Length  of  phases  of  movement  (short  or  long;  equal  or 
unequal;  symmetrical  or  asymmetrical) 

a.  Phases  of  movement  in  this  piece  are  of  two  contrast- 
ing types: 

(1)  Short,  equal,  symmetrical,  balanced  four-bar 
phrases  (see  mm.  1-8). 

(2)  Unequal,  asymme tr ical , unbalanced  phrases  of 
varying  lengths  (see  m.  9-24). 

2.  Approach  tothepoint  of  arrival  (steady;  or  increase  or 
decrease  in  strength) 

a.  He  * omposer  employs  a steady  approach  to  the  point 

oC  arrival,  usirg  eq  >1  note  values  for  the  most  part. 

b.  A falling  melodic  line,  reaching  its  lowest  point  at 
the  end  of  the  phrase,  tends  to  define  points  of 

nr-  Lval. 

Note.  Replay  the  recording  listed  in  the  Appendix. 

III.  Review 

A.  Student  questions:  clar ii ica t ion  of  points  of  difficulty. 

Ask  students  if  they  have  any  questions. 

B.  Summary  cf  lesson.  Among  the  work’s  unusual  and  expressive 

stylistic  features  are:  miffled  timbre,  soft  dynamics,  and 

weak,  deemphasized  points  cf  arrival  which  serve  ■' o keep  the 
piece  in  met  ion. 

C.  Closing  statement.  Next,  we  will  examine  the  music  in  even 
greater  dentil  to  tty  to  grasp  the  subtleties  and  finesse  of 
an  unusual  ■ yle. 
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Appendix 


Books 


Apel,  Willi.  Harvard  Dictionary  of  Music  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1964). 

Scores 


Ravel,  Maurice.  "Menu^t,"  Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin  (Paris:  Durand  et 

Cie,  1918),  pp.  20-23. 

Records 

Ravel,  Maurice.  "Menuet,"  Le  fombeau  de  Couperin.  Angel  Records 
35272.  Walter  Gieseking,  piano.  Side  XAX.  726,  band  5. 
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LESSON  PLAN  NO.  3,  ANALYTICAL  PHASE,  PART  II 

Instructional  Unit:  The  analytical  Phase  of  Exemplar  Study  in 

Aesthetic  Criticism,  Part  II. 

References:  Apel,  Willi.  Harvard  Dictionary  of  Music  (Cambridge, 

Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press,  1964). 

I.  Introduction 

A.  Objectives.  Be  able  to 

1.  Closely  examine  some  of  the  more  complex  elements  that 
make  up  this  work  of  art. 

2.  Cite  some  of  the  work's  expressive  component s. 

B*  Reasons,  See  Lesson  Plan  No.  2 for  the  same  exemplar. 

II.  Explanation  and  Demonstration.  In  this  lesson,  we  will  minutely 
examine  several  aspects  of  the  Maurice  Ravel  composition  we  have 
been  discussing.  These  categories,  rhythm,  melody,  and  texture, 
require  a great  deal  of  concentration  to  hear  and  understand;  however, 
your  patience  will  be  rewarded  by  an  increased  understanding  of 
how  this  piece  is  constructed. 

The  Analysis 

A.  Rhythm  (everything  pertaining  to  the  duration  of  musical 

sound,  a flow  characterized  by  regular  recurrence  of  elements 
such  as  accent,  in  alternation  with  different  elements), 

1.  Beat  (the  temporal  unit  of  a composition,  as  indicated  by 

the  real  or  imaginary  up-and-down  movements  of  a conductor's 
hand):  quite  marked  and  easily  detectable  throughout 

the  piece. 

2.  Tempo  (the  rate  of  speed  of  n composition) 

a.  The  tempo  marking  is  Allegro  moderato  (moderately 
fast  and  moving), 

b.  The  pace  (tempo)  is  the  same  throughout  the  piece, 
except  for  the  last  five  measures,  which  gradually 
slow  down  (ralentir  beaucoup , nun.  124-3)  to  a very 
slow  pace  (tres  lent,  r.jm.  126-8). 

3.  Meter  (the  steady  flow  of  beats  organized  into  small 

groups):  the  type  of  grouping  is  simple  triple  meter.  V * 

a.  It  contains  three  beats. 

b.  The  quarter  note  is  the  element  of  measure. 

c.  Thess  beats  are  not  subdivisions  of  a more  primary  beat. 
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4*  Note  Values  (the  various  durations  of  musical  sounds  in 
t ime) . 

a.  Th«re  is  a fiirly  even  distribution  of  weight  through- 
out the  measure  because  of  the  combination  of  long  and 

short  notes. 

(1)  The  effect  of  arrival  is  assigned  to  long  notes 
(see  mm.  4 and  8). 

(2)  Short  notes  give  the  impression  of  movement  (see 
mm.  1-3;  5-7). 

b.  Notes  are  frequently  tied  over  the  bar  (see  mm.  5-7) 

and  are  shared  in  common  by  chords  in  sequence  (see  m,  3). 
c « Sonority  is  emphasized  by  sustained  tones. 

(1)  Frequently,  tones  or  entire  chords  are  sustained 
through  the  measure  (see  mm.  9-24). 

(2)  An  unusual  effect  is  obtained  by  sustaining  a 
single  tone  nearly  to  the  following  beat  (see  mm. 
9-24);  this  is  indicated  by  a slur  extending  from 
the  note  (on  the  second  beat  of  the  measure)  to 

the  following  rest  (on  the  third  beat  of  the  measure). 

(3)  A long-short  pattern  typifies  the  ,fMusetten 
portion  of  this  piece  (mm.  33-72);  it  is  made  up  of 
a half  note  followed  by  a quarter* 

(4)  A distinctive  pattern  is  s^en  in  the  coda  (mm. 
105-128);  in  mm.  Ill,  113,  and  115,  Ravel  adds 
motion  to  a static  section  with  a series  of  eighth- 
note  arpeggios,  each  note  of  which  is  sustained  until 
the  end  of  the  measure  to  pile  up  sonorities. 

5.  Rhythmic  motives  (distinctive  patterns,  or  groupings  of  tones, 
formed  by  the  measurement  musical  time). 


a.  Phrases  are  put  together  by  recombining  a few  very  simple 
motives;  these  are: 


(1) 

(see 

m. 

1). 

(2) 

h>i 

(see 

IK. 

2). 

(3) 

(see 

m. 

4). 

(4) 

Jj) 

(see 

m. 

7). 

(5) 

(see 

m. 

8). 

(6) 

/))! 

(see 

m. 

12). 

(7) 

j.  sn 

(see 

m. 

19). 

(8) 

(see 

m. 

3j  bass  line). 

b . For 

example,  ] 

phrase  one 

is  made  up  of  rhythmic  motives 

n, 

2,  1,  and 

3 (see  mm. 

1-4). 

c.  By  comparison 

, phrase 

two  (mm.  5-8)  is  made  up  of  rhythmic 

motives  #2,  1 

, 4*  ?.nd 

5; 

Ravel  reverses  the  rhythm  of  the 
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first  two  measures  of  the  phrase  and  adds  two  new 
motives  (#4  and  3) • 

d,  There  is  little  development  of  rhythmic  motives;  they 
are  mostly  just  repeated,  rather  than  altered. 

e,  An  example  of  repetition  of  rhythmic  motives  occurs 
in  the  contrasting  Musette11  section  (mm.  33-?2). 

1)  Here,  Ravel  fashions  a melody,  using  the  rhythmic 
fragment  O J,  which  first  appear*;  in  the  opening 
section  (m.  4 as  the  end  of  phrase  one  and  the 
upbeat  to  phrase  two;  nun.  5 and  6 as  inner  voices). 

2)  A reversal  of  this  rhythmic  figure  ( J tf  ) counters 
this  in  the  bass  (see  mm.  33-39). 

3)  The  change  of  rhythm  for  phrase  endings  is  also 
taken  from  the  beginning  of  the  piece. 

(a)  For  instance,  the  first  phrase  of  the  Musette11 
(mm.  33-40)  ends  with  the  rhythm  JJJI  c/#  . 

(b)  This  rhythm  concluded  the  first  phrase  of  the 
piece,  as  well  (mm.  1-8). 

6.,  Larger  rhythmic  groups:  phrase,  period 

a.  Beats  are  grouped  in  small  units  of  threes  (simple 
grouping);  these  are  equivalent  to  one  measure. 

b.  Multiples  of  this  simple  grouping  compose  the  phrase 
(typically  four  measures  long). 

c.  Phrases  are  not  always  the  same  length,  nor  are  they 
consistently  balanced  by  corresponding  phrases. 

(J)  For  example,  the  first  section  (mm.  1-8)  consists 
of  a pair  of  four-measure  balanced  phrases  (mm. 
i-4;  mm.  598). 

(2)  In  the  contrasting  section  which  follows,  however, 
phrase  relationship  is  blurred  because  there  tc 
no  clearcut  division  bet wear  phrases. 

(a)  In  the  first  section,  each  phrase  pauses  on 
a sustained  tone  (see  mm.  4 and  8), 

(b)  By  comparison,  In  the  second  section  (m,  9ff.), 
the  melody  does  net  pause  for  phrase  endings, 
but  continues  motion  in  quarter  notes  (see 

mm.  12,  16,  20). 

d.  Vihat  constitutes  a phrase  In  this  piece? 

(1)  It  tends  to  be  four  measures  long. 

(2)  It  does  not  always  have  a clearly  defined  point 

of  arrival;  i.e.,  the  tud  of  the  phrase  is  frequently 
on  chords  other  than  I or  V. 


o 
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(3)  It  is  put  together  from  a small  stock  of  rhythmic 
patterns,  which  are  delineated  early  in  the  work 
(see  II  A 5 of  this  analysis). 

(4)  The  phrase  in  this  composition  does  not  constitute 
a complete  musical  statement. 

(a)  It  lacks  something  in  form  and  sense;  thus, 
it  does  not  give  the  listener  the  impression 
that  it  is  a complete  musical  statement* 

(b)  It  is  too  short  to  be  a complete  statement. 

(c)  It  does  not  have  enough  internal  contrast  to 
be  an  entire  piece--either  from  a melodic, 
rhythmic,  harmonic,  textural,  or  formal 
standpoint. 

(d)  The  falling  melody  demands  some  sort  of  answer 
for  balance. 

e.  What  constitutes  a period  in  this  piece? 

(1)  A period  is  a group  of  phrases  with  a point  of 
arrival  that  gives  n convincing  impression  of 
finality. 

(2)  Here,  the  first  large  section  (preceding  the  ''Musette'1) 
consists  of  three  periods: 

(a)  Period  1:  (mm.  1-8) 

(1)  This  consists  of  two  balanced  phrases 
of  four  bars  each, 

(2)  It  is  left  harmonically  open  for 
continuation  by  its  pause  on  B (VI  of  V). 

(b)  Period  2:  (mm.  9-24) 

(1)  This  consists  of  sixtean  measures,  grouped 
into  four  phrases, 

(2)  It  is  a longer  period  than  the  first  period 
because  of  several  factors: 

(a)  The  first  phrase  ends  in  mid-measure, 
with  no  pause  to  emphasize  the  phrase 
complet ion, 

(b)  The  continuity  of  quarter  notes, 
without  any  pauses  on  sustained  tones, 
carries  each  phrase  forward,  pro- 
viding momentum  toward  the  end  of  the 
period  (m.  24). 

(c)  The  momentum  is  helped  by  several 
crescendos  (mm.  15-16  and  21-22), 
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(d)  Momentum  is  also  aided  by  a great 

deal  of  repetition  of  phrase  fragments 
(see:  mm.  10-11  and  13-14;  mm.  17-10, 
19-20,  and  21,  23*4). 


(e)  Period  3:  (mm.  25-32) 

(1)  This  consists  of  two  balanced  phrases  of 
four  measures  each. 

(2)  It  balances  the  first  period  (mm.  1-8) 
in  length. 

(3)  Unlike  the  first  period,  however,  it  is 
harmonically  closed;  it  concludes  on  the 
tonic  (G  major),  thus  ending  the  first 
section  of  the  piece. 


B.  Melody  (a  succession  of  musical  tones;  the  combination  of  ritch 
qunlity--h igh  and  low  motion--and  time  quality  or  rhythm-- long 
and  short). 


1.  Melodic  contour  (the  share  or  outline  of  a melody) 


a ’ Contour  patterns 

(l)  With  some  notable  exceptions,  the  motion  of  this 
piece  is  primarily  conjunct  (see  below,  section  c, 
"Musical  intervals,"  for  detail  on  disjunct  motion). 

(?)  The  patterns  vary  from  phrase  to  phrase. 

(a)  For  example,  the  first  two  phrases  (mm.  1-4 
and  5-8)  tend  to  fall  away  from  an  initial 
high  point. 

(b)  Thereafter,  the  third  rnrase  (mm.  9-13)  revolves 
around  a single  roint  (the  tone  i>**see  mm. 

9,12). 

(c)  Successive  phrases  (mm.  13-24)  revolve  around 
another  tone,  F#,  pulling  away  from  that  note 
in  a series  of  small  descents  (see  mm.  12-14; 
17-18;  19  20),  before  the  ascent  to  the  climax 
of  the  section  (mm.  21-22)  and  subsequent  return 
to  the  original  tore  (D,  m.  24). 

(i)  However,  the  descending  rattern  rredonina tes , becoming 
especially  clear  in  the  series  of  descents  of  the 
"Mjsette." 


b.  Changes  in  direction  within  the  melody  compensate  for 
one  another. 

(1)  If  »^art  of  a Phrase  descends,  the  next  '"art  tends  to 
balance  this  motion  with  a return  to  the  starting  tone. 
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(?.)  In  the  second  period  (mrn  9-2A),  t lie  line  Lends  to 
return  to  its  point  of  origin,  and  then  stretch 
beyond  It  in  an  inward  motion:  Lhe  resulting  tension 
insures  the  continuity  of  a rather  repetitious 
worb : 

(a)  I tm.^  9- 10 : after  a brief  descent  from  the  starting 

tone,  U,  to  its  lower  neighbor.  C,  Ravel  returns 
to  D,  balancing  the  descent  with  a corresponding 
ascent  from  D to  E. 

(b)  Mm, 12-13 : returning  to  D,  once  again,  the 

composer  stretches  the  line  beyond  E to  F#, 
returning  immediately  co  E. 

(c)  Mm,  15n-16:  returning  once  again  to  D,  the 

composer  continues  by  conjunct  motion  to  A, 
a fifth  above  D. 

c , Musical  in t e r v [ a 1 s 

(1)  There  are  few  latge  interval  s in  tMs  t'i.ece;  moving 
conjunct iy i the  worb  uses  mostly  ha  1 f and  ^iohe  ste  s 
and  some  t h i t d s (see  mm.  3* and  7). 

(2)  Contrasting  fourths  and  fir ths  are  immediately  filled 
in  and  balanced  by  succeeding  conjunct  motion  (see 
mm.  1-2;  3-6), 

(3)  Large  intervals  are  used  for  formal  purposes: 

(a)  A sixth  (F#-D)  marbs  the  breab  between  sectionj 

1 and  2 (mm,  °-10). 

(b)  A seventh  (U-F.)  marbs  the  breab  between  sections 

2 and  3 (nm.  2A-25). 

(c)  A six t h (D-Fv)  marbs  the  dron  from  the  high  «-oint 
of  the  melody  (mm.  22-23). 

d.  A melodic  apex  (the  neab  of  melodic  contour)  helps  share 
the  melody, 

(1)  The  a^ex  of  the  entire  melody  arrives  quite  late  (ni*  22)^ 
thus  maintaining  interest. 

(2)  Although  successive  phrases  (mm.  25  32)  contain  equally 
high  or  higher  tones,  they  do  not  contain  the  melodic 
arex  because  they  are  essentially  repetitions  of  the 
opening  of  the  worb  in  a higher  octave. 

(3)  live  arex  and  the  nadir  (low  uoinl)  of  individual  hrases 
differ’  the  resulting  variations  in  stress  bee"-  the 
niece  moving-  c:o:""l rs  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Phj'aSC  1 (nri,  1 •';) 

(1)  The  .vex  (high  « nhit)  of  the  ■ hrasc  is  Li  e 
tone  I). 
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(2)  It  is  prominent  because  of  the  following 
characteristics : 

(a)  It  is  the  first  tone  of  the  phrase* 

(b)  It  is  repeated  twice  soon  after  its 
initial  entry. 

(c)  Its  final  repetition  (third  beat,  m.  1) 
is  emphasized  by  a written  stress  mark* 

(3)  The  nadir  (low  point)  of  the  phrase  is  the  tone 
E (m,  3);  it  is  not  prominent* 

b.  Phrase  2 (mm*  5-8) 

(1)  The  apex  of  the  phrase  is  the  tone  E (m,  6). 

(2)  It  is  prominent  because  of  the  following 
characteristics : 

(a)  It  falls  on  the  first  beet  of  the  measure. 

(b)  Its  natural  accent  is  augmented  by  a 

dynamic  accent:  the  tone  is  the  loudest 

note  in  the  phrase  because  Rnvel  makes 

a crescendo  to  the  E and  o dcciescendo 
away  from  it, 

(c)  Finally,  its  natural  accent  is  emphasized 
by  an  additional  written  stress  mark. 

(3)  The  nadir  of  the  phrase  is  the  tone  F#  (m.  8). 

(4)  It  is  fairly  prominent  because  of  the  following 
characteristics: 

(a)  It  lies  on  the  first  beat  of  the  measure* 

(b)  It  is  the  longest  note  of  the  phrase, 
occupying  the  :~t ire  measure  (three 
beats);  thus,  it  bears  a dcrat ional 
accent . 

(c)  It  concludes  the  phrase  and  period, 
f • Large-scale  contour 

(1)  This  type  of  contour  directs  musical  movement,  giving 
shape  to  whole  passages. 

(2)  Contour  analysis  of  mm.  1-32* 

(a)  Essentially,  this  passage  invokes  melodic 
motion  from  T,  the  tonic  fifth,  to  Gj  the 
tonic  root. 

(b)  This  motion  ia  predicted  in  capsule  form  very 
early  in  the  melody  with  the  sudden  drop  of  a 
fifth  (D-G,  mm.  1-2);  appearing  in  the  context 
of  conjunct  notion  (mostly  whole  and  half  steps), 
this  interval  is  very  striking, 
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(c)  G,  the  tonic  roDt:,  is  achieved  again  at  the 
end  of  the  first  phrase  (m.  4);  however,  this 
point  is  not  feLt:  as  a point  of  repose,  and 
the  piece  coat  f ines, 

(1)  The  melody  to  this  point  has  not  been  of 
sufficient  length  to  make  it  an  entity, 

(2)  The  phrase  demands  balance,  as  well  as 
length, 

(3)  The  phrase  seems  harmonically  inconclusive 
because  of  its  weak  cadence, 

(d)  Each  phrase  contains  one  or  more  tones  which 

are  more  important  than  the  rest  in  contributing 
to  large-scale  contour  and  overall  melodic 
motior. 

(e)  Phrase  1 (mm,  1-4):  D (m.  1)  is  the  most 

important  tone. 

(f ) Phrase  2 (mm.  5-8) : C (m.  5)  is  the  most  important 

tone  • 

(1)  The  motion  from  D (first  phrase)  to  C is  a 
temporary  d*).ay  of  the  true  overall  motion 
of  the  meloiy--in  an  upward  direction. 

(2)  This  ascent  is  predicted,  however,  by  the 
accented  to  its  E (m.  6). 

(3)  The  descent  from  D to  C and  subsequent 
return  to  D ''phrase  three)  is  a unifying 
device,  rep  sating  the  miniature  motion  of 
m.  1 • 

(g)  Phrase  3 (mm.  9-12):  Returning  to  D (m.  9),  the 

phrase  once  agaii  predicts  the  subsequent  rise 

t o E (m,  10) • 

(h)  Phrase  4 (mm.  12-1.6):  This  phrase  moves  up  to 

the  tone  E (m.  1));  it  predicts  further  ascending 
motion  in  an  upbeat  F#  (m.  12)  and  in  an 

octave  extension  (A-A)  of  its  lowest  tone,  A 
(mm.  14-16). 

(i)  Phrase  5 (mm*  17-20):  This  phrase  finally 

achieves  ft  (m,  17)>  repeats  it  for  emphasis 
(m.  19),  and  stretches  past  F#  to  predict  the 
next  tone  in  the  ascent,  G. 

(J)  Phrase  6 (mm.  21-74):  Once  again,  this  phrase 

repeats  F#  (creating  tension  by  the  delay  of 
a new  tone);  it  reaches  G,  the  goal  of  the 
whole  melody  in  m.  22,  but  does  not  dwell  on 
this  tone. 

(1)  G is  used  as  the  springboard  for  the  climax 
of  the  melc.Iy. 
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(2)  Breahing  away  from  G,  Ravel  goes  past 

that  tone:  \c  reaches  the  height  of  the 
melody  (D)  by  a G major  triad  (G-B-D), 
and  returns  to  the  starting  tone  of  the 
melody  (F#*I>D,  mm,  24-25). 

(k)  Phrise  7 (mm.  25-28):  Together  with  phrase  8, 
this  phrase  repeats  the  return  to  D;  its  most 

^fc^ortant  tone  is  E (m.  25). 

(l)  Phrase  8 (mm.  29-32):  Returning  to  D (m.  29), 
this  phrase  is  an  exact  melodic  duplicate  of  the 
first  phrase  (one  octave  up);  this  time,  its 
descent  to  G (the  tonic  root)  is  felt  as  the 
conclusion  of  the  melody  because  of  the  duration 
and  complexity  of  the  preceding  passages. 

(m)  Summary : With  numerous  deviations,  the  passage 

ascends  from  the  tonic  fifth  (D)  to  the  tonic 
root  (G)  by  stepwise  motion  (D-E-F#-G),  re- 
turning to  the  starting  point,  D,  after  the 
climax  of  the  melody.  The  conclusion  of  the 
melody  (last  two  phrases)  reinforces  the 
descent  at  a higher  octave  and  comes  to  rest 

On  the  tonic  root  (G)--thus  ending  the  melody. 

2.  Melodic  motives  (the  combination  of  melodic  contour  with 

rhythmic  patterns  or  motives). 

a.  Number  of  motives:  There  are  many  small  motives. 

b.  Variety  of  motives:  The  motives  are  quite  similar 

particularly  with  rescect  to  rhythm. 

c.  Relationships  between  motives:  There  is  a great  deal  of 

repetition  and  reversal  of  carts. 

(1)  Example : 'Hie  second  half  of  phrase  1 is  derived  from 

the  first  half. 

(a)  M.  3 uses  the  same  rhythm  as  m.  1 ( JJ)J  )• 

(b)  M.  4 is  m,  2 in  its  Plain  form,  without  the  dotted 
quarter-eighth  note  figure  (i.e.;  the.  . 

rhythm  XV  J is  equivalent  to  J y ). 

(2)  Example : Each  of  the  four  measure0  of  phrase  2 is 

derived  from  a differe.it  cart  of  r»hrase.  1, 

(a)  The  first  two  measures  of  phrase  2 (mm.  5-6) 
are  rhythmically  identical  to  their  counterparts 
in  phrase  1 (nm.  1-2),  except  that  the  measures 
are  reversed  in  their  order;  thus,  m.  5 is 
equivalent  to  m.  2 and  m.  6 is  similar  to  m.  1. 

(b)  In  addition,  the  tones  of  m.  5 are  identical  to 
those  of  n.  2,  except  they  are  a step  higher  and 


o 
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presented  in  reverse  order  (backwards):  thus 
G-A-B  becomes  A-B-C  (transposed  one  step 
higher),  which  then  is  presented  backwards 
as  C-B-A. 

(c)  The  transition  from  ascending  to  descending 
order  is  made  in  m.  3 (A-G-E-Ffl) . 


1-2;  its  tont=s  (A-B-G)  are  a reordering  of 
the  notes  of  m.  2 (G-A-B), 

(e)  The  fourth  measure  of  the  phrase  (m«  8)  is  a 
rhythmic  eycension  of  the  fourth  measure  of 
phrase  1 (n.  4)* 

(3)  Example : The  central  section  (mm.  9-24)  is  built 

on  rhythmic  repetition;  the  effect  is  one  of  delaying 
the  climax  of  the  melody  (m.  22),  thus  creating 
tens  ion. 

(a)  Phrase  3 <mm.  9-12),  Combines  fragments  from 

phrases  1 and  2,  and  uses  the  reversal  of  tones 
to  achieve  a line  which  is  different  from  the 
preceding  material,  yet  related  to  it. 


(1)  The  first  two  measures  (mm.  9-10)  correspond 
rhythmically  to  the  opening  phrases  of  the 
piece. 

(2)  The  first  measure  (m,  9)  is  a note  for 
note  melodic  duplicate  of  the  first  phrase 
of  the  ’.ork. 

(3)  Tie  second  measure  of  tne  phrase  approaches 
the  same  third  note  (B) , but  from  above, 
instead  of  below. 

(4)  The  third  measure  (m.  11)  is  derived 
rhythmically  from  the  thr®e-quarter  notes 
of  the  third  measure  of  phrase  2 (m.  7). 

(5)  The  final  measure  ^ : the  phrase  (n.  12) 
is  derived  from  the  first  measure  of  the 
piece. 

(a)  The  ornament  and  first  three  notes 
(D-C-D)  are  ider*:ical. 

(b)  The  rhythm  is  a v -er:  The 


pushed  forward  to  becMtie  the  first  and 
second  beats;  while  thu  original  quarter- 
note  first  beat  now  lies  at  the  end  of 
the  measure,  forming  the  upbeat  to  the 
next  phrase. 


second  and  third 


are 
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(b)  Phrases  4-6  (mm.  13-24)  are  extremely  repetitious; 
they  are  derived  almost  entirely  from  a 
condensation  of  phrase  2 (the  pattern  / 
is  like  that  of  mm.  5 and  7). 

3.  Treatment  of  Melodic  Material  (how  a composer  works  with 
different  types  of  melod/--tunes , subjects,  themes--to 
create  a composition). 

a.  Type  of  melodic  material  used  here:  theme. 

(1)  A theme  is  not  complete  in  itself,  but  is  subject 
to  change,  as  we  have  seen. 

(2)  It  is  part  of  a larger  composition;  it  serves  as  a 
"topic  for  discussion." 

(3)  Its  contour  is  subject  to  change  and  development 
(see  previous  discussion). 

(4)  It  has  distinctive  rhythmic  motives,  but  these  are, 
nonetheless,  subject  to  development. 

(5)  Its  motives  seem  dissimilar,  although  they  are  oJ:ten 
related. 

(6)  It  has  a large  range  (from  E to  E:  two  octaves); 

thus,  it  is  not  easy  to  sing. 

(7)  Its  sense  of  phrase  relationships  is  incomplete 
until  the  ends  of  periods  and  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  piece  as  a whole. 

b.  Ke'  ner  of  handling  melodic  material 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 


By  comparison  with  the  opening  section  (mm.  1-32), 
which  presents  various  combinations  of  rhythm,  the 
,lMusette11  (mm,  33-72)  is  extremely  simple  and 
straightforward.  . • . | j 

It  employs  the  rhythm  jj  tJJ  \dj\ 
derived  from  m*  4 ( J J ) and  m.  7 ( J J f ). 
Previously,  the  rhythm  J ) was  divided  between  two 
phrases;  the  half  note  marked  the  end  of  one  phrase, 
while  the  quarter  signified  the  upbeat  to  the  following 
phra  se • 

Now,  however,  the  rhythm  is  used  sequentially  to  form 
a new  theme. 

Repetitions  of  melodic  material  are  seldom  exact; 
for  example,  when  che  first  theme  returns  (mm.  73-80), 
it  is  combined  with  a G major  (rather  than  a modal) 
variant  of  the  Musette." 

Another  method  of  thematic  variance  instead  of  exact 
repetition  is  to  repeat  the  melody  on  another  step 
of  the  scale;  for  example,  wh.n  the  melody  returns 
, fter  the  'Wisette,^  phrases  3-6  are  presented  a .Ajor 
third  above  the*r  original  appearance  (beginning  on 
F#  instead  of  D). 
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(7)  Melodic  fragments  are  used  to  conclude  the  piece 

(coda,  m in,  105-128). 

(a)  Ravel  builds  on  an  exact  restatement  of  the 
first  half  of  phrase  2 (mm,  5-8),  repeating 
it  several  times  at  a higher  step  and  with 
altered  rhythmic  patterns  (see  mm.  107-108 
and  mm.  109-110) • 

(b)  He  then  employs  the  rhythms  of  mm.  7-8  (the 

conclusion  of  the  first  period)  in  reverse 
order  ( ^ ' instead  of  r J s J O*  )« 

(c)  The  tones  of  mm.  111-117  are  derived  from  those 
of  the  opering  measure  of  the  piece;  repeated 
again  at  a higher  level  in  m.  21,  they  led 
into  the  climax  of  the  melody. 

(d)  This  original  pattern  (from  mm.  21-22)  is  now 
used  once  again  (see  mm.  116-120),  as  Ravel 
reiterates  the  climax  Of  the  melody  in 
augmentation;  now,  each  of  the  quarter  notes 

in  the  triadic  ascent  to  the  peak  of  the  melody 
are  given  three  beats  instead  of  one  (mm.  118-120). 

(e)  Repetition  of  the  first  measure  of  the  piece  at 
successively  lower  octaves  (mm.  121-123)  gives 
the  work  a cense  of  completeness  and  finality, 

(f)  Finally,  the  melody  disappears  altogether,  and 
Ravel  simply  repeats  the  quarter-note  bass  line 
(mm.  124-125),  concluding  with  an  incomplete 
statement  (m,  125,  last  beat,  rhythmic  diminution 
of  the  figure  and  condensation  to  only  two  notes, 
instead  of  three) . 


C.  Texture  (the  action  of  a number  of  lines  working  together  in  a 
composition  or  a section  of  a work). 

1,  Type  of  texture.  Basically  a homophonic  texture  (melody  and 
accompaniment) , 

a.  The  work  also  contains  element*,  of  counterpoint  (the 
juxtaposition  of  melodies,  one  against  the  other);  the 
principal  example  occurs  in  the  use  of  the  f,Musette#l  * > 
the  bass  line  for  the  recurrence  of  the  main  theme 
(mm,  73-80) , 

b.  The  melody  is  the  most  prominent  voice  throughout,  and  is 
frequently  subject  to  parallel  motion, 

fl)  M.  22 : The  melody  is  doubled  in  parallel  fifths  and 

octaves;  thic  unusual  timbre  serves  1:o  highlight  the 
cliri^x  of  the  melody. 

(2)  Throughout  the  ‘'Musette11  (mm.  33-72),  Ravel  doubles 

the  melody  in  octaves  and  fifths;  this  sound  contracts 
with  the  parallel  fourths,  sixths,  and  dissonances 
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of  the  previous  section,  thereby  serving  to  delineate 
the  form  of  the  work, 

(3)  The  last  fragment  of  the  melody  (m.  125)  is  presented 
as  a pair  of  parallel  triads  (0  major  and  A minor); 
coming  after  simple  one-line  motion  (mm,  124-125), 
this  technique  signals  the  end  of  the  piece, 

c.  Frequently,  both  treble  and  bass  lines  have  the  same 
rhythmic  pattern  (see  mm.  49-64 ) ; the  effect  is  one  of 
melodic  emphasis, 

d.  As  in  true  homophonic  texture,  a break  (caesura)  occurs 

at  the  end  cf  a phrase;  here,  although  some  phrase  endings 
are  less  marked  than  others,  phrases  tend  to  conclude 
with  a sustained  tone  in  the  treble  (as  opposed  to 
continuing  motion  in  smaller  note  values  throughout  the 
phrase),  while  the  bass  ascends  in  a quarter-note  pattern 
of  a fifth  and  an  octave  (see  m.  4), 


Note,  Replay  the  nMenuet,lf  from  Maurice  Ravel1 s Lc  Tombeau  de 
Couperin.  Small  sections  may  be  played  at  the  instructor^ 
discretion  throughout  the  lesson  to  illustrate  various  points 
of  analyst?. 


Ill,  REVIEW 

A.  Student  questions.  Clarification  of  points  of  difficulty.  Ask 
students  if  they  have  any  questions, 

B.  Summary  of  lesson  and  conclusions.  Detailed  analysis  has  revealed 
a number  of  stylistic  features  that  constitute  expressive  elements 
in  the  Ravel  style.  Rhythmically , the  piece  is  put  together  from 

a few  simple  patterns,  Melodically „ there  are  direct  relationships 
between  apparently  dissimilar  melodies.  The  predominantly 
homophonic  texture  is  significantly  broken  by  a polyphonic  section 
which  combines  the  work’s  two  main  melodies. 

C . Closing  statement.  In  our  next  lesson,  wn  will  complete  o,  r 
analysis  of  this  work. 


Appendix 

Books 

Apel,  Willi.  Harvard  Dictionary  of  Music  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Harvard  University  Press,  1964). 
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Scores 


Ravel,  Maurice.  "Menuet,"  from  Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin 
Durand  et  Cie,  1918),  pp.  2C"23« 

Records 

Ravel,  Maurice.  ‘Menuet,11  from  Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin 
Records  35272.  Walter  Gieseking,  piano.  Side  XAX 
bsnd  5. 
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LESSON  PLAN  NO-  4,  ANALYTICAL  FHRASE,  PART  III 

Instructional  Unit:  The  Analytical  phrase  of  Exemplar  Study  in 

Aesthetic  Criticism,  Part  III* 

References:  Apel,  Willi,  Harvard  Dictionary  of  Music  (Cambridge, 

Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press,  1964). 

I.  Introduction 

A.  Objectives.  Be  able  to 

1.  Closely  examine  some  of  the  more  complex  elements  that 
make  up  this  work  of  art. 

2.  Cite  some  of  the  work*s  expressive  components 

B*  Reasons.  See  Lesson  Plan  No.  2 for  same  exemplar, 

II,  Explanation  and  deru  ns trat ion,  In  this  let  son,  we  will  complete  our 
detailed  study  of  the  Ravel  nMenuetn  with  a discussion  of  harmony 
and  form.  Our  examination  of  these  two  categories  of  musical  style 
will  contribute  to  a more  complete  understanding  of  Ravel's  methods 
of  composition. 


The  Analysis 

A,  Harmony  (the  effect  created  by  tones  sounding  together  or  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other), 

1.  Tonal  center  (a  combination  of  tones,  acting  to  give  the 
impression  of  a tonal  center). 

a.  Tonic  note  (the  central  tone--tonol  center--in  a work): 
here,  the  tonic  note  is  G, 

b.  Means  of  assertion  to  establish  a tonal  center: 

(1)  The  tonal  center  in  this  work  is  not  particularly 
strong;  thus,  the  tonic  rote  (C)  is  not  strongly 
asserted , 

(2)  First  impression 

(a)  The  tone  " does  not  occur  in  the  melody  i itil 
m,  2 where  it  is  prominent  because  it  appears 
on  the  first,  strong,  accented  beat  of  the 
measure;  because  of  its  duration  (a  dotted 
quarter,  it  is  the  longest  note  in  the  piece 
thus  far);  because  of  its  appearance  in  a 
dissonant  context;  and  because  of  a sudden 
melodic  skip  of  a fifth  (D  to  G)  in  a context 
of  conjunct  motion. 

(b)  By  comparison,  however,  the  tone  G appears  first 
in  the  bass  lina  on  the  strorg  beat  of  measure  1 
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where  it  is  the  highest  tone  of  a descending 
line. 

(c)  The  tone  G is  prominent  at  the  end  of  the  first 
phrase  (m,  4). 

(1)  It  appears  as  a long  tone  in  the  melody  , 
to  conclude  a descending  line. 

(2)  It  appears  in  the  bas3,  as  the  root  of  a 
G major  chord*. 

(3)  £ t e.quercv : G appears  frequently  only  during  the 

central  ‘'Musette11  section,  where  it  is  particularly 
apparent  as  a sustained  G pedal  in  the  bass  (mm. 
49-64).  By  comparison,  G seldom  occurs  in  other 
sections  of  the  work. 

(4)  Final  impression.  The  work  ends  on  a note  of 
indeterminacy. 

(a)  G appears  frequently  toward  the  end  of  the 
piece  in  a section  which  repeats  the  first 
measure  of  the  work  (mm,  121-123). 

(b)  G is  brought  up  from  the  bass  line  and  super- 
imposed over  the  melody  as  a sustained  half 
note  (mm.  122-123). 

(c)  Ravel  then  drops  the  melody  altogether,  leaving 
the  repeating  bass  line  fragment,  which  begins 
on  G, 

(d)  Another  final  impression  of  G is  given  in  the 
accented  triad  cr ndensat ion  of  the  melody 

(nu  125). 

(e)  However,  the  tonality  of  G is  somewhat  obscured 
in  the  final  measures  of  the  work  (mm.  126-128). 

(1)  G appears  only  in  the  bass,  as  the  root  of 
the  G major  chord. 

(2)  The  G tends  to  be  overpowered  by  other 
tones. 

(a)  B (the  third  of  G major)  is  emphasized 
by  a trill,  while  the  G tends  lo  lose 
power  as  it  is  sustained. 

(b)  A D major  chord  (D-F#-A)  is  super- 
imposed over  the  concluding  G major; 
this  dominant  (V)  harmony,  with  the 
tone  A in  the  treble,  tends  to  de- 
emphasize  the  tonality  of  G major. 

2.  Stability  and  instability  (relative  qualities,  created  by  tone 
combinations) , 

a.  S tabil lty  implies: 
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(1)  A feeling  of  rest;  poise. 

(2)  Consonance. 

(3)  Arrival  in  harmony. 

(4)  These  qualities  are  minimized  in  this  piece, 
b.  Instability  implies: 

(1)  Motion;  restlessness. 

(2)  Dissonance  (thi^  is  a very  important  factor  in 
this  piece;  it  maintains  motion  and  interest  in  an 
otherwise  extremely  repetitious  work), 

(a)  The  most  common  type  of  dissonance  used  in 
this  piece  is  that  of  a major  second. 

(b)  An  example  of  this  type  of  dissonance  appears 
in  m.  1,  beat  2,  where,  in  an  attempt  to 
provide  motion  between  two  different  positions 

of  the  tonic  chord,  Ravel  introduces  two  dissonant 
tones  in  succession  into  a C major  context. 

(1)  The  first  dissonance,  B,  is  the  third  of 

G major,  and  is  retained  from  the  previous 
chord;  it  is  dissonant  against  C,  forming 
a minor  second  with  that  tone. 

(2)  The  second  dissonance,  D,  is  the  fifth  of 
G major,  and  is  an  anticipation  of  the 
succeeding  chord;  it  is  dissonant  against 
E,  forming  a major  second  with  that  tone. 

(c)  Frequently,  a tone  is  dissonant  against  several 
tones  simultaneously  (see  m,  2,  where  D forms  a 
major  second  with  C and  E at  the  same  time). 

(d)  Ravel  tends  to  delay  the  immediate  resolution 

of  dissonances  by  adding  a note  of  resolution 
which  is  consonant  with  the  note  agaii.Jt  which 
the  resolved  note  was  dissonant;  however,  the 
new  note  is  now  dissonant  with  yet  another  tone 
(see  m.  3:  the  G on  the  second  beat  is 

dissonant  against  A in  the  bass;  this  dissonance 
is  resolved  by  changing  from  G to  E,  which 
forms  a perfect  fifth,  with  the  A,  but  is 
dissonant  wijdi  the  other  bass  tone,  JV>. 

(3)  Movement  in  harmony:  The  piece  tends  to  move  around 

the  tonic,  G,  rather  than  within  it. 

(a)  Very  little  of  the  wo^k  is  in  G major;  a large 
portion  (the  'Musette1')  is  in  the  Dorian  mode, 
transposed  to  C. 

(b)  After  a brief  establishment  of  tonality  (mm,  1-4), 
the  piece  tends  to  move  away  from  the  tonic 
quickly. 
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(c)  T lie  degree  of  stability  differs  for  various 

intervals;  on  the  whole,  since  this  piece  uses 
primarily  stable  intervals,  it  does  not  produce 
an  overall  effect  of  tension,  even  though  it 
contains  many  dissonances. 

(1)  The  intervals  appearing  most  frequently, 
me  Iodic,  a 1 ly  and  harmonically , are  the 
whole  and  half  steps  end  t lie  major  and 
minor  third. 

3 . K y , sc? 1c,  and  mode 

e . Key  (tonality).  A serif  of  relationships  In  which  not 
alL  notes  are  of  equal  importance;  a practice  whereby 
virtually  every  single  i iece  gives  preference  to  one 
tone  (*v\e  tonic),  mahing  this  the  tonal  center  to  which 
all  other  tones  are  related. 

b . Tonic 

(1)  The  central  note  of  a group  of  tom  i;  a point  of 
reference  for  other  notes. 

(2)  Here,  the  note  G. 

(3)  Other  notes  depend  on  the  tonic  for  their  relative 
positions . 

(a)  Thus,  G is  the  focal  point  of  phrase  1 (mm. 

1-4),  which  begins  ana  ends  on  a G major  chord. 

(b)  The  second  phrase  (mm.  5^3)  is  related  to  phrase 
l because  Its  concluding  tone,  F#,  is  the  lead 
tone  to  the  tonic,  £,  and  its  last  chord,  B 
major,  is  the  upper  third  of  C. 

(c)  Phrases  3-6  (mm.  9-24)  are  related  to  phrase 
1 because  they  revolve  around  the  upper  and 
lower  thirds  of  G (ft  and  T; . 

(d)  Tims,  even  though  the  tonality  ol  G is  not 
very  nr  eminent,  the  •irce  is  in  that  ley  by 
inn  1 icat  ion , rather  thr.r.  by  direct  statement. 

c • Ma j o r scale 

(1)  An  arrangement  of  whole  and  half  .stn »s  (hero,  tlr 

G major  scale);  G A D £ with  h--1f 

between  the  third  and  fourth  rotes,  B and  i , and 
between  the  seventh  and  last  notes,  F ^ ar.d  (i. 

(2)  Its  ability  to  define  a tonic  is  strong,  particularly 
because  of  the  rower  of  the  leading  tone:  the 
seventh  tone  (here,  Fv)  tends  to  go  readily  to  the 
tonic  (here,  G) . 

(3)  Hie  riajor  jthlrd  (G  to  B)  provides  the  characteristic 
color  of  ti\e  major  Vev. 
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d • Mode 

(1)  In  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  mode  refers  to  the 
selection  of  tones,  arranged  in  a scale,  which  form 
the  basic  tonc?.l  substance  of  a composition, 

(2)  More  closely,  however,  the  term  mode  designates 
only  those  scales  which  go  back  to  the  medieval 
church  modes,  as  distinguished  from  the  major  and 
minor  modes  (or  keys), 

(3)  The  church  modes  us*  different  arrangements  of  half 
and  whole  steps  from  the  major  and  minor  modes,  and 
were  adapted  by  Impressionist  corsets  (such  as 
Debussy  and  Ravel)  as  a means  of  rebelling  against 
traditional  tonality, 

(4)  The  mode  used  in  this  piece  (in  the  ,rMusette,IJ 
(mm,  33-72)  is  the  Dorian  mode, 

(a)  This  mode  is  similar  to  the  minor  mode  in  its 
arrangement  of  half  and  whole  steps, 

(1)  It  uses  the  same  minor  third  as  the 
minor  mode  (here,  Bb), 

(2)  However,  the  minor  sixth  typical  of  the 
minor  mode  is  raised  to  a major  sixth  in 
the  Dorian  mode  (here  h natural,  rather 
than  Kb), 

(b)  Original lv,  this  mode  began  on  D:  D E j G A 

(c)  However,  Ravel  uses  a transposed  version  of 
the  Dorian  mode. 

(1)  Beginning  on  the  tone  G,  he  uses  the  same 
arrangement  of  whole  and  half  steps  as 
the  Dorian  mode  beginning  on  D. 

(2)  Thus,  the  transposed  Dorian  mode  of 
this  piec°.  uses  the  following  sc?le: 

G AJjb  C D EJ  G 

(5)  Ravels  reason  for  using  a mode  in  this  piece  is  to 
blur  tonality  in  the  r,Musette,J  section,  thereby 
affording  harmonic  contrast  with  tht'  rest  of  the 
work. 

(6)  At  the  same  time,  the  flMusette,f  J.3  harmonically 
related  to  the  rest  of  the  piece;  the  Dorian  mode 
transposed  to  G and  the  key  of  G major  share  all 
tores  except  their  third  in  common, 

4,  Chords  (the  combination  of  three  or  more  different  tones  in 
a group;  an  amplification  of  a single  line  of  music), 

(a)  Types  of  chords  predominant  in  this  work. 

(1)  Triads  (three-note  chords  composed  of  majo^  and 
minor  thirds)  with  added  seconds  (an  additional 
note  which  forms  the  interval  of  a second  with  one 
of  the  notes  of  the  triad):  see  m.  1,  beat  2 (C 

major  triad,  with  added  tone  B,  which  forms  the 
interval  of  \ minor  second  with  C) . 
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(2)  Parallel  (gliding)  < hords , Chords  in  parallel 
motion;  see  the  entire  ,rMusetteu  (mm.  33-72). 

b.  Importance  of  these  chore  types.  A piece  using  these 
types,  in  addition  to  th<  more  traditional  harmonic 
vocabulary,  gives  the  impression  of  motion;  this  is 
particularly  important  ir  a work  which  uses  extensive 
repetition  of  small  melodic  fragments  and  employs  a 
conventional,  predictable  minuet  form. 

5.  Cadences  (chord  progressions  used  to  create  harmonic  effects 
of  arrival,  consisting  primatily  of  a relationship  between 
tonic  and  dominant  chords). 

a . Important  for  this  style 

(1)  Traditional,  cadencee  are  avoided  in  this  piece. 

(2)  The  effect  is  one  oi  continuing  motion,  delaying 
points  of  arrival. 

b.  Examples 

(1)  Authentic  cadence  (progression  from  the  dominant 

to  the  tonic  chord  (V-I) , with  both  chords  in  root 
position;  It  has  the  effect  of  stopping  motion,  and 
is  frequently  used  .c»  round  off  sections  or  to  end 
compositions):  Sines:  Ravel  wishes  to  keen  the 

piece  in  motion,  this  type  of  cadence  appears 
infrequent ly • 

(a)  Mm.  3-4:  The  cadence  is  weakened  by  blurring 

the  dominant  chord  (D) ; it  is  first  stated 
with  an  added  second  (B,  the  first  beat  of  m. 
3),  then  combined  with  a C major  triad  (IV  of 
G) , before  resolving  to  G (I). 

(a)  Mm,  31-32:  This  is  a strong  cadence,  con- 

cluding the  section;  however,  the  V7  chord  is 
augmented  by  e major  ninth  (E,  forming  an  added 
second  with  Fi),  thus  implementing  the  tradi- 
tional cadenct • 

(2)  Deceptive  cadence  fa  progression  from  the  dominant 
to  a chord  other  than  the  tonic--often  from  the 
dominant  ro  the  suhmed iant , or  VI  chord--the  effect 
Is  the  postponement  of  a point  of  arrival). 

(a)  This  type  of  cadence  is  used  effectively  to 
keep  the  piece  in  motion  at  the  end  of  the 
first  period  {mm.  7-8);  having  shifted  suddenly 
into  the  D tonal  area  (mm.  4-5);  Ravel  averts 
comitting  h inself  to  that  tonality  by  (a  V-VI 
cadence  A7-B) , rather  than  the  progression 

V-I  (A-D). 

(b)  The  overall  etfect  is  one  of  tonal  ambiguity, 
thus  keeping  the  piece  in  motion. 
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(c)  Tonal  ambiguity  is  exemplified  (and  the  technique 
summarized)  in  the  last  cadence  cf  the  work 
(mm,  125-126);  here.  Ravel  superimposes  the 
V of  V (A)  over  the  V,  and  then  superimposes 
the  V (D)  over  I (G)  to  conclude  the  piece  on 
a note  of  indeterminacy, 

6,  Distribution  of  tonal  centers.  Modulation  (a  shift  of  tonal 

center,  or  key,  during  a piece  to  maintain  interest), 

a.  Function  of  modulation.  To  give  large-scale  contour 
(shape)  to  long  works. 

b.  Type  used  in  the  piece.  All  of  the  modulations  in  this 
work  are  abrupt,  with  sudden,  unprepared  switches  in 
tonality, 

c.  Methods  of  modulation. 


(1)  By  harmonic  techniques  previously  described.  Ravel 
always  leaves  the  exact  tonality  of  the  work  in 
doubt , 

(2)  Thus,  his  sudden  changes  of  tonality  are  from  one 
implied  tonality  to  another. 

(3)  For  example,  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  th'i 
piece,  he  implies  a shift  from  G to  D (mm.  4-5) 

by  repeating  D in  the  bass  as  a brief  pedal;  however, 
he  averts  the  strong  establishment  of  D as  the 
principal  tonality  cf  the  section  by  a deceptive 
cadence  to  B (VI  of  D) , 

(4)  He  then  impl ies  that  B is  the  principal  tonality  of 

period  2 (mm,  9-24)  by  repetition:  this  section 

employs  many  B,  D,  and  F#  chords,  all  built  on 
either  the  root,  third,  or  fifth  of  the  B minor 
chord  (B-D-F#). 

(5)  Single  tones,  shared  in  common,  are  used  to  bridge 
differences  between  two  sections;  for  example,  the 
%ridge  tone”  into  and  away  from  the  Musette11  is 
the  note  D,  which  is  the  fifth  of  both  the  G major 
and  Dorian  (transposed  to  G)  mode  tonic  chords. 


E.  Form  (a  plan,  pattern,  or  formula  which  organizes  the  effects 
of  movement  and  arrival  on  a large  scale). 


1. 

Relationships 

Between  Statement  and  Counterstatement 

Statement 

Possible  Counterstatement s 

i. 

Mot ive 

(mm.  1-4). 

a.  Variation  of  the  motive 
(mm.  5-8). 

?. 

Melody 

(mm.  1-8). 

a.  Alteration  and  repetition  of 
melodic  fragments  (mm.  9-24) 

0 
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Statement 


3.  Authentic  Cadence 
(mm.  3-4)* 

4.  Tonal  Center  or  Key 
(mm,  1-32), 


5*  Phrase  (mm,  1-4), 
6,  Period  (mm*  1-8). 


7#  Section  (mm.  1-32), 


Possible  Counterstatement s 


b.  Repetition  of  the  melody,  with 
some  slight  changes  of  registra- 
tion, sequence  of  motives,  and 
beginning  interval  (mn*  25-32). 

a.  Deceptive  Cadence  (mm.  7-8). 

a,  Constrastir^but  related,  mode 
(mm.  33-72). 

b.  Return  to  the  home  key  (mm.  73“ 
128),  as  a counterstatement  to 
the  contrasting  mode, 

a.  Answering  phrase  of  comparable 
length,  giving  rise  to  symmetri- 
cal construction  (mm,  5-8), 

a.  Answering  period  of  exactly  twice 
the  length  ;>f  period  1,  resulting 
in  the  temporary  tension  of 
imbalance  (mm,  9-24). 

b.  Then,  the  return  of  the  first 
period,  resulting  in  balance 
and  the  closing  of  the  section 
(mm.  25-32)  , 

a.  Answering  section  of  approximately 
the  same  length  (mm.  33-72;  its 
first  period  is  repeated);  each 
period  equivalent  to  a period  in 
section  1, 

b.  Then,  the  return  of  the  first 
section  (mm.  73-104), 

c.  Finally,  a coda  (mm.  105-128); 
shorter  by  eight  measures  than 
any  of  the  sections,  this 
twenty-four  measure  section 
balances  the  entire  piece  by  its 
comparison  with  the  second  section 
(mm.  33-72),  which  was  eight 
measures  longer  than  any  other 
section. 


2,  Type  of  form  (how  this  piece  extends  itself  in  time). 

a, .  Although  an  Impressionist  in  many  respects  (particularly 

harmonically),  Ravel  was  essentially  a Classicist  in 
matters  of  form. 

b.  This  aspect  of  the  composer's  style  is  particularly  evident 
In  Ravel's  use  of  sectional  structure  (the  addition  of 
well-defined  phrases  and  periods  to  the  original  state- 
ment) , 
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(1)  Characteristic^  u ; sectional  structure 

(a)  Clearly  marked  phrases  and  periods, 
tb)  Well-defined  points  of  arrival. 

(c)  The  work  is  neatly  organized  in  distinct 
sections. 

(d)  Phases  of  movement  are  of  approximately  the 
same  length. 

(e)  The  work  has  a sense  of  balance  and  clearcut 
outlines. 

(f)  The  principal  musical  interest  lies  within, 
fixed  interest. 

(2)  Characteristic  of  sectional  structure  not  found 

in  this  piece:  the  melodic  material  used  is 

valuable  for  itself,  not  for  what  will  happen  to 
it  (Pavel  uses  extensive  development  and  trans- 
formation of  thematic  material  to  extend  his  piece 
and  to  derive  the  llMusette”  section  from  what  has 
gone  before). 

c*  Specific  form 

(1)  This  piece  has  a tri-partite  (three-part)  structure,, 
with  the  addition  of  a coda. 

(2)  Characteristics  of  a three-part  structure  are  as 
follows : 

(a)  It  brings  back  the  first  part  of  the  piece  at 
the  end;  the  composer  works  by  successively 
ceveloping  his  original  motive,  rather  than  by 
contrasting  a new  motive  against  the  original. 

(b)  It  completely  rounds  off  the  form. 

(c)  It  is  accompanied  by  a return  of  the  original 
melody. 

(d)  There  are  many  strong  points  of  arrival  (blurred 
lr>  this  style,  usually),  evenly  spaced. 

(3)  The  structure  of  this  work  (ABA)  is  outlined  as 
follows : 

(a)  Section.  1 (A),  mm.  1-32:  MINUET  (this 

contains  three  smaller  subsections,  or  periods, 
within  itself:  aba,  mm.  1-8;  9-24;  25-32). 

(b)  Section  2 (B) , mm.  33-72:  :PIO,  called 

Musette"  (this  cortains  three  small  sections: 
ede,  mm.  33-48;  49-64;  65-73). 

(c)  Section  3 (A1),  nr,.  73-104:  MINUET  (this 

contains  three  subsections,  a^'a^-mm.  73-80; 
81-96;  97-10$--each  of  which  is  slightly  different 
from  the  original  first  section:  Phrase  1 has 
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its  melody  written  up  an  octave,  and  uses 
a G major  variant  of  the  "Musette"  for 
harm.Q  ny;  Phrase  2 is  v>ritten  up  a third, 
starting  on  D#f  instead  of  B;  Phrase  3 
employs  slightly  different  harmonies  than 
in  the  first  section. 

(d)  Code . mm.  104-128:  by  comparison  with  the 

three  major  sections,  the  subsections  within 
the  coda  are  asymmetrical;  thus,  the  strict 
formality  cf  the  work  is  dissolved  toward 
the  end,  with  measure  groupings  of  6,  10,  3, 

2,  and  3. 

Note.  Replay  Ravel's  ''Menuet,"  from  Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin. 

Small  sections  may  be  played  at  the  instructor's  discretion 
throughout  the  lessor  to  illustrate  various  points  of  analysis. 

Ill*  Review 

A.  Student  questions.  Clarification  of  points  of  difficulty.  Ask 
students  if  they  havs  any  questions. 

B.  Summary  of  lesson  and  conclusions.  Once  again,  careful  analysis 
of  this  work  has  revealed  the  quintessence  of  the  Ravel  style. 
Harmonically,  the  work  is  kept  in  motion  by  subtle  tonal  centers, 
dissonance,  added  tones  toward  cadences,  deceptive  cadences,  and 
the  contract  between  a major  key  and  a mode.  This  motion  is 
particularly  necessary  because  of  Ravel's  use  of  sectional 
structure  in  a classical  three-part  form. 

C.  Closing  statement.  In  our  next  lesson,  we  will  take  another  look 
at  this  work,  examining  it  for  its  interpretive  values. 


Appendix 

Book 

Apel,  Villi,  Harvard  Dictionary  of  Music  (Cambridge,  Massachusett 
Harvard  University  Press,  1964). 

Score 

Ravel,  Maurice,  "Menuet,11  Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin  (Paris: 

Durand  et  Cie,  1918),  pp.  20-23. 

Record 

Ravel,  Maurice,  "Menuet,"  Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin.  Angel  Records 
35272*  Walter  Gieseking,  piano*  Side  XAX*  725,  band  5- 
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LESSON  PLAN  NO.  5,  INTERPRETIVE  PH BASE 

Instructional  Unit:  'Che  Interpretive  Phase  of  Eyemplar  Study  in 

Aesthetic  Criticism. 


References:  Mach  Lis,  Joseph,  Introdvct ion  to  Contemporary  Music 

(New  York:  W,  W.  Norton  and  Company,  Inc.,  1961). 

I.  Introduction 

A.  Objectives.  able  to 

1.  Say  something  about  the  meaning  of  this  work  of  art  as  a 
whole. 

2,  Describe  some  of  Ravel's  idiomatic  traits  used  to  enhance 
a traditional  dance  form, 

3.  Reasons.  Frequently,  interpretation  tends  to  be  the  first 
judgment  made  about  a work  C/f  art,  preceding  description  and 
analysis.  However,  interpretation  ma>  also  follow  the  first 
two  phases  of  exemplar  study;  it  “may  amplify,  modify,  or 
even  radically  alter  the  original  interpretation. . .,l* 

Note,  Ralph  A,  Smith,  An  Exemplar  Approach  to  Education. 

A Preliminary  Report  (Urbana,  Illinois:  University  of 

Illinois  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  1967),  p.  62. 

The  third  phase  of  exemplar  study,  interpretation,  “is  often 
taken  as  the  most  meaningful  and  enriching  phase  of  trans- 
action between  a percipient  and  a work  of  art,,,1^ 

Note.  ibid. i p.  62. 

II.  Explanation  and  demonstration.  In  its  form  and  style,  the  R^vel 
“Menuet"  from  the  piano  work,  Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin,  reflects 
the  composer's  escapist  tendencies--his  desire  to  go  back  to  other 
(perhaps  more  peaceful)  musical  eras.  To  use  a minuet--a  slow, 
stately,  graceful,  dignified  dance--in  an  age  speeding  toward 
twentieth  century  technical  complexity  is  a deliberate  archaism; 
it  ;.s  an  intellectual  device  for  putting  aside  the  horrors  of  a 
var  in  which  many  of  Ravel's  friends  were  killed. 


iir.g 


Stylistically,  the  composer  goes  back  as  far  as  possible,  ui 
the  early  type  of  minuet  first  danced  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV 
about  1650.  ,JThe  minuet  was  the  only  one  of  the  numerous  dance 
types  of  the  Baroque  which  did  not  become  obsolete  after  the  decline 
of  the  suite  (c.  1750), 11  It  appeared  in  Alessandro  Scarlatti's 


3 

Note,  Willi  Apel,  Harvard  Dictionary  of  Music  (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press,  1964),  p.  449, 
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operatic  sinfonias,  symphonies  and  sonatas  of  the  rococo,  Mannheim 
symphonies,  and  made  a final  appearance  in  the  Mozart  opera 
Don  Gicvanni.  However,  as  a species,  the  type  of  minuet  Ravel 
refers  to  had  become  extinct  by  the  late  eighteenth  century;  “in  the 
symphonies  of  Haydn  and  Mozart... the  min'2t  took  on  greater  speed 
and  a more  humorous  or  whimsical  character,  gradually  leading  into 
the  scherzo. 

Note.  ^Ibid . , p.  539* 

The  trio  of  the  Ravel  "Menuet11  is  an  anomaly.  While  this 
section  dates  from  approx imateJ y 50  yearc  after  the  introduction 
of  the  minuet,  itself  (it  originated  in  the  custom  of  alternating 
two  minuets,  *;ith  an  eventual  return  to  the  first  minuet),  Ravel 
goes  back  even  farther  for  his  harmonic  inspiration.  The  striking 
use  of  parallel  chords  exhibited  in  this  section  imitates  ninth 
and  tenth  century  parallel  erganum,  which  featured  motion  in  parallel 
fourths,  fifths,  and  octaves. 

While  this  piece  ib  striking  for  its  use  of  archaic  devices, 
at  the  same  time  it  reflects  Ravels  thoroughly  modern  orientation 
in  its  twentieth  century  harmony  and  piano  sonorities.  Analysis 
has  shown  that  several  factors  contribute  to  give  this  work  its 
particular  Ravel  flavor:  the  use  of  subtle  toral  centers,  dissonance, 

added  tones  toward  cadences  to  keep  the  piece  in  motion,  deceptive 
cadences,  contrasts  between  the  modern  major  system  and  the  archaic 
modal  system,  and  the  full  exploitation  of  the  piano  pedals  to 
create  special  effects. 

Thus,  for  the  educated  listener,  the  net  effect  of  this  fusion 
of  styles--the  contemporary  and  ancient--is  a special  type  of  en- 
hanced, enriched  enjoyment.  He  can  listen  on  several  planes, 
independently  or  simultaneously.  He  can  listen  abstractly,  taking 
the  piece  for  what  it  is--ar.  exemplar  of  the  Ravel  style  making 
effective  use  of  the  piano  and  employing  a great  deal  of  repetition; 
or  he  can  draw  upon  a wealth  of  information  about  the  circumstances 
of  the  work*s  composition  and  its  relation  to  previous  styles  of 
remote  centuries.  The  second  manner  of  listenlng--while  more  complex 
and  difficult  than  the  first--is  preferable  in  a course  concerned 
with  the  development  of  aesthetic  “knowing,"  for  it  involves  the 
percipient  in  the  work  to  a far  greater  extent  than  the  first  way, 
thereby  enriching  his  life. 

Note . Replay  Ravel*s  'Menuet,"  from  Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin. 

Ill,  Review 

A.  Student  questions.  Clarification  of  points  of  difficulty. 

Ask  students  if  they  have  any  questions.  Remind  them  that 
their  questions  are  welcome  at  any  point  during  the  lesson. 
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B,  Summary  of  the  lesson.  This  work  is  a curious  blend  of 
contemporary  and  anachronistic  ^../les,  combining  styles  and 
forms  ranging  over  a ten-century  span. 

C,  Closing  statement.  At  each  stage  of  our  study--descript ive , 
analytical,  interpret ive--we  hav:  examined  another  facet  of 
this  work.  In  our  next  lesson,  we  will  attempt  an  evaluation 

of  this  piece,  assessing  its  merits  in  terms  of  the  music  itself, 
and  according  to  knowledge  of  the  composer  and  the  time  in  which 
Lhe  work  was  written. 


Append ix 


Bookb 


Grout,  Donald  Jay.  A History  of  Western  Music  (New  York: 

W.  W.  Norton  and  Company.  Inc.,  I960). 

Lang,  Faui  Henry.  Music  in  Western  Civilization  (New  York: 

W*  W.  Norton  and  Company,  Inc.,  1941). 

Kachlis,  Joseph.  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Music  (New  York: 

W.  W,  Norton  and  company,  Inc.,  1961). 

Smith,  Ralph  A.  An  Exemplar  Approach  to  Education,  A Preliminary 
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Ravel,  Maurice.  "Menuet,"  Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin  (Paris: 
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Ravel,  Maurice,  ''Menuet,'1  Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin.  Angel 
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LESSON  PLAN  NO.  6,  EVALUATIVE  PHASE 

Instructional  Unit;  The  Evaluative  Phase  of  Exemplar  Study  in 
Aesthetic  Criticism. 

References;  Machlis,  Joseph,  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Music 
(New  York:  . W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  Inc.,  1961), 

I.  Introduction 

A.  Ob iectives.  Be  able  to 

1,  Make  an  assessment  of  the  Ravel  “'Menuet11  to  determine 
its  merit. 

2,  Say  whether  the  work  is  good  or  bad,  based  upon  an 
examination  of  its  aesthetic  qualities. 

B.  Reasons.  Although  the  descriptive,  analytical,  and  interpretive 
phases  of  aesthetic  criticism  are  important  facets  of  the  study 
of  a work  of  art,  the  ultimate  test  of  'Vhefher  a student  is 
genuinely  developing  as  an  aesthetic  kuoverV1'1  is  to  hav^  him 

Note.  ^Ralph  A.  Smith,  An  Exemplar.  Approach  to  Education, 

A Preliminary  Report  (Urbana,  Illinois:  University  of 

Illinois  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  1967),  p.  69. 

make  an  evaluation  of  the  object  in  question, 

II.  Explanation  and  demonstration,  A critical  evaluation  of  any  work  is 
simply  an  educated  opinion--not  a final  statement  of  the  piece's 
merits.  Therefore,  everyone  is  welcome  to  assess  a composition 
in  his  own  manner.  Perfect  judgment  of  a work  of  art  is  non- 
existent; people  differ  radically  from  one  another  in  temperament 
and  in  training,  so  that  any  honest  evaluation  arrived  at  by 
actual  examination  of  the  m.usic  in  question  is  considered  valid. 

While  some  have  brushed  Ravel  aside  as  a late-comer  to 
impressionism--a  pale  imitator  of  the  Debussy  style--in  geneial, 
most  critics  have  recognized  Revel's  merits  as  a post-impressionist , 
with  a style  uniquely  his  own.  The  first  judgment  is  usually  made 
by  thoge  with  limited  acquaintance  with  Ravel's  music;  perhaps 
they  know  a few  of  the  early  works  (such  as  the  Daphnis  and  Chloe 
or  the  String  Quartet);  perhaps  they  think  of  the  composer  as  :he 
flashy  orchestrator  of  the  Bolero  and  of  other  people's  works 
(Chopin,  Schumann,  Mussorgsky,  Chabrier,  Satie,  and  Debussy). 

In  the  main,  however,  critics  in  recent  years  have  tended  to 
follow  the  line  of  Jacques  de  Lacretelle  (who  knew  Ravel  personally), 
who  declares;  ,;The  music  of  Ravel ...  recreates  a harmony  by  means 
of  new  chords.  And  by  unexpected  paths  it  moves  us  to  the  depths 
of  our  sensibility. 1,2  Thus,  the  well-known  pianist  Walter  Gieseking, 
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Note.  Jacques  de  Lacretelle,  Memories  of  Maurice  Ravel11,  from 
The  Solo  Piano  Works  of  Maurice  Ravel,  an  album  of  notes 
accompanying  Angel  Records  35272.  Unpaginated. 

who  has  recorded  Ravel's  complete  piano  works  (and,  therefore.,  by 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  music,  itself,  is  well  qualified 
to  render  a judgment  on  its  merits),  states  that: 


Ravel's  piano  compositions  can  be  called  the  most 
perfectly  engineered  music  for  the  actual  pianoforte, 
but  not  engineered  or  constructed  in  a purely  mechanical 
way:  it  is  always  deeply  felt,  profoundly  inspired  and 

expresses--in  avoiding  sentimentality  quite  curefully-- 
a vast  range  of  human  emotions,  from  tenderest  sensuousness 
to  gay  humor  and  biting  irony,  from  dark,  fantastic 
visions  to  brilliant  clarity.  And  always  in  the  most  con- 
cise, finished  musical  form,  as  near  to  technical  perfection 
as  is  humanly  possible. 


Note 


unpaginated , 


A method  of  evaluation  which  is  generally  valid  is  to  examine 
the  music  on  its  own  terms , asking  two  questions:  (1)  does  it 

have  sufficient  unity  to  make  sense?  and  (2)  what  means  of  variety 
are  employed  to  hold  the  listener's  interest? 


Analysis  of  this  work  has  revealed  a number  of  unifying 
musical  devices.  Rhythmical ly.  it  is  unified  by  similarity  between 
phrases;  melodlcally , the  line  (particularly  in  the  Trio)  tends 
to  sequential  repetition;  texturally,  the  work  is  homphonic 
throughout;  and  formally,  it  involves  extensive  repetition. 

Ravel  employs  ingenious,  deft  touches  of  variety  to  avoid 
possible  monotony  in  the  resuscitation  of  a dead  form  (the  minuet). 
Chief  among  these  are:  exploitation  of  the  piano's  sonorities, 

including  extremes  of  range  and  idiomatic  pedal  technique;  the 
expansion  of  tonal  consciousness  in  the  combination  of  major  and 
modal  tonalities;  and  the  employment  of  a contemporary  harmonic 
vocabulary.  It.  the  writerfs  opinion,  these  facets  of  the  composer's 
style  make  this  work  a masterpiece  in  miniature. 

Curiously,  critical  acclaim  has  charged  its  tone  in  accordance 
with  the  times.  Forty  years  ago,  ". . .critics, ,. saw  his  ^/Ravel1 s7 
music  as  a revolt  against  romantic  subjectivity.  They  emphasized 
the  constructional  element  in  his  work.  Stravinsky  called  him  a 
Swiss  clockmaker . By  comparison,  “we  today  are  in  a position 

4 

Note,  Joseph  Machlis,  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Music 
(New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  Inc.,  1961),  p.  136. 

to  Judge  more  cleanly.  Ravel  was  a romantic  at  heart.  Wistful 
sentiment  and  tenderness  are  everywhere  present  in  his  music, 
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albeit  at  one  remove,  filtered  through  a supremely  conscious 

artistry . • .Ravel  ranks  as  one  of  the  outstanding  piano  composers 

of  the  twentieth  century. 1,5 

Note.  ^Ibid. , pp,  137  and  139- 

Note,  Replay  the  '^fenuet/'  from  Ravels  Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin. 

Review 

A . Student  questions.  Clarification  of  points  of  difficulty. 

Ask  students  if  they  have  any  questions, 

8.  Summary  of  lesson.  This  work  is  evaluated  as  "good**  because 

it  achieves  diversity  in  highly  original  ways,  maintains  unity, 
and  is  pleasant  to  listen  to  because  of  its  piano  sonorities, 

C.  Closing  statement.  In  practice,  the  four  aspects  of  aesthetic 
criticism-- the  descriptive,  the  analytical,  the  interpretive, 
and  the  evaluative --should  be  combined  and  continually  over- 
lapping. 


Appendix 


Books 

Grout,  Donald  Jay*  A History  of  Western  Music  (New  York: 

W,  W,  Norton  and  Company,  Inc*,  I960)* 

Lang,  Paul  Henry,  Music  in  Western  Civilization  (New  York: 

W,  W.  Norton  and  Company,  Inc*,  1941), 

Machlis,  Joseph.  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Music  (New  York: 

W,  W.  Norton  and  Company,  Inc.,  1961)* 

Smith,  Ralph  A,  An  Exemplar  Approach  to  Education,  A Preliminary 
Report  (Urbana,  Illinois:  University  of  Illinois  Bureau 

of  Educational  Research,  1967). 

Scores 

Revel,  Maurice.  ,,Menuet,,f  Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin  (Paris: 

Durand  et  Cie,  1918),  pp,  20-23* 

Records 


Ravel,  Maurice,  rjMenuet,"  le  Tombeau  de  Couperin.  Angel 
Records  35272,  Walter  Gieseking,  piano.  Side  XAX.  726, 
band  5. 
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KXEMFTAIl  ANALYSIS  NO.  3 


"Mounsiers  Alina  ine"  by  William  ilyrd 
from  Thomas  Morleyfs  First  booh g of  Consort  Lessons 


I .  Introductory  Concents 

Ar  Qualities  of  Sound  (general  characteristics  of  that  which 
the  student  hears). 

1.  Level  of  Sound  (nitch;  high  and  low). 

a.  This  work  lies  in  the  middle  ranges  of  all  the 
instruments. 

b.  There  are  no  extremes  of  high  and  low. 


2.  Amount  of  Sound  (scoring;  thr  number  of  instruments). 

a.  The  piece  is  scored  for  £\  number  of  unusual  instruments 
which  are  no  longer  used,  but  once  figured  in  Shake- 
spearean times.  They  were  used  in  theatres  and  at 
court,  cither  during  the  play  or  between  its  acts. 

b.  Known  as  a "broken  consort,"  the  grown  consists  of 
nixed  instruments  chosen  from  different  families 
(hence,  the  term  "broken"). 

c . Functions  o f the  ins  Eminent  s ; 

1.  Lute:  the  leader  of  the  group;  a racked  instrument, 

2.  Other  p lucked  instruments:  Miidora 

cittern 

3.  Me lody  1 ns ti uments ; treble  viol 

flute 
bass  viol 

(1 . tie  script  ion  of  in  s t rumen  is  : 

1.  h\\  tc : it  has  a turned-hack  eg  box,  a wide  finger- 

board, a round  belly,  and  parallel  strings 
made  of  gut;  five  r air  are  timed  in  unison, 
while  a single  string  gives  the  highest  "it cl  . 

It  is  variously  used  In  the  consort , 'laying 
harmony,  eribel  l i s^ment  , linking  the  "lucked 
and  melody  instruments,  and,  here,  as  a soloist* 

2.  Cittern ; •'car-sha*  ed  and  flat-haded,  it  is  M i 

smallest  member  nf  tie  guitar  family.  It  las 
four  sots  of  wire  strings,  and  is  tuned  slimier 
to  the  modern  ukulele. 

3.  rand ora : this  bass  cittern  (or  guitar)  has  six 

pairs  of  uni  son-tuned  wire  strings.  It  Is 
distinctive  for  Us  vide,  scalloped  outline. 

In  the  consort.  It  is  used  to  enrich  tic 
I armory,  In  support  the  rlyt'.jr,  and  to  add 
rcso  janco  to  the  enr-f.r  1-lr  by  its  sym  us  t \ e t i c 
vibration  against  the  lute  ..ad  viols. 
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4.  Flute: 
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a bass  instrument  in  C,  it  is  close  to 
today  s bass  or  alto  flute.  However,  it 
is  m^dc;  of  word  and  nearly  cylindrical 
in  bore 

Treble  viol:  a predecessor  of  the  modern  violin, 

differing  in  the  following  respects: 

a.  The  shoulders  slope  from  the  neck  in- 
stead of  starting  from  it  at  right 
angles  * 

b.  The  back  is  usually  flat,  instead  of 
bulging. 

c.  The  rib<*  are  deeper* 

d.  The  normal  number  of  strings  is  six, 
instead  of  four. 

ef  The  finger  board  has  frets  in  the 
form  of  pieces  of  gut  tied  around 
the  finger  board. 

f.  The  sound-holes  are  generally  shaped 
as  a c instead  of  an  £ . 

g.  The  bridge  is  less  arched,  thus  ^ 
facilitating  the  playing  of  full 
chords . 

h.  The  strings  are  thinner  and  less 


i. 


J. 

k. 


Pass  _v i cd 


1 1 ise< 

The  viol  is  played  with  an  older 
type  of  bow;  the  stick  curves  out- 
ward from  the  hair,  and  the  hand  is 
held  under  ‘.he  bow,  not  over  it  as 
today. 

Viols  were  not  pressed  against  the 
shoulder,  but  were  held  downward, 
resting  on  or  between  the  pleyer:s 
legs. 

Viols  are  very  delicate  snd  soft  in 
timbre,  lacking  the  brilliance  and 
the  versatility  of  the  modern  instru- 
ments. Thus,  they  are  suited  for 
the  intimacy  of  a private  room  and 
for  tiie  musical  amateur,  rather  ♦'han 
fi‘*  the  cone  rt  hall  and  the  pro- 
fessional virtuoso, 
a predecessor  of  the  modern  cello; 
also  known  as  the  viola  da  gamb^,  It 
differs  from  the  cello  in  many  of  ihe 
same  respects  as  the  treble  viol 
varies  from  the  modern  violin. 


3.  Color  of  Sound  (tone  color;  tliVore;  the  characteristic 
quality  of  sound  that  distinguishes  one  voice  or  musical 
instrument  from  another), 

a.  In  general,  the  timbre  is  somewhat  subdued  and  refined 
because  of  the  instrumental  qualities  of  sound  described 
above . 

b , However,  there  are  occasional  contrasting  oassages  of 
brilliance,  due  to  the  nasal  '’twanging1'  sound  of  the 
lute  in  its  high  register. 
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c.  The  characteristic,  charming  color  of  sound  here  is 
created  by  the  diversity  of  ins trument s--part icularly 
by  the  constant  juxtaposition  of  the  bowed  treble  viol 
against  the  plucked  lute. 

4.  Strength  of  Sound  (dynamics;  loud  and  soft) 

a.  In  accordance  with  Renaissance  practice,  this  piece 
has  no  dynamic  markings. 

• j . However,  in  performance,  dynamics  are  a principal  means 
of  adding  interest  to  an  otherwise  repetitious  piece. 

1.  On  the  whole,  the  dynamic  range  is  small-- from 
piano  to  mezzo- forte . 

2.  Dynamics  change  from  section  to  section  (for 
example,  when  the  piece  is  played  through  a second 
time  in  the  recording,  note  the  effectiveness  of 
the  suuden  piano  at  m.  25). 

3.  Within  each  section,  the  instruments  of  the  con- 
sort fake  on  different  dynamic  markings;  this  serves 
two  functions: 

a.  It  emohasizes  the  striking  differences  of  the 
"broken"  consort. 

b.  It  stresses  various  parts  of  the  musical  web-- 
either  the  melody,  the  bass,  or  figuration; 
examples  of  this  are  the  following: 

1.  Mm.  1-8:  the  treble  viol,  bearing  the 

melodv,  is  the  loudest  instru- 
ment in  this  section. 

2.  Mm.  9*16:  The  Kite  figuration  is  the 

loudest  element  here. 

3.  Km . 9-16  (second  time):  the  piano  treble 

viol  is  subordinated  to  lute  orna- 
mentat ion. 

M n.  17-24  (second  time):  the  bass  viol  is 
very  prominent  because  of  its 
loud  dynamics, 

5.  Mm.  1-8  (third  ti^c):  this  soft  closing 

sector  exploits  the  muffled 
tirbre  of  the  flute  (taking  the 
line  held  by  the  treble  viol 
throughout)  and  the  thinner  sound 
of  r i3zloato  (in  treble  viol?)  at 
the  very  end. 

B.  Qualities  of  Movc.mcr (general  characteristics  exhibited  by 
music  as  it  moves  forward  in  time). 

t,  Pace  of  Movcrrery.  (tempo):  thp'*a  is  no  tempo  indication  for 

th*s  piece;  1 owevrr,  in  accordance  with  its  nature  (the 
"A  - 1 la  Inc ft  \iUmnnde,  wa  ^ hcr-vy  dance),  the  race  Is 
moderate . 

2.  Regularity  j^viment  (whether  tlio  pace  remains  the  same, 
or  changes):  recluse  it  is  meant  to  be  danced  to,  the  pace 
of  this  work  reruns  the  same  '.n  oaghout . 
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Articulation  of  Movement  (wliethsr  movement  is  continuous 
of  separated). 

a.  Motion  is  continuous  because  cf  tie  clear,  steady  beat. 

b.  There  is  little  separation  between  phrases  and  sections. 

c.  However,  each  (modern)  measure  is  compartmentalized 
because  of  rhythmic  repetition  (primarily  the  rhythm 
J J-  J );  this  served  as  an  aid  to  the  dancers. 

4.  Intensity  cf  Movement  (whether  the  manner  of  movement  is 

gentle  or  vigorous). 

a.  On  the  whole,  the  manner  of  movement  is  vigorous  be- 
cause of  the  recurrent  strong  first  beat  accent 
necessary  for  dancing. 

b.  Frequently,  the  timbre  of  the  plucked  lute  adds  to  the 
overall  impression  of  vigor. 

c.  However,  this  energy  is  subdued  occasionally  by  several 
techniques : 

1,  The  smooth,  almost  legato  bowed  treble  viol  is 
juxtaposed  against  the  angularity  of  the  lute. 

2,  Dynamics  are  sometimes  piano. 

3,  Occasionally,  clear-cut  rhythmic  outlines  are 
somewhat  blurred  (see:  mm.  9-16,  second  time,  when 
lute  triplets  somewhat  mask  the  duple  meter). 

C.  Points  of  Arrival  (general  characteristics  exhibited  by  music 
during  moments  of  pause,  when  it  has  achieved  its  goal,  or 
arrived  at  its  destination). 

1.  Clarity  of  Arrival  (whether  points  of  arrival  are  clear  or 

obscure) . 

a.  Points  of  arrival  are  always  clear,  coinciding  with  the 
end  of  the  section. 

b.  Clarity  is  aided  by  several  factors:  (l)  clear  V'  - I 

cadences,  (2)  icadtone  to  tonic  root  progressions  in  the 
melody,  and  (3)  a peuse  on  i long  rhythmic  figure  ( J J ) 

2.  Finality  of  Arrival  (the  degree  to  which  action  is  completed) 

3.  Each  section  is  complete  within  itself,  marked  by  a 

strong  point  of  arrival. 

b.  All  points  of  arrival  are  identical,  despite  the  use  of 
two  different  sections. 

c.  Any  one  of  these  points  could  be  the  final  point  of 
arrival  in  the  oiece  (except  the  first  point,  at  m.  8, 
which  would  make  the  piece  too  short,  and  the  second, 
which  would  allow  it  to  end  without  any  contrast). 

d.  In  actuality,  the  piece  cannot  satisfactorily  end 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  section;  if  it 
stopped  after  Section  3 (m.  24),  the  work  would  lack 
balance , 

e.  In  the  recording,  the  performers*  ingenuity  in  varia- 
tion end  their  good  taste  permit  the  repetition  of  tne 
entire  piece  without  listener  fatigue.  Hrvever,  feel- 
ing a sense  of  incompleteness  in  the  work  as  written, 
they  have  returned  to  the  beginning  phrase  (mm.  1-8) 
in  order  to  round  out  the  piece  more  satisfactorily 
and  bring  it  to  a convincing  conclusion. 
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3,  Emphasis  of  Arrival  (tha  degree  of  power  with  which  arrival 

is  projected) 

a.  Arrival  in  this  piece  ia  open  and  uncomplicated;  it  is 
marked  by  a simple  cadence  employing  long  note  value3. 

b.  There  are  no  added  accents  or  dynamic  changes  at  the 
point  of  arrival. 

c.  There  is  no  pause  after  arrival;  the  piece  moves  on  to 
the  next  section. 

d.  The  point  of  arrival  is  always  achieved  effortlessly, 
with  smooth,  conjunct  motion, 

C.  Interaction  of  Movement  and  Arrival  (the  creation  of  phases,  or 
cycles,  of  musical  movement), 

1.  Length  of  Phases  of  Movement 

a.  This  piece  consists  entirely  of  short,  equal,  symmetri- 
cal,  balanced  four-bar  phrases. 

b.  Phases  of  movement  of  this  cype  are  essential  if  the 
piece  is  a dance. 

Approach  to  the  Point  of  Arrival 

a.  The  composer  employs  a steady  approach  to  the  point  of 
arrival,  repeating  a simple  rhythmic  motive  (JJJ  )• 

b,  A return  to  the  point  of  melodic  origin  (the  tone  G) 
tends  to  define  points  of  arrival. 


II.  it  foe 1 pal  Concepts 

A.  Rhythm  (everything  pertaining  to  the  temporal  quality,  or 
.duration  of  the  musical  sound). 

Beat  (the  temporal  unit  of  a composition,  as  indicated  by 
the  real  or  imaginary  up-and-dovn  movements  of  a conductor's 
hand):  quite  marked  ard  easily  detectable  throughout  the 
piece. 

Tempo  (the  rate  of  speed  of  a composition,  or  a section  of 
piece):  moderate;  the  same  throughout  the  piece. 

Meter  (the  basic  scheme  of  note  values  and  accents  which 
remains  unaltered  throughout  a composition  or  a section  of 
a work  and  which  serves  as  a skeleton  for  the  rhythm), 
a.  Type  of  grouping:  compound  duple  meter  ( £ ). 

1.  It  contains  four  beats. 

2.  The  quarter  note  is  the  element  of  measurement. 

3.  These  beats  are  not  subdivisions  of  a more  primary 
beat. 

Note  Values  (the  various  durations  of  musical  founds  in 
t ime ) . 

a.  In  the  majority  of  measures,  most  of  the  weight  lies  on 
the  first  fart  of  the  measure  because  of  its  long  tone. 

b.  Toward  the  middle  of  each  section,  the  weight  tends  to 
be  more  evenly  distributed  over  the  four  beats  of  the 
measure;  practically  speaking,  this  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  dancers  have  now  g~t  the  beat  and 
dancing  pattern  mastered,  and  no  longer  need  strong 
emphasis . 
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Rhythmic  Motives  (distinctive  patterns,  or  groupings 
tones,  formed  Dy  the  measurement  of  musical  time). 


of 


Tha  entire  piece  is  constructed  from  two  simple  rhythmic 
motives;  these  fragments,  which  differ  in  their  emphasis 
of  parts  of  the  measure,  are: 


2.  hli 


2 

Phi  a se 


(see  m.  1) 
(see  m.  3) 
(mm.  1-4)  is  a 


rhythmically  uncomplicated  section, 
so  that  the  dancers  may  easily  hear  the  beat;  it  is 
constructed  almost  entirely  of  rhythmic  motive  No.  1 
which  appears  in  mm.  1,  2,  and  4,  Only  m.  3 has  the 
contrasting  motive  No.  2 ( )■ 

c.  Phrase  2 (mm,  5-8)  is  constructed  equally  from  motives 
No.  1 and  No . 2 : 

1.  Unity  is  provided  by  the  appearance  of  motive  No.  1 
in  its  original  state  during  the  phrase  (m.  6); 

it  also  takes  a slightly  altered  form  to  conclude 
the  phrase  and  section  (see  m.  8,  where  become  s 

although  the  final  quarter  note  is  sounded, 
nonetheless  in  another  voice--the  unobtrusive  pan- 
dora) . 

2.  Rhythmic  variety  is  supplied  by  variants  of  motive 
No.  2,  which  takes  the  following  altered  forms: 

- <5  v y (see  m.  5) 
b.  X)  0 J (see  m.  7) 

d.  The  contrasting  section  (mm.  17-32)  contains  few  of  the 
original  two  rhythmic  motives;  it  is  constructed  pri- 
marily from  variants,  as  follows: 

1.  Use  of  motive  No.  1 in  its  original  form:  it  appears 

only  once  (m.  18) . 

2 . Use  of  variants  of  motive  No.  1; 

a.  To  begin  and  end  the  section  (mm,  17,  24),  as 


Tj]'.e 


b.  To  add  unity  to  the  section;  the  variant  is  used 
as  it  first  appeared  , m,  19,  as  in  sect  1 on 

1,  m,  8)  and  in  a compressed  form  (Jj.  m , 20) , 
in  which  the  fourth  beat  is  usurped  by  a variant 
of  motive  No.  2. 

3.  Use  of  motive  No. 2 in  its  original  form:  none. 

4.  Use  of  variants  of  motive  No,  2 

a.  As  used  before  in  section  1 ( //  J J , m.  23), 
to  precipitate  a cadence, 

b.  New  uses,  to  add  motion  and  contrast  to  the 

line:  i | 

1,  X) \ J (mm-  20*21)*  includes  a new 

dotted  rhythm  and  incorporates  a shift  in 
phraseology,  since  it  begins  on  the  fourth 
beat,  rather  than  the  first 
2-  JJIJ.J'JJJ  (mm,  21-22)  an  extension  of  the 
prtr  ding  variant,  it  restores  the  equilibrium 
rf  the  phrase  by  the  insertion  of  an  extra 
cighth-ncic  figure  on  the  third  beat  of  the  measure . 
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6 . Larger  Rhythm ic  Groups  : Phrase  and  Period 

a.  Definition  of  a phrpse:  the  gathering  of  groups  of 

beats  into  structures  larger  than  a motive;  of  no 
prescribed  length,  it  la  a fairly  short  section  with  a 
clearly  defined  point  of  arrival,  containing  material 
well  delineated  in  style,  yet  lacking  something  in 
form  or  sense  to  give  the  listener  the  impression  that 
it  is  a complete  musical  statement, 

b.  Definition  of  a period;  the  gathering  of  groups  of 
beats  into  structures  large1'  than  a phrase;  a group  of 
phrases  with  a strong  point  of  arrival,  giving  a con- 
vincing impression  of  finality, 

c.  Beats  are  grouped  in  snail  units  of  four  (compound 
duple  grouping);  these  arc  equivalent  to  one  measure* 

d.  Unit i pier  of  this  grouping  compose  the  phrase  (typi- 
cally four  measures  long). 

e . In  this  piece,  phrases  are  always  the  same  length; 
they  arc  consistently  balanced  by  corresponding 
phrases  (set;  mm.  1-4,  a four -measure  phrase,  which 
is  balanced  by  mm.  5-8,  another  phrase  of  equal 
length  and  similar  content). 

f . \fhat  const1  lutes  a phrase  in  this  piece? 

I,  It  is  -four  measures  lonp,. 

t>  It  his  a clearly  defined  harmonic  poLnt  of  arrival, 
always  ending  on  the  tonic  chord  (1). 

3 .  It  is  Composed  of  only  ten  rhythmic  motives  and 
from  sample  variants  of  these  fragments. 

\ . In  this  work,  the  phrase  does  not  constitute  a 
complete  musical  statement; 

a.  It  lacks  something  in  form  and  sensei  thus, 
it  does  not  give  tie  listener  the  impression 
that  it  Is  a complete  musical  statement. 

b.  It  Is  too  short  to  be  a complete  statement. 

c.  It  dors  not  have  enough  'nternal  contrast  to 
bo  ra  entire  piece--eit;  r r from  a melodic, 
rhythmic,  harmonic,  t >::turnl , or  formal  stand- 
point : 

1.  The  melody  har.  a very  small  range,  moves 
entirely  In  con  June';  motion,  and  does  not 
return  to  the  tonic  root,  thus  demanding 
so.i c sort  of  answer  for  balance. 

2.  Tim  phrase  consists  almost  entirely  of  a 
single  rhythmic  otter n (J JJ  )• 

3-  '.'he  Lecture  and  inst nrncntation  arc  the 

a; r.e  t h roughen t . 

4,  Vh.o  l.ncKmy  is  extremely  simple  and  lo- 
conc  Luii  ive . 

5.  Vhore  is  little  discernible  form. 

g . .in at  const  I M'tes  o peri  d in  this  piece? 

1 . An  written,  tie  werk  consist?  of  four  -'criods 
(mji , l-B:  d-K.  17-2A;  25-32). 

As  writ*';1,  1 1 <■  firrt  too  rcrloris  arc  identical,  con- 
sistin'; '<  i p.'ir  of  four-bar  phrases  harmonically 
closed  ’'v  i clear  - I cadence- 
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3 . ’he  1 55  i 1 i:  o ■ ' r » a :l s , r c 1 s o i ;cu r re  a .1  w i Lb  one 
fp.oUirrj  tJ  oy  5l.5o  compoMf  of  a :'.nr  of  four- 

bar  "I  rr^3£  : c rmouic  - ! t y cl  os-: a a cLcar  V - I 
crder.ee, 

6.  iho  lr-:i.  t vo  1-cri.o  bdi&nce  the  first  n/o  by 

t >io i v length  and  identical  c<i:c”.cc  patterns:  they 
contrast  Ly  cheit*  iutorml  rtyibmic  v.tnanif,  and 
by  their  altered  instc  ument  »*l  ion  (unwritten  in  the 
score) , 

Melody  (a  succession  of  nu.sic:'.1  ‘.ones*  tic  comb  Inn  cion  of  ’itch 
^un  1 i ty- -h  igb  .w.d  l.v.»  notion- -c’.rsd  t t nw.-  quality  .?r  rhythm** - 
long  and  short ) 

l,  Me  l o J j c Co  n L o u r (the  shape  or  p.tJroo  : f •_>  melody), 

a,  Pont  cut  i;ntt  ri,s 

!.  With  only  vrt  ? on,  tl  . ’’viipu  of  i!  * f,  niece 

is  conjunct,  employing.  hall  ar-’  whole  su\«\s  alsiont 
cxc lusi vely . 

a.  The  ore  nomi  of  dlr.Venct  nciion  occurs  nt 

■?,  6,  with  ? descent  of  a fifth  (A-0),  rm-ba- 
siting  the  lend  j r t o t ! c .*  tied  formula 
(re..  7-h)  , 

b.  The  effect  of  conjunct  motion,  along  with  un- 
c or;  ip  1 i : <?  t e c!  h ;4  r : (o  rsu-.i  a ntl  the  Inga  to  p l a y i ng 
of  the  treble  viol  is  one  of  relaxed,  good- 
humorc  ! on  jo*  pior.t  , suitable  foe  a dance , 

?.  In  general,  '’tore:;  tend  t.o  gently  rise  an.*  fall 

wjfthi.i  -i  s \ ! r . 

Changes  "t  i ic-c  t |_on  within  tic  p le<fy. 
i.  ' i i ' 1 >;\c  seldom  goes  directly  to  its  goal,  but 
.itvtroicl.es  it  cautiously,  ''f'vcrsing  direction 
brief  ly  before  finally  achieving  it. 

a.  Mm.  3-3 : the  line  rc-vei^cs  immediately  vnon 

oc!  ice ing  tire  height  of  Oo  phrase  v b » n .3), 
dci^c.dmg  briefly  to  b (m.  A)  before  return- 
ing to  ? (tj.  5)  , 

b,  Mm , 17-21  : the-  Hie  c:  itiansly  approaches  u, 

vViCC  agejn,  by  r</Li‘>in»;  direction  wuon  ettai.; 
it.?,  I1.  >.  I , rotor:  i , » 1 'Mr  t i. ; t.  c i t n ; 
* i'irt,  '.  " '.V  ' .- ' c y -o  -J,  on-,  c ii-  i r. 

t - . ?.  U 

h-  1 i I'.  / i i v - •'  • d-  ju  c » i V ^ •-  » -,i  i w -u 

t ! • C V \ Ut  a C * b C - . ’ ■ ’ > . 

c . ■ j . - k-1 1 ir  * : vu  1 - 

1.  b ' >1  y : l.-.ry.e  ic'.i  iv  .1  in  tbj  worh  (a 

f i f l*  , :t  i . ) ■ ■.*  i ■.  ; - * on  v.  pc  ; 1 v . « t « ■;  ■»  K ■«•{■' 

1 * *»  1 1 '.i'  : i.h»h  ' : ey •• . 

2.  I hi  vt  1 1 u!  ..  .\  - . ■ . : «ifl»  h » ■ ■■ 1 J I , > •' ! ' 

fill,'  } , c » !:.-.  i . • f . h ■ the  ^ ol  ? oi  >f 

ti‘t  l":*K  / h ‘ , * i ich  ^ is  I h<  i.’l 

' r*.  ♦ U'{  t .■'»*!' s to  fill  r!'.  be  ts  rer  T>  ifv) 

■ : r.  r tj  -C,-I#-G. 
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d.  A melod  lc _ apex  (the  peak  of  melodic  contour)  helps 
shape  the  melody. 

2.  The  apex  of  the  phrase  arrives  fairly  early  (m,  3); 
since  it  is  not  dwelled  upon,  but  is  inmed lately 
departed  from,  it  is  repeated,  once  again,  for 
emphasis  (m.  5), 

?.  In  the  contrasting  portion  of  the  melody  (\m,  17- 
2h),  the  apex  of  the  phrase  arrives  somewhat  later; 
it  is  reserved  for  the  fifth  measure  of  the  phrase 
(see  m.  21);  here,  it  is  not  repeated, 

3.  The  nadir  (Low  point)  of  one h phrase  leads  into 
the  cadence  (see  n.  6)}  consisting  of  the  tone  D, 
it  is  the  same  note  aj  the  apex , but  trans rosed 
to  the  lower  octave, 

\ . Neither  the  apex  or  the  nadir  of  the  phrase  is 
emnhastzed . 

a.  They  appear  on  the  Weak  beat  of  the  measure 
(cither  the  second  or  the  fourth  heat). 

b.  They  are  not  long  notes,  receiving  only  p. 

$ ingle  beat , 

c.  They  arc  ust  illy  part  of  a moving  line,  either 
preceded  or  followed  by  rapid  motion  in  eighth 
or  quarter  notes  (see  mm.  3,  5,  7), 

d.  In  one  case  (m,  3),  cat  tent  ion  is  diverted  away 
from  the  apex  by  following  it  with  a long  note 
value  (half  note). 

c’  Large-scale  contour  (this  type  of  contour 

directs  musical  movement,  giving  sha-e  to  whole 
passages):  since  the  piec^  consists  csscvit  f f.l  ty , 
el  repetitions  of  a single,  brief  phrase,  there 
i 5.  no  teal  large-scale  contour, 

l.  Melodic  riot  Ives  (the  combination  of  melodic  contour  I'lth  rhyth- 
mic ratte.rns  or  motives  ro  form  phrases  and  periods), 
a • NjJlP ’.'illLL.  il  L lV;C>t dye_s : two. 

b,  Variety  of . r iot \ vc^s  ; t*  ey  are  nulte  similar  and  so 
und  Lst  jm  t ivn  in  nature  that  they  barely  rate  the 
designation  'Votive/* 

I.  Motive  Mo,  ) Jff  (ecu  n 1) 

l Motive  ho.  l\  * * 0 & (fire  ru.  3) 

c . Relationship^  brtv?ee#i  motives:  primarily  i cv.  r*  \ of 

rhythmic  srrer'  In  the  measure: 

1.  In  Mot  ivc^JO. 1_,  lb.*  main  weight  ir  on  the  first 

h n If  ni  the  mcaftre  because  of  the  use  of  **.  ha!!’ 
note . 

2.  In  *lot  ive  No . ?,  the:  main  stress  lies  or.  the  second 

half  of  the  measure,  since  the  half  vote  a\^2crc  on 
l he  last  two  beats. 

3.  Treatment./:  £ Mo  led Lc  Material  (how  a comcoser  works  with 
various  forms  of  no lody- -tunes,  siibjccts,  themes,  develop- 
ment, sequi-nc*,  f»J  c t or  ir  1 I sm  - - to  create  a conpos  it  i ai)  . 
a . Type  ojf  me  I od  i c__r vU< vrial_  used  her c * tune. 

1.  A l one  i 5 p/ipfrilly  complete  in  itself;  It  is 
iV' l subject  to  change. 

?.  Ie  is  general  1)  built  syrsnet  i ic.i  ■ l y , with  ph  rafO^ 
ard  poc'ods  that  balance  each  other. 
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3,  It  has  a distinctive  contour, 

4 . It  has  distinctive  rhythmic  motives,  with  some  alter- 
nation between  long  and  short  notes, 

5-  It  Joes  not  generally  involve  extreme  contrasts 
in  style  or  among  its  motives, 

6,  It  has  a relatively  small  range  and  thus  can  be 
rung  easily  (here,  the  range  is  essentially  a 
fifth,  from  G to  0,  with  a dip  down  to  tne  lower 
octave  L)  for  the  concluding  cadence), 

b .  Manner  of  handling  me Lcdic  material 

1.  The  melody  Is  built  from  three  elements  1 ( 1 ) a, 

long-short -short  pattern  on  the  same  note  (see  m,  1); 
this  is  used  sequentially  to  make  other  single 
measures  of  the  melody  (see  mm<  2 and  4,  which  use 
the  tones  A and  B,  respectively,  instead  of  G); 

(2)  a revolul ion  around  the  a vex  of  the  melody 
(see  mm,  3 and  5);  (3)  a cadent ial  pattern,  rhythmi- 
cally derived  from  the  method  used  to  achieve  the 
apex  (compare  mm,  3 and  7), 

2,  The  contrasting  section  (see  min,  17-24)  is  very 
closely  related  thematically  to  the  opening  tune; 

It  is  actually  a variant  of  the  melody. 

a.  Both  begin  on  the  tonic  root  (G)  and  ascend 
stepwise  to  the  fifth  (D) ; however,  the 
variant  tends  to  revolve  around  the  mediant 
(B)  before  achieving  the  fifth  (see  mn,  18* 

21). 

b.  Both  descend  rather  rapidly  from  the  apex  of 
the  melody  (D)  to  its  nadir  (D) : however,  the 
variant  does  sc  in  completely  scalewisc  fashion 
(D-C-B-A-C-F#-E-[i) , while  the  original  skips 

a fifth  from  A to  D, 

c.  Both  use  identical  cadences  (compare  mm,  6-8 
with  nur,  22-24) . 

d.  The  principal  difference  between  the  two  sections 
is  rhythmic;  regarding  the  distribution  of  long 

c nd  short  notes  through  the  phrase,  in  the 
original  melody  (t,™,  1*8),  eighth  notes  cccur 
occasionally  throughout;  whereas  in  the  variant 
(m«  i7-24),  eighth  notea  are  used  exclusively 
in  the  second  portion  (run.  21-24),  and  do  not 
appc.ar  at  all  in  the  first  section. 

Texture  (the  action  of  a number  of  lines  worMtig  together  in  a 
cumpositioni  or  a section  of  a work). 


1 . 


Tyco  of  ^extur*. 

<a,  Basically  a homopienic  texture  (melody  and  accompaniment). 

b.  The  me  Indy  is  the  mast  prominent  volco  throughout, 
whether  in  the  original  cr  in  simultaneous  variations 
in  the  lute, 

c.  The  single-line  instruments  (treble  viol,  flute,  and 
bass  viol)  generally  r.ovc  in  similar  tkythmic  patterns, 
with  occasional  polnf5  of  rhythmic  imitation  (see  n«  5, 
ii  which,  the  Here  imitates  the  treble  viol  rhythm  f*  J ^ 

00  the  third  fourth  beats  of  the  Treasure),  ~ N 
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d.  The  remaining  Instruments  (lute,  cittern,  pandora) 
contribute  a chordal  aspect  to  the  texture,  generally 
retaining  the  rhythm  of  the  melody. 

2 * Relationship  of  Texture  to  Phrase  Structure 

a*  Because  of  t he  type  of  texture  employed,  phrase  endings 
arc  extreme  ,y  clear  and  marked. 

\ . Bach  phrase  concludes  with  a caesura  (break), 
c,  Phrases  are  notable  for  their  conclusion  on  two  long 
tone3  (half  notes);  the  Jir:;t  phrase  of  each  noriorIt 
however,  us«s  smaller  note  values,  as  well,  i n order  to 
Impart  motion  and  continuity  to  the  work. 

D.  Harmony  (the  effect  created  by  tones  sounding  together  or  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other). 

1.  Tonal.  Canter  (the  tendency  of  one  tone  to  assert  itself 
more  strongly  than  others--to  establish  itself  as  a point 
or  reference- -when  tones  are  ccunded  either  simultaneously 
or  In  succession) . 

a.  Tonic  Note  (the  central  tone,  or  tonal  center,  in  a 

work) : G 

b.  Hcans  of  assertion  to  establish  a tonal  cc.ilcr, 

1 . First  impression 

a.  The  tons  G appears  first  in  the  melody  as  a 
long  tone. 

b.  It  is  then  repeated  twice,  so  that  it  occupies 
the  entire  first  measure. 

1 ' Frequency 

a.  After  its  initial  strong  presentation,  the 
tone  G does  net  appear  at  all  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  tune. 

b,  It  appears  in  the  variant  as  G # (m,  19), 
where  it  no  longer  serves  a key-defining 
function;  It  also  arrears  somewhat  more  fre- 
quently as  an  inner  voice  and  in  the  bass  line 
(see  m.  : flute  and  bass  viol). 

3.  Final  Impression:  each  period  ends  indisputably  on 
G,  the  tonic  note,  in  both  treble  and  bass, 

2 . Harmonic  Stability  and  Instability  (the  relative  consonance, 
blend,  or  "agreement11  tones  have  with  each  other;  or  the 
disscea^.ce  and  "disagreement"  of  tones  with  one  another). 

a.  Stab i 1 ity  implies; 

1.  A feeling  of  rest;  noise 

2.  Consonance 

3.  Arrival  in  harmony 

A.  3Vese  tiu.il  I tie*  are  strong  in  this  piece. 

b . 1 ns  ah j. lit y Implies: 

I * Motion,  restlessness 
dissonance 

j.  Movement  in  harmony 

These  qualities  are  ttAnJpJwlJti  this  piece, 
especially  rinc'*  each  sect  too  is  quite  short  and 
■■scs  a snail  stock  of  chords. 
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? . ;<i*v  (a  group  of  toner  which  interact  with  one  another  to 

^Kci  it  clear  that  one  turn  is  a central  point  of  reference) 
awl  Scale  (a  series  of  notes  of  a key  that  proceeds  step- 
wise in  one  direct lon--citbor  up  or  down) 

a.  The  key  of  IS  e rio.ee  is  G major. 

b.  The  scale  upon  which  the  piece  is  based  is  the  C rajr>r 
* renin  (G-A*  B <>  D- E-  W -C)  . 

r . Tonic  ( tbc  central  note  < i a group  of  notes;  a point  o f 
reference  for  other  notec):  here,  the  tone  C. 

!.  Other  notes  depend  on  the  tonic  for  their  relative 
r os  it  !<>rr  . 

2.  Members  of  the  tonic  chord  (G-B-D)  are  particularly 
important  tor  their  key-defining  function;  their 
presence  or  absence  in  the  melody  helps  determine 
the  degree  of  tension. 

a.  The  first  phrase  (mnv*  1-4)  begins  with  a 
measure  of  tonic  roots  (G)  and  ends  with  a 
measure  of  tonic  thirds  (B),  moving  from  ab- 
solute stability  to  less  stability. 

b.  An  o'cwnt  of  instability  Is  introduced  in  the 
rest  of  this  phrase  by  the  predominance  of 
non- tonic  tones  (A  and  C). 

o . The  second  phrase  (min.  5-8)  reverses  the  pattern 
by  proceeding  from  relative  instability  (brief 
entries  of  the  tonic  third  end  fifth,  with  non- 
tonic tones  predominant ) to  complete  stability, 
once  again,  i.n  a return  to  the  tonic  root, 
d,  By  comparison,  the  nc Iodic  variant  introduced 
later  (m,/i\.  17-24)  is  somewhat  less  stable  be- 
cause ot  its  tonic  relationships. 

J.  J.iUo  thi!  beginning  period  (mm.  1-8),  thLs 
section  begins  on  a strong  tonic  root  and 
ends  -the  same  way. 

11  owe vo ' , there  is  an  clement  of  tension  at 
the  tvl  of  the  first  phrase  (m.  20),  which 
cone  i tides  on  n non-tonic  chord  (II), 
rather  t*  an  with  a ionic, 

d.  Ma.ior  ScaJ_e  (an  "r range** ent  of  whole  and  half  steps, 
with  half  step?  boivcei  the  third  and  fourth  notes, 
covl  In* i >'cc'i  the  seventh  and  eighth  tones  of  thn  scries). 

1.  He'c,  the  half  st*rs  arc  between  the  notes  B and 
C;  y.':  .nd  G. 

y.  Us  ability  to  dr/ine  a tonic  is  strong,  particularly 
in**  fii'se  of  the  power  of  its  1 ending  : the 
seventh  Lone  (hero,  V:’)  tends  to  go  readily  to  the 
tonic  (here,  U). 

V The  'najor  third  (G  to  B)  provides  tbc  charac  ter  i st  ic 
color  of  the  mjo*1  key. 

’t.  fhordji  'combinations  of  throu  or  more  tones  as  a group), 
o,  "j/;  i s of  c hoi ds  pvedonlnant  In  this  worV  . 

1.  Tr i ads  i n rool  pos ( t ion  (three-nete  chords  m f 1 1 i 
Vh^ir  root  on  tie  bottom). 

A few  trials  in  f i,r  st  Invcts  ijni  (three-note  chords 
vi'tli  their  third  et.  11  c.  bottom),  see  n.  7,  last 
beat  j pi.  3.  first  beat.  39tJ 
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3*  §r: veil tji [chord  (a  four-note  chord,  the  fourth  note 

nf  which  forms  the  Interval  of  a seventh  with  the 
root  of  the  chord):  this  apreavg  only  at  cadences 

(nee  m.  3,  third  heat;  m.  7,  last  beat), 
h,  lf£  pvt anc n.  o£  the ? ;c_  yj i or 1 1 t^ycj  : the  use  of  .such  a 

limited  harmonic  vocabulary  Inibuea  the  piece  with  a 
great  deal  of  r. tabiMty-  -an  important  factor  In  a 
traditional  donee  form,  which  depend:;  on  predictability. 

5.  Cad  oncer*  (chord  progress  ionn  used  to  o harmonic 

effects  of  arrival,  consisting  primarily  of  a relationship 
between  tonic  and  dominant  chords). 

a * I^  o rt  ajic  e f o r th  i s s i y he 

1.  This  piece  employs  traditional  cadences. 

2.  The  effect  is  one  of  stopping  motion  and  the  crea- 
tion of  frequent  points  of  arrival. 

b . jLxATir.l/7: 

1.  Authentic  Cadence  (a  progression  Tron  id  c douinant 
to  the  tonic  chord  (V-I),  with  both  chords  in  root 
jY>sition;  it  has  the  effect  of  stopping  notion,  and 
Ij:  Crcouontly  used  to  round  oil  sections  or  t.o  end 
compos  it  ions) . 

a.  This  tyre  of  cadence  nrpeavr.  at  lac  end  of  every 
period,  though  not  at  the  end  of  phrases. 

b.  Examples:  run.  7 -8;  mm,  ?3-2'«. 

2 . Other 

n.  There  arc  no  deceptive  cadc^cea  In  this  work, 
nor  are  there  any  true  half  cadences  (■notion  to 
the  dominant,  rather  than  to  the  tonic), 
b.  hovovor,  the*  first  phrase  of  each  period  gives 
a feeling,  of  liicupi^ln.tcness  hy  Its  metier.  from 
II  to  I,  or  by  its  ending  on  IT  (or  V of  V); 
by  this  moans , the  period  is  kepi  In  motion, 

6.  Distribution  of  Tonal  Centers: 

a.  jtefinjtton  of  Mqdijlatlon:  a shift  of  tonal  ccnlor 

(key)  during  a piece  to  maintain  intercut, 
h.  Tunc  lion  *>f  ’ fndulatfon:  to  give  large-scale  contour 

(fdi a; ■ c)  to  long  uorVr- . 

c,  Use  Jn  ijils  fioyoy  because  of  Its  b,-evily  and  varia- 
tion LochnMue,  there  is  no  reed  for  modu  I at  I on  in 
this  work;  thus,  thov*  is  only  one  brief  excursion 

into  A major  during  1 he  coni  vast  log  section  (soj  mm,  19- 
20):  however,  hoc. vise  of  iis  letch  of  preparation, 
on  Ifjrenor.s , and  i reiv'd  i ate  return  to  I ho  fiaiic,  G,  this 
move  can  be  i ntcrpr*- led  as  the  toig-UMry  I nr  art  for.  of 
a tifjor  third  (C#)  Jnto  l he  II  chord  {/■.), 

p.rn  (general  principles  and  schemes  which  govern  the  structure 
of  a compos  1 1 ; mi ; spec  Hi  * a I I y , i plan,  p«U<oiM,  or  T-wmla 
-filch  organises  the  of  fee's  of  movement  iV  arrival  on  a large 
re a 1 e ) . 

1 , ^e  l at  t e.ish  i p Betwe  en  Statement.  and  Co. mt erst  :ntcmerd  (h>w 
motives,  phrases,  ca'h;iu*rr,  and  other  vesical  effects  arc 
connected  or  associated  with  one  another). 

39  < 
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STATEMENT 


POSSIBLE  COUNTER STATEMENTS 


I. 

Phrase  (mm- 

1-4) 

a. 

2. 

Pcriod  (mm. 

108) : 

a . 

complete  tunc 

3. 

Section  (mm. 

1-16), 

a . 

consisting  of  two 
identical  periods, 
differing  only  in 
performance. , 


Answering  phrase  (mm-  5-8) 

Period  (mm,  9-16);  repetition  of  complete 
tune;  variation  iti  performance. 

Section  (mm,  17-32),  consisting  of  two 
periods  identical  with  one  another,  but 
contrasting  with  those  of  the  first 
section. 


A.  Variant  on  a Half 
Cadence  (mm.  3-4) 


a.  Authentic  Cadence  (mm.  7-8). 


5.  Instrumentation  fea-  a. 
tnrlng  treble  viol  b. 
(min,  1-8) 

c . 


Instrumentation  featuring  lute  (mm.  9-16) 
Instrumentation  featuring  flice  (mm,  1-8, 
third  time  in  performance) 

Various  other  kinds  of  i ns t runentat ion . 


7..  Type,  of  Form  (how  this  piece  extends  itself  in  time). 

a.  The  composer  uses  sectional  structure  (the  addition 
of  well-defined  phrases  and  periods  to  the  original 
statement) 

b.  Characteristics  of  sectional  structure  found  in  this 
work  are  as  follows; 

I.  Clearly  marked  phrases  and  periods. 

I , V? hi  l -defined  points  of  arrival. 

3.  The  work  is  neatly  orgnniz cd  in  distinct  sections. 

A.  Phases  of  movement  arc  of  the  same  length. 

5.  The  work  has  a sense  of  balance  and  clearcut  out- 

) 1 ncs . 

6,  The  principal  musical  interest  lies  withLn  fixed 
1 ini  t s . 

?.  ’The  melodic  material  used  is  valuable  for  itself, 
not  for  what  will  happen  to  it  (this  statement 
applies  to  the  written  aspect  of  the  worV , not  to 
the  piece  in  performance), 

c.  Specific  Form;  differs  from  the  printed  work  to  the 
performed  work . 

1-  The  printed  work  (as  found  in  the  Sydney  Beck 
anthology) * 

a.  Consists  of  four  periods  of  equal  length  (eight 
treasures) , 

h.  Each  period  consists  of  two  symmetrical  phrases 
of  four  !.oa*ures  each. 

r . The  f i v it  i i ' 1 1 * periods  are  virtually  identical, 
i:;  are  1 V r Ir.i  t wo . 

d.  Thus,  is  two-part  (bln^ary),  or;  AA  ?i 
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2.  The  performed  work  'as  found  in  the  Julian  Bream 
recording)  alters  the  form  of  the  work  in  the  pro- 
cess of  variation--a  procedure  true  to  the  Renais- 
sance spirit  of  improvisation. 

a.  It  consists  of  nine  periods  of  coital  length 

(eight  measures),  with  each  period,  as  before, 
con /hi slid  of  two  symmetrical  phrases  of  four 
measures  each. 

h.  T1  e group  rereats  the  entire  Mece,  and  then 
returns  again  with  the  first  period  (mm,  1-8). 

c.  Thus,  the  form  becomes  roughly  AA  Btt  AA  BB  A. 

d.  The  main  emrhasis  is  not  on  the  alternation  of 
contrasting  themes;  nor  does  the  performance 
stress  the  return  of  the  initial  melody. 

c,  Rather,  the  principal  aj>peal  of  this  piece  is 
in  its  use  of  variation  techniques , achieved 
by  differences  in  Instrumentation,  figuration, 
end  dynamics;  a summary  of  these  techniques  for 
each  of  the  nine  periods  is  as  follows; 


Period  l ; 

Pc_ri  o \_? ; 
per  | o 3 : 

Pci' iod  /♦ : 
Pcrh1  \ b : 

Period  ti; 

r o r U d 7 : 

1 c ri  d h : 

Pr  r U'd  9 : 


Performed  as  written,  wich  the  melody 
In  treble  viol;  the  dynamics  are 
rr^  for  the  first  half  (win.  1-4) 
and  njg  for  the  second  half  (mm,  5-8). 
Add  lute  figuration  to  the  printed 
version;  dynamics  contrast  between 
the  lute’s  for_tc  and  the  consort’s  mp . 
For  the  first  four  measures,  the 
melody  alternates  between  viol  and 
lute;  the  viol  takes  over  for  the 
last  half. 

The  variant  here  Is  the  lute  figura- 
tion (a  "twanging”  sound  of  forte 
sixteenths  throughout). 

The  melody  alternates  between  the 
viol  and  lute;  lute  ornaments  add 
accents . 

The  viol  has  the  melody  with  piano 
dynamics;  **  w*  the  lute  figuration  is 
in  tr'pjets. 

A dotted  rrythm  is  imr ravised  forte 
in  the  ba^s  viol. 

Soft  dynamics  provide  a great  con- 
trast here;  i high,  doUcate  lute 
sound  fs  ore-dominant . 

The  conclusion  is  distinctly  divided 
into  two  sections  by  its  i list  rumentn- 
tion;  during  the  first  four  bars, 
t lie  f’ute  assumes  the  a. el cdy  fer  the 
first  time,  with  lute  ornamentation; 
during  the  second  four  bprr. , the  lute 
plays  nlrjE  lento  in  order  to  mark  the 
beats. 
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AFPEKOl.'i:  Suggested  listening  skills  to  be  developed  through  this  exemplar. 

1.  Listen  for  the  repetitions  of  periods. 

2.  I. into;  for  variation  techniques  in  r^r fornance : 

a.  Extensive  lute  figuration. 

b.  Contrasting  timbres  (compare  the  melody  played  by  the  treble 
viol  in  Period  1,  and  as  played  by  the  flute  in  Period  9). 

c.  The  addition  of  new  rhythm  (listen  for  the  addition  of  the 
improvised  dotted  rhythm  by  the  bass  viol  in  period  7), 

d.  The  nsr  if  contrasting  dynamics  (listen  for  the  sudden  piano 
in  Period  8), 

e.  Mie  dove '.opine nl  of  different  instrumental  articulations  (listen 
fer  the  i i zz  lea  to  sound  of  the  lute  in  Period  9). 


400 
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Beck,  Sydney*  ed,  "Mounsiers  Almaine,"  /William  Byrd/  from  Thomas 
Mor ley ' £ First  BooVo  of.  Consort  jog  sons  * an  anthology  first  published 
In  1599.  Published  for  the  N<v.J  VorlT  Public  Library  (New  York:  C.  F, 
Peters  Corp.,  1959).  c,  137 . 

II.  Record 

Byrd,  Villi  am  (L5A3-  6''3).  "Mcuns  levs  Almaine"  (In:  The  Julian 
Bream  dons or t i An  Evening  of  SI  izabethan  Music).  ICA  Victor 
Soria  1 )ii  26  36.  Side  1*  hand  l. 

1:1.  Book 


A pe l , dl ! I i . Harvard  0 j_c ii one rjr  of  (Cambridge,  Massachu- 

setts: Harvard  University  Press*  196^). 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  UNIT:  The  Descriptive  Phase  of  Exemplar  Study  In 

Aesthetic  Criticism. 

L.  INTRODUCTION 

a.  Objectives.  Ee  able  to 

1,  Name,  identify,  classify,  and  make  an  inventory  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  type  of  thing  this  object  Is, 

Supply  information  about  the  mater!  ale  end  techniques 
used  to  construct  this  work, 

3,  Describe  the  work's  extra- aesthetic  function  by  providing 
any  noccsya*y  facts  to  Identify  the  piece. 

b.  Reasons.  The  descriptive  phase  of  exemplar  study  contributes 
to  the  total  critique,  giving  rise  to  an  aesthetic  response. 

V/hile  knowledge,  £cr  se,  will  scarcely  develop  aesthetic  aware- 
ness, yet  it  wry  crovide  assurance  for  both  the  teacher  and  the 
pupil  "to  venture  *nto  more  ambiguous  and  uncharted  terr itor ies . 11 

Note.  1 Ralph  A.  Smith,  An  Exemplar  Approach  to  Education,  A 
Preliminary  Report  (Urbana,  Illinois!  University  of 
Illinois  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  1967),  p.  58. 

7.  EXPLANATION  ANO  DEMONSTRATION 

"Monnslevs  Almalne"  ;.c  a piece  written  by  William  Byrd,  a contempor- 
ary the  great  English  playwright,  Shakespeare.  It  is  scored  for 
a number  of  unusual  iewt^uments  no  longer  used,  but  which  once 
flgued  in  Elizabethan  t.mos.  They  were  used  in  theatres  and  at 
court,  either  during  t a play  or  between  its  acts  for  entertainment 
purposes . 


Knovi;  as  a "broken  consort."  the  group  consists  of  mixed  instru- 
ments chosen  from  dltYo’tuit  famil  Ies- -hence , the  term  "broken." 
Basically,  the  consort  used  in  this  piece  Is  composed  of  two  types 
of  instrument!'  : plucked  Instruments  and  mclcdy  instruments,  each 
with  a special  function,  .Hid  each  differing  slightly  from  the 
others  In  t \c  grou?.  *•  • 

Peso r J t t j on  a and  funct Lons  of  the  instruments. 

The  jute,  a plucked  -f r. •; t foment , Is  the  leader  of  the  grouo.  It 
has  a r urncd-bacl;  peg  'j^x,  .1  wide  fingerboard,  a round  belly,  and 
parallel  strings  made  U ^ui:  (five  pa^r  arc  tuned  in  unison,  v/hile 
a single  string  gives  thu  highest  pitch).  It  is  variously  used 
in  the  consort,  playing  ’vnnony.  embellishment,  linking  the  plucked 
and  melody  i n ^ t runout  f. . and  here,  as  a soloist. 

The  c i t 1 ern  Is  another  shirked  instrument.  Pear-shared  and  flat- 
bacVed,  it  is  the  ppcI  est  member  of  the  guitar  family.  It  has 
four  jots  of  wire  strings  and  in  tuned  similarly  to  the  modern 
ukulele . 


l>)0 


Tfcio  pandora  1/:  the  third  plucked  Instrument;  nf  this  consort,  A 
bass  cittern  (or  guitar),  Ik  has  a f.>:  pairs  of  xtni.son-  tunnel  wire 
strings.  It  is  disc fuel ivc  for  its*  wide,  scalloped  outline.  Its 
function  In  the  consort  is  to  enrich  the  harmony,  to  support  the 
rhythm,  and  to  :uM  resonance  to  the  ensemble  by  Its  sympathetic: 
vibration  with  the  other  instruments. 


the  flute  is  a violody  Instrument.  A bass  Instrument  pitched  in  C, 
It  is  quite  clone  to  today's  bass  or  alto  flute.  However,  it  is 
made  of  wood  and  is  nearly  cylindrical  in  bore. 


The  treble  viol  is  another  melody  Instrument  used  in  this,  consort. 

A predecessor  of  the  modern  violin,  it  differs  from  that  inctrumont 
in  the  following  respects  : 


1.  The  shoulders  slope  from  tlie  neck  instead  of  starting  from  the 
neck  at  right  an? ion. 

2.  The  back  is  usually  flat,  instead  of  bulging. 

3.  The  ribs  arc  deeper  than  those  of  the  modern  violin. 

4.  The  normal  number  of  strings  is  six,  instead  <;f  four. 

5.  The  finger  board  has  frets  in  the  form  of  pieces  of  gut  tied 
around  it. 

6.  Yhc  sound-holes  ar£  generally  shaped  as  a c,  instead  of  an  i. 

The  bridge  is  less  arches,  thus  facilitating  the  playing  of 
full  chords. 

8.  The  strings  are  thinnae  and  less  tense  than  those  of  th*1 
modern  instrument. 

‘Ji  The  viol  is  ployed  with  an  older  type  of  bow  than  that  currently 
employed;  the  slick  curves  outward  from  the  hair,  the  hand 

is  held  under  the  how~-not  over  ft,  as  today. 

10.  Viols  wove  not  pressed  against  the  shoulder,  but  were  hold 
downward,  resting  on,  or  between,  the  player's  legs. 

1).  Viol -I  are  very  dcHtaU*  and  soft  in  timbre,  lacking,  the 

brilliance  and  the  versatility  of  the  modern  in&trvjjrrrifts.  Tims, 
they  arc  suited  for  the  intimacy  of  a private  room  and  for  the 
frusfc.il  amateur,  ratler  than  for  the  concert  hall  and  the  pro- 
fessional virtuoso. 

The  bass  viol , a third  melody  instrument,  was  a predecessor  of  the 
modem  cello;  it  was  also  known  as  the  yinhn  da  gamba,  it  differs 
from  the  cello  in  many  of  the  same  respects  ns  the  trebl * viol 
varies  from  the  modern  violin;  shape,  number  and  material  of  the 
strings,  the  bow,  the  manner  of  bolding  and  playing,  the  timbre, 
and  the*  suitability  for  amateur  rcr(ov/icr« . 

Note.  Play  Byrd's  ’T'loun-iers  Alnalnc,"  using  the  recording 

specified  in  tie  Appondi:;  Attached  to  this  lessor,  plan. 

The  instructor  should  also  b<t  faniliar  with  the  score,  whi  :h 
is  also  listed  in  she  Appendix. 


3.  dKVIa'f* 


n.  Student  Quest  Ions  ; Clarification  r,f  taints  of  Diffic  ulty.  Ack 
students  if  they  have  any  questions.  Ynphasizc  the  fact  that 
they  are  free  to  hro.ib  in  with  questions  at  any  l ima  In  the 
lesson . 
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b.  Summary  of  the  Lesson.  This  piece,  written  by  a contemporary 
of  William  Shakespeare,  is  scored  for  a "broken  consort." 

c.  Closing  Statement.  Tne  Byrd  piece  was  typical  of  a novel 
approach  to  writing  mus ic - -scor ing  the  work  for  a group  of 
instruments  of  different  timbres  and  playing  capabilities. 

Next,  we  will  take  a closer  look  at  the  music  itself,  to  de'er- 
mine  what  qualities  made  Byrd  one  of  the  foremost  composers  of 
his  day. 


APPENDIX 


T.  Books. 


Apel,  Willi.  Harvard  Dictionary  of  Music  (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press,  1964).= 


Grout,  Donald  Jay.  A History  of  Western  Music  (New  York: 

W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  Inc,,  1960). 

Lang,  Paul  Henry.  Music  in  Western  Civilization  (New  lork: 

W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  Inc.,  1941). 

Smith,  Ralph  A.  An  Exemplar  Approach  to  Education,  A 

Preliminary  Report  (Urbana,  Illinois;  University  of  Illinois 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  1967). 

II.  Scores. 


Beck,  Sydney.  'Mounsiers  Almaine,"  attributed  to  William 

Byrd,  from  Thomas  Morley's  First  Booke  of  Consort  Lessons, 
an  anthology  first  published  in  1599.  Published  for  the 
New  York  Public  Library  (New  York:  C.  F.  Peters  Corporation, 

1959),  p.  137. 


III.  Records. 


Byrd,  William.  "Mounsiers  Almaine,"  in  The  Julian  Bream 
Consort : An  Evening  of  Elizabethan  Music.  RCA  Victor 

Soria  LDS  2656.  Side  1,  band  1. 
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LESSON  PiAN  NO.  2,  ANALYTICAL  FHAtiS,  PART  I 


INSTRUCTIONAL  UNIT:  The  Analytical  Phase  of  Exemplar  Study  in  / sthetic 

Cf if i cism. 

1 . INTRODUCTION 

a.  Objectives,  be  able  to 

1.  Closely  examine  the  elements  that  make  up  this  work  of  art, 

2.  Single  out  some  of  the  work's  unusual  and  expressive 
stylistic  characteristics  which  may  have  been  responsible 
for  Its  popularity. 

b.  Reasons.  An  Aesthetic  judgment  of  a work  cannot  be  made  without 

close  scrutiny  of  that  work's  components,  its  grouping  of 
elements,  and  the  relationships  between  details.  In  studying 
an  exemplar,  analysis  cannot  he  sej arated  from  the  other 
methods  of  examination:  to  a certain  extent,  analysis  involves 

description  (the  previous  stage);  it  shades  ever  into  the  Inter- 
} ret i ve  phase  (the  next  stage);  and  it  anticipates  the  final 
evaluative  phase,  ns  well . 

2.  EXPLANATION  AND  DEMONSTRATION 

Once  again,  our  analysis  of  this  work  will  last  several  sessions, 
beginning  with  aspects  of  the  piece  which  arc  easy  to  hear,  we 
will  then  consider  categories  which  entail  greater  finesse  in  order 
to  comprehend  them  thoroughly.  A reminder:  of  necessity,  we  are 

dealing  with  the  music  in  a rather  artificial  manner  by  submitting 
it  to  such  minute  scrutiny.  This  is  because  human  beings  have 
difficulty  trying  to  deni  with  more  than  one  or  two  musical  ele- 
ments at  a t inc , 


THE  ANALYSIS 


A.  Qualities  nf  Sound  (general  characteristics  of  what  you  are 
hearing) . 


1.  Level  of  Sound  (high  and  low  pitch) 

a.  This  work  lies  in  the  ruddle  ranges  of  all  the 
Instrument  s , 

b.  There  are  no  extremes  of  high  and  low. 


Note. 


It  is  suggested  that  the  rerording  listed  in  the  Appendix  be 
played  after  every  point  of  analysis  no  the  student  can  verify 
the  discussion  for  himself.  The  instructor  should  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  score;  if  the  pupils  can  road  music,  copies 
for  use  in  discussion  would  be  extremely  helpful, 
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Amount  of  Sound  (scoring;  the  number  of  instruments):  see 

Lesson  Plan  No.  1:  Explanation  and  Demonstration. 

3.  Color  of  Scund  (the  characteristic  quality  of  sound  that 
distinguishes  one  voice  or  musical  instrument  from  another). 

a.  In  general,  the  timbre  is  somewhat  subdued  and  refined 
because  of  the  instrumental  qualities  of  sound  described 
above . 

b.  However,  there  are  occasional  contrasting  passages  of 
brilliance,  due  to  the  nasal  "twanging"  sound  of  the 
lute  in  its  high  register. 

c.  The  characteristic,  charming  color  of  sound  here  is 
created  by  the  diversity  of  ins truments - -part icularly 
by  the  constant  juxtaposition  of  the  bowed  treble  viol 
against  the  plucked  lute. 

4.  Strength  of  Sound  (loud  and  soft;  dynamics) 

a.  In  accordance  with  Renaissance  practice,  this  piece 
has  no  dynamic  markings. 

b.  However,  in  performance,  dynamics  are  a principal  means 
of  adding  interest  to  an  otherwise  repetitious  pieca. 

1.  On  the  whole,  the  dynamic  range  is  small;  from 
P iano  to  me  zzo - f or te . 

2.  Dynamics  change  from  section  to  section  (for 
example,  when  the  piece  is  played  through  a second 
time  in  the  recording,  note  the  effectiveness  of 
the  sudden  piano  at  m.  25). 

3.  Within  each  section,  the  instruments  of  the  consort 
take  on  different  dynamic  markings;  this  serves 

two  functions: 

a.  It  emphasizes  the  striking  differences  of  the 
"broken"  consort  members. 

b.  It  stresses  various  parts  of  the  musical  web-- 
either  the  melody,  the  bass,  or  the  figuration; 
examples  of  this  are  the  following: 

1-  Mm.  1-8:  the  treble  viol,  bearing  the  melody, 

is  the  loudest  instrument  in  this  section. 

2.  Mm.  9-16:  the  lute  figuration  is  the  loudest 

element  here. 

3.  Mm.  9-16  (second  time):  the  piano  treble  viol 

is  subordinated  to  lute  ornamentation. 
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4.  Mm.  17-24:  (second  time):  the  bass  viol  is 
very  prominent  because  of  its  loud  dynamics 

5.  Km.  1-8:  (third  time):  this  soft  closing 
section  exploits  the  muffled  timbre  of  the 
flute  (taking  the  lire  held  by  the  treble 
viol  throughout) , as  well  as  the  thinner 
sound  of  pizzicato  (treble  viol?)  at  the 
very  end. 

B.  Qualities  of  Me  erunt  (general  characteristics  of  mu?: ic  as  it 
moves  forward  t*  time). 

1.  Pace  of  Movement  (temno  or  sreed):  there  is  no  tempo  indi- 
cation for  this  niece;  however,  in  accordance  with  its 
nature  (the  'AJjaalno . 11  or  Allcnandc,  was  a heavy  dance), 
the  pace  is  moderate. 

2.  Regularity  c^f  Movement  (whether  t''Q  pace  i m ains  the  same, 
or  changes):  because  it  is  meant  to  be  danced  to,  the  pace 
of  this  work  remains  the  same  throughout. 

3.  Articulation  of  Movement  (the  flow  of  a piece;  whether 
movement  Is  ccfiiinuous  or  separated). 

a.  Motion  is  continuous  because  of  the  clear,  steady  beat, 

b.  There  is  little  seearation  butveen  phrases  and  sections 

c.  However,  each  (modern)  measure  is  compartmentalized 
because  oi  rhythmic  repetition  (primarily  the  rhythm 

JJJ  );  t)i is  served  as  an  aid  to  the  dancers. 

4.  Intensity  of  Movement  (whether  the  manner  of  movement  is 
gentle  or  vigorous). 

a.  On  the  whole;  the  manner  of  novement  is  vigorous  be- 
cause of  the  recurrent  strong  -lirst  beat  accent  neces- 
sary for  dancing. 

b.  Frequently,  the  timbre  of  the  >luckcd  lute  adds  to  the 
overall  impression  of  vigor. 

c.  However,  this  energy  Is  subdued  occasionally  by  several 
techniques : 

1.  lire  smooth,  almost  legato  bowed  treble  viol  is 
juxtaposed  against  the  angularity  of  the  lute. 

2 . Dy  nan  f c « arc  s ora-?  t irr  c s pi  a no . 

3.  Occasionally,  clear-cut  rhythmic  outlines  are  somewhat 
blurred  (see  min.  9- 16,  the  second  tire  through,  when 
lute  triplets  somewhat  mask  the  duple  motor). 
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Points  of  Arrival  (general  characteristics  shown  by  music 
during  moments  of  pause,  when  it  has  achieved  its  goal,  or 
arrived  at  its  destination). 

1.  Clarity  of  Arrival  (whether  points  of  arrival  are  clear 

or  obscure). 

a.  Points  of  arrival  are  always  clear,  coinciding  with 
the  end  of  the  section, 

b.  Clarity  is  aided  by  several  factors; 

1.  Clear  V -I  cadences. 

2.  Lead-tone  to  tonic  root  progressions  in  the  melody. 

3.  A pause  on  a long  rhythmic  figure  {c/cf)  . 

2.  Finality  of  Arrival  (the  degree  to  which  action  is  completed). 

a.  Each  section  is  complete  within  itself,  marked  by  a 
strong  point  of  arrival. 

b.  All  points  of  arrival  are  identical,  despite  the  use 
of  two  different  sections, 

c.  Any  one  of  these  points  could  be  the  final  point  of 
arrival  in  the  piece  (except  the  first  point,  at  m,  8, 
which  would  make  the  piece  too  short,  and  the  second, 
which  would  allow  it  to  end  without  any  contrast). 

d.  In  actuality,  the  piece  cannot  satisfactorily  end  be- 
fore the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  section;  if  it 
stopped  after  Section  3 (m.  24),  the  work  would  lack 
balance. 

e.  In  the  recording,  the  performers’  ingenuity  in  varia- 
tion and  their  good  taste  permit  the  repetition  of  the 
entire  piece  without  listener  fatigue.  However,  feel- 
ing a sense  of  ir completeness  in  tne  work  as  written, 
they  have  returned  to  the  beginning  phrase  (mm.  1-8) 
in  order  to  round  out  the  piece  more  satisfactorily 
and  bring  it  to  a convincing  conclusion. 

3.  Emphasis  of  Arrival  (the  degree  of  powei  with  which  arrival 

is  projected) . 

a.  Arrival  in  this  piece  is  open  and  uncomplicated;  it  is 
marked  by  a simple  cadence  employing  long  note  values. 

b.  There  are  no  added  accents  or  dynamic  changes  at  the 
point  of  arrival. 
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c.  There  is  no  pause  after  arrival;  the  piece  moves  on 
to  the  next  section. 

d.  The  point  of  arrival  is  always  achieved  effortlessly, 
with  smooth,  conjunct  motion. 

D.  Interaction  01  Movement  and  Arrival  (the  creation  of  phases, 
or  cycles,  of  musical  movement). 

1.  Length  of  Phases  of  Movement 

a.  This  piece  consists  entirely  of  short,  equal,  symmetri- 
cal, balanced  four-bar  phrases. 

b.  Phases  of  movement  of  this  type  are  essential  if  the 
piece  is  a dance. 

2.  Approach  to  the  Point  of  Arrival 

a.  The  composer  employs  a steady  approach  to  the  point  of 
arrival,  repeating  a simple  rhythmic  motive  {d  ^ J ). 

b.  A return  to  the  point  of  melodic  origin  (the  tone  G) 
tends  to  define  points  of  arrival. 

3.  REVIEW 

A.  Student  Questions:  Clarification  of  Points  of  Difficulty. 

Ask  students  if  they  have  any  questions.  Emphasize,  once 
again,  the  desirability  of  asking  pertinent  questions. 

B.  Summary  of  the  Lesson.  Among  the  work 1 s characteristic 
stylistic  features  are:  the  use  of  a ’broken'1  consort: 
virtuoso  improvise t ion  in  the  lute;  and  the  dance-like 
qualify  of  the  piece. 

C.  Closing  Statement.  Next,  we  will  examine  the  music  in  even 
greater  detail  to  see  how  the  composer  maintains  interest  in  a 
deceptively  simple  work. 
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!.:<r*.S0N  PLAN  NO.  3.  ANALYTICAL  phase,  PART  II 


1 N:iTRtCTIONAL  UNIT : The  Analytical  Phase  of  Exemplar  Study  in  Aesthetic 
Criticise,  Part  II* 

V INTRODLC:  I OH 

a.  Objectives,  be  able  to 

1.  Closely  examine  the  elements  that  make  up  thio  work  of  Art* 

2.  Sir.p,Io  cut  some  oi  the  pork's  unusual  and  expressive 
stylistic  character  is t ics  which  nay  have  been  responsible 
for  its  pO|i»Urity. 

h.  Reasons.  See  Los?  on  Plan  No.  2 for  sam*  exemplar. 

EXPLANATION  ANO  DEMONSTRATION 

In  this  Li  sSon,  wc  will  minutely  examine  Kevorsl  aspect*  /»f  the 
Wil  I i.:n  ?#,id  pieco  w'1  lave  le«n  discussing.  These  catogcru**.- - 
ih/t'Ti,  Jfielovy,  and  t exturo- -reoui  ro  a preat  deal  of  coi  cent  r >stlnii 
u*  near  .-nd  'iuc,(;tr s t .nd ; However,  y >ur  natituca  will  be  richly 
r .wn  tried  hy  rn  increased  understand ing  of  how  this  piece  is  oou- 
s i - t c l o d . 


Rhythm  ( ;v^t yth L»v>  n?r t* ini ng  ti  the*  duiAL'o.i  of  musical 
somd;  a -flew  ch** acrerixnd  by  > egulnr  recurrence  of  elements 
« i:ch  as  secant,  in  alternation  with  different  element*.). 

1.  Bc'U  (eh".1  temporal  unit  of  a ccmoosi c Ion,  as  ind  cat'-d  by 
the  r«al  or  ’mapm-sr/  no -and  down  movements  of  a conductor's 
hand):  ».hc  brat  is  quite  marked  $ru  easily  detectable 
throughout;  t\  *i  ricce. 

. . Te^p?  ( f ha  rate  of  speed  of  n ccn*ositu»p) : the  Ltripo  is 
nocernte.  ant*  »e/naint  the  sorrn  throughout  the  piece. 

■.  Leter  (the  steady  flow  nf  heats  caKA*iized  itd.o  -mil1 
group'-  ) . 

»*,  The  ivpa  of  gioupiuc  Is  com?  ovr.d  duple  meter  ( ,J  ). 


tip:  analysis 


1.  It  con* a ins  four  beats. 


2 TV  quaiter  note  is  the  element  of  measurement 

3.  Ih^jt  beats  are  not  subdivisions  of  a nuro  p1  (m.vy 


heat . 


o 


u Note  Values  (the  various  durations  of  musical  sound  in 
time). 
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a.  In  the  majority  of  measures,  most  of  tho  weight  lies 
on  the  first  oart  of  the  measure  because  of  its 
long  tone. 

b.  Toward  the  middle  of  each  section,  tho  weight  tends 
to  be  more  evenly  distributed  over  the  four  heats 
of  the  measure;  practically  speaking,  this  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  cancers  have 
now  got  the  beat  r?nd  dancing  patt  ern  mastered,  and 
no  longer  need  strong  emrhasis. 

5.  Vhythrtlc  Motives  (distinctive  patterns  or  groupings 
of  tores,  formed  bv  the  me£cu**cment  of  musical  uima). 

e,  The  entire  niece  is  constructed  from  two  single 
rhythmic  motives;  those  fragments,  which  differ 
in  their  eMn’idsts  of  pr\ rte  of  the  measure  are: 


2.  * J ci  (see  nr. . 3} 

b.  Phrase  1 (can. , 1 4)  is  a rhythmically  unccnie  I Jested 
section,  so  that  thn  dencers  may  eanly  herr  the 


1.  It  is  constructed  kitaU  entirely  of  rh’trnic 

motive  No.  I ( /*/*!  }.  which  app  ars  In  rn. 

2,  srd  4, 

2.  Only  m.  3 ha-;  the  contrasting  motive  No,  2 


c.  Fhtasu  2 (mm.  5-S)  is  com*  meted  equal  Iv  i ran  both 
motives  No.  1 and  No.  2\ 

l.  Unity  is  provided  by  the  appearance  of  motive 
No.  I in  its  original  s tut 3 during  the  ^hmsc 
(m . 6);  it  il  o takes  a slightly  alteied  C^rm 
to  conclude  t-  e Alt'**'  and  section  (are  m.  b . 


*..iarior  nc^  is  > aided,  nonetheless . in  an- 
other vole  * -the  sfcobttnsivc  pandcra). 

Rhythmic  variety  Is  sunll'd  by  varJfnr.i 
motive  No.  2,  which  cn^es  ibo  following  alters 
od  forms: 


} . V «/♦  (St  t Til-  1 ) 


(J OJJ)- 


2 


d.  Tlic  contrasting  section  (nun.  17-32)  contains  few 
of  the  original  two  ri  ythmic  motives;  it  is 
constructed  primarily  from  variants,  as  follows: 


1.  of  motive  No,  L in  its  original  form: 
it  appears  only  mice  (:k  li  ). 

2.  Use  of  variants  of  noci.vo  No.  1: 

a.  To  begin  and  end  the  section  (nm.  17, 

24),  as  J J 

o.  To  add  unity  ro  the  section,  the  variant 
is  used  as  it  first  appeared  is . 19, 

as  in  section  l,  m.  8),  and  in  a com- 
pressed form  (JJ  , m.  20)  r in  which 
the  fourth  beat  is  usurped  by  c variant 
of  motive  No,  2. 

3.  Use  of  motive  No.  2 in  its  original  forr.it 
none . 


A.  Use  of  variants  ot  motive  No.  2* 

a.  As  used  before  in  section  1.  (SJ  *J, 
m.  23),  to  precipitate  a cadence. 


b. 


New  uses,  to  add  notion  and  contrast  to 
the  line: 


jijj.  j j (mn.  20-21):  includes 
a new  dotted  rhythm  and  incomorntes 
a shift  in  phraseology,  .since  it 
begins  on  the  fourth  beat,  rather 
than  on  the  first. 


2.  Jj\j ■ + *JJ*/(ryrr,  21-22):  tn  c:: Conn  Ion 

°f,ihe  preceding  variant,  it  restored 
lilts  u'ui  1 1 i hr  * urn  of  (he  phrase  by  (he 
insertion  of  an  extra  eighth* note 
figure  on  the  third  beat  of  the 
measure . 


6.  Larger  Rhythmic  Groups:  Phrase  and  Period 

a.  Definition  of  a phrase:  the  gathering  of  groups  <->1* 

beats  into  structures  larger  than  a motive:  of  no  pre- 
scribed length,  it  Is  a fairly  short  section  with  i 
clearly  defined  point  of  arrival,  containing  material 
well  delineated  in  style,  yet  lacking  something  in 
form  or  sense  to  give  the  listener  the  impression  that 
tt  is  a complete  musical  statement. 
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b.  - fii  i » i on  o:  ..  t:i  io  : tff’  y,-  leering  of  oroni'S  of  heats 
imo  s true  lures  larger  li  nn  a 1 brasc  a grom  oL'  Erases 
with  a strong  "oi.nr  of  arrival,  giving  a convincing 
inn  rossion  of  finality. 


(*. . 

ileal’s  are  ymi"  < 

:d  - 1 1 us  ual  J 

units,  of  four  (con  ound 

dm  1 e grow  i ur,}  ' 

irM‘o  a>  cs 

equivalent  to  one  measure. 

<1. 

Mi’l. t J’  lcs  of  i i ■ i 

is  i;i  on1  i ng 

compose  the  phrase  (tyri  - 

o 

— ) 
O 

'.res  long). 

e . 

Tn  this  » icce , < 

•Erases  arc 

always  the  seme  length1  they 

arc  cop.f  i s te  n.l  1 v balanced  by  corresponding  phrases 
(sec:  v.vu  I**':,  a four -measure  r.hrase,  which  is  balanced 
by  mm,  3-1,  another  phrase  or  equal  1 cri r; t li  and  similar 
content ) , 

f.  lJhac  constitutes  a yjirnsc  in  this  niece? 

1.  Tt  four  measures  long, 

?.  * "i  bo  » a clearly  defined  harmonic  mint  of  arrival, 
always  ending  on  tbo  Ionic  chord  (I). 

It  is  composed  r f only  two  rhythmic  motives  and 
from  simple  variants  of  these  fragments. 

A,  Tn  this  worl  , tic  'hvase  does  nol  const  i lute  a 
* o let  n r in  * i c a 1 s t a l erne  n t : 

a.  [t  laebs  something  in  form  and  sense  liars,  ii 
docs  lot  give  the  listener  the  impression  that 
it  is  a complete  music  at  statement. 

b.  rt  j :►  non  short  i n be  a coviHetc  statement  • 

c.  It  does  not  have  enough  internal  contrast  to 
be  an  entire  niece--either  from  a melodic, 
rhythmic,  textural,  harmonic,  or  formal  stand- 
point : 

Mir  r.elody  las  a voi  y small  range  it  moves 
entirely  in  conjunct  motion,  and  does  not 
return  to  the  Ionic  root,  thus  demanding 
some  sort  of  answer  for  balance, 

j V i • l ■ i ■ is  o ronsi  sir,  almost  entirely  of  a 
single  rhvtlmic  rati  cm  (Jj;  )'• 

Ihc  r.vxtmc  and  \ ns!  ru  'ent  at  ion  are  the  sane 
tbnvig!  oul  . 

ibo  harmony  js  extremely  single  and  Incon- 
tb.it  ;wr 

were  i *•  ) i 1 1 1 c d i sc c rn  * M e £o ra 


o 
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ft.  What  constitutes  a » or  lod  in  this  M ece? 

1.  As  written,  the  wort  consists  of  four  periods 
(mni.  1-0  M(r  1 7 * Vi  ■ 33-32), 

2.  As  writ tou,  the  first  two  "eri.oris  ere  identical, 
consisting  of  a pair  of  four -bar  phrases  harmoni- 
cally closed  by  a clear  V^-I  cadence. 

3.  The  last  two  periods  are  also  identical  with  one 
another;  they  are  also  composed  of  a rail*  of  four- 
bar  phrases,  harmonically  closed  by  a clear  V7-I 
cadence . 

A.  The  last  two  periods  balance  the  first  two  by  their 
length  and  identical  cadence  patterns*  they  con- 
trast by  their  internal  rhythmic  variants  and  by 
their  altered  instrumentation  (not  written  in  the 
score) . 

B,  Melody  {a  succession  of  musical  tones’  the  combination  of  *j.tch 
quality  /high  and  low  motiori'  and  time  quality  or  rhythm  _Mong 
and  short/), 

1.  Mslodic  Contour  (the  sha"C  or  outline  of  a melody), 

a.  Contour  patterns 

1.  Kith  only  one  exception,  the  motion  of  this  niece 
is  conjunct,  employing  half  and  whole  ste«'S  almost 
exc lusivcly . 

a.  The  one  "oinl  of  disjunct  motion  occurs  at 

m.  6,  with  a descent  of  a fifth  ( A - 1 ) ) , crvdia- 
si?.inp  the  lead  into  the  codcntinl  formula 
(mm,  7-d)« 

b.  Hie  effect  of  conjunct  motion,  along  with  un- 
complicated harmonics  and  the  logalo  "laving  of 
the  treble  viol  is  one  of  relaxed,  good-humored 
enjoyment,  suitable  for  a dance, 

2.  In  general,  rhroaes  tend  to  gently  rise  and  fall 
within  a snail  sco^e. 

b.  Changes  in  direction  within  the  melody 

1.  The  line  seldom  goes  directly  to  its  goal,  but 
approaches  it  cautiously,  reversing  direction 
briefly  before  finally  achieving  it. 

a.  Mn,  3-3.  the  line  reverses  immediately  ut'oii 
achieving  the  height  of  the  id  rase  (D,  m.  3), 
descending  briefly  to  B (n.  A)  before  returning 
to  1)  (m.  r»). 
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b.  Mm,  17-21;  the  line  cautiously  approaches  D, 

once  again,  by  reversing  direction  upon  attain- 
ing B (m,  19),  returning  almost  to  the  starting 
point,  and  then  ascending  to  D,  once  more 

<m.  21). 

2.  The  line  always  reverses  direction  several  times 
in  the  course  of  a cadence  (sae  mm.  7-8). 

c.  Musical  Intervals 

1.  There  is  only  one  large  interval  in  this  work  la 
fifth,  m.  6);  moving  conjunctly,  the  work  uses 
half  and  whole  steps. 

2.  The  interval  of  a descending  fifth  is  immediately 
tilled  in  and  balanced  by  the  conjunct  motion  of 
the  cadence  (mm.  7-8),  which  uses  the  following 
sequence  of  tones  to  fill  the  gap  between  D and  A; 
E-F-G-F0-G* 

d,  A melodic  apex  (the  peak  of  melodic  contour)  helps 
shape  the  melody. 

The  apex  of  the  phrase  arrives  fairly  early  (m.  3); 
since  it  is  not  dwelled  upon,  but  is  immediately 
departed  from,  it  is  repeatea,  once  again,  for 
emphasis  (m.  5). 

In  the  contrasting  portion  of  the  melody  (mm.  17-24), 
the  apex  of  the  phrase  arrives  somewhat  later; 
it  is  reserved  for  the  fifth  measure  of  the  phrase 
(see  m.  21);  here  it  is  not  repeated. 

The  nadir  (low  point)  of  each  phrase  leads  f nto 
the  cadence  (see  m.  6);  consisting  of  the  tone  D, 
it  is  the  same  note  as  the  apex,  but  transposed  to 
the  lower  octave. 

Neither  the  apex  or  the  nadir  of  the  phrase  is 
emphasized , 

a.  They  appear  on  the  weak  beat  of  the  measure 
(either  the  second  or  the  fourth  beat). 

b.  They  are  not  long  note  , receiving  only  a 
single  beat. 

c.  They  are  usually  part  of  a moving  line,  either 
nreccded  followed  by  rapid  motion  in  eighth 
or  quarter  notes  (r'3  nm«  V 5,  7). 

d.  In  one  case  (m,  3),  attention  is  diverted  away 
from  the  apex  by  following  it  with  a long  note 
value  (half  note). 
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e*  Largo -sea Lc  contour  (this  type  of  contour 

directs  rutr.ienl  vuvemr/nt,  giving  ahe^n  to  whole 
passages):  s i nee  the  niece  consist, ■?,  essentially, 
of  repetitions  of  a single  brief  phrase,  there 
is  no  real  large-scale  contour, 


2.  He  Iodic  Motives  (the  combination  of  melodic  contour  with 
rhythmic  patterns  or  motives). 

a,  Number  of  motives:  two, 

b.  Variety  of  motives:  they  .are  quite  similar  and  so 

imcii.st Inctlve  in  nature  that  they  barely  rar •*  the 
d c "■  i »natlon  1 'mo live , 11 


2 . Motive  No,  2:  p (see  n.  3) 

c.  l?elnl:lonsliips  betv;eon  motives:  primarily  rcvovjal 
of  vl ythmic  stress  In  the  measure: 

1.  In  Motive  No.  1,  the  main  weight  is  on  the  first 
half  of  the  measure  because  of  the  use  «u  a half 
S.wtC  . 


3.  of  Melodic  Material  (ho u a composer  wor>s  with 

various  forms  of  me  tody- - tunes , subjects,  t henna,  development, 
sc.rurpcc,  pictorial! Ln--ti>  create  a composition). 

i.  'fyne  >f  melodic  material  used  here:  tune. 


1.  A tune  is  generally  complete  in  itself;  it  is  not 
subject  to  change. 

2.  I;  is  generally  built  symmetrically , with  uh ‘rases 
np.d  periods  that  balance  each  other. 

i.  /•  has  a d t.ii  i rrc  l.ve  co'lovr. 

. .i  hs»r.  distinctive  rhythmic  motives,  with  s.v’P 
alternation  between  long  and  short  notes. 

S.  [t  docs  not  generally  involve  extreme  contrasts  in 
rityle  or  among  its  motives. 

ft . It  has  a relatively  small  range  and  thus  can  be  sung 
erslly  (here,  tb  ’ range  is  essentially  :%  fifth, 
from  G to  fi,  with  a dip  down  to  the  lower  octave  D 
frr  the  cone  mid  tig  cadence). 


?r.  Motive  No,  2,  the  .rain  stress  lies  on  tl  <> 
second  half  cf  the  measure,  since  the  half  note 
appears  on  the  Inst  tv?o  beats. 
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h . Manner  of  handling  melodic  renter  La  l 

1.  The  melody  V\  built  fvcm  tl  ree  elements: 

a,  A long-sh t-shor L eastern  on  the  same  note  (se 
m,  1):  this  is  used  sequentially  to  make  other 
single  measures  of  the  nclcdy  (see  mm,  2 and 

4,  which  use  the  tones  A and  B,  respectively, 
instead  of  G), 

b,  A revolution  around  the  Apex  of  the  melody 
(sec  tniii*  3 and  , 

c,  \ cadent  la  1 pattern,  rhythmically  derived  from 
the  method  used  to  achieve  the  apex  (compare 
mm.  3 and  7). 

2.  The  contrasting  section  (see  mm,  17-24)  is  very 

closely  related  thematically  to  the  opening  tune: 

It  is  actually  a variant  of  tie  melody, 

a . Both  begin  on  the  tonic  ml  (fl ) and  ascend 
stepwise  to  the  fifth  (0);  however,  the  variant 
tends  to  revolve  around  the  mediant  (B)  be- 
fore achieving  the  fifth  (see  mm,  18-  21). 

b.  Both  descend  rather  rapidly  from  the  apex  of 
the  melody  (D)  to  its  nadir  (D) ; however,  the 
variant  does  so  in  completely  scalewise  fashion 
(D-C-8-A-G-F#-E-l>) , while  the  original  skips 

a fifth  from  A to  D. 

c.  Both  use  identical  cadences  (compare  mm.  6-8 
vjith  mm,  22-2£ ) , 

d.  The  principal  difference  between  the  two  sec- 
tions is  rhythmic : regarding  the  distribution 
of  long  and  shor : notes  through  the  phrase, 

In  the  original  melody  (mm,  1-8),  eighth  notes 
occur  occasionally  throughout;  whereas  In  the 
variant  (mm,  17-24),  eighth  notes  are. used 
exclusively  in  the  second  portion  (nw.  21-24), 
and  do  not  appear  at  all  in  the  first  section, 

C.  Texture  (the  action  of  a number  of  lines  working  together  In  a 
composition  or  a section  of  a work). 

J . Typo  of  Texture 

a.  Basically  a homophonic  texture  (melody  and  accompani- 
ment) . 

b.  The  melody  fa  tic  most  prominent  voice  throughout, 
whether  in  tic*  original  «>r  in  simul  tanoour:  variations 
in  the  lute. 
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c.  The  single- lino  instruments  (treble  viol,  flute,  .and 
bass  viol)  generally  move  in  similar  rhythmic  patterns, 
with  occasional  joints  of  rhythmic  imitation  (see  m.  9, 
in  v?Mch  the  flute  imitates  the  treble  viol  rhythm  XU 
or.  the  third  and  fourth  heats  of  the  measure). 

d . The  remaining  instruments  (lute,  cittern,  pandora) 
contribute  a chordal  .isrec**  tc  the  texture,  generally 
retaining  the  rhythm  of  the  melody. 

2.  Relationship  of  Texture  to  Phrase  Structure 

a.  Because  of  the  type  of  texture  employed,  phrase  end- 
ings are  extremely  clear  and  marked. 

b.  Each  'hrar.o  concludes  with  a caesura  (break). 

c.  Phrases  arc  notable  for  U eir  conclusion  on  two  long 
tones  (half  notes)*  the  first  phrase  of  each  period, 
however,  uses  smaller  note  values,  as  well,  in  order 
to  impart  motion  and  continuity  to  the  work. 

Note.  lie « l ay  "Mounsicrs  Almainc',”  by  William  IJyid,  Small  sections 
may  be  played  at  the  instructor’s  discretion  throughout  the 
lesson  to  illustrate  various  points  of  analysis. 


3.  REVIEW 


a.  Student  Questions:  Clarification  of  Points  of  Difficulty.  Ask 

students  if  they  have  any  questions.  Never  fail  co  emphasize 
the  importance  of  asking  appropriate  questions. 

k.  Summary  of  the  Wesson  «ind  Conclusions.  Detailed 

analysis  has  shown  a number  of  stylistic  features  that  may 
lave  made  this  piece  popular.  Rhythmic ally , the  work  was  ex- 
tremely suited  for  dancing  because  of  its  clear  heat,  simple 
rhythmic,  motives,  and  phrases  and  periods  of  equal  length. 

\5Ln. l*10  *‘10CC  fairly  easy  to  recall,  since  it  hss 
conjunct  motion,  i small  range,  extensive  repetition,  and  only 
two,  closely  related,  motives.  Finally,  tho  homophonic  texture 
contributes  clarity*  to  this  work. 

c,  Closing  Statement.  In  our  next  lesson,  we  will  complete  our 
detailed  analysis  of  tnls  work. 
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LKSSOM  WAN  HO.  4,  ANALYTICAL  FHA FS  , PARV  Til 


INSTRUCTIONAL  UNIT : The  Ann'ytical  Phase  of  Exemplar  Study  in  Aesthetic 
Critic <sn,  part  III. 

1 . INTRODUCTION* 


a.  Objectives.  Bo  able  to 

l.  Closely  examine  the  elements  that  nnfcr  up  this  wort:  of  art. 

?. , S ingle  out  some  of  ti  e yjov k’s  unusual  nod  expressive 

r. * y j i ;t  j c chnra*.  tor  tntics  which  nay  heve  been  respens iblci 
• i*  r ».  v.s  popu.  1 3i  i t.  y . 

h.  Roanem.  See  Lesson  Plan  No.  2 for  same  exemplar. 


EXPLANATION  AND  DEMONST.LVr tON 


In  this  I t.ssoii f vo  will  carroi  lete  our  detailed  study  of  the  Byrd 
p.  vce  with  u discuss  Lon  of  harmony  and  form.  Cur  examination  of 
t>  ::io.  vt.'  assets  of  miujical  style  will  contribute  to  a more 
cumulate  understanding  of  Byrd's  methods  of  compos it  ton* 


TUT  ANALYSIS 


A,  Harmony  (-In:  effect  created  by  tones  sounding  together  or  Ln 
clo^e  proximity  to  each  other). 

1.  Tonal  Center  (the  tendency  of  one  tone  to  assert  Itself 
noro  strongly  than  others--to  establish  itself  as  a point 
of  rc£t»rcnco-*vhun  tones  are  sovnoed  either  simultaneously 
Or  in  success  Ion) . 

a Tonic  Note  (the  central  tone,  or  ton? I center,  in  a 
worh):  G. 

h.  Allans  of  assertion  to  rs .ablieh  a tonal  center: 

1.  First  impression 

a.  The  tone  <$  appears  first  in  the  melody  as  a 
long  lore. 

b.  It  is  “then  repeated  twice,  so  that  It  occupies 
the  entire  first  measure. 

2.  Frequency  | 

a.  After  its  Initial  strong  presentation,  the 
tone  C di-et.  not  appear  at  all  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  tune. 

b . It  appears  in  the  variant  ns  Cr  (m.  19),  where 
it  no  longer  serves  a Lcy-deflnlng  function;  it 
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alfjc  so"t€u[iat:  mar v frequently  as  go 

inner  voice  and  in  the  hnss  line  (ecu  ia.  •';: 
flute  Ar.d  bass  viol). 

3.  Final  (repression:  each  period  ends  J.ndt:;putnh: y 

on  G,  the  tonic  note , in  both  f rob lo  and  bass. 

K,:i‘wi,n/.c  wtabj. ! 1 1 y an- 2 In.*  iv*M  l i. tv  (the  relative  consonance » 
blend.  or  n»npr.»onrnii;M  tones  have  with  end  other;  or  the 
dissonance  and  M0 (.>;?* t> roomer il ll*  of:  tones  with  one  another). 

p . Sea  Ml  *.  tv  Irip1'  ins: 

1.  A fee  limp  i;f  rest] 

?. . Corsorviricet. 

3.  Arrival,  in.  h/urjtoi.y . 

A.  These  quail ties  are.  strong  in  this  Msec*. 

V Testability  inpljes: 

Motion . ror.llcr.  wic.^c. 

■?.  Dissonance. 

Hovere :nt  in  hannay. 

A.  These  qualities  **rc  njiiifmf xec.  ;n  th in  i-nco, 

especially  since  each  section  is  finite  short  and 
i:vck  r ' ;n  * l sti  ck.  oi:  chorda. 

l*e y (a  i;roup  of  tores  which  internet  with  one  another  to 
►r*be  if  clear  tint  one  tine  :.s  a central  point  of  reference) 
nvJ  Sc  .le  (a  set  let  of  n.'tes  of  a l.ey  that  proceeds  steo- 
wiac.  ii  one  direct  Icn ‘-elth*;i  no  or  do\*n) . 

a.  The  hey  of  this  piece  lr  rr  na-or. 

t*.  lie*  scale  upon  which  the  niece  is  hnr>e»l  is  the  f»  na-or 

rcaU*  (r^A-ft-C-fr-C-M-G). 

Tonic  ('.ho  central  note  <-,T  a ^vo'.e-  of  notes:  a point  of 

reference*  for  oilier  nuto*) : hero,  ! ho.  lone  (?. 

I.  Oil  -r  norea  depend  nt  the  conic  for  the  lr  relative 
ror^  It  i on*; . 

1 Jlerr.brrr  of  the  tonic  chord  (G*B  D)  arc  pat  * * . olar  ly 
important  fer  their  key-dcf Ini n>:  function;  their 
^reseucQ  or  absence  in  the  nc-lcrfy  ! el;-  Jotcr  iine 

ll  : tody 1 s decree  of  tension. 
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a.  The  first  phrase  (mm.  1-4)  begins  with  a measure 
of  tonic  roots  (G)  and  ends  with  a measure  of 
tonic  thirds  (ft),  moving  i'roiu  absolute  stability 
to  less  stability. 

b.  An  element  of  Instability  is  introduced  in  the 
rest  of  this  phrase  by  the  predominance  of  non- 
tonic  tones  (A  and  C). 

c.  The  second  phrase  (mm.  5-8;  reverses  the  pattern 
by  proceeding  from  relative  Instability  (brief 
entries  of  the  tonic  third  and  fifth,  with  non- 
tonic  tones  predominant)  to  complete  stability, 
once  again,  in  a return  to  the  tonic  root. 

d.  lly  comparison,  the  melodic  variant  introduced 
later  (mm.  17-2 '0  is  somewhat  less  stable  be- 
cause of  its  tonic  relationships: 

1.  Like  the  beginning  period  (non.  1-8),  this 
section  starts  on  a strong  tunic  root  and 
cuds  the  same  way. 

However,  there*  is  an  element  of  tension  at 
fins  end  of  the  first  phrase  (m.  2.0),  which 
concludes  on  a nontenir  chord  (lj),  rather 
then  with  a Ionic. 

d,  Major  Seal?  (un  arrangement  of  whole  and  half  steps, 

with  half  stops  between  the  third  and  fourth  notes,  and 
between  the  seventh  and  eighth  tones  of  the  series). 

1.  Here,  ;hi>  Volf  stcos  arc  between  the  r/.'tos  B and 
C;  F>.-  and  f., 

?,  Its  ahtiit'  to  define  a lo^ic  is  strong,  particu- 
larly because  of  the  power  of  its  J ending  tone: 
the  icvcnth  tone  (here,  ?ff)  tends  to  go  readily  to 
the  tonic  (here,  G). 

3.  The  major  third  (G  to  *3)  provides  the  characteristic 
color  of  the  major  key. 

4.  Chord?  (comb in*il  i err  ot  three  or  more  tones  ot  a group). 

a.  Types  of  chords  predominant  in  this  work: 

i.  Triads  in  tcl t position  (three -note  chords  with 
their  rcof  on  the  bottom). 

A few  triads  in  first  inversion  (three -note  chords 
with  their  third  on  the  bottom) : St  .■  m,  2,  last 
beat,  n.  3,  first  beat. 
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3.  Seventh  choral  (n  l:r»'r-rote  choral,  *he  fourth  note 
* f which  forms  the  interval  of  a si  ventli  with  tins 
root  of  the  chord):  this  appears  only  at  cadence* 

(* oc  m,  3,  third  beat:  m.  7,  last  beat), 

b.  Importance  of  these  chord  types:  the  u*e  of  such  ft 

limited  harmonic  vocabulary  imbues  the  pfecc  with  a 
great  deal,  of  stability--.™  important  factor  in  a tradi- 
tional dance  form,  which  defends  on  predj c tabili ty . 

5 . Ondorees  (chord  progression*  tianci  to  create  harmonic  effects 
of  arrival,  consisting  orimari |y  of  a relationship  between 

cnic  and  drHnnnt  chords). 

a.  Innvrtaree  for  this  style 

I,  ’ill is  piece  employs  traditional  cadence.-:. 

? . Th.s  effect  is  one  of  stopping  motion  and  the  creation 
of  frequent  points  of  ai rival, 

b,  r*<a?intc!S 

1,  Authentic  cadence.  (a  progression  from  the  dominant 
to  the  tonic  chord,  7 - , with  both  chords  fn  root 
p»> ; it  i at? : it  has  i;ho  effect  of  stopping  notion, 

: n 1 Is  frequently  used  to  round  off  auctions  or  to 
end  expositions). 

a,  Thi.*  typo  of  esdonso  nnu;ars  .at  tha  end  of  every 
period,  (hough  not  nt  tho  end  of  phrases. 

b.  Examples:  mm,  7*b;  mm,  23-24. 

2,  Other  types  of  cadence:. 

a.  There  arc  no  deceptive  cadences  in  th:«.s  work, 
nor  £r»?  there  .my  \ ;rue  holf  cndno:i*:>  (motion 
t*»  t 1 • i : dominant,  r,  ther  than  to  the  tonic). 

b.  li'wew.v.  the  Nrrl  pi  rare  of  each  period  gives 
a feeling  of  i nern  >U teuess  by  lti  motion  from 
I.T  lo  ryy  by  i \<i  ceding  on  II  (or  V of  V); 
by  this  moans,  the  period  is  kept  in  motion. 

6.  Dis tr Unit f on  of  To  ni  Centers  : Modulation 

a.  Definition  of  Moduli) tier:  r.  shitt  of  tonal  center  (key) 
during  a piece  to  maintain  interest. 

b,  Function  of  !e  hi  Lit  Inn:  to  give  largo  scale  cop.tour 

(shape)  to  works. 
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c.  Use  in  tills  piece:  because  of  Its  brevity  end  variation 

technique,  M ere  Is  no  need  of  modulation  In  this  wor!*; 
thus,  there  is  only  one  Srief  excursion  into  A major 
during  the  contrasting  section  (see  mm.  19-?C) * however, 
because  of  its  Inch  of  * reparation,  uniqueness,  and 
immediate  return  to  the  tonic  (G),  this  nov*  can  he 
interpreted  as  the  temporary  insertion  of  a major  third 
(Cir)  into  the  II  chord  (A). 


F.  Form  (General  ^riuclnlcs  and  schemes  which  govern  the  structure 
of  a composition:  spec  if  ic.a  lly , a plan,  pattern,  or  formula 
which  organip.es  the  effects  of  movement  and  arrival  on  a large 
scale) . 

I.  Relationship  Between  Statement  and  Counters ta tement  (how 
motives,  Erases,  cadences,  and  other  musical  effects  arc 
connected  or  associated  with  one  another). 

STATEMENT  FOSS  ~BLE  COUNTERS  TA  TKKKMTS 


1 . Phrase  (mm.  1 - ) 

2.  Period  (run.  I - f ) : 
complete  tune 


a.  Answering  *hrasc  (nm.  5-F) 

a.  Period  (mm.  9-16):  repetition  of  con  lete 
tune;  variation  in  per romance . 


3.  Section  (mm.  1-16),  a. 
consisting  of  two 
identical  .-criods, 
differing  only  in 
performance . 


Section  (mm.  17-32),  consisting  of  two 
periods  identical  with  one  another,  hut 
contrasting  with  those  of  the  first 
section. 


\ . Variant  on  a Half 
Cadence  (mm.  3-'i) 


a.  Authentic  Cadence  (nn.  7-F) 


5.  Ins  trumentt-H  ion, 
fcatm  ing  treble 
viol  (mm.  l-f) 


a.  Instrur entat f on  featuring  lute  (iim.  9-16) 

b.  Instrumentation  featuring  flute  (mm.  I 3, 
third  time  in  performance). 


c.  Various  other  binds  ot  instrumentation. 


7.  Tyt%c  of  Form  (how  this  piece  extends  itself  in  time) 

a.  'flic  composer  uses  see t tonal  st ru<  cure  (the  addition  of 
well-defined  phrases  and  reriods  to  the  original  state- 
mcnr ) , 

b.  Characteristics  of  sectional  structure  found  in  this  worb 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Clearly  marked  phrases  and  periods. 

2.  V'/e  11 -defined  ^oints  of  arrival. 

3.  The  work  is  neatly  organized  in  distinct  sections. 
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4.  Phases  of  movement  are  of  the  same  length. 

5.  The  work  has  a sense  of  balance  and  clearcut  out- 
lines . 

6.  The  principal  musical  interest  lies  within  fixed 
1 imits . 

7.  The  melodic  material  used  is  valuable  for  itself, 
not  for  wtat  will  happen  to  it  (this  statement 
applies  to  the  written  aspect  of  this  work,  not  to 
the  piece  as  it  is  performed). 

c.  Specific  Form:  differs  from  the  printed  work  to  the 

performed  work. 

1.  The  printed  work  (as  found  in  th-  Sydney  Beck 
anthology) : 

a.  Consists  of  four  periods  of  equal  length 
(eight  measures). 

b.  Each  period  consists  of  two  symmetr leal,  phrases 
of  four  measures  each. 

c.  The  first  two  periods  are  virtually  identical, 
as  are  the  last  two. 

cl,  Thus,  the  form  is  two-pert  (binary),  ox:  AA  IHi. 

?.,  The  performed  work  (as  found  in  the  Julian  UriMiii 
recordivig)  aliens  the  fovn  of  the  work  in  the 
process  of  variation- -a  procedure  true  to  the 
Renaissance  spi iK  of  improvisation. 

a.  It  consist';  oV  nine  periods  of  equal  iergii 
(oiRht  met1  sure  each),  with  each  rcriod,  an 
before,  composed  of  two  symmetrical  phraser  of 
four  measures  each, 

b.  The  group  repeats  the  entire  piece,  and  ^hen 
returns  again  with  the  first  period  (mm.  1-8). 

c.  Thus,  the  form  becomes  roughly  AA  BB  AA  B71  A. 

d.  The  main  emphasis  is  not  on  the  alternation  of 
contrasting  f hemes;  nor  does  the  pcrfoncoicc- 
r.tress  the  return  of  the  initial  melody. 

e.  Rather,  the  principal  appeal  of  this  piece  is 
in  its  <u:e  of  variation  techniques , achieved 
by  differences  in  instrumentation,  figuration, 
and  dynamics:  a summary  of  these  techniques  for 
each  of  the  nine  period::  is  as  follows: 
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prrioA  i:  performed  as  written,  v/ith  the  melody 

in  treble  vj.oJ  J the  dynamics  arc  rat* 
(Or  the  J:.U’st  half  (mm.  14)  and 
nj>  for  the  second  half  (wn  5-<  ). 

Pc/uc!  2:  Add  lute  figuration  to  the  printed 

version;  dynamics  contrast:  between 
the  lute's  forte  nnd  the  consort's 
mg. 


Period  3 : For  the  first  four  measures,  the 

melody  alternates  between  viol  and 
lute;  the  viol  tales  over  for  the  last 
half. 


Period  4:  The  variant  here  is  the  lute  figura- 

tion (a  "twanging11  sound  of  Jforte  six- 
teenths throughout). 

Period  5:  The  melody  alternates  between  the 

viol  and  lute:  lute  ornaments  add 
accents . 


period  6:  The  viol  has  the  melody  with  jgiano 

dynamics;  now  the  lute  figuration 
is  in  triplets. 

Pen  ,d  7:  A dotted  rhythm  is  improvised  forte 

in  the  bass  viol. 


Per  id  8;  Soft  dynamics  provide:  a great  contrast 
here;  a high,  delicate  lute  sound  is 
predominant. 

PCi  j d *);  lliii  conclusion  is  diotinclly  divided 
Into  two  sections  by  its  instrumenta- 
tion: during  the  first  four  bars, 
the  flute  assumes  the  melody  .for  the 
first  time,  with  lute  ornamentation; 
during  the  second  four  bars,  the 
lute  ol ay 3 pizzicato  in  order  to 
mark  the  heats. 


Note . 


Replay  "Monas iers  Ahnaine"  by  William  Byrd.  Small  sections 
ir.iy  be  played  at  the  Instructor's  discretion  throughout  the 
lesson  to  illustrate  various  points  of  analysis. 


3.  Rr.VIKW 


a.  Student  Ouostions:  Clarification  of  Points  of  Difficulty.  Ask 
students  if  they  have  any  questions.  Do  not  fail  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  asking  npDroorinte  questions. 
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b.  Summary  of  the  Lesson  and  Conclusions,  Further  detailed 
analysis  has  revealed  many  stylistic  features  that  may  have 
been  responsible  for  this  work's  popularity.  Harmonically, 
the  piece  is  extremely  stable;  it  has  a limited "stock  of* 
chords,  only  a few  types  of  cadences,  and  lacks  modulat ion--a 1 1 
of  which  make  it  very  easy  to  remember.  Because  of  the  exten- 
sive repetition,  the  form  is  easy  to  recall,  as  well.  People 
tend  to  like  pieces  they  can  recollect  with  little  effort. 

c.  Closing  Statement.  In  our  next  lesson,  wr»  will  take  a fresh 
look  at  this  work,  examining  it  for  its  interpretive  values. 
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LSiSSON  M NO.  5,  INTERPRETIVE  PHASE 


INSTRUCTIONAL  UNIT r Tne  Interpretive  Phase  of  Exemplar  Study  in  Aesthetic 
Criticism. 


1.  INTRODUCTION 
a.  Objectives. 
J 


Be  able  to 


Say  something  about  the  meaning  -if  this  work  of  art  as  a 
whole. 

2 , Describe  the  various  facet.i  of  this  piece  which  made  it 
extremely  popular  in  its  day. 

Reasons.  Frequent  1 y , interpretation  tends  to  be  the  first 
Judgment  made  about  a work  of  art,  preceding  description  and 
analysis.  However,  interpretation  pay  also  follow  the  first 
too  phases  of  exemplar  study;  It  "may  amplify,  modify,  or  even 
radically  alter  the  original  interpretation...1'  The  third 
phase  of  exemplar  study,  interprets loi,  "is  often  taken  as  the 
most  meaningful  and  enriching  phase  of  transaction  between  a 
ncrcipiont  and  a work  of  art...11^ 


Note. 


'Ralph  A.  Smith  , An  jlxemjp  1 ar  n p r o a ch  tjq  JE  do,c  a f ion  j A 
Preliminary  Report  (lirbana,  Illinois*.  University  of 
Illinois  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  196/),  p.  62. 


2 


Ibid . , 


2. 


p.  6.1. 

EXPLANATION  AND  DEMONSTRATION 


Taken  at  Its  face  value  (as  pi  i nled  in  ihc  : ydney  llccl:  anthology 
done  Cm  the  New  York  Public  Library),  William  Byrd’s  "Mounsiers 
Airline"  seems  wholly  insignificant  (not  to  mention  extremely 
repetitious).  The  melody  Is  very  simple,  short,  and  clearcut; 
the  rhythm  finite  similar  from  measure  to  measure:  and  the  harmony 
consilient  and  limited  to  no  I v o few  basic  chords.  These  features 
were  brought  out  by  extensive  analysis. 

To  fully  understand  and  appreciate  this  work,  however,  the  perci- 
pient should  try  to  project  himself  Into  the  mind  of  the  typical 
sixteenth  century  man,  who  probably  viewed  a piece  such  as  this 
in  one,  or  a combinjtion  of  several,  of  three  ways: 


1.  As  a lively  piece  for  dsneing 

2.  ,\i  o niece  sM  table  for  r rvil-u.*  »*ovforranee 

3.  A •*>  >\  piece  for  use  between  O <:  *»:ts  of  the  typical  HU^abotWn 
\ lay. 
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number  of  musical  elements  made  thu  "Moutisicrs  Almaine"  and  other 
works  li.1  e it  so  popular  c ha t such  an  exalted  personage  as  Queen 
Elizabeth  I is  shown  in  a famous  parting  leaning  into  the  air  with 
great  abandon  to  a dance  tune  of  the  day.  Chief  among  these  ele- 
ments was  the  work's  rhythmic  simplicity:  its  clear-cut  basic 
rhythmic  pattern,  its  repetl  t j.ousres  s , and  its  definition  of  vhr.nse 
endings  must  have  been  great  aids  to  the  dancers.  Then,  its 
conjunct  melodic  motion  and  lack  of  harmonic  tension  made  che  niece 
easy  to  remember--an  important  factor  in  its  popularity. 

Another  reason  for  the  work's  great  popularity  was  that  Englishmen 
probably  associated  it  with  their  own  amateu_r  music  making.  "Music 
was  the  fashion  in  the  Elizabethan  er  a . . ./i:  / was  card  everywhere... 
at  home  and  u..  the  streets,  at  the  theatre  and  at  court,"3  Unlike 
today,  it  v?as  far  more  common  for  people  to  get  together  informally 
to  play  a piece  such  as  this  in  a ’’broken  consort"  (a  group  of 
mixed  Instruments)  then  to  attend  public  concerts.  The  vnry 
simplicity  of  t lie  ; icce  was  its  great  virtue,  for  it  left  ample 
room  for  greater  or  lesser  degrees  of  virtuoso  improvisation. 

Finally,  the  Mece  takes  on  added  significance  if  we  realize  that 
music  and  theatre  in  the  sixteenth  century  went  hand  in  hand,  and 
that  this  piece  may  have  had  a utilitarian  function.  Frequently, 
gay,  lively  compositions  such  as  the  one  were  used  during 
Shakesperrean  plays  (as  well  as  in  chose  of  th°  master's  con- 
temporaries), or  appeared  prominently  between  acts  or  plays  for 
entertainment....  Since,  at  that  time,  theatre  going  was  not  a 
pleasure  reserved  for  the  aristocracy,  a piece  of  a popular  nature 
was  mandatory. 

Mote.  ^The  Julian  Bream  Consort:  An  Evening  of  Elizabethan  Music. 

F.CA  Victor  Soria  hDS  2656.  Pamphlet  accompanying  record, 

p . 1 1 . 

’Note.  Replay  "Mounsicrs  Almaine."  attributed  to  William  Byrd. 

3,  REVIEW 

a.  Student  Questions:  Clarification  of  Points  of  Difficulty.  Ask 

students  if  they  have  any  questions.  Remind  them  that  their 
questions  are  welcome  at  any  joint  during  the  lesson. 

b.  Summary  of  the  Lesson.  Music  is  used  In  this  work  as  a source 
of  entertainment:  through  the  dance,  through  amateur  music 
making,  end  through  the  theatie. 

c.  Closing  Stetement.  Each  stag€  of  our  study  has  shown  another 
side  of  this  engaging  «>lccc.  In  our  next  lesson,  we  will  attemrt 
an  evaluation  of  this  work--to  assess  its  merits  in  terms  of  the 
music  itself,  and  In  terms  of  our  knowledge  of  the  era  in  which 
it  was  written. 
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LESSON  PLAN  NO.  6,  EVALUATIVE  PHASE 


INSTRUCTIONAL  UNIT:  The  Evaluative  Phase  of  Exemplar  Study  in 

Aesthetic  Criticism 

] . INTRODUCTION 


a.  Objectives.  Be  able  to 

1,  Make  an  assessment  of  the  Byrd  "Mounsiers  Almaine"  to 
determine  its  merit. 

2.  Say  whether  the  work  is  good  or  bad,  based  upon  an 
examination  of  its  aesthetic  qualities. 

b.  Reasons.  Although  the  descriptive,  analytical,  and  interpre- 
tive phases  of  aesthetic  criticism  are  important  facets  of  the 
study  of  a work  of  art,  the  ultimate  test  of  "whether  a student 
is  genuinely  developing  as  an  aesthetic  knover"*  is  to  have  him 
make  an  evaluation  of  the  object  in  question. 

HoLe . ^ Ralph  A . Smith,  An  Exemplar  Aj>pj^oa_ch  t o^ Jlducation , A 

Preliminary  Report  (Urbana,  Illinois:  University  of 
Illinois  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  1967>,  p.  69. 

2.  EXPLANATION  AND  DEMONSTRATION 

Any  critic's  opinion  of  a work  is  just  thst--an  opinion , not  a 
definitive  statement  of  the  Piece’s  merits.  Thus,  everyone  is  free 
to  make  his  own  assessment  of  a composition.  Perfect  judgment  of 
a work  of  art  does  not  exist;  since  people  are  quite  different 
from  one  another--part icular ly  in  temperament  and  in  training-- 
any  honest  evaluation  done  from  actual  examination  of  the  music 
is  considered  valid. 


However,  the  student  must  continually  be  on  guard  against  the 
cotranon  practice  of  judging  a work  for  what  it  is  not . Thus,  one 
should  not  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  "Mounsiers  Almaine”  in  depth, 
hoping  to  encounter  a ..urk  of  great  seriousness  (as  in  much  of  the 
composer's  sacred  music).  Rather,  one  should  evaluate  this  work 
on  Us  own  term0 ’ does  it  have  sufficient  unity  to  make  sense?  At 
ike  same  time,  wuat  means  of  variety  are  employed  to  hold  our 
interest?  Does  this  piece  fulfill  its  promise  as  a dance,  i.e.,  do 
its  musical  elements  render  it  suitable  for  dancing? 


Our  analysis  of  this  piece  has 
jlhyJLhmicall^,  it  in  unified  by 
melodixalf^,  the  line  tends  to 
it  seldom  strays  from  the  main 
tween  periods  is  striking. 


revealed  numerous  unifying  devices, 
the  repetition  of  brief  patterns; 
repeat  sequentially;  and  harmonically, 
tonality.  Overall  similarity  be- 
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How  ir,  the  ever-present  danger  of.  boredom  averted?  First,  one  nuist 
realize  that  this  catastrophe  is  .less  likely  when  everyone  is  danc- 
ing (attending  to  the  steps,  rather  than  the  music);  when  amateur 
musicians  are  playing  (perhaps  struggling  with  their  instruments); 
and  when  the  typical  playgoer  is  talking  his  way  through  the  inter- 
mission (rather  than  listening  to  the  light-hearted  music  being 
performed)  than  when  an  audience  is  paying  strict  attention  to  a 
composition.  Nonetheless,  in  this  writer’s  opinion,  the  elements 
of  improvisation  and  dynamic  variation  rescue  this  work  from  being 
classified  as  "monotonous 

Note.  Replay  "Mounsiers  Almaine,"  attributed  to  William  Byrd. 

3.  REVIEW 

a.  Student  Questions:  Clarification  of  Points  of  Difficulty.  Ask 

students  if  they  have  any  questions. 

b.  Summary  of  the  Lesson.  This  work  is  evaluated  as  "good11  because 
it  achieves  diversity  by  several  methods,  maintains  unity,  and 
is  suitable  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  coiceived. 

c.  Closing  Statement,  We  have  now  examined  the  exemplar  from 
four  different  angles:  the  descriptive,  the  analytical,  the 
interpretive,  and  che  evaluative.  Perhaps  we  now  have  some 
insight  into  a method  for  dealing  with  a composition  of  n 
popular  nature.  In  practice,  the  four  aspects  of  aesthetic 
criticism  should  be  combined  and  continually  overlapping;  how- 
ever, for  purposes  of  writing  lesson  plans,  they  must,  of 
necessity,  be  kept  separate. 

APPENDIX 
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Apcl,  Wflli.  Harvard  Die tJo_n a ry  of  Music  (Cambridge,  Massa- 
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Beck,  Sydney,  ed.  "Mounsiers  Almaine,"  attributed  to  William 
By rd , f r on  Thoma s Mor ley ' s Fijrs  t Boq];c  of  Cijnsqr t Lessons 
(New  York:  C.  F.  Peters  Corporation,  1959),  p.  137. 

Ill,  Records.  Byrd,  William.  "Mounsiers  Almaine,"  in  The  Julian 
Bji'oam  Consjprt:  An  Evening  of  Elizabethan  Music.  RCA 

V icVoV  Soria  LL'S  2656.  Side  1,  band  l. 
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15  MOUNSIERS  ALMAINE 

[WILLIAM  BYRD?] 


I 


I 
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Retormroeied  ind  Editid 
b 7 Sydney  Bed 


APPENDIX  D:  MUSIC  EXEMPLARS 
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V'.im  sYraroNY.ixi.  :ib  C'unx") 
by  Wolfgang  Amadous  Mozart 


1'AllT  I:  l’KIUAdY  CONCKl'TS 


A.  QUAT.ITIRS  OF  SOUND 

1.  Level  of  Sound  (pitch:  high  ami  low) 

Although  the  piece  contains  notes  fffDfa  G ' * (contrabass  sounding 
an  t clave  Lower  than  written)  to  dM  (measure  16,  violin  1),  the  usual 
level  of  sound  is  moderate.  Instruments  do  not  employ  extreme  ranges 
oven  for  the  eighteenth  century.  The  violin,  oboe,  horn,  and  trumpet 
parts  lie  normally  in  the  treble  staff.  Hie  viola  part  lies  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  treble  staff.  The  cello  and  timpani  are  in  the  bass  staff. 
The  contrabass  sounds  in  the  low  part  of  the  bass  sta*.f  and  below. 

2.  Amount  of  Sound  (scoring;  the  number  of  instruments  and  voices) 

The  piece  is  scored  for  2 oboes,  2 bassoons,  2 horns  in  C,  2 
trumpets  in  C,  2 timpani  (C  and  G),  violins,  violas,  cellos,  and  contra- 
basses, According  to  Adam  Carso  (The  Orchestra  hi  I he  ;:VJTt(!  Onl  ui’y, 
Cambridge,  England:  ;7.  heifer  and  Cons , iVu  V V-  *3 1 ) Vintl'i’*  <i.i  -'r 
orchestras  presented  tl  o following  strength,  of  the  string  players: 

A -A - 2 - 2 - 2 . If  these  14  are  added  to  the  9 wind  and  percussion  players 
required,  we  have  an  orchestra  of  23  players.  Small  orchestras  had  a 
string,  section  of  2 or  3-2  or  3-1-1-1,  and  large  orchestras  a string 
section  of  6-G-3-3-2  or  3. 


3.  Color  of  Sound  (tone  color;  timbre) 

A genuine  performance  of  the  piece  would  use  eighteenth- 
century  instruments  in  the  large,  resonant,  light ly- furnished  chambers 
of  the  time. 

In  the  minuet,  t lie  tone  color  is  bright  in  most  measures.  The 

first  oboe  plays  in  unison  with  the  first  violin.  Both  play  above  the 

staff  at  some  time  during  each  phrase.  The  addition  of  trumpets. adds 
brilliance*  The  color  is  darker  on  the  four  appearances  of  J J // 

(measures  4-5,  6-7,  22-23,  24-25).  t w 

In  the  trio,  the  first  violin  plays  in  octavos  with  the  oboe/  then 

in  octaves  with  the  bassoon.  The  remainder  of  the  string  section 

accompanies  in  a fairly  low  register.  The  effect  is  darker  than  that 
of  the  minuet,  but  the  octaves  preserve  an  openness.  Halfway  through 
the  trio,  doubling  of  parts  creates  a fuller,  thicker  sound  (measure 
44,  beat  3--measure  48,  boat  l). 


4.  Strength  of  Sound  (dynamics) 


The  only  dynamics  indicated  are  forte  and  piano, 
preclude  subtle  crescendos  and  diminuendos . For  example, 


71ils  does  not 
the  oboe  anJ 
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violin  might  crescendo  from  measure  36,  beat  3 to  a mezzo  piano  on 
measure  38,  beat  1;  maintain  this  dynamic  until  measure  39,  beat  1;  and 
then  diminuendo  to  piano. 

B.  QUALITIES  OF  MOVEMENT 

1.  Pace  of  Movement  (tempo) 

The  tempo  is  constant.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  a metronome 
marking.  Curt  Sachs  (Rhythm  and  Tempo,  New  York:  W.  W.  Norton,  1953) 
notes  that  ,lwe  are  able  to  deduce  the  following  standard  tempos  of 
French  dances  during  the  first  two  generati.ons  of  the  eighteenth 
century."  (p.  316)  He  then  presents  a chart  in  which  the  minuet  is 
assigned*/*  70-80  (or  J = 210-240).  It  is  important  to  note  that 
tempi  vr.ried  from  country  to  country.  Sachs  notes  that  the  Germans 
presented  a less  classicistic  stance  than  their  neighbors  and  had  a 
wider  range  (less  moderation)  in  tempi  (p.  321).  He  notes  that  Mozart, 
on  an  Italian  sojourn,  wrote  a letter  maintaining  "that  the  Italians 
gave  the  minuet  and  othe^  dances  a surprisingly  slow  tempo.1’  (p.  321) 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  minuet  should  be  taken  quite  so 
fast.  Although  Sachs  does  not  consider  Quantz  to  be  highly  reliable 
for  French  tempi,  this  theorist-composer  assigns  a marking  of J c 160 
to  the  minuet.  Modern  conductors  have  a tendency  to  make  minuet  move- 
ments pompous  and  grandiose.  They  are  probably  in  error. 

2.  Regularity  of  Movement  (whether  the  pace  remains  the  same  or 
changes ) 

The  repeat  of  the  minuet  should  probably  be  taken  faster  than 
its  first  appearance.  Although  this  was  in  the  classicistic  (rather 
than  anti-classicistic,  German)  tradition,  Mozart  seems  tc  have  sub- 
scribed to  it  (Sachs,  p.  319). 

Some  conductors  ritard  the  last  two  bars  of  the  minuet  in  the 
Da  Capo.  Various  eighteenth  century  theorists  could  be  quoted  in  justi- 
fication of  this  nuance. 

3.  Articulation  of  Movement  (whether  movement  is  continuous  or 
separated) 

The  end  of  the  minuet  is  marked  by  a quarter  rest  in  all  parts. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  end  of  the  trio.  At  no  other  time  is  there 
complete  silence*  At  least  one  part  plays  a note  at  phrase  endings 
(see  for  example,  measure  18,  beat  2;  measure  40,  beat  2).  However, 
phrases  are  usually  clearly  separated.  An  exception  occurs  in  the 
trio  when  the  imitation  in  the  bassoon  (measure  52)  causes  an  elision 
or  obscuring  of  the  expected  phrase  ending. 

4.  Intensity  of  Movement  (whether  the  manner  of  movement  is  gentle 
or  vigorous) 
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The  manner  is  forceful  and  vigorous  in  the  minuet  and  more 
relaxed  in  the  trio.  The  forte  dynamic  level  of  the  minuet  accounts 
for  much  of  the  vigor.  The  presence  of  trumpets,  horns,  and  timpani 
also  creates  the  feeling  of  intensity.  First  beats  are  reinforced 
and  preceded  by  wide  skips.  However,  appogiaturas  and  the  cessation 
of  strong  harmonic  motion  on  weak  beats  mitigate  some  of  the  force- 
fulness (see  measures  4 and  44)  Large  sections  (m.  1-10;  11-32;  trio) 
move  from  sparse  rhyClnfc  activity  to  greaivr  rhytlnic  activity. 
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C.  POINTS  OF  ARRIVAL 

1.  Clarity  of  Arrival  (whether  points  of  arrival  are  clear  or 
obscure) 

A clear  feeling  of  arrival  occurs  frequently,  and  few  attempts 
are  made  to  obscure  arrival  points.  Note  that  in  music,  feelings  of 
arrival  may  be  melodic,  rhythmic,  harmonic,  or  textural*  When  several 
elements  present  feelings  of  arrival  at  the  same  time,  we  can  speak  of 
the  major  points  of  arrival  in  the  piece.  In  this  work,  important 
points  of  arrival  are  as  follows: 


Number 

Measure 

Rea s o ns 

1 

4,  beat 

2 

IV-V;  melodic  descent;  appoglatura;  new 
idea  follows 

2 

6,  beat 

2 

V7“I;  leading  tone  progression  in  melody; 
end  of  idea 

3 

8,  beat 

2 

same  as  above 

4 

10,  beat 

1 

II-V7-I;  melodic  descent;  melody  followed  by 
rest 

5 

18,  beat 

l 

V^-V-V;  melodic  descent;  melody  followed  by 
rest 

6 

20,  beat 

2 

VIt  - II;  Leading  tone  in  melody;  rests  follow 
5 in  other  parts 

7 

22,  beat 

2 

- 1 ; leading  tone  in  melody:  rests  follow  in 
other  parts;  end  of  sequence 

8 

24,  beat 

2 

V7~I;  leading  tone  ir  melody;  end  of  Idea 

9 

26,  beat 

2 

melodic*rhythmic  answer  to  previous  two 
measures;  melodic  descent  at  end;  obscured  by 
1 7 - 1 V progression 

4) 

10 

28,  be*t 

1 

IV-V^-I;  melodic  descent;  m-lody  followed  by 
rest 

It 

32,  beat 

1 

II-V7-I;  followed  by  rests 
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Number 

Measure 

Reasons 

(Trio) 

12 

34, 

beat 

1 

maintain  I;  rest  follows  in  melody 

13 

36, 

beat 

1 

same  melodic  motive  as  above;  rest  follows 
in  melody 

14 

'*0, 

beat 

1 

V-I;  melodic  descent;  melody  followed  by  re: 

15 

42, 

beat 

16c 

W of  V-V;  appogiatu^a ; followed  by  rest  in 
j bass;  obscured  by  continuous  eighth 

notes  in  bassoon  and  violins 

16  44,  beat  1&  same  as  above 


17  43,  beat  1 V7  of  V-V;  leading  tone  in  melody,  melody 

followed  by  rest 


13  50,  beat  1 maintain  I;  rest  follows  in  melody;  obscured 

by  imitation  in  bassoon 


19  52,  beat  1 same  melodic  motive  as  above;  rest  follows  in 

melody;  obscured  by  imitation  in  bassoon 


20  56,  beat 


V melodic  descent;  followed  by  rest 
7 


2.  Finality  of  Arrival  (the  degree  to  which  action  is  completed) 

Finality  occurs  in  a hierarchy  of  degree  of  cone lus ivencss . 

a)  of  the  20  p >ints  of  arrival,  the  clearest  and  most  final 
sounding  is  measure  32,  The  root  of  the  tonic  chord  appears  in  the 
outer  voices,  and,  on  the  Da  Capo,  total  silence  follows  in  all  the 
parts . 

b)  Measure  56  is  almost  as  final,  but  it  is  only  the  end 
of  the  trio  and  do ea  not  present  a leading  tone  progression  in  the 
melody. 

c)  The  arrivals  in  measures  10,  2b,  and  40  are  slightly 
less  conclusive,  since  they  are  followed  by  a quarter  note  in  the  bass. 

d)  Next  in  degree  of  finality  are  measures  18  and  48  whicb 
are  similar  to  10,  28,  and  40  with  the  exception  that  they  arrive  on 
the  dominant. 
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c)  A fit  ill  lesser  degree  of  finality  is  exhibited  by  measure 
22  which  arrives  at  the  tonic  but  on  the  second  beat. 

f)  Measure  4 is  less  conclusive,  since  it  arrives  at  the 
dominant  on  the  second  beat. 

g)  Of  the  remaining  eleven  points  of  arrival,  the  five  most 
unstable  are  measure  26  (minuet)  and  measures  42,  44,  50,  and  52  (trio). 

3.  Emphasis  of  Arrival  (the  degree  of  power  with  which  arrival  is 

projected) 

Arrivals  are  set  off  primarily  by  clear  harmonic  motion  to 
stable  chords.  Melodic  devices  include  a sudden  skip  downward  toward 
the  end  of  the  phrase  (measure  4)  and  leading  tone  motion  (measure  6). 
Change*  of  melodic  character  helps  to  delimit  phrases*  for  example, 
measures  1-4  are  followed  by  a strikingly  different  figure  (measures  5-6) 
and  are  therefore  set  apart. 

The  devices  for  weakening  or  obscuring  points  of  arrival  are 
four:  a)  appogiatura  (measure  4),  b)  harmonic  weakness  (measure  26), 
c)  continuation  of  note  values  (combined  with  appogiatura)  (measure  42), 
and  d)  imitation  (measure  50). 

D.  INTERACTION:  OF  MOVEMENT  AND  ARRIVAL  (the  creation  of  phases  of 

musical  movement) 

1.  Length  cf  Phases  of  Movement 

There  are  three  lengchs  of  movement  in  this  piece:  1)  2 measures 
(m.  5-6;  m.  33-34),  2)  4 measures  (m.  1-4;  m.  45-48),  and  3)  8 measures 
(occurs  only  once--m.  11-18). 

2.  Approach  to  the  Point  of  Arrival 

In  the  minuet,  the  motion  between  points  of  arrival  proceeds 
from  slow  to  fast.  For  example,  measures  L-4  present  half  notes 
then  quarters.  Rapid  note  values  precede  the  arrivals  at  measures 
10,  18,  and  32.  In  the  trio,  evenness  of  note  values  prevails,  and 
arrivals  are  emphasized  primarily  through  clear  harmonic  motion  with 
rests  in  the  outer  voices. 


PART  II:  Sf.CONDARY  CONCEPTS 


A . RHYTHM 

1.  Beat 

lhe  beat  Is  steady,  and  it  is  easily  felt  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  syncopation. 

2.  Tempo 

A steady,  fairly  rapid  tempo  is  called  for.  The  exact  speed 
is  problematic  (sec  p.  2). 
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3.  Meter 

3 

The  meter  is  4 throughout.  The  first  beat  of  each  measure 
receives  more  stress  than  the  other  beats.  It  may  be  preceded  by  a 
pickup  (m.  1),  be  reinforced  by  the  entry  of  instruments  after  rests 
(m.  2),  contain  an  appogiatura  (m.  4,  6,  8),  present  a long  rhythmic 
value  (m.  15),  or  be  preceded  by  a downward  skip  (m.  36)  or  by  down- 
ward motion  (m,  47).  If  the  piece  were  conducted  in  one  beat  to  the 
bar  (see  p.  2),  the  stress  or.  first  beats  would  be  further  marked. 

4.  Note  Values 

If  trills  are  discounted,  values  from  sixteenth  note  to  half 
note  occur  in  the  leading  melody  (violin  1 Jr*  minuet;  oboe,  bassoon, 
and  violin  in  trio).  The  figure  appears  in  conjunction  with  three 
subsequent  quarter  notes.  Dotted  half  notes  appear  in  measures  37  and 
53.  The  small  grace  notes  are  equivalent  to  eighth  notes.  Quarter 
notes  predominate  in  the  bass, 

5.  Rhythmic  Motives  (patterns) 

In  the  minuet,  three  major^ pat terns  occur:  1 )JJ a t the  be- 
ginning of  phrases,  2)  and  3)  eighth  note  motion 

(m.  9,  m.  27).  A fourth  motion  (quarter  notes,  m.  3-4)  appears  only 
once . 

In  the  trio,  eighth  note  motion  is  predominant.  It  is  some- 
times broken  by  a quarter  note  and  a rest  but  more  frequently  is  con- 
tinuous. See  the  section  on  melodic  motives  for  a fuller  discussion 
of  the  melodic-rhythmic  units  in  the  piece  (pp.  13-14). 

6.  Larger  Rhythmic  Groups  (and  Phrases) 

Of  the  rhythmic  patterns  in  the  minuet,  pattern  1 begins  the 
major  repeated  sections,  pattern  2 occurs  internally,  and  pattern  3 
is  found  at  the  ends  of  phrases  and  at  the  end  of  the  two  major  sections. 

If,  in  the  trio,  we  distinguish  three  sections  (m.  33-40; 
m.  41-48;  and  m.  49-56),  we  see  that  the  short  groups  of  eighths  occur 
at  the  beginning  of  sections  1 and  3,  the  longer  groups  at  the  end. 
Section  2 is  a continuous  group  of  eighth  notes. 

The  overall  rhythmic  picture  is  one  of  long  values  (minuet), 
short  values  (trio),  and  long  values  (da  capo). 

If  each  point  of  arrival  (see  pp.  3-5)  is  considered  as  the 
termination  of  a phrase,  we  have  twenty  phrases  in  the  piece.  However, 
as  we  noticed,  some  points  of  arrival  are  weaker  than  others.  If  we 
consider  only  major  points  of  arrival,  we  are  able  to  discover  larger 
groupings  (phrases)  as  follows: 
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There  are  four  major  melodic  patterns  in  the  piece: 

1)  descent  (m.  1-2) 

2)  turning  (m.  3-5;  m.  9) 

3)  level  (m.  5) 

4)  ascent  (m.  11) 

It  should  be  noted  that  number  4 (ascent)  is  clearly  derived 
from  the  opening  descending  pattern  t s its  inverse. 

Changes  in  direction:  None  of  the  four  major  patterns  appears 

for  an  extensive  amount  of  time.  Bviance  is  achieved  in  ineresting 
ways . For  example,  the  descending  pattern  (m.  1-2)  is  immediately 
followed  by  a rapid  ascent  (m.  3).  The  level  pattern  (m.  4,  beat  3-- 
m.  8,  beat  2)  is  followed  by  the  patrern  which  turns  upon  itself 
(m.  8,  beat  3--m.  10,  beat  1).  The  most  extensive  appearance  of  a 

pattern  is  that  of  pattern  4 (ascert,  m.  11-16).  Hov’ever,  it  is 

followed  immediately  by  a variant  of  the  turning  pattern  (m.  17-18, 
beat  1)  and  is  not  heard  again. 

In  the  trio,  undulation  arcund  a given  pitch  (m.  32,  beat  3-- 
m.  36,  beat  l)  is  followed  by  an  almost  level  motion  (m.  38--m.  39). 

Tli  i gradual  descent  of  measures  45  and  46  is  followed  by  the  endula  ■ 
tion  of  measure  47.  The  wide  upwatd  skip  on  beat  1 of  measure  46  (in 
the  oboe)  distinguishes  that  measme  from  measure  45.  Therefore,  even 
in  the  trio  with  its  constant  eighlhnote  motion,  no  single  pattern 
dominates*  and  the  direction  is  fiequentiy  changed. 

Musical  intervals:  The  mof t frequent  intervals  are  those 

found  within  a diatonic  C scale.  Mere  arc  few  accidentals  in  the 
piece,  and  they  usually  occur  as  part  of  a minor  second.  However, 
striking  use  of  certain  melodic  skips  occurs,  for  example,  an  ascend- 
ing major  tenth  (m.  5,  beat  3--m.  6,  beat  1);  the  series  of  ascending 
skips  (m . 11-m.  17);  and  the  ascent  ng  minor  fourteenth  (octave  and 
a seventh)  (ri.  25,  beat  3--n.  26,  beat  1).  The  descending  diminished 
seventh  (m.  19,  beat  3--m.  20,  beat  1)  and  the  descending  minor 
seventh  (m.  21,  beat  3--m.  22,  beat  1)  occur,  unexpec tedly  in  conjunc- 
tion with  ti  c heretofore  level  pattern  » Several  important 

ascending  minor  sevenths  occur  in  the  trto'(m.  96.  beat  3:  m.  46,  boat  1 
m.  52,  beat  3).  Descending  minor  sevenths  (filled  in  with  a third) 
occur  (n , 35,  beat  3--m.  36,  beat  1;  and  the  reappearance , m.  51, 
bea  t 3- -m.  52  , bea  t 1 ) . 

Note,  however,  that  wide  inteival  skips  a^e  often  u.Mancnd 
by  subsequent  conjunct  motion  on  the  next  beat.  Also,  wide  skips  in 
one  direction  are  balanced  by  skits  in  the  opposite  direction.  For 
example,  measurer.  10,  beat  3-- 18,  beat  l are  not  followed  immediately 
by  the  fanfare  motive  with  its  sudden  ascent  but  rather  by  a variant 
of  that  motive  which  emphasizes  descent  (measures  18,  beat  3--22, 
heat  2).  Tic  fanfare  motive  in  iis  origiial  form  is  deferred  until 
measure  22,  heat  3.  The  interned  ate  Measures  (18-22)  arc  (hns  a foil 
for  the  ascent  on  either  side.  Notice  also  the  subtle  balancing  of  an 
ascending  minor  second  (m.  24,  beats  1-2)  by  a descend! rig  minor  second 
(m . 26 , beats  1*2). 
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Phrase 


Number  of  Measures 


Measures 


1 1-4  4 

2 5-10  6 

3 11-18  8 

4 19-22  4 

5 23-28  6 

6 29-32  4 


(Trio) 

7 33-36  4 

8 37-60  4 


9 41-44 


4 


10 

45-48 

4 

11 

49-52 

4 

12 

53-56 

4 

For  a discussion  of  still  larger  groupings, 
B.  MKLODY 

l.  Melodic  Contour  (melodic  movement) 

Contour  patterns:  The  melodic  motion  of  ih 

parity  disjunct.  Within  the  eighth  note  patterns  n 
con  unct  notion  nay  ho  found,  hut  It  I *>  surrounded 
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see  Form  (pp.  18- 


c piece  is  pri- 
f the  trio, 
by  wide  r \ f pr  . 
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Melodic  apex:  Hie  melody  seems  to  exhibit  periodic  thrusts  to 

high  tones  in  irregular  fashion.  Viewed  as  a whole,  it  does  not  strive 
toward  one  clear  climax.  However,  elements  of  balance  may  be  found. 

Hie  periodic  reaches  toward  high  points  associated  with  the  fanfare 
motive,  for  example,  are  found  only  toward  the  conclusions  of  the  tvo 
main  secticns  in  the  minuet.  The  opening  two  measures  return  only  t 
the  conclusion  of  the  minuet.  There  is  therefore  an  attempt  to  place 
the  same  event  at  widely-spaced  points  in  the  minuet.  This  lends  an 
air  of  spaciousness  and  an  uncluttered  effect.  Successive  melodic 
events  do  not  always  grow  out  of  preceding  events.  There  is  an  element 
of  urprise. 

Note  also  that  the  highest  tones  In  the  minuet  (d,  m.  16)  and  trio 
(c , m.  46)  occur  at  approximately  the  halfway  point  in  each  section. 
They  act  as  the  central  arches  of  the  entire  melodic  line.  Two 
climaxes  (three,  if  the  repeat  is  counted)  rather  than  one  may  there- 
fore be  distinguished.  Both  are,  however,  de-emphas ized . The  d is 
followed  by  a d#-e  progression  in  the  lower  octave;  the  c appears  again 
in  measure  47 ♦ 


Large-scale  contour:  The  tone  g is  a focal  point  in  the  follow- 

ing way.  It  begins  both  the  minuet  and  trio  sections.  It  tends,  over 
the  course  of  several  measures,  to  ultimately  move  upward  to  £ or 
downward  to  £.  For  example,  the  opening  g moves  to  a (m.  3),  b 
(m.  6),  and  c (r.  6).  At  the  same  time,  the  following  large-scale  pro- 
gression occurs.  The  opening  g moves  to  the  t (m.  3),  the  3^  (m.  8), 
the  d (m.  9,  beats  1 and  3),  and  the  low  £ (m.  10).  In  measure  11, 
the  melody  begins  again  on  g.  Despite  the  wide  interval  ships  that 
follow,  the  g is  reached  again  in  measure  18.  It  skins  up  an  octave 
(beat  3)  and  moves  to  f (m.  20,  beat  3).  The  f_  is  left  unresolved 
until  measure  27,  beat  26  where  e appears.  This  tentative  e is  re- 
affirmed in  measures  29  and  30,  moves  to  d (m.  31,  beats  1 and  3), 
and  to  £ (n.  32).  The  Schenkerian  principle  of  descent  through  the 
pentachord  (g,  Jf,  e,  d,  £)  is  at  work  as  a.'  overall  structural  princi- 
ple i n the  minuet . 

Several  subordinate  relationships  are  worth  noticing.  In  a 
previous  section,  we  attributed  importance  to  the  e of  measure  17.  It 
is  reached  via  g (m.  12),  a (m.  13),  b (m.  14),  £ (m.  15),  d (m.  16), 
dff  (m.  17).  But  when  is  it  heard  to  resolve?  Some  would  say  that  it 
moves  to  d (m,  20)  and  to  c (m.  22).  It  can  also  be  heard,  however, 
as  lingering  until  measure  27,  beat  26  where  it  coincides  with  the  main 
structural  motion  (g  to  c)  (see  preceding  paragraph).  If  this  is  the 
cace,  measures  18,  beat  3--26,  beat  2 are  of  minor  importance.  Schenker 
might  call  this  section  a superposed  inner  part,  that  is,  a subordinate 
part  which  serves  to  prolong  t lie  piece  and  does  not  display  important 
structural  motion.  Those  who  would  deny  this  and  support  the  view  that 
the  e resolves  earlier  (m.  20  3nd  22)  would  be  forced  to  view  measures 
22,  beat  3 to  the  end  of  the  minuet  as  mere  prolongation  of  the  £ (m.  22, 
beat  2).  It  seems  preferable  to  place  structural  significance  upon 
measures  27  (e  and  d)  and  28  ( ) with  their  feeling  of  conclusiveness. 

The  trio  brings  the  g and  £ relationship  more  prominently  to  the 
fore.  They  are  the  only  major  rating  points.  C is  important  until 
measure  36,  beat  3 when  It  skips  upward  to  f and  begins  ceding  its 
place  to  c.  Although  we  find  e,  d,  c motion  in  measure  37,  g is 
reached  again  in  measures  38  and  39  whereupon  it  moves  directly  to  £ In 
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measure  40.  C moves  down  to  g in  measure  42,  beat  26.  and  again  jn 
measure  44  beat  26.  C ts  readied  through  a skip  in  measure  46,  mover, 
to  b,  a,  and  £ (m.  46,  beats  2 and  5 and  m.  47,  beat  l).  However,  it 
makes  one  last  appearance  in  the  phrase  (in . 47,  beat  26.)  before  j>  is 
sub*!  j jnt  ia  lly  established  (m.  48 ) . The  motion  is  not  quite  so  direct 
as  the  skip  of  a fifth  into  the  £ of  measure  40,  but  an  attempt  is 
made  to  highlight  the  £-£  relationship  without  intermediaries.  Finally, 
moves  to  c in  measure  56.  When  the  minuet  returns  (da  capo),  the 
£ appears  again  without  any  preparation. 

Viewing  the  piece  as  a whole,  we  can  say  that  the  trio  is  more 
abrupt  in  its  melodic  relationships.  (Note,  however,  that  this  is 
balanced  by  a smoother  rhythmic  flow). 

The  relevance  of  large-scale  contour  analyss  to  performance  might 
be  demons tt a ted  by  discussing  the  first  oboe’s  a *n  men sure  9.  Is  It 
possible  that  the  first  >boe  part  is  more  important  molodiually  than 
the  first  violin  part?  Or  is  it  merely  a supci poscdetrmereparCtt^ 
Proponents  of  the  former  might  Lai  c*  a broad  view  wl  irh  treats  the  .i  as 
a reiteration  of  the  a in  measure  3.  A is  picked  up  again  in  measure  13 
and  tl  cn  appears  an  octave  lower  as  the  Inst  eighth  note  in  measure  17, 
whereupon  it  resolves  to  g.  Or  one  might  maintain  that  it  docs  not 
resolve  there  but  is  reiterated  again  in  measure  21.  (This  would  he 
supported  by  pointing  out  that  Mozart  ’’should  have"  used  an  a- flat  in 
measure  21  to  produce  exact  sequence  but  chose  the  important  £ in- 
stead), It  appears  again  in  measures  26  and  31.  Its  appearance  in  the 
trio  is  always  associated  with  immediate  resolution  to  g (except  m.  47, 
beat  2),  and  no  special  significance  is  given  to  it  there. 

Of  course,  it  should  be  noted  1)  that  the  a appears  in  the  violin 
part  of  measure  9 and  is  followed  by  the  b and  £ in  the  lower  octave, 
and  2)  that  the  second  oboe  presents  a clear  a,  b,  c progression  in 
measures  9 and  10.  It  seems  sensible  to  conclude  that  the  first  oboe’s 
a is  meant  to  be  heard  both  as  part  of  an  immediate  a,  b,  £ progression 
and  as  an  unresolved  lingering  note.  It  should  be  stressed  enough  so 
that  it  is  clearly  audible  but  not  overly  sticssed  so  that  the  listener 
longs  too  much  for  a later  resolution.  Indeed,  Bruno  Walter  treats  it 
in  just  this  way  on  his  recording.  The  a is  clearly  heard  but  is  not 
strident,  and  the  violin  part  is  not  overshadowed. 

Wc  have  distinguished  20  points  of  arrival  (see  pp,  3-5).  The 
following  chart  of  their  melodic  contour  will  be  revealing. 

Point  o £_A  r rival  Measures  Contour 

1 L-4  descent  followed  by  ascent;  final 

note  lowest  of  phrase 


2 


5-6  striking  upward  leap  after  level 

motion 


3 


7-8  same  as  above 


4 


9-10  turning  and  descent 


o 
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Measures 


Contour 


11-18  ascent  with  level  aspect  (repented 

half  note  d' ) 


6 

19-20 

turning  with  wide  descent  in  the 
middle 

7 

21-22 

same  as  above 

8 

23-24 

s t r 1 1<  i ng  u p\ j.i  rd  leap 

9 

25-26 

striking  upward  leap  plus  downward 
turn 

10 

27-28 

descent  with  elements  of  terraced 
motion,  level  motion,  and  turning 
motion 

11 

29-32 

descent  followed  by  turning 

(Trio) 

12 

33-34 

(ascent)  turning  (descent) 

13 

35-36 

same  as  above 

14 

37-40 

gradual  ascent  followed  by  sudden 
descent  (both  with  turning  notion 
and  wide  sVios) 

1 5 

A1  -42 

gradual  descent  with  Hiding  c 

16 

43-4  4 

same  as  above 

17 

45*48 

descent  followed  by  turning  motion 

18 

49-50 

(ascent)  turning  (descent) 

19 

51-52 

same  as  above 

ERIC 
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Point  of  Arrival 


Measures 


Contour 


20 

53-56 

gradual  ascent  followed  by  sudden 
descent  (both  with  turning  motion 
and  wide  skips) 

If  the 

first  and  last  notes 

of  larger  sections  are  considered, 

the  larger 

view  reveals: 

Measure  s_ 

Overall  Motion 

End  Points 

1-10 

descent 

11-18 

level 

19-28 

descent 

29-32 

descent 

(Trio) 

:n-4fv 

ascent 

41  -4h 

c*  j jeent 

49-56 

ascent 

Although  it  begins  and  ends  on  section  2 (measures  11-18)  can 
be  characterized  as  ascending  because  of  the  upward  motion  in  most 
measures.  Measures  17  and  18  are  simply  a closing  statement  and  are 
Inserted  for  balance.  Section  4 (measures  29-32)  is  merely  a brief 
reassertion  of  the  descent  of  measures  19-28  and  can  be  added  to 

those  measures  to  produce  one  larger  section  for  analytical  purposes. 
The  middle  section  of  the  trio  (m.  41-48)  presents  turning  motion  and 
descent.  It  is  thus  equivalent  to  the  middle  section  of  the  minuet 
(m.  11-18),  insofar  t ts  more  complex  in  its  contour  than  the 

surrounding  areas. 

A more  genera  1 diagram  can  be  constructed: 


Measures 

Contour 

1- 10 

descent 

11-18 

complex 

19-32 

descent 

44  V 
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Measures 

(Trio) 

Contoujr 

33-40 

ascent 

41-48 

complex 

59-56 

ascent 

This  large  vie;/  shows  that  the  trio  is  equivalent  to  the  minuet 
in  its  large  melodic  contour  of  a-b-a  and  mirrors  the  motions  as  well. 

1.  Melodic  Motives  (the  combination  of  melodic  contour  and 

rhythmic  patterns  of  motives;  phrases  and  periods  formed  from 
melodic  motives) 

Number  of  motives:  There  are  six  melodic  motives  in  the 

minuet.  The  melodic  motives  of  the  trio  are  derived  from  them.  The 
six  are  as  follows : 


Variety  of  motives:  The  motives  arc  obviously  not  equal  in 
Importance.  Motives  b and  f each  appear  only  once.  They  ire  suffi- 
ciently distinct,  however,  to  be  rccogni?.cd  separat2ly.  Motive  e is 
related  bv  inversion  to  motive  a;  motive  f is  similar  to  motive  d in 
its  rhythmic  structure. 
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} lea is iii  res 

Motive 

Mn.iriiirc;; 

Motive 

1-2 

a 

19-20 

c (varied) 

3-4 

b 

21-22 

c (varied) 

5-6 

c 

23-24 

c 

7-8 

c 

25-26 

c (minor  varia- 
tion) 

9-10 

(1 

27-28 

f 

11-16 

e 

29-30 

a 

17-18 

d varied 

31-32 

d 

A larger  view  reveals  ( ba. t we  progress  Icom  a,  I),  e,  d to  e in 
measures  11-'. G and  then  move  backward  cl,  c,  f (a  suhsti Into  tor  !>) , 
a (with  d added  at  the  er,d).  Or,  m.  • 1-2!'  - expansion  of  n , 1-10: 
n.  29-32  ::  contraction. 

Itcla t lonslilps  between  motives:  The  motives  oL  the  trio  are 

derived  from  those  of  the  minuet.  For  example, 


Ascent  (e),  descent  (a),  overall  levelness  (opening  of  c),  and 
eighth  note  motion  (d)  are  all  "resent  here.  Only  the  unimportant 
b and  f motives  are  absent.  However,  they  are  both  five  beat  motives, 
and  even  that  is  present  in  our  example. 

Continuing  through  the  trio,  we  find  motion  similar  to  d (the 
three  eighth  notes  beginning  in  measure  37 , beat  3 as  an  inversion  of 
the  last  thrri  eighth  notes  of  the  d motive).  The  general  levelness 
of  c is  preserved  in  measures  3b  and  39.  Measures  41-48  present  an 
interesting  handling  of  motives.  In  addition  to  ascending  motion  (e), 
the  turning  motion  of  d (m.  41  and  43)  and  the  gradual,  terraced 
descent  of  motive  f (m.  45-47)  are  present.  The  appogiaturas  in 
measures  42  and  44  are  reminiscent  of  motive  b. 

3.  Treatment  of  Melodic  Material  (how  a composer  works  with 
melody  to  create  a composition) 

Types  of  melodic  material:  Hie  melody  is  a succession  of 
short  motives . !e  cannot  properly  s^eak  of  a theme,  for  it  implies  a 
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$ays  of  handling  melodic  material:  Hie  melody  is  the  result 

of  juxtaposition  of  motives,  variation  of  motives  (in.  19-22),  trans- 
formation of  motives  (inversion,  m.  11-16),  and  combination  of  motives 
(trio). 


Aspects  of  melodic  movement  and  arrival  (the  relationship  of 

the  melody  to  movement  and  arrival): 

Melodic  motion  is  more  rapid  as  the  point  of  arrival  approaches 
The  major  points  of  arrival  (m.  4,  10,  18,  22,  27,  32  and  m.  36,  40,  48, 
52,  56)  are  all  approached  from  above,  despite  occasional  lower  neigh- 
bors as  the  penultimate  tone. 

C.  TEXTURE  (the  total  effect  of  many  lines  together;  the  action  of 
component  parts  or  voices) 

1.  Types  of  Texture  (Mo.  2cri  previous  outlines) 

The  texture  is  almost  entirely  homophonic  (melody  + accompani- 
ment). The  predominant  effect  is  that  of  a quartet  with  doubled  parts. 
For  example,  measure  1 presents  the  oboes,  violins  1 and  2 (Jj)  ; horns 
iJjx  );  bassoons , v iolas , cellos,  contrabasses  ifJJ  ) ; and  trumpets  and 
timpani  (y^).  Although  within  each  group  the  same  pitches  are  not 
being  sounded  (octave  doublings,  thirds),  the  effect  is  one  of  four 
rhythmic  entities  or  fovir  separate  lines.  Measure  9 is  an  example  of 
a denser  texture.  There  arc  Cive  main  units--violin  1 and  closely 
related  violin  2;  oboe  1;  oboe  2 and  closely  related  horns;  bassoons, 
violas,  cellos,  contrabasses;  and  trumpets  and  timpani.  However,  un- 
like measure  one,  the  pitch  differences  within  each  of  the  five  parts 
are  greater  (only  the  ccLlos  and  bassoons  play  the  same  pitches),  and 
the  texture  is  therefore  denser.  Counting  octave  doublings,  twelve 
separate  parts  exist  in  measure  9. 

The  trio  presents  an  even  clearer  example  of  the  basic  quar- 
tet principle.  It  opens  with  the  violin  and  oboe  1 in  octaves  accomp- 
anied by  violin  2,  viola,  at d cello  (contrabass  an  octave  lower). 

The  bassoon  replaces  the  oboe  in  measures  41-44.  The  oboe  rejoins  in 
measure  45,  and  the  thickest  texture  ensues  (m.  45-48).  A contrapuntal 
section  follows  (canon  at  the  octave,  one  bar  apart)  with  the  same 
simple  accompaniment  that  was  associated  with  the  homophonic  section. 

If  the  20  units  between  points  of  arrival  are  taken  separately 
(the  smallest  units  distinguished  earlier),  we  find,  in  the  minuet, 
that  the  texture  is  thickest  at  the  end  of  the  units.  Thickening  of 
texture  is  also  used  to  identify  the  larger  phrase  unite  (see  m,  4,  9, 
17,  27,  and  31  for  the  major  instances  of  this).  Also  note  measures 
6,  8,  20,  22,  24,  and  26  for  other  sudden  textural  thickening. 

The  stringed  instruments  are  the  most  independent  in  the 
texture.  With  the  exception  of  the  fanfare  figure,  the  horns  and 
trumpets  merely  accentuate  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  timpani.  The 
bassoons  are  given  the  interesting  bass  line  but  are  treated  as  a 
doubling  instrument  in  the  minuet.  The  oboes  partake  of  much  of  the 
violin  line  in  t' e minuet  but  occasionally  accentuate  in  the  fashion  of 
the  l-rass  and  percussion.  The  second  violin  plays  in  thirds,  sixths, 
and  octaves  with  the  first  on  most  occasions.  Tic  viola  is  assigned 
the  least  Important  p,*.rt  in  the  string  group.  The  bass  linn  presents 
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the  roots  of  most  chords  and  sometimes  act  ■ nr>  a r»nlar  opposite  tr  the. 
melody.  When  the  violins  arc  doubling  and  the  viola  is  doubling  t ':o. 
bars  line,  a polarity  between  outer  voices,  not  unlike  that  found  in 
the  Ba  comic  period,  is  in  evidence  (see  m.  $-9;  26-27:  and  especially 
45 -68,  walking  bass  line). 

r>.  HA  Rid  ON  Y 

1 . Tona 1 Center 

The  tonal  center  is  c.  It  is  established  at  various  times 
by  strong  dominant- tonic  cadences  with  the  root  *n  the  outer  voices. 

It  ends  each  of  the  four  major  sections  of  the  piece. 

2.  Stability  and  Instability 

Tic  piece  conveys  a general  feeling  of  stability.  Common 
chords  (I , I V, V in  the  diatonic  scale)  appear  frequently  and  in  root 
position.  Within  this  context,  the  displacement  of  these  chords  to  a 
weak  beat  (beat  2 or  3)  becomes  an  element  of  instability.  The  minuet 
exhibits  this  phenomenon.  In  measure  4,  an  appogiatura  delays  the 
feeling  of  G major  until  beat  2.  In  measures  6,  8,  20,  22,  24,  and  26, 
the  first  beat  chord  is  weak  in  relation  to  the  second.  Even  in 
measures  which  represent  only  one  harmony,  the  bass  line  stresses  the 

weak  boats  and  presents  rests  on  the  first  beat  (sec  m,  1,  3,  11-16, 

29).  The  trio  presents  greater  stability  than  the  minuet  and  emphasizes 

first  beats  by  preceding  them  with  pickups  and  following  them  with 

rests.  Accented  lower  neighbors  lend  the  mild  instability  that  does 
exist  in  the  trio. 

3.  Key,  Scale,  and  Mode 

The  piece  is  clearly  in  the  hey  and  mode  of  C major  and  nri- 
marily  uses  tones  which  are  found  in  its  seven-tone  scale. 

4.  Gl  orris 


Host  of  the  chords  arc  part  of  the  diatonic  scale,  and  most 
arc  presented  in  root  position.  Dominant  sevenths  may  also  be  found. 
Secondary  dominants  represent  the  furthest  digression  from  the  main 
hey.  Measure  13,  for  example,  is  in  a secondary  dominant  relation  to 
measure  L4.  In  this  connection,  note  the  .significance  of  the  in  the 
melody  of  measure  30,  beat  3.  It  signifies  part  of  an  unexpected 
circle  of  fifths  progression  (secondary  dominants).  We  expect  a c. 

as  in  measure  2,  but  we  are  pleasanly  surprised  by  the  c[  which  serves 

as  a leading  tone  to  the  fol lowing  d.  In  measures  30-32,  we  thus  have 
the  progression  K major--A  najor--d  ninor--G  major- -C  major.  The  addi- 
tion of  four  bars  (n.  29-32),  the  first  two  of  which  begin  in  t he 
fashion  of  the  opening  measures  (1-2),  would  seen  to  be  an  ill-advised 
procedure  after  the  finality  of  measure  28.  Yet  Mozart  gives  us  the 
int  r-re-t  ipg  lolodlc  c • , Ihr  circle  of  fifths  through  secondary  doni- 
na:iJ  s wl  ‘eh  vc  lari  not  realized  w.v;  lurking  within,  and  lien,  hv 

srntinj;  rramres  9 aid  10,  t’ c even  greater  finality  of  the  h-na  tnra  J - - 

c relations!  ip  (n.  31,  beat  32,  boat  l),  wbic  ’ measures  27“  28 

bad  not  orc  < sited. 
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Wo  noted  that  no infs  of  aruivat  are  dptonui  nml  by  all  tko 
elements  (mo Iodic,  rhythmic,  textural,  an  well  ns  harmonic),  They 
range  on  n spectrum  fv<>n  clear  finality  to  yap,  on  and  hesitnu;  finality, 
but  (boy  arc  called  points  of  arrival  because  one  or  more  of  the  ele- 
ments gives  a fee  liny,  of  cone  Iuh  iveness , 

Cadence w are,  by  dc*f I n i I:  i on,  si.rnnp  harmonic  progressions  toward 
a point  of  arrival.  KnJing  noints  of  a cadent ial  progression,  unless 
they  arc  entirely  i orshndoued  hy  other  elements,  are  therefore  points 
of  arrival,  but:  obviously  all  noints  of  arrival  are  not  the  termination 
points  of  cadences.  Harmonic  arrivals  also  range  from  definite  to 
vague  on  a spectrum.  Somewhere  in  between  we  draw  a line  and  dis- 
tinguish ca  iences  from  cadence- like  progressions.  Those  strung  pro- 
gress it  is  that  end  phrases  are  called  cadences. 

If  the  20  points  of  arrival  (see  pp.  3*5)  are  examined,  one 
finds  that  a dominant  - tonic  progression  leads  to  the  point  in  many 
cases  (m.  9,  beat  3--m.  10,  beat  l;  m.  17,  beat  3--m.  18,  beat  1). 

Other  points  of  arrival  seem  not  to  be  distinguished  by  any  harmonic 
piogressicm  (n>.  34  and  m.  36). 

The  cadences  in  this  work  are  as  follows: 


Measures 

Type 

3-4 

1V-V 

9-10 

II6-IL-V.;-I 

17-18 

VI6-V?of  V-V 

22 

V7-I 

26,  beat 

2,  27  : 

, 28  IV-V-V?-I 

31-32 

ii6-ii-v7-i 

(Trio) 
39,  beat 

3-  - 40 

v7-i 

43,  best 

3 — 44 

V^  of  V-V 

47,  beat 

2-  -46 

VI6-V?of  V-V 

O 55,  beat  3--S6  V7-I 
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Five  of  the  remaining  ten  points  of  arrival  which  we  dis- 
tinguished present  cadence-like  progressions  (m.  6,  8,  20,  24,  41-42) 
but  do  not  represent  phrase  endings.  Such  internal  cadence-like 
activity  is  frequently  found  in  the  style.  The  remaining  points  of 
arrival  present  the  following:  measure  26  (tonic  to  subdominant  to 

part  of  a larger  progress ionv ; measures  33-34  and  49-50  (tonic  prolonga- 
tion); and  measures  35-36  and  51-52  (dominant  prolongation). 

6.  Distribution  of  Tonal  Centers;  Modulation 

There  are  no  modulations  in  the  piece,  but  two  situations 
almost  qualify.  In  the  minuet,  a "modulation"  to  G major  through  the 
secondary  dominant  (D  major)  is  effected  in  measure  17,  beat  3 and  18, 
beat  1.  However,  C major  is  reached  again  in  a tentative  way  in 
measure  22  and  more  firmly  in  measure  28.  The  trio  also  presents  a 
"modulation"  to  G through  the  secondary  dominant  (m.  47,  beat  3-~ 
m.  48,  beat  1),  but  the  return  to  C follows  immediately.  The  opening 
section  of  the  trio  (m,  33-40)  seems  to  move  to  G (m.  36,  beat  1),  but 
the  presence  of  the  f_-natural  in  the  melody  lends  a feeling  rather 
than  a tonic  disposition.  The  preceding  c£  (m.  35,  beat  1)  is  a weak 
lower  neighbor,  and  no  real  attempt  is  made  to  establish  D major. 

Rather  than  distinguish  modulations,  we  may  speak  of  arrivals  on 
particular  steps  of  the  diatonic  scale. 

E.  FORM  (a  plan,  pattern,  or  formula  which  organizes  the  effects  of 
movement  and  arrival  on  a large  scale). 

If,  in  the  minuet,  measures  5-8,  19-22,  and  23-26  are  each 
considered  one  four-bar  phrase  4nstcad  of  two  two-bar  phrases,  a 
larger  pattern  emerges --4-4-2-8-4-4-2  with  a codetta  of  4.  The  trio 
becomes  2-2-4  8 2-2-4  without  a codetta.  Note  that  the  groups  of 
4 come  at  the  beginning  in  the  minuet  <^-4-2)  and  at  the  end  in  the 
trio  (2-2-Q).  The  second  group  of  4 in  the  minuet  (4-^-2)  is,  we 
recall,  clearly  divisible  into  2-2.  It  is  the  presence  of  the  extra 
two  measures  on  the  two  occasions,  plus  the  four-bar  codetta  that 
accounts  for  the  eight  bar  advantage  of  the  minuet. 

We  distinguished  twelve  phrases  (see  p.  7).  If  these  arc 
grouped  on  a higher  level,  we  observe  the  following: 

Measures  Symbol  Number  of  Measures 

1-10  a 10  (4+6) 


11-18  b 8 


19-28  a1 


10  (4+6) 


32  measures 


4 


J 
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codetta  (bared  on  a) 
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1 [ef  s u r e s livribo  1 Number^  of  Me assures 

< Trio) 

33-40  c 8 (4+4) 


a-48  j 

8 (4+4) 

*9-56  c' 

8 (4+4) 

24  measures 


Note  that  measures  19-22  arc  substituted  for  measures  1-4  on 
the  return  of  section  a.  Indeed  the  return  of  section  a is  not  recog- 
nizable until  the  appearance  of  the  fanfare  motive  (m.  22,  beat  3), 
Disregarding  the  codetta  to  the  minuet,  we  may  speak  of  six  periods  as 
well  as  six  sections  in  the  piece. 

The  form  is  a standard  minuet  and  trio  (a  { ba  c :(  dc  :f 
Da  Capo),  The  trio  is  more  symmetrical  than  the  minuet  and  more  tightly 
organized.  The  piece  carefully  sets  up  tensions  on  all  levels  between 
balance  and  direction  and  is,  in  this  way,  typical  of  the  Viennese 
classical  mar “era. 
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W.  A.  Mozart,  Symphonie  36,  C Major,  Linz  Symphony, 
K.  425,  Wien:  Wiener  Philharmonischer  Verlag,  Score 
No.  Philharmonia  49,  pp.  38-41 
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KXKMW Ail  ANALYSIS : TUfillJ  MOVllilllMr , Kl^KllU:  KAiSIKlli-lUSTK , 
OP-  2',  NO.  (1"  v?  ) by  i’nul  Hindemith 

PART  I : PRIMARY  CONCEPTS 


A,  QUALITIES  OF  SOUND 

1.  Level  of  Sound  (pitch;  high  and  low) 

Although  the  piece  contains  notes  from  B (bassoon,  n.  41-49) 

*:o  c11  (flute,  m.  51-54;  oboe,  m.  65),  the  usual  level  of  sound  is 
low.  Even  the  flute  is  employed  in  its  lowest  register  rather  fre- 
quently (m.  18-49).  The  obce  plays  above  the  flute  in  most  instances. 
The  clarinet  is  used  primarily  as  an  accompanying  instrument  and  plays 
in  thirds  with  the  flute  or  remains  in  its  chalumcau  range.  The  horn 
part  lies  in  a low  tessitura,  and  its  part  was  placed  frequently  in  the 
bass  clef  when  the  score  was  transposed  to  concert  hey.  The  bassoon 
part  spans  the  range  of  the  instrument,  covering  almost  two  octaves  in 
measures  42-49.  The  level  of  sound  in  the  piece  is  particularly  low 
at  cadences. 

2.  Amount  of  Sound  (scoring;  the  number  of  instruments  and 

voices ) 

The  piece  i scored  for  a woodwind  quintet  (flute,  oboe, 
clarinet,  French  horn,  and  bassoon).  The  piccolo  is  used  ns  a sub- 
stitute for  flute  in  another  movement.  Crosse  Flote  refers  to  the 
regular  flute  in  C.  Fagot t refers  to  the  bassoon.  All  five  instru- 
ments arc  rarely  playing  at  the  .same  time.  The  first  appearance  of  all 
members  of  the  group  is  measure  17,  where  the  French  horn  is  used  to 
reinforce  the  cadcntial  movement.  Measures  42-49  present  the  entire 
group  with  the  oboe  and  bassoon  in  octaves  paired  against  the  remain- 
ing three  instruments.  In  measure  62  the  French  horn  is  again  added 
for  cadential  reinforcement,  and  measures  63-66  present  the  entire 
group.  Only  in  the  last  measure  of  the  piece  are  they  all  heard  again. 
Except  for  the  entries  at  cadence  endings,  the  addition  of  .a  new 
instrument  is  clearly  audible.  Instruments  arc  omitted  from  the  tex- 
ture and  saved  for  their  entries. 

3.  Color  of  Sound  (tone  color;  timbre) 

The  characteristic  ronpd  of  the  niece  ii  a ful  1 no  1 Iowiiom;  . 

The  low  Mute,  middle  or  low  clarinet,  and  low  horn  provide  M is  uvnd. 
In  the  middle  section  of  the  work  (m.  30-54),  these  three  i ns  l i‘u>  oen  L r. 
arc  combined  so  that  they  are  almost  indis t ingui shab 1c  from  one  an- 
other. Their  parts  cross,  and  they  act  as  a foil  for  the  double  reeds, 
The  same  color  of  sound  is  in  evidence  in  measures  63-68,  where  the 
oboe  and  bassoon  present  the  important  counterpoint  against  a low 
flute-low  clavlnct-low  horn  combination.  The  parallelism  of  the  partr 
produce*  layers  of  sound  which  rise  and  fall,  for  example,  measure  7 
iti  which  tie  flute  and  clarinet  color  combination  is  contrasted  to  tlw 
descending  oboe-bassoon  combination.  Openness  of  sound  is  achieved  v 
presenting  triads  (m.  29)  or  widely- spaced  octaves  (n,  11,  fluto-iuu* 
bassoon  and  oboe-c  Inr  inct ) . V'sa  ! .'pinny  j ruvides  picnsi  U ,v  ! * 

cal  r i nos'-  . 
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4.  Strength  of  Sound  (dynamics) 

A wide  range  of  dynamics  (from  ppp  to  f)  is  used.  The  work 
may  be  divided  into  sections  of  piano,  sections  of  mezzo-forte,  and 
sections  of  forte.  Such  sections  tend  to  remain  at  their  designated 
levels.  Crescendos  and  diminuendos  occur  primarily  at  cadence  points. 
Crescendos  lead  to  the  poi.t  of  highest  tension;  diminuendos  follow 
the  appogiatura  (tension  point)  and  continue  to  the  end  of  the  phrase 
(m.  7-8;  19-20;  24-25;  61-62;  64-66;  67-70).  When  the  mezzo-fortes 
and  fortes  appear  after  the  diminuendos,  the  effect  is  one  of  sudden 
change.  Instruments  are  occasionally  marked  at  different  dynamic  levels 
in  order  to  emphasize  a particular  part  (m.  67). 

B.  QUALITIES  OF  MOVEMENT 

1.  Pace  of  Movement  (tempo) 

The  opening  indication,  ruhig  undeinfach,  means  tranquil  and 
simple.  The  eighth  note  (achtcl)  moves  at  100  on  the  metronome.  A 
later  indication,  jjn  gleichen i ruhigen  Zc it mass  (nich t ^cherzando) , may 
be  translated  as  "in  the  same  tranquil  tempo  (not  scherzando).  The 
piece  may  be  counted  with  the  quarter  note  at  50  on  the  metronome 
without  destroying  the  tranquil  effect.  The  pace  is  very  steady  v/ith 
ritards  in  measures  28,  54,  84  and  a broadening  (brei ter ) in  measure  83. 

2.  Regularity  of  Movement  (whether  the  pace  remains  the  same  or 
changes ) 

As  noted  above,  the  pace  of  movement  is  interrupted  only  tv?ice. 
This  does  not  prevent  slight  broadening  at  the  end  of  phrases  (m.  25, 
bassoon  may  tenuto  £ and  m.  87-88,  termination  of  the  piece). 

3,  Aiticulation  of  Movement  (whether  movement  is  continuous  or 
separated) 


Some  points  of  arrival  ate  separated  from  the  immediately 
subsequent  event  by  rests  (m.  4;  m.  8).  More  frequently,  however,  a 
rhythm  will  continue  through  cadence  points  and  bind  consecutive 
phrases  iogether  (m.  14,  17,  25).  The  long  ostinato  of  the  middle 
section  (m.  30-49)  and  of  measures  72-83  acts  as  a binding  force.  The 
presence  of  the  ostinaio  permits  relative  finality  in  melodic  or 
harmonic  progress  (m.  41,  49),  because  it  prevents  the  piece  from 
ending.  When  rests  follow  points  of  arrival,  the  cadent  Lai  harmony 
is  more  tentative.  Were  this  not  the  case,  the  piece  would  appear  to 
be  concluded,  Movement  finally  stops  when  b minor  is  reached  in  the 
final  measure,  and  b is  sounded  in  the  outer  parts. 

4.  Intensity  of  Movement  (whether  the  manner  of  movement  is 
gentle  or  vigorous ) 


Generally  speaking,  the  motion  is  relaxed,  Successive  phrases 
ordinarily  use  the  sane  note  values  'm , 1-8;  35-71).  Hie  succession 
of  three  eighth  notes  (m.  3)  is  a typical  motion  in  the  work.  Eightl 
note  and  longer  note  values  predominate  in  both  the  melodic  lines  and 
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the  accompany i ng  nnrtn*  Tons  i.011  i s ero.ifod  l>y  the  apponraiuo  o'" 
h IxtconLii  no  ten  ('i.  PCf)  and  thirty-second  notes  (:,i.  ?)  rm  the  boat. 

A sixteenth  note  triplet  diameter i.y.ca  ti  e orCuinlii  in  tie  middle 
section  of  tie  niece,  but  it  appear?  only  once  per  measure  and  has 
less  tension-producing  effect  than  the  rapid  notes  on  the  beat.  The  probable 
point  of  nighest  tension  in  the  piece  (m.  50-54)  presents  a succession 
of  thirty- second  notes  on  the  first  beats  of  measures  in  combination 
with  the  highest  note  in  the  piece  (c 1 1 in  the  flute),  Within  a 
general  context  of  steadiness,  syncopation  also  becomes  an  element  of 
tension  (m.  10,  12,  13;  m.  33  in  the  oboe).  The  melodic  triplet  and 
dotted  eighth-sixteenth  rhythms  appear  almost  exclusively  in  the  melody 
of  the  niddle  section,  where  they  are  of  moderate  urgency.  A succession 
of  three  sixteenth  notes  at  the  end  of  a measure  is  an  occasional  ten- 
si  on- produc nig  device  (m.  14)* 

C.  POINTS  OF  ARRIVAL 

1.  Clarity  of  Arrival  (whether  points  of  arrival  are  clear  or 
obscure ) 

Although  the  movement  of  the  piece  i'  constantly  continued  by 
a rhythmic  motive  or  a harmonic  device,  clear  points  of  arrival  are 
reached  frequently*  The  mos : final  is,  of  course,  the  last  wl  eve  no 
attempt  is  made  to  continue  a rhythm  or  present  a harmony  in  need  of 
resolution.  Few  attempts  arc  made  to  disguise  points  of  arrival  en- 
tirely. Measures  73  through  82  present  a series  of  deceptions  (m.  76, 

78,  80),  but  they  arc  atypical.  Sixteen  points  of  arrival  nay  be 
dis t i nguished  in  this  piece. 

N ijr.i  b or  Men  sure  Reason^ 

1 4,  beat  2 descent  in  melody;  emphasis  of  arrival  by 

tptry  of  horn  and  bassoon;  rests  follow 


2 8,  beat  2 descent  in  melody:  emphasis  of  arrival  by 

entry  of  horn;  rests  follow 


3 14,  beat  l sudden  descent  in  melody  after  reaching  g/ 

in  measure  13;  bassoon  arrival  on  long  note 
after  rhythmic  sequence : clarinet  continues 


4 18,  beat  1 end  of  melodic  figures  in  flute;  return  of 

opening  melodic  idea  in  oboe;  preceding 
crescendo;  reinforcement  by  horn  entry  in 
measure  17;  skips  to  octave  g 1 s in  horn  and 
bassoon 


3 21,  beat  2 descent  in  nil  parts:  sppogiatura  resolution 

in  oboe;  diminuendo;  rests  follow 
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Number 


K 2a sure 


Reasons 


6 25,  beat  1 1 ong  tones  in  flute  and  clarinet;  diminuendo; 

bassoon  continues  (its  g-flat,  bent  76  l£ads 
point  of  arrival) 


7 29,  beat  2 oboe  arrival  on  long  tone;  Gb  rcajor  triad; 

fermata  over  barline  indicates  grand  pause; 
end  of  section 


f\ 0 , boat  2 oboe  arrival  on  long  tone:  b is  root  of  I ho 
harmony  of  the  ostlnato;  ostinato  continues 


48,  beat  L oboe  and  bassoon  arrival  on  ]);  similar  to 
the  above  arrival 


1('  55,  beat  1 end  of  cadenza;  silence  follows  immediately; 

original  melodic  material  then  returns 


ll  58,  beat  2 descent  in  melody:  emphasis  of  arrival  by 

entry  of  born  and  bassoon;  rests  follow 


17  62,  beat  2 descent  in  melody,  emphasis  of  arrival  by 

entry  of  born:  rests  follow 


13 

6 C> , 

beat  2 

oboe  arrival  on  long  t 

pile;  G ma'or  triad 

14 

70, 

boa  l l 

arr  i va  1 on  1 ong  Lonn.s  : 

implied  G minor  bar 

irony:  rc f*:s  follow 

15 

• > i 

beat  l 

end  of  cadenza:  brief 

i 1 oner  f o l 1 own  : 

origins*  melodic  pale  rial  I 1 --n  ■ o I u :V 


! 

I 
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16  88,  beat  H-  (on  the  oboe  b-naluval) 

arrival  on  long  tones:  B minor  reached:  end 
of  piece 


?.  I’inaiily  of  Arrival  (the  degree  to  which  ar  Li  on  is  co/nolcl  od) 

1'Miaiiiv  occur*;  ;n  ,1  hirrarrbv  of  degrro  of  enm  h*  urnc:-:;, 
i ) Tse  m »■  I f • in  arri  -mil  i the  I v;  i , A go  a 1 
o ; I - ! i'  ’ i o'  e a " e.'l  rs  1 o i o.-o  been  i*f  .If  * ed  . lb*  ■ r rl  , b , e l > , ■ ■ , 
in  I be  (iter  vet  re*  . 
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b)  The  arrival  in  measure  29  is  almost  as  final,  for  it  ends 
a section.  However,  the  cessation  of  motion  occurs  on  the  second  beat, 
and  Llic  harmony  is  Gb  major. 

c)  The  arrivals  on  b in  measures  40  and  48  arc  quite  final- 
sounding,  but  the  ostinato  continues. 

J)  The  termination-points  of  cadenzas  (m.  54  and  84)  lack 
melodic  finality. 

e)  The  arrivals  followed  by  rests  (m.  4,  8,  21,  58,  62,  70) 
are  clearly  discernible,  but  the  arrival  points  present  harmonies 
which  demand  resolution.  The  arrival  points  are  also  on  the  second  beat 
in  each  instance  and  arc  brief  in  duration. 

f)  Measure  66  presents  a clear  arrival  in  G major,  but  this 
does  not  occur  until  the  second  beat. 

g)  Measures  17  and  18  represent  an  elision  whereby  the  first 
heat  ox  measure  18  serves  as  both  the  end  of  the  previous  phrase  and 
the  beginning  of  a new  one. 

h)  The  arrivals  in  measures  14  and  25  are  perhaps  the  least 
final  of  all,  for  the  rhythm  continues  in  both  cases. 

Other  situation,  in  the  piece  might  qualify  as  points  of  arrival, 
hut  seem  to  lack  the  sufficient  degree  of  cone Lus ivoness . Measure  34, 
beat  3 represents  an  arrival  on  b in  the  oboe  melody.  This  is,  how- 
ever, a weak  beat  and  pushes  on  to  the  £ in  the  following  measure.  The 
same  event  occurs  in  measure  44,  beat  3.  The  presence  of  the  low  £ 
in  the  bassoon  on  the  next  beat  reinforces  the  interpretation  that  the 
b is  not  a point  of  arrival  in  either  instance.  Measure  76,  beat  1 
begins  a series  of  deceptions  ani  "almost”  points  of  arrival.  Measures 
78,  beat  1;  80,  beat  1;  81,  beat  1:  and  82,  beat  1 would  qualify,  but 
they  appear,  in  retrospect,  to  he  parts  of  a sequence  each  lime. 

3.  Emphasis  of  Arrival  (the  degree  of  power  with  which  arrival 
is  projected) 

Arrival  points  are  emphasized  in  a variety  of  ways.  Melodic 
descent,  particularly  that  of  a minor  second,  is  involved  in  most  of 
them.  Those  which  arc  approached  from  below  generally  involve  a minor 
second  also.  A long  note  value  characterizes  many  of  the  arrival 
points,  and  the  penultimate  rhythms  arc  frequently  eighth  notes, 

Arrival  points  are  frequently  the  termination  of  diminuendos  and  arc 
preceded  by  crescendos.  Arrivals  arc  sometimes  characterized  hy  a 
conb i na t i on  of  the  above  methods  of  ei  nhasis.  The  entry  of  instru- 
ments at  cadence  points  emphasizes  several  of  the  arrivals.  Rela- 
tively stable  chords  characterize  others. 

I).  1 NTKRACTION  OK  MOVKMF.NT  AND  ARRIVAL  (the  creation  of  phases  of 

musical  movement) 

l . Length  of  Phases  of  Movement 

The  normal  length  of  phases  of  movement  is  four  bars.  This 
Is  extended  in  several  instances.  Measures  9-14  utilize  imitation 
and  sequence  for  this  purjut.se.  Measures  38  and  39  rcoresent  an 
example  of  internal  repetition  for  lie  purpose  of  extension,  lie 
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scries  of  deceptions  from  measures  76-82  occur  as  the  result  of 
sequential  treatment  of  the  opening  of  the  first  melodic  motive  in  the 
piece. 


2.  Approach  to  the  Point  of  Arrival 

Descent  in  pitch,  thickening  of  texture,  increase  in  dynamics, 
stepwise  motion,  and  evenness  of  rhythm  characterize  the  beats  immediately 
preceding  the  points  of  arrival. 


PART  II:  SECONDARY  CONCEPTS 


A.  RHYTHM 

1 . Beat 

The  beat  is  steady  with,  the  exception  of  the  ritenuto  sections. 
It  is  easily  felt  because  of  the  absence  of  simultaneous  syncopation 
in  all  of  the  parts.  At  least  one  instrument  changes  pitch  on  each  beat, 

2.  Tempo 

Tnc  tempo  is  steady,  relaxed,  and  moderate.  The  middle  section 
is  marked  at  the  same  tempo  as  the  surrounding  sections. 

3.  Meter 

The  opening  and  closing  portions  of  the  piece  arc  in  duple 
( ^ ) meter.  The  middle  section  (m.  30  through  50)  is  in  triple 
meter,  although  the  meter  change  is  not  marked  in  the  score. 

4.  Note  Values 

Moderate  values  are  used  in  every  p'^jase.  The  appearance  of 
sixteenth  note  triplets,  thirty -second  notes,  and  eighth  note  triplets 
follows  a scheme.  Tli irty- second  notes  arc  used  on  the  beat;  .'.jxteenth 
note  triplets  are  associated  with  the  ostinato  of  the  middle  and  clos- 
ing sections;  cighti  note  triplets  arc  part  of  the  obce  melody  in  tic 

middle  section.  In  such  a context,  sixteenth  notes  have  a feeling  of 
urgency.  They  are  used  to  disguise  points  of  arrival  and  arc  part  of 
the  scries  of  deceptions  beginning  in  measure  76. 

5.  Rhythmic  Motives  ("altc'*ns) 

Three  important  patterns  may  bo  distinguished:  a)  the  short- 

long  figure  ),  b)  the  oven  eighUmolc  fijguve  usually  used  in 

con junc t ion  with  the  short -long  figure  {yJVJjJJ)  , and  c)  the  ostinato 
rhythm  (#^5^  ■ The  short- long  figure' first  appears  in  measure 

2 and  is  fotroved  in  measures  3 and  4 by  figvirc  b.  Figure  a ?p;  cars 
alone  in  measures  51-53,  and  it  is  the  main  figure  used  in  the  sequences 
of  measures  74-82.  It  appears  in  measures  86  and  88  by  itself. 

Figure  b always  appears  with  figure  a (immediately  following).  The 
three  sixteenths  in  measure  14  (clarinet)  and  again  in  measures  77  and 
'/’■)  are  derived  from  figure  b by  dininution.  Figure  c permeates  the 
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middle  section  and  is  found  again  beginning  in  measure  72.  Triple 
meter,  eighth-note  triplets,  and  s ixteenih-no tc  triplets  all  occur  oT’ly 
in  the  middle  section.  This  triplet  diminution  defines  the  middle 
section  clearly  (along  with  ostinato  and  color.)  The  figure  beginning 
in  measure  9 is  derived  from  figure  a with  its  short-long  characteristic. 
A case  may  be  made  for  relating  the  two  sixteenths,  quarter,  and  eighth 
in  measure  10  to  figure  b rather  than  to  figure  a.  The  figure  J Jiff**  4 
which  first  appears  in  measures  22  and  23  is  new  material  and  of  only 
slightly  less  importance  than  the  three  major  figures.  In  its  relative 
evenness  of  note  values,  it  is  related  to  figure  b.  The  rhythm  be- 
ginning in  measure  32  and  continuing  through  measure  3A  is  derived 
from  the  opening  four  measures.  It  contains  transformations  of  both 
figures  a and  b.  The  former  is  lengthened  to  SJ  ; the  latter  becomes 
a triplet  ( and  two  quarters.  The  rhythmic  figures  of  the 

accompaniment  and  contrapuntal  parts  are  closely  related  to  the  main 
figures  of  the  piece.  The  bassoon  Line  in  measures  22-2A,  for  example, 
has  the  quick  notes  of  figure  a and  the  evenness  (quarter  and  two 
eighths)  of  figure  b.  Fvorment  harmonic  changes  coinciding  wit!:  the  beat 
may  justify  considering  two  quarter  notes  as  a basic  figure  in  this  piece 
6.  T.argcr  Rhythmic  Groups  (and  Phrases) 

Figures  a and  h characterize  measures  1-29  and  55-68.  The 
ostinato  rhythm  is  the  major  feature  of  measures  30-5A.  However,  the 
melodic  material  of  the  middle  section  (sit.  30-54)  is  derived  ft  urn 
figures  a and  b (sec  above).  The  ostinato  rhythm  is  present  in  the  last 
section  (m.  72-83).  It  makes  its  appearance  as  a mock  entry  in  the 
French  horn.  The  section  that  we  expect  (m.  30-51)  does  not  materialize. 
Measures  72-13  represent  a summation  of  the  rhythmic  material.  All. 
of  i:hc  imnortant  material  is  present.  An  overview  of  the  piece  shows 
that  wc  first  hoar  figures  a and  b in  their  normal  state.  They  arc 
then  varied  and  modified.  The  middle  section  (m.  30-5A)  presents 
then  in  varied  form  against  an  ostinato.  The  final  section  presents 
then  in  diminution  and  in  sequence  against  the  same  ostinato.  'Jhe 
entire  piece  consists  in  the  presentation  of  this  limited  body  of 
rhythmic  material  in  various  settings  and  guises. 

Sixteen  phrases  may  be  distinguished  in  this  niece: 


Phrase 

Measures 

Number  of  MoaM 

■ res 

1 

l- A 

A 

2 

5-6 

A 

3 

9- 14 

6 

A 

15-17 

3 

5 

18-21 

A 
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Phrase 

Measures 

Number  of  Measures 

6 

L/"\ 

CM 

l 

CM 

CM 

4 

7 

26-29 

4 

introduction  30-31 

2 

8 

32-41 

12 

9 

42-49 

11 

10 

50-54 

5 (codetta  to  middle  section) 

U 

55-58 

4 

12 

59-62 

4 

13 

63-66 

4 

14 

67-71 

5 (including  one  beat  rest) 

15 

72-84 

13 

16 

85-88 

4 

The  opening  section  begins  and  ends  with  two  four-measure 
phrases  (m.  1-3  and  22-29),  The  entire  section  contains  29  measures. 
The  middle  section  is  twenty- five  measures  long,  if  its  Lv?o-bar 
introduction  is  excluded.  Its  deceptions  at  expected  points  of 
arrival  produce  long  phrases,  although  they  arc  multiples  of  4 . The 
final  secLion  (m.  55-88)  is  thirty-four  measures  long.  No  symmetry 
among  the  sections  is  discernible.  ALl  vary  in  length  and  In  internal 
construction  despite  similarity  of  melodic  and  rhythmic  material. 

K-:  nay  say  that  the  piece  presents  material,  muddles  it  with 
the  us  i »nato  ?.  cot  ion,  and  then  separator;  i ho  two  into  distinct  entitle 
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B.  MELODY 


1.  Melodic  Contour  (melodic  movement) 


Contour  patterns:  Three  major  types  of  movement  occur: 

1)  conjunct  (m.  9-12)  and  much  of  the  contrapuntal  and  accompanimental 
material,  2)  ascending  thirds  and  fourths  (m.  2,  6,  33,  45)  and  descend- 
ing thirds  (m.  3,  34,  35,  37)  and  fourths  (m.  38),  and  3)  disjunct 
m.  16,  17,  26,  28)  in  addition  to  thirds  and  fourths.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  the  three  is  the  second.  The  piece  begins  by  presenting  many 
ascending  and  descending  minor  thirds  and  finally  arrives,  by  the  end 
of  the  piece,  at  the  expanded  interval  of  a perfect  fourth.  The  perfect 
fourth  appears  to  triumph  over  the  narrow  and  more  confining  thirds. 

The  conjunct  notion  is  primarily  associated  with  measures  9-17,  and 
the  disjunct  motion  with  the  melody  first  presented  in  measures  22-25. 
The  ostinato  figure  has  elements  of  all  three  major  contour  patterns 
(major  thirds,  conjunct  motion,  and  wide  skips).  Neither  ascent  nor 
descent  continues  for  extensive  periods  of  time.  Rather,  an  attempt 
is  made  to  compensate  for  motion  in  one  direction  by  subsequent  motion 
in  the  other,  Large  ascending  skips,  for  example,  are  followed  by 
descending  motion  (m.  22;  24-25). 


Changes  in  direction:  In  addition  to  the  small-scale  attempts 

to  balance  melodic  lines,  there  are  attempts  to  balance  on  a larger 
scale.  For  example,  measures  5-8  (clarinet)  are  higher  in  tessitura 
than  measures  1-4  (flute).  A gradual  ascent  has  taken  place.  This 
is  followed  by  measure  9 which  begins  on  a lower  plane  and  gradually 
rises  to  emphasize  g1  (m.  15-17).  Measures  18-21  represent  a return 
to  a lower  leveL,  and  measures  22-25  present  the  lowest  pitches  thus 
far  in  the  melodic  line.  They  are  followed  by  a section  (n.  26-29) 
which  presents  the  widest,  most  expressive  interval  skips  of  the  first 
29  measures.  Their  appearance  after  the  lower  pitches  of  measures 
22-25,  rather  than  after  measures  5-8  where  they  might  have  logically 
occurred,  renders  them  all  t lie  more  expressive  and  poignant. 


Musical  intervals:  The  most  important  interval  in  the  piece 

is  the  minor  third.  It  opens  the  piece,  plays  a significant  role  in 
the  middle  section,  and  is  greatly  in  evidence  in  the  fragmentary 
sequences  of  the  last  section.  There  is  obvious  plr.y  between  important 
harmonic  intervals  and  important  melodic  ones,  for  example,  m.  l-'j 
where  tie  melody  utilizes  minor  thirds,  the  harmony,  major  thirds, 

Major  and  minor  seconds  are  used  for  contrast  in  measures  9-17,  where- 
upon the  minor  third  returns  (m.  18-21).  This  is  followed  by  emphasis 
on  the  perfect  fifth  (m.  22-29).  The  middle  section  presents  minor 
thirds,  ascending  and  descending,  but  also  emphasizes  the  major  third 
(m,  35)  and  the  descending  perfect  fourth  (m.  38-39).  The  final  major 
section  of  the  piece  utilizes  the  perfect  fifth  for  contrast  to  the 
minor  third  (m.  63-70)  ns  well  as  the  minor  second  (m.  77  and  79,  the 
last  three  sixteenths  in  each  measure).  A perfect  fourth  triumph*  nt 
the  end.  Tn  a sense,  harmony  in  the  niece  forces  the  nctamornl  osis 
(opening,  expansion)  of  the  melodic  third  to  the  melodic  fourth,  wt  ich 
occurs  as  early  as  measure  6. 


4.8‘i 
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Melodic  apex:  The  succession  of  c f J_  in  the  flute  (n,  50-54) 

represents  the  melodic  climax  of  the  piece,  although  c 11  appears 
elsewhere  {oboe,  m,  65).  The  urgency  of  the  thirty-second  note  rhythm 
emphasizes  the  climactic  points.  Within  phrases,  the  highest  notes 
are  always  intermediary- -an  aspect  of  the  attempt  to  avoid  extremes  by 
balance . 


Large-scale  contour;  The  two  strongest  notes  are  h and  g: 

(major  third).  1)  Hie  niece  begins  and  ends  on  b.  It  moves  to  c 
(in.  50-54)  hut  returns  to  b in  Che  last  measure.  2)  The  piece  moves 
gradually  upward  from  d (m.  2),  through  e (m.  6,  clarinet),  _f  (m.  11), 
f - v (m.  13)  to  £ (m.  13  and,  in  lower  octave,  m.  14).  Interplay  between 
f#  and  £ continues  in  measures  15-17.  This  interplay  is  picked  up 
again  in  the  middle  section  (m.  32,  33,  35,  36,  42,  43,  45,  46).  It 
is  resolved  in  measures  65-66  where  f#  moves  to  (oboe).  This  is 
reiterated  in  measures  69-70  in  the  flute.  The  g appears  prominently 
in  the  sequential  section  (m.  74,  79).  However,  since  JE£  is  a member 
of  the  final  triad,  it  reasserts  itself,  appearing  in  measures  83  and 
86-88.  3)  Various  other  pitches  can  be  traced  throughout  the  niece. 

The  importance  of  measures  64-66  becomes  apj aront  when  this  is  done. 
E-flat,  fer  example,  first  appears  in  measure  8 (clarinet).  Tt  is  picked 
up  age  in  in  measures  15,  23,  2G,  37  , 38  end  39  as  dj),  47,  and  54.  It 
appears  again  as  d#  in  measure  64,  whence  it  resolves  upward  in  a pro- 
gression toward  g.  E , f,  and  fir  likewise  resolve  in  these  measures. 

The  piece  begins  aiul  ends  on  the  melodic  tone  b.  B is  not 
strongly  felt  as  the  melodic  tonal  center.  Nevertheless,  the  motion 
of  the  piece  can  be  viewed  as  tending  toward  b as  the  ultimate  point 
of  arrival.  If  the  final  tones  at  important  points  of  arrival  arc 
considered,  the  following  emerges: 


Measures 

final  Melodic  Tone 

1-4 

c 

5-8 

f4 

9-14 

g 

15-18,  boat  1 

g 

18-21 

e 

22-25 

b-f  lat 

26-29 

g-flat  (f-1) 

0 


4 Go 
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lens  i « r or. 

Kinal  l ie  Iodic  Tone 

30-5  L 

b 

42-49  b 


50-54  c (resolves 

to  b,  m,  55) 


55-58 

e 

59-62 

f# 

h 3 - bb 

P 

07-70 

g 

72-82 

d-flat  (cv)-- 
clarinei 

83-85 

f (.lisp  strong 

f ) 

85-88 

b 

Section  1 (m.  1-29)  appears  to  be  on  its  way  to  b (major  or 
ninor)  bv  moving  from  e upward  through  a pentachord.  However,  the  pro- 
gression is  aborted  when  c is  recaptured  in  pleasure  21.  B - f 1 a t is  empha 
sized  instead  (n,  25),  and  the  section  ends  on  g-flnt. 

Section  2 (m.  30-54)  emphasizes  b.  Section  3 (m.  55-88)  again 
presents  the  partial  progression  from  e upward  through  a pentachord, 
However,  interruption  occurs  here  not  by  a recapturing  of  e.  but  by 
the  presentation  of  d-flat  (n.  82).  there  follows  an  important 
in  moaauro  ! ' 5 , and,  to  create  ambiguity,  a f in  the  sane  pleasure.  H 
i **.  aifM.i  lv  iallway  between  tie  low  f ami  the  high  f-  , -and  they 

:,oif>  [ 1 ' v I.J  ■■  <r  rounded  1>  ) ro;  i both  sides,  The  eovf';:  to  d.  rather 

than  e v mie  would  i-xncct:  the  f serves  as  tlie  dominant  of  b in 

Lie  la  t i,e  i - ure  , Although  the  music  is  not  goa l -nr lentrd  , and  b 

doc;  n >t  ■ f(n  incvital»Tel  ve  can  see  in  retrospect  that  we  have  been 
pie'-onttd  with  1)  motion  fr'*m  e upward  toward  it,  2)  notion  downward 
M -n  c (m.  55).  and  3)  a dominant  notion  from  _f” . iho  strongest  notes 
: t i\*  pi«.e  are  1)  b and  ?)  ,*  (g-b  ■■  ri-t'or  third).  Also  important  ,nv 

i«U  and  b - ll  aj_  ( ^a  r third):  (u-ilat)  and  d-flai_(e  ) ( linov  third). 
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2,  Melodic  Motives  (tire  combination  ,f  melodic  contour  and 
rhythmic  patterns  of  motives;  phrases  and  periods  formed 
from  melodic  motives) 

Number  of  motives:  There  are  three  important  patterns: 

1)  m.  1-2  (flute),  minor  third  shift  upward:  2)  m.  3-4  (flute),  eighth 
note  motion,  and  3)  m.  26-27  (oboe),  expressive  ships,  quarter,  two 
eighths,  dotted  quarter,  eighth. 

Variety  of  motives:  Tire  relatively  limited  vocabulary  of 

melodic  ideas  is  used  in  ingenious  ways.  The  second  half  of  motive  1 
) is  used  sequentially  (m.  79-82).  The  even  eighth  notes  of 
motive  2 are  diminished  to  give  the  sixteenths  of  measures  9-17  and 
the  three  sixteenths  of  measure  14  (clarinet).  Measures  77  (flute) 
and  79  (clarinet)  also  present  this  diminution.  The  phrase  based  on 
motive  3 (oboe  melody)  anpears  again  in  measures  63-66  and  measures 
67-70,  where  it  occupies  a crucial  position  in  the  confluence  of  tones. 
Tie  Phrygian  melody  of  measures  32-49  represents  an  expansion  and  a 
trans format  ion  of  measures  1-4  (motives  1 and  2). 

Kol at i onahips  between  motives:  lie led ic  material  is  closely 

related  to  the  three  motives  by  expansion  or  diminution.  Contrapuntal 
parts  such  as  the  bassoon  part  in  measure::  22-23  use  the  same  rhythmic 
note  values  as  the  notivic  material*  The  melodic  contour  is  also 
similar:  for  example,  the  upward  skip  from  d-f la t to  ^ (in.  25,  bassoon) 
is  r«  mi ni scent  of  the  upward  fifth  in  measure  22,  oboe. 

Treatment  of  melodic  material  (how  a composer  works  with 
melody  to  create  a composition) 

Types  of  melodic  material:  Melodic  material  includes  presenta- 
tion of  motives  (n.  7l>r7),  four-bar  phrases  ( . • 2°),  and  phrases 

with  extensions  (m.  32  or  35-41). 

‘days  of  handling  melodic  material:  The  melody  is  the  result 

of  the  presentation  of  motives  and  l heir  expansion. 

Aspects  of  weirdie  movement  and  arrival  (the  relationship  of 
! od y to  move  lent  and  at  rival): 

Melodic  - vhyt  lu, lie  activity  becomes  slower  penultimate  to  prints 
of  arrival.  However,  points  of  arrival  do  not  last  long,  and  some 
arc  obscured  by  continuing  motion  in  a part  or  T*arts  (m.  14,  clarinet; 
m.  29,  flute,  clarinet). 

C.  iT.MJTKM  (tit  total  effect  nf  many  lines  together;  tic  action  of 
component  rails  or  voices) 

1.  Types  it f texture  (No.  7 on  previous  outlines) 

H.'riotduuiie  texture  is  i \ ai  *'c  t ei  i st  i c of  t T o ^fccc,  It  pay  be 
of  tic  chorale  .arirty  (m.  1-  or  ot  to  melcdy  plus  a<  co-ipainirrnt 

t pc  {n.  37-50,  in  \:1  ich  t - q accoi  ran  imr  n t is  a m.elcdu  -r1  ycJmir 
ostiiMLo).  Mxcc  pi  lor  srviral  brief  c adenxas  (mouopliony,  i.  VI-1'-; 
t f , i i),  (Oiitr.i'.t  is  relieved  by  polypi  env  of  varying  aspects. 
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Measures  9- 17  vrcrenL  imitation,  at  first:  muonic,  I hen  freer,  nuinj 
contrary  no  Lion.  Measure?:  22-23  present  n countornnlody  moving  in 
contrary  mol:  ion  and  divided  between  clarinet  mid  bassoon.  Measures  26- 
?/■  c.onLinue  l bis  practice,  the  nolody  in  the  cboe,  cnimtcrmc  ludy  in  the 
bassoon  and  then  the  other  three  i ns c rumen t s . Measure  26  also  present!: 
vara  Lie  l motion  in  the  upper  i:oui'  ports,  a bind  of  texture  wbicli 
centra?;^;  with  the  vreivn j.  1 in;;  contrary  notion  of  .surrounding  measures. 
Indeed,  such  parallel  notion  often  begins  phrases  (for  example,  m.  1-2; 
iij . 5 - 6 : n . 9-5.2 ) , 


)). 

1 . Tonal  Center 

Tnc  music  is  rot  goal -or Ion tod  and  night  end  satisfactorily  on 
a chord  other  than  b minor.  Although  there  me  important  arrivals  In 
o na  *or  (n.  40;  n.  d ) , a dominant- Lor  ic  progression  (Kr-tt)  is  not 
emphasised.  There  is  one  cadence  c-n  g-flat  \onlinrmonic  of  IV  ) in 
measure  29,  C ir  a iso  emp’  asi/cd  (i,i.  36),  so  that  1 1 1 c third  relation- 
s' i"t  (g-b)  again  occurs,  The  cadence  and  structure  of  tlir,  piece 
arc  defined  bv  H o third  re l ni iousbi p vat?or  l!  an  the  classical  fifth 
re  hu  i onsh  i p . 

2.  Stability  and  tiv.  I ability 

i ! e most  stable  points  in  l!  r ’ i cc' c are  ( > o triadic  c’ovds 
{ \ . ?.r ) . Mild  instability  is  achieved  by  addin;;  a dissonance  to  an 
oti  ru'./i  ;o  simple  triad  or  ’ the  j v(  »uub  c t j on  of  cont rapur.i a 1 acti- 
vity. An  example  of  the  former  is  found  in  mmsire  19,  wl  ore  the 
bassoon  mover;  to  an  f;r,  rendering  (he  G na  hu"  'ni  nor  harmony  unstable. 
Measure!;  22-23  present  counterpoint  in  which  it  i f'  a1«o  possible  to 
event.  of  chords  and  false  resolutions.  ,v  have  two  planes  of  movement 
{ f!  ul  e 'bassoon  *,  Hen  f 1 me  ' c 1 nr  inct ) . The  long  i ones  (clarinet,  m.  22- 
22;  bassoon,  m,  ?')  nccimipany  tie  upper  plane  in  L«  irds.  Instability  i 
rosolvcu  by  arrival  at  an  open  citnvo  (m.  23). 

VI  o lot  toms  of  chords  arc  left  cue,  leaving  mixed- cnco 
amb  i jy  o;ir;  - - forms . Vuin.  I ii  rn  1 do1  .iuaut -tonic  relations]  ipr;  arc  rare, 

’ii.t  y do  exist'  ('i.  7.1 -29  a id  the?  concluding  measure  nxr  the*  piece),  but 
they  aw  normally  rn  obsei  red  bv  passing  tones  tint  they  arc  hardly 
felt.  Mb  at  are  v;e  to  do  with  a v e *r  t f c a l arrangement  as  found  in 

measure  1 / t Do  we  have  1)  C,  G with  dissonant  Ab  and  passing 

V , 2)  I),  )*•,  Ab,  G,  with  passing  K's  and  G’s,  3)  1 , Ab,  C , ho/;], 

with  <1  is  sonant  0?  Any  of  the  above  could  resolve  io  G in  traditional 

lnri:r>ny.  It  seems  best  to  say  Hat  we  bnve  a dominant  re  lal  ions1,  i r» 
(ii-G)  between  men1  urer  • / and  1 , a d.jr\nities  iu  suiting  fro  i -m  :u 

V a l ' oil s (1  u 1 i V tip  ( 1 r * d s , .1  nd  ( ; ,n  1 i » m : ’ m”  ! < * o a ■ * ;1  r i o a ; 1 r 

us l i na t o . 

Tn  addition  to  the  di!  I'lml  4 v i.  i i s i » ugu  i d I o \ p,r  :l  r(  lino: 
and  t’-c  problo  is  f.-Vocd  by  o-vensive  chro:  alici^m,  we  firul  unresolved 
d i sMv.ancc  s , as  in  if  a'  ore  21.  tn  this  measure,  v*r  have  a G ma'or 

'herd,  (p  rool  , but  no  (,)  imrMivd,  c:  by  a <_  in  two  «vu  t a*  d 

a mirn'Cir  ini  rmotvir,;;  to  <.  in  the  eheo.  W f -n  ,i i oi  a in  i!.-  clarinet 
» nd  ! «-r  a d ' not  loier  us  lo  d j , \ j i>p.o  i ■;!  a v '-rnl1:  r!  ''i  d on  f-  or  an  a 
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minor  triad  but:  rather  serve  ns  unresolved  dissonances  in  a C ma jor 
env ironmout  - F#,  a,  end  c also  involve  third  relationships, 

Note  that  dissonances  are  relatively  mild  and  devoid  of  clash- 
ing seconds. 

3*  Key,  Scale,  and  Mode 

The  chromatic  scale  is  the  source  of  pitches.  There  is  no  key 
signature,  for  the  music  is  not  in  any  key.  The  chromaticism  is  restrain 
ed,  and  the  appearance  of  triads  and  important  arrivals  from  a dominant 
preserves  a diatonic  aspect.  In  addition,  modality  also  has  its  place. 
The  melodic  line  in  neasures  32-49  is  in  Cite  Phrygian  mode  transposed 
up  a fifth  (KFGAHCl)]>~BCl)KlV/CAB) . Basically,  however,  the  music  depends 
on  harmony  for  most  of  its  effect.  A strong  tie,  based  on  the  third, 
exists  between  harmony,  form,  and  melody. 

4.  Chords 

As  pointed  out  earlier  (see  StabiJ  ity  and _Ins t abil ity ) , it 
is  difficult  to  determine  which  notes  are  most  important  in  any  given 
vertical  sonority.  Chords  exist  without  an  important  member  and  with 
the  audition  of  unresolved  dissonances,  lending  an  uncertainty.  For 
example,  measure  4 presents  an  incomplete  C major  triad  and  adds  an 
a and  an  JEjr . A suspension  further  diminishes  the  power  of  a minor.  A 
similar  problem  exists  in  measure  8,  where  an  unprepared  cl  serves  as 
the  root  of  a 1)  maior  chord  which  is  weakened  by  suspensions  in  all  of 
the  other  parts.  The  presence  of  c in  the  oboe  is  a dissonance,  like 
the  fj?  in  measure  V,  and  not  the  seventh  of  n seventh  chord. 

The  practice  of  incompleteness  in  chordal  formation  is  extend- 
ed to  the  optimal  point,  as  in  measure  IV  where  the  g in  the  flute  at 
the  end  of  the  measure  appears  not  as  a dissonance  in  the  previous  I) 
major  harmony,  but  ns  implying  a chord  built  on  l^with  no  other  members 
present  (unless  the  sixteenth  ii  in  the  clarinet  is  considered). 

Simple  triads  (m.  29)  and  open  octaves  (m.  25)  serve  as  stable 
resting  points. 

5.  Cadences 

If  the  sixteen  points  of  arrival  (see  pp.  26-27)  are  surveyed 
as  harmonic  arrivals,  the  following  resting  points  emerge.  Note  that 
arrivals  are  oftrn  determined  primarily  by  rhythmic,  melodic,  and 
textural  features.  The  strongest  harmonic  arrivals  are  those  which 
include  full  triads  unobscured  by  dissonances. 

Nunhrv  Measures  Chord 

1 4,  beat  2 a minor  with  dissonance 


))  ma  jor  with  dissonance 


4(Jj 


2 


8,  heal  2 


ilpnlior 

3 

Mon 

r.nron 
ben  t 

1 

Chord 
11  naior 

A 

IB, 

bea  t 

1 

G major 

5 

21. 

bon  t 

2 

a minor 

with  dissonance 

6 

m 

CSl 

boat 

1 

lib  open 

octave  (Cb  inn  for 

imn lied  un 

heat  26) 

7 

29, 

beat 

2 

Gb  ina  ior  (approached  frorr 

i l)b,  dominant) 

8 

«>, 

boa  t 

2 

B major 

9 

48, 

boat 

1 

T:  major 

IP 

55, 

boa  t 

1 

me  Iodic 

cadence 

LL 

58, 

boa  t 

2 

a minor 

with  dissonance 

12 

62, 

boa  t 

/ 

D major 

with  dissonance 

13 

66, 

bea  t 

2 

G major 

1A 

70, 

boat 

1 

g minor 

(approached  by  D 

major,  dominant) 

1 S 

85, 

boa  t 

1 

re  Iodic 

cadence 

16 

beat 

16 

b minor 
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A,  Distribution  of  Ttiin  I r-i  licr-  -d-i f a > < 

The  ore  linn  of  a foo.1  inf,  of  tonal  center  is  avoided.  Various 
chord--  nvr-  arrived  nf,  h”t  i:nrn  is  no  certainty  to  what  will  follow. 

V ' a i is  lo  ray.  L’-n  in  s ’ c is  non-goal  - or  •' r-u*  ed  . The  music  is  conceived 
mo  lodica  I 1 y . and  arrivals  are  of  inn  dot o.r-.  n nrid  by  broadening  of  note 
value-i  -f  m'o.  i-.:o  or  more  melodic  Hne»:  come  together.  This  j.s  similar 
In  rod  leva l "varl  ice. 

In  s'lrT  a contour  , ?i  15  d J »'f  iru1  c 10  speak  of  modulation. 
Modulation  irv'M.o1'  mo'’i.ii",  n'i'n  a to  ml  area  to  another  tonal  area. 

More,  lovcvcr,  wo  merely  do  pan  "run  mirinin  of'-u*ds  and  arrive  at 

.»<  • *vr,.  The  middle  section  (m.  30-49)  p'cser’s  ')  major  in  the  ostinato, 

' ni  the  melody  [r,  Phrygian,  and  we  cancel  *:n;  M-nt  we  are  in  a given 
’ey.  This  Phrygian  sect'on  is  not  the  >*e$u1t  of  a nro.vious  Movement 
toward  jf,  nor  doc*  it  lead  to  anything  else.  It  merely  exists  ar>  an 
"iifi  tv,  Jo  ray  speak  lien  of  a succession  of  on.  ill  or.  in  this  piece 
but  -iot  of  nudu  1 at  ion. 

E.  FOMM  (‘a  "Ian  jvo*  era.  0^  -formula  h'ch  organ?  y.c."  the  effect':  of 
> ovenv’iit  arv.t  .ir!'  v"l  on  a lar^e  scale) 

Measure-:  | - /f  •;  t|Y'  a >or  ’ rlo’ir  idea  of  fin  "Tr-ro  in 

the  flut  o , Tl'p  second  * ' ' *'ov  l *iiu  I ci f ■ 1 is  i-vo  -u  i id  in  r,rar"i'r“'  ?3  °r> 

( lule)  and,  in  fuller  asnecl.,  in  measurer  ?h  ?_’•  (chuo). 

The  niece  Tn ' 1 r;  inln  three  large  see  Lion'4,  the  o"leri<v:< 
having  these  two  idea*'.  The  middle  sec l ion  is  based  on  the  rir°t 
i 1 it>or(. art  neiodir  idea. 

Measures  Symbol 


l-t  a 

h- 1 / conLrammtal  interlude 


10-21  a 


?2  - 19 


3C-  VI 


30- 5 '1 


J 


c , ' 


codetta 


A 


B 


4V 1 


I 

])  AO 


Measure*; 

i ■ (*.? 

Symbol 

*1 

J 

l 

61-71 

A 

J 

n.-vtv 

a (accompanied  bv  ns Lina to  of  c) 

1 

... 

*>5-88 

a ^ 

1 

-■ 

J 


Tli  j ; iv  om'.nc  nl*  use  of  thirds,  1 >o  Li  i harmonically  and  nc  Iodic  ally, 
Li  e*  rhythmic  tr inlets  and  3/A  motor,  occasional  three-part  textures, 
nlus  the  presence  of  three  Invye  Comal  sections  Imply  that  the 
number  three  las  special  significance  in  this  piece.  Other  pieces 
as  well  as  wiMtuifp;  by  Ili  mien  i :h  confirm  his  interest  in  numerology. 
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/QW/ 


Hcom; 

Vs  ul 


H I ndruM  ! C i 
|3/aW)  (]),;?;  t>a 

Sok^e.  tei.-ko'k 


kr# 


einc. 


& Mm  pckpi 'jSi 
f ‘J  ! 6 Jc  1 1 

pp  / £ ~ ^ / #> 


16 


^jr  * ~5  * 7 

in 
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EXittlWA It  ANALYSIS:  RRKUJDM,  01*.  28,  MO.  20 
BY  FKEDKllIC  CllOrlM 
PART  I:  PRIMARY  COMCKrT : 


A.  QUALITIES  07  SOUND. 

1.  Level  of  Sound  (pitch;  high  and  low). 

Although  the  piece  contains  notes  from  Cri  to  e-flat'  (five 
octaves  and  a minor  third),  the  usual  level  of  sound  is  low.  The  highest 
tones  of  the  piece  in  the  soprano  line  of  measure  5 (and  9)  are  octave 
doublings,  occurring  when  the  main  melody  is  in  an  inner  part. 

The  right  and  left  hand  parts  are  often  far  apart  and  never 
c vn«:  r . This  creates  a feeling  of  two  planes  of  sound  with  space  in- 
between.  The  widest  space  bcLween  the  two  parts  is  found  in  measures 

l-7!. 


2.  Amount  of  Round  (scoring;  the  number  of  instruments  and  voices). 

The  piece  is  for  a single  instrument.  Viewed  contrapunta1.lv, 
the  work  has  five  or  six  "parts, 11  depending  upon  the  number  of  note:',  in 
car;)  chord.  The  amount  of  sound  is  extended  by  the  sustaining  pedal 
which  is  held  and  released  on  every  heat  except  for  the  final  Ccrmata 
which  uses  the  pedal  of  the  previous  chord.  Arthur  Hcdlcy  remarks 
(Ci  opiji,  New  York:  Collier  Books,  1962,  reprint  of  1 9 A 7 work,  p.  I3t) 
that : 


Kvcn  in  those  cases  whore  v;c  can  be  quite  sure  that 
the  pedal  marks  are  authentic*  the  problem  of  correct 
pedalling  is  not  solved  for  the  modern  interpreter  of 
Chopin.  The  pianos  of  his  tirre  had  far  less  sustain- 
ing power  tl  an  ours:  consequently  Chopin  could,  without 
prejudice  to  clarity,  hold  down  the  pedal  in  longish 
passages  which,  if  played  thus  on  a modern  instrument, 
would  be  hopelessly  blurred. 

Although  tl  ere  arc  no  "longish  passages”  in  this  piece,  it 
should  he  noted  lhat  the  sound  achieved  on  modern  recordings  Is  nrobablv 
roller  tl  an  Chopin  achieved,  The  genuine  amount  of  sound  can  only  be 
discovered  by  performance  uron  a Chopin-period  piano  in  a room  similar 
to  those  of  the  sjalons  in  w!  ich  he  played. 

3.  Color  of  Sound  (lone  color;  timbre). 

The  ideal  timbre  is  a nlnctccnth-ccntury  piano.  According  to 
Medley  (p.  IA3),  Chopin  "generally  used  Pleyel  pianos,  preferring  their 
light  tench  and  silvery  tone.1'  'ihc  t inbre  of  the  piece  nay  be  described 
as  i:o/ vy,  rich  | dark,  and  full. 

•At  this  p>’rf.,  Medley  inserts  footnote  3 which  roads  "Mo  edition  of  his 
works  so  far  published  gives  all  the  original  pcdallings."  The  Paderewski 
edition  post-uatos  his  remarks  by  two  years  and  is  probably  correct. 
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4.  Strength  of  Sound  (dynamics). 

Measures  1 and  2 are  double  forte.  Measures  5-8  are  piano. 
Measures  9-11,  beat  2 are  double  piano.  In  addition  to  these  terrace 
dynamics,  tl  ere  is  a crescendo  from  the  double  forte  to  a higher  level, 
beginning  in  measure  3 and  continuing  to  the  third  beat  of  measure  4. 
There  is  also  a crescendo  from  double  piano  to  a higher  level,  beginning 
on  the  third  beat  of  measure  11  and  continuing  to  the  last  note. 

B.  QUALITIES  OF  MOVEMENT. 

1.  Face  of  Movement  (tempo). 

The  normal  tempo  is  largo  (broad  and  very  slow).  The  £ tempo 
of  measure  9 signifies  a return  to  this  tempo. 

2.  Regularity  of  Movement  (whether  the  pace  remains  the  same  or 

changes ) . 

Deviations  from  the  normal  pace  of 
ritenuto  (slowing  down)  begins  in  measure  7, 
beat  4 of  measure  8.  A ritenuto  also  occurs 
to  the  fermata. 

3.  Articulation  of  Movement  (whether  movement  is  continuous  or 

separated) . 

The  piece  moves  iu  continuous  flow.  There  arc  no  rests. 

4.  Intensity  of  Movement  (whether  the  manner  of  movement  is  gentle 

or  vigorous). 

The  movement  is  forceful  in  measures  1-4,  It  is  more  relaxed 
and  gentle  in  measures  5-11,  beat  3,  but  it  gradually  becomes  forceful 
beginning  on  the  third  beat  of  measure  11.  The  manner  of  movement  is 
determined  primarily  by  the  strength  of  sound  (dynamics).  Depth  of 
pitch  contributes  to  the  f ovcefulness , and  relative  height  of  pitch  con- 
tributes to  the  gentle  cuality  of  the  middle  measures. 

C.  POINTS  OF  ARRIVAL. 

1.  Clarity  of  Arrival  (whether  points  of  arrival  are  clear  or 

obscure ) . 

The  persistent  appearance  of  the  rhythm  J3J  on  beats  3 and  4 
is  a major  factor  contributing  to  the  clear  feeling  of  arrival  at  the 
end  of  each  measure,  Most  measures  present  a V-I  relationship  on  beats 
3 and  4 which  enhances  this  feeling.  The  harmonic  re lat lonshins  of 
beats  3 and  4 are  shown  in  the  following  chart  (measures  1-8  only): 


movement  occur  twice.  A 
beat  4 and  continues  through 
from  beat  3 of  measure  11 
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Measure  Penult  irnni-O  Chord  Ul  tiirnte  Chord 


2 III7  VI 

Ab  (Vyj  Ah  (I) 


:i  iv  i 


v7  of  v 
o <V7) 


V 

c (I) 


Vy  of  V (nnor  triad, 
& irsnliccl) 


V^(r’i  nor 
triad) 


v* 


V 


6 


I 


V. 


a 

f. ua  ! i - y o « Am  I'M1 

0 

he  tie ; ' V 

Ip  w ie  •»  no  t • e 

a is  «’o.  - 

■■■ 

\ 1 e i :o  t rose  1 "s  r> 

1 O I ‘d  Ml 

tb 

in  nieoe  if:  the 

. i >a  1 i 

'on  Mia . 

It  is  l 

|e  di  ' ■ occurrence  of 

(3 

e Louie 

t r 

i ad  will,  l e r 

oai  in  1 

otl  oulcr 

voice  , 

A iter  Lie  ye ne  »*a  1 do 

e:,L  of 

ohr 

arcs  2 and  3 , 

lie  find 

1 ci  ord 

a oponr s 

in  a relatively  Mph 

ra 

i-.ine.  'il 

!i  j.s 

i l as  Lbp  n*;yc: 

n)  o^; • ca  1. 

of  feet 

of  assertin';  oriipisp  or  at  loasi  ’uesM  alia;;  and  rendering  ann> i.,»uo',is 
t * * f * descent  and  dciM  ir  of  Voss'cs  ? and  3, 

V!  e»T.  are  tlirce  other  pn;or  resting  places  in  the  niece, 
impoIv  the  last  lent  of  one!  of  the  four measure  id  rases.  however, 
Treasure  A , I car  '>  arrive:'  on  the  doninant.  It  is  ll  crefoi'e  noL  so  final 
a?,  tonic  arrivals,  dcryitc  lie  presence  of  the  root  in  both  outer  voices. 
Measures  " , beat  ^ and  its  nr  uiv.do  il  , nc.rurr  l?,  beat  a,  nrcsent  Lbe 
tonic  triad  with  the  roots  in  boll  outer  ”'icC”.  However,  t!  cy  Mich 
tie  ultinatG  finality  heeai  so  vhoy  occur  on  a weal'  boat. 

rj 3 o fee  1 i up,  of  ar-  ival  on  :>rin!  '■  in  a1!  oiler  pleasures  if. 
less  filial  as  trie  folio. /inf;  d-m  t iivMcaies  ( icasurer:  l-C  only): 
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Mca/uire 

1 

2 

3 

5 

6 
7 


Chnrac  ter  is  tie .(s  )_of  tteat  A 
3rd  in  soprano 


VI  degree  of  scale;  3rd  in  soprano 
3rd  in  soprano 

first  inversion;  5th  in  soprano 
third  inversion  of  seventh  chord 


third  in  soprano 


3,  Emphasis  of  An  iyat  (the  degree  of  prior  with  whirl'  arrival  if 
pro  ‘ ec tod ) . 

All  of  tie  arrival  joints  (fourth  heat;:)  arc  reached  via  the 
rhythm.  Since  all  of  the  other  note  valves  in  tic  niece  arc  quarter 
notes  (except  the  last  measure),  the  arrivals  arc  a onroad  ed  forcefully. 
,,’itli  th.e  exception  of  nensure  3 (and  9),  the  nc Iodic  not lem  on  the  third 
ar/l  fourth  beats  is  downward.  Downward  movement  is,  by  nature,  emphatic. 

D.  INTERACTION  OF  MOVEMENT  AMD  ARRIVAL  (the  creation  of  phases  of 
musical  moverent). 

1.  Length  of  Phases  of  Movement . 

'the  piece  may  be  divided  into  three  four-bar  phrases  plus  a 
final  chord.  Within  each,  phrase,  four  separate  and  equal  nclodic- 
ihythnic  units  occur. 

2.  Approach  to  the  Point  of  Arrival. 

The  three  import  ant  cadences  (measures  A,  f , 12)  arc  ap crenel cd 
by  steady,  monotonous  movement.  A crescendo  in  measure  A produces  a 
drive  to  the  cadence.  In  measure  F,  a ritenuto  and  the  soft  dynamic 
level  suggest  a decrease  in  energy.  In  measure  12,  both  the  crescendo 
and  ritenuto  are  ^resent.  They  counteract  one  another. 

In  addition,  the  last  phrase  moves  from  soft  to  loud  aid 
therefore  partakes  both,  of  the  loudness  of  phrase  1 and  the  softness 
of  phrase  2.  Roll  increase  ef  energy  toward  arrival  (rhrase  I)  and 
decrease  of  energy  toward  arrival  (phrase  2)  are  found  in  eh  rase  3 
which  represents  a balance  and  a compromise. 

V c role  of  the  final  chord  is  further  clarified,  if  one  notes 
that  phras : 1 rove?;  fiom  a low  pitch  level  to  a liglcr  one,  while 
phrases  2 and  3 each  move  from  a high  nilcl  level  drcnwird.  T; e arcend- 
Inp,  motion  of  phrase  \ scvms  to  ho  overwhelmed  by  the  descending  progress 

47/ 


tv 


r r '■!  rn^on  ?.  nod  3,  Iln'jcvpr,  I he  final  chord  \ i-an  ??  c v I' r>  !ic*igl  f and 
((Mil'  tu  rodmss  the  balance  and , indeed,  in  tip  i (.  in  favor  nl*  th  c 
iv' !.  j m i s1  i n !'  i-fOiil:. 

ijai:t  U:  dd<:i i::dauv  ccuc  a-’n: 


A.  ‘iltY'mt 

I . lion t . 


The;  bent  i‘;  sternly  except  for  d o ritonuto  passages  wherein 
i i gr a dun  1 1 y si. ow s d own . * 

2.  Tonro. 

A stonily,  slow  tempo  is  on  Mod  for.  Tic  exact  snood  is  not 
indicated  by  n mo iron mno  iii.nrl.ini*.  Since*  Clipping  piano  was  loss  none  mus 
( I j n 1 1 pro  son  t-cloy  ins  trumcnl  s , Sc*  may  have  played  the  piece  a bit  faster 
than  twent i nth-con Lurv  performers  do. 

3 . i lo  t e r . 

The  meter  is  j throughout  . It  stops  only  on  Lbe  formats.  Mach 
boat  receives  o'jual  stress  (accent)  within  the  dynamic  level. 

h . Mote  Values. 


eoavter  nolor,  predominate.  Tlx  dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth 
note  values  are  always,  found  together.  A whole  note  with  format  a appear!’, 
once,  'i’ll are  are  no  lies. 


5.  Rhythmic  Motives  (patterns). 


The 


i>a  1 1 cm 


jjfij 


perinea  tes 


Lbe 


♦>icco . 


*Al though  not  applicable  here,  Lee  use  of  nibato  is  an  cssenl ini  ingredi- 
ent of  the  performance,*;  of  many  Hhopin  nieces,  j’vedericl  Uorjan  (lbe 
History  of  Music  in  l'erfornyaiicx,  New  Verb:  Horton,  1942,  reprint 
n.  239)  re:  mis  that  nc!  .p  in  was  the  f irst  Lo  Introduce  the  term  rubai o 
is  a dime'  ion  written  in  the  naauMrrl.nl  - -namely  in  Che  MnzurVa  in 
K-sharp  Minor,  Or.  U , No.  I,"  In  addition,  nwo  discover  that  Chopin 
regarded  ihu  mhato  an  by  no  moans  a departure  frcv.i  metrical  accuracy, 
but  as  a sensitive  ad 'ustuenl  of  time  values,  a delicate  elasticity 
and  flexibility  of  pace."  (Ibid. ) 

According  to  Arthur  lied  ley  (Chqpin*  °P « c j L . , n,  139),  "tfhore  Chopin 
1 ir.so1  produced  wmidcrfuJ  effects  of  l ingering,  oi  hesitation  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  eager  ant i c i pat  von , was  in  those  passages  whore  no 
harm  Is  done  io  the  rhyLhntc  and  harmonic  structure  if,  over  a ftrnlj/ 
control  led  bass,  the  player  allows  the  melody  to  vacillate  in  response 
l(«  tie  mood  of  the  I’oment,  Lo  hover,  as  It  were,  in  the  air,  or  to 
bound  forward  Lo  r;rc*t  the  next  acccTiL.” 


o 
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ft.  hn  rgc r ttliytbmic  Groups 

V c ono-iwn:  pattern  is  ,m  ! *.i  >, -in  u.  <1  it:;  : ■*  i ■:  ■:n'  ■ 1 1-« : ' an  I inn 

to  a largo**  rhy ’ ui.e..  g foup  I ii'; . 'lie  In.onhdnwo  into  three  j‘o»  1 v - bar 
phrases  is  due  primarily  to  melodic  and  harmonic  factors. 

; j , MAf.OljY. 


1.  Melodic  Contour  (melodic  movement). 

Contour  paL terns:  The  .small-scale,  one -bar  movement  is 

basically  a Tallinn  pattern,  except  in  measures  5 and  9 where  the 
melody  (second  line  from  top)  undulates  around  £.  There  are  four 
melodic  contours  in  the  piece: 

1.  up  1 beat,  <iown  (measure:: 

2.  up  2 beat':,  d>v;u  (»••?■.  i s 3 nijd 

3 . unde  Ini  » eg  ( a • • e '■) 

A.  downward  from  lent  • (p  ^tp  7 

Chne,;/::;  in  direction:  Measure  3 represent s the  first  na  or 

change  in  direction  of  the  no  Iodic  pattern,  Measure  7 also  departs 
fv I'M  li  c no 


Musical  intervals:  The  seconds,  thirds,  end  fourths  in  tie 

top  line  melody  are  contrasted  to  wider  ships  in  the  bass.  The  leading 
melody  of  phrase  1 begins  with  con; u nc t motion  and  ends  in  disjunct 
motion,  This  is  true  of  rh rases  2 and  3,  except  for  the  final  measures 
of  each  phrase.  The  bass  line  in  phrase  1 is  almost  entirely  disjunct. 

It  becomes  conjunct  in  otira.se  2 (measures  5 and  6)  and  moves  chromatically. 
Its  mos L disjunct  motion  and  most  unusual  interval  progression  (fifth 
followed  by  augmented  fourth)  is  reserved  for  measure  h as  countci- 
balance  to  the  conjunct  motion  in  the  leading  melody.  A diminished 
fifth  appears  in  the  bass  line  of  measure  2,  where  it  is  resolved  step- 
w i s n . 


The  movement  of  the  leading  melody  between  measures  is 
normally  conjunct,  ileac  A of  one  measure  and  boat  1 of  the  next  are 
either  the  same  note  or  a second  apart.  This  gives  a feeling  of  gentle 
descent  or  ascent.  The  onl\  exceptions  are  between  measures  5 and  6 
and  between  0 and  7,  where  the  ship  of  the  fourth  occurs.  These  ships 
lend  energy  to  a phrase,  whose  predominant  downward  melodic  notion 
suggests  contraction.  There  is  also  disjunction  between  the  £ of  measure 
8,  brat  A and  the  £ of  measure  9,  beat  1.  This  creates  an  effect  of 
shifting  to  a new  plane  of  nelodv. 

Mole die  apex:  Although  it  is  not  the  highest  melodic  note, 

the  b of  measure  V,  beat  3 scons  to  be  the  melodic  apex  because  of  its 
prominent  position.  The  dd_  of  measure  0,  beat  2 is  the  highest  note  in 
the  piece,  but  it  falls  upon  a weak  beat  and  is  approached  conjunct ly. 

It  lacks  the  feeling  of  climax  associated  with  the  h in  phrase  1.  In- 
dued, even  the  c_^  of  measure  7,  beat  1 is  more  prominent  because  it  is 
approached  and  left  disjunct ly, 
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Large-scale  contour:  The  important,  structural  melodic  tones 

ore  the  fol lowing: 


1)  £- -measure  1 , boat 
?.)  f- -measure  1>  beat 
3 ) c - fhn- -inca sure  1 , 
A)  C" f lat- -measure  b , 
5)  d- -measure  n,  beat 
0 ) c - - men sure  fi , bent 


1 

3,  sixteenth  note 
bent  A 

bent  3 (i*e  i tern  t * on  of  above) 
3,  sixteenth  note 
A 


Numbers  A,  5,  ami  6 are  reiterated  in  measure  12.  The  final 
e1 * *  is  also  a reiteration  at  the  octave.  The  melodic  movement  is 
essentially  movement  downward  from  dominant  to  tonic.  Kverything  else 
is  p r o 1 o ngn  t ion . 


Upward  movement  is  prominent  in  phrase  t > nnd  rim  shnno  of  ti:e 
pVi ra :» e sn ggo s t n e pan r>  1 on . Downwa r <i  mov ci'.umt  a nd  r*:  .** U in t e r v n V rs v o 

I'Vi’iii j.iion L in  phrases  2 and  3,  and  the  .share  of  (lose  «h;*nsne  suggests 
r on t vac t ion . However,  phrases  2 and  3 contain  measures  whose  shape 
corresponds  to  measures  in  phrase  1.  This  suggests  controlled  balance 
on  a sub -phrase  level. 


Phrase  1:  The  first  phvasc  grows  and  opens  wider  ns  it  pro- 

gresses. Minor  seconds  characterise  measure  1.  Ma  lor  oeondxaprcar 
in  measure  2.  A minor  third  ship  between  heals  2 and  V>  in  measure  3, 
combined  with  the  crescendo,  furthers  the  feeling  of  expansion.  In 
measure  A,  a perfect  fourth  and  a major  third  consummate  the  expansion. 

I5!  rase  2;  Measure  5 suddenly  returns  to  closed,  minor  second 
movement.  Tension  is  created  because,  for  the  first  time,  the  melody 
turn,*;  bach  upon  itself.  It  is  accompanied  by  a superposed  inner  part 
(the  co^  line)  and  by  n cl  ronal  i col  ' y descend  i.ng  bass.  The  latter 
enhances  the  feeling  of  tension.  Measure  0 represents  a return  to  1;!  e 
predominant  Pattern  of  upward  not  lot.  for  one  beat  and  descent  Cor  (I"'  ■ ust 
of  (do  measure..  The  presence  of  a -dene  i ‘ **d  »‘i  to  <■  e n ;m 

i : u * . ' cf  ideas' v.-e  '5,  oii'ot'v  if  <hv>-:  -m.  s1  ore  i. ! e "iir  melodic  como-ir. 

The  f:ital  three  melodic  notes  in  measure  4 are  the  sar.se  as  t1  osc  ?: 
measure  A,  the  most  open  measure  in  the  piece  in  terns  of  Interval, 
shins,  however,  the  predominantly  downward  descent  of  measure  G anti- 
cinatcs  the  downward  descent  of  the  next  two  Measures.  Measure  A 
represents  the  beginning  of  the  relaxation  5n  tension  and  con  true t imp 
of  energy  which  characterizes  the  end  of  the  phrase.  Measure  5 had 
given  ■*  on  tl  o founl  be.'U  ^laeo  of  "I'cniiiPiu'c  by  preceding  it  with 

f . i-UsiruM'o  ■,  avoids  1’ils.  V e «•  in  measure  6 tends  downward,  and  so 
it  moves  after  i.L  is  recaptured  in  measure  7.  Measure  7 represents  a 
clear  attempt  to  move  downnward  toward  the  tonic.  It  spans  a minor 
sixth  from  c_'_  to  e-fla^t.  This  is  the  widest  expansion  In.  the  niece 
except  for  the  major  sixth  from  d to  b in  measure  A,  but  j.f  is  downward. 
Measure  b serves  as  a welcome  resting  place  after  this  relatively  rapid 
downward  notion.  It  is  characterized  by  small  intervals  and  is  similar 
U‘  . (N'V  ’M'e  2.  except  for  I e d ('nstead  of  d-Clat)  which  is  necessary 

An-  1’c  feeling  n!  repose.  1"  d ■<p|i'«1b:  lino  of  ”on:;vror.  " and  * is, 
e .re  i nr  i ■ • o «: 1 and  tic  d-d-f1iil  ty.r*  nnge , 1 1 : c save  as  l -at  of 
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measures  1.  and  2.  However,  die  ascent  in  pitch  and  movement  to  G major 
that  i/e  get  in  measures  3 and  '/  door;  not  materialise. 

Phrase  3:  Measures  9-12  represent  a repeat  of  measures  at  a 

softer  dynamic  level.  Tie  psycho!  op,  i cal  effect  of  tie  measures  is  not 
put  l.c  i lie  same  nr:  measures  r>-h.  Ti  e repetition  comes  as  a surprise, 
hut.  t!  c on  dynamic  mitigates  L^e  tension.  If  discussed  ■»  n terms  o' 
e '.na iv;  i on  and  contraction,  l;re:’e  measures  seem  tn  rave  an  lul oi'medlate 
nlaro,  The  en.nnusive  energy  of  rmaruu'os  1~A  is  partial  I1'  present  I nonuse 
of  the  melodic  e-iiu  valence  to  rujasures  '>-1'  and  t so  reiteration  of  fit! 
measure  f-i  version  of  measures  1-2.  Ti,e  jn_n  dynamic  bring/;  a feeling 
of  repose  and  resignation.  Mince  \rc  are  hearing  lie  phrase  for  the 
second  tine,  it  has  the  effect  of  nostalgic  reminiscence  and  reassert  Ion 
of  the  psychological  descent. 


Melodic  Motives  ( ' o cm  ninafinn  of  melodic  contour  and  rhythmic 
"At  terns  of  rot  Ives  ■*  rases  and  periods  formed  from  melodic 
rot  i ves. ) . 


' i’ur  :hur  of  stoLives. : T*  era  rr*e  four  melodic  patterns  (sec  n.  6, 

s«ii*  l i c*i’.  P>,  ),  Gojiiom*  list  t r.r.i' ) , 


Vari>My  oi  1 oi  l\os:  Tl  r-  mol  die  i .of  ives  are  guMe  similar. 


I a I t d : 
.(’a  i*  ■ 1 
a 'e  ojii 


delations]  iy;  het.:ecn  motives;  A L i melodic 
i*  tie  opening  ropsn'r  by  t’e  oruecs:  of  varia* 
s in  die  first  eight  arc  exactly  aiihe,  hut  a I 
fled  hy  the  rhythmic  pattern  JJ  J , 


material  is 
‘•S',  Mc>  i •/() 
I.  melodic  -"i! 


sc 


f ''IMS, 


3.  Treatment  of  Melodic  Material  (how  ;;  composer  t/nrh"  \.m  tl  melody 
to  create  a composition). 

Tyres  of  melodic  material.;  The  melody  i s bent  c 1 n m • ■ T f * -d  as 
a tune  in  id  roc  phrase?;. 


Ways  of  handling  melodic  material:  The  melody  ir  extended 

through  subtle  melodic  variation.  Measures  1 and  2 represent  an  inexact 
sequence.  The  dotted  eighth  note  is  an  appogiatura  in  all  measure  : 
except  0 and  7.  ■ 


Aspects  of  melodic  movement  and  arrival  (the  re  tat  ioivdup  of 
melody  to  movement  and  arrival): 

Phrase  l rises  ns  it  approaches  the  point  of  arrival,  Phrases 
2 and  3 rise  at  the  beginning  but  fall  dowir.jnvd  tl  n ugh  an  octave  as 
they  a no roach  the  point  of  arrival, 

C,  T.'XfUdK  (the  total  effect  of  many  lines  together;  the  action  of 
component  parts  or  voices). 

J.  Ty^rp'  of  Texture  (rio,  2 on  previous  outlines), 

i!ic  texture  is  clearly  hontopl  uni  c . Tlie  rain  melody  ‘s  «;  i mm  1 y 
ihe  Lop  nolo  of  each  chord,  except  for  Measures  r>  ai.d  9 v/i  ere  i c move?: 
to  tic  ^oernd  voice  from  lie  top.  Only  Lie  appearance  of  the  doited 
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oi.j’hth-s  ixtccnth  note  rhvt!  m prevents  the  piece  from  beiup  enti  rely 
isometr j c , 

:>.  uv:;;oi;Y 

1 . Ton.i L Mentor 

The  tuna'  center  j.s  e niuor,  Ti  e (iv.ni  hip,  chord  (if  ouch  pi  rase 
is  a e minor  chord,  ;M  M oup.l  Me  root  dons  nol  a; rear  in  the  sousi-nyo. 

The  final  chords  of  Mimses  2 rnul  3 and  two  final  formal  a arc  c ninni' 
chords  i.;i-th  H<o  coot  (c)  in  ; Li  • on!  nr  \'*v»  cc-;. 

2.  hinbiliLy  and  lustnbi  I i I v. 

The  chords  used  emit,  r Mml'c  to  a penerai  foelinp,  of:  r !:ah : : ,f , ■- , 
.'hsL  of  the  chords  In  phrase  l are  in  root  nos Jt  ion.  The  Neapolitan 
of  iron  sure  2,  beat  2 is  Mo  major  unstable  factor  in  the  ohrasc.  T:  is 
used  in  root  position  - a very  unusual  occurrence.  Id  rase  2 Is  Jess 
stable  because  the  cl  rot, me  ical. ly  descend  i n;*  bass  line  causes  M c forma- 
tion oj'  chords  in  various  inversions.  However,  the  least  stable  c)  ords 
in  phrase  2 never  occur  ni  tie  boy, inn  i in;  of  measures.  All  of  Clio  first 
l eal  (h  nrds  ir.  Mu  piece  are  i.n  rooL  position  ereepL  To:  the  lb  o,f 
Measure  7.  The  most  unstable  chords  ia  the  piece  (,1'MpdI  : l an  chords  I.n 
Measures  2,  h,  and  12,  £.lj^  and  Vjj  in  measure  6)  arc  in  close  ”ro:;ivity 
; o tonics  and  dominant  *■  i Is  root  'position. 

HfU'noni.c  tension  is  ennfmod  primarily  within  : ensures.  ,rcn 
it  threatens  t:n  carry  on  for  a longer  r.mn,  for  r.vvrdc,  in  i oarw  rer. 

’i  and  f,  w\  ere  invevainns  arc  croni non;: , a dominant  i.ti  r.joL  non J Lira 
i n tori' up  is  Li  c fin;  ( on  so  "c  j,  beat  T)  and  a I (.  TV  Vp  f progress;!  on 
fe l 1 ■ v.;s  ( ca sure  ) . 

The  use  o :r  a descend  ]n;>  tritcac  in  t:  * 1 Ci  bass  I i u.e  o'-curp  In 
iv\r'!i:,*o  7 (and  11).  This  ‘'Uvcne.it  is  similar  to  tie  descend  i ip;  shin 
of  i'10  erfret  fifth  in  Measure  2 (d  and  12)  in  which  M o iliMi'o!  i tan 
chord  i ",  I'c  M'cn.il  e’e'unt  in  ibe  s!  ?r.  Ju  all  cases,  Movement'.  Loward 
a t-vii  follows  irvied y.  The  lieapol  i '.an  has  M crefore  been  used  In 
root  position,  rather  than  In  the  customary  first  Inversion,  fn  order 
to  establish  the  relationship  between  the  two  situation^.  These  si.tvn- 
lions,  as  v;ell  ns  the  other  wide  bans  motions,  contrast  wJM  the 
chromatic  bass  movement  of  measures  T and  0 (v  and  K). 

3.  hey  and  .-.cale. 

The  niece  I s in  the  ley  of  r.  Minor.  d-natural  and  a-nntuml 
appear  in  measures  A and  C in  the  melody.  In  the  first  case,  the  aim 
is  to  temporarily  reach  G ma;or.  In  the  second  instance,  they  rather 
suggest  that  the  scale  of  the  ricce  is  c melodic:  minor.  In  measure  7, 
however,  the  melodic  a* flat  fo1 loved  by  b-natural  in  t:,c  bass  suggests 
c Karronic  minor.  ihc  piece  tborofmc  exploits  Me  n: ih i j;ui ties  of  tic 
minor  scale  and  the  close  relationships  of  ma  or  and  minor  modes. 
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It  Is  Interesting  fo  no Lu  that  oLhcr  non-dia tonic  tones  are 
treated  in  similar  fashion.  In  addition  to  the  a-  f 1. at /a -nn turn l and 
h-f la t/b-na tural  ambiguities , d - f La  t and  d,  _f  and  aLlernntc  in  coming 
to  the  fore,  The  d- flats  of  measure  2 are  counteracted  by  the  d- 
naturals  of  measure  3.  The  d-f_la_t  of  measure  8 (bass)  is  closely 
followed  by  the  melodic  d -natural  sixteenth  note.  The  ijfrs  of  measures 
5,  6,  and  7 arc  counteracted  by  the  f^natural_  of  measure  7 (bent  4, 
bass)  and  measure  8 (beat  2,  bass  and  beat  3,  melodic  sixteenth  note). 
The  only  non-d intonic  tone  which  has  not  yet  been  mentioned  is  the  e- 
natural^.  It  appears  mclodically  in  measure  3,  beat  2 and  its  namesake 
e^flaj.  occurs  on  beat  4.  The  ambiguities  cited  above  arc  almost  cross- 
relations,.  They  arc  factors  of  tension, 

4.  Chords. 

Ma lor  and  minor  triads  and  seventh  chords  are  the  only  chords 
used.  The  Neipolitan  is  a major  triad  built  on  the  flatted  supertonic. 
It  is  used  here  as  a dominant  embeiii shment  (measure  2,  beat  2,  if  Ab 
is  considered  the  temporary  tonality)  and  as  a secondary  dominant 
(measure  8,  beat  2). 

Seventh  chords  are  used  in  root  position  and  in  first  and 
third  inversions.  All  seventh  chords  are  dominant  sevenths  except  for 
the  IIvj  in  measure  6,  beat  2. 

1 

3.  Cadences. 

There  are  three  cadences  in  the  piece.  The  first  is  a half- 
cadence on  the  domimant  chord  in  measure  4.  Beats  l and  2 as  well  as 
3 and  '+  present  the  dominant  - ton  ic  progression  in  G major.  An  authentic 
cadence  occurs  in  measure  8 on  beats  3 and  4 and  likewise  in  measure  12. 

Loss  cc>ii>plctc  feelings  of  arrival  occur  at  the  end  of  oil  cr 
measures.  Rather  than  refer  to  them  as  cadences,  we  will  consider 
t hi  era  caesuras  within  the  phrase.  Measure  3 presents  an  authentic 
cadence  progression  (I  IV^  V7  I).  Measure  2 presents  IV  V7  I in  Ab 
major.  Measure  3 ends  with  the  plagal  IV  I.  Measure  7 presents  7^  IV 
I.  Kvcn  measures  5 and  6,  the  least  stable  and  final-sounding,  end 
on  dominant  chords  with  the  dominant  tone  in  the  melody  each  time. 

6.  Distribution  of  Tonal  Centers;  Modulation. 

If  modulation  requires  the  firm  establishment  of  a new  tonal 
center  and  subsequent  activity  in  that  key,  there  arc  no  modulations  in 
this  piece.  The  dominant  level  is  reached  with  a dominant- tonic  cadence 
in  measure  4,  but  c minor  follows  immediately.  A similar  hint  of  Ab 
major  occurs  in  measure  2,  but  it  too  proves  to  be  transitory, 

K,  FORM  (a  plan,  pattern,  or  formula  which  organizes  the  effects  of 

movement  and  arrival  on  a large  scale). 

The  piece  consists  of  three  phrases  equal  in  length  plus  a 
final  chord.  Phrases  2 and  3 present  exactly  the  same  notes.  The  form 
is  binary  with  the  second  part  repeated  (ABB),  but  a ternary  feeling 
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exists  duo.  to  the  shortness  of  A which  loes  not  balance  both  B sections. 
If  the  final  chord  is  considered  integral  to  phrase  3,  ABB  is  inaccurate 
as  a designation  for  the  large-scale  f)rm.  Rather,  ABB’  or,  since  the 
final  chord  asserts  the  ascending  nature  of  A,  ABB(A). 

The  piece  is  completely  repetitious  rhythmically,  and  t lie 
melodic  variations  are  subtle.  No  contrasting  material,  either 
rhythmically  or  melodically,  makes  its  appearance.  The  points  of  har- 
monic arrival  correspond  to  the  points  of  melodic  arrival  and  support 
the  feeling  of  clarity.  The  piece  derives  its  subtleties  from  inter- 
rela t ionships  among  individual  measures  and  chords. 
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Elements  Approach:  Outline  (pp.  1-15) 

A first  step  in  the  creation  of  teaching  materials  for  music  was 
to  find  a format  that  could  be  adapted  to  all  the  exemplars  selected 
and  provide  a structure  for  teaching  fundamentals.  A consistent  format 
was  considered  important  for  the  following  reasons. 

First,  the  elusive  quality  of  music  makes  it  difficult  to  teach 
without  a specific  structure.  Listeners  have  no  way  of  expressing  what 
they  have  heard  unless  they  are  first  given  some  guidelines  or  terms 
which  can  be  used  in  talking  about  the  musical  work.  Discussion 
dwindles  into  generalities  and  vague  description  which  fail  to  enlight- 
en the  would-be  learner. 

Second,  the  nature  of  the  exemplar  approach  seemed  to  demand  a 
basic  teaching  structure  that  students  would  come  to  expect,  recognize, 
and  follow.  To  examine  a few  exemplars  in  depth  necessitates  continual 
return  to  the  same  work,  over  a fairly  long  period  of  time.  Unless 
the  students  were  aware  that  the  piece  of  art  was  being  examined  for  a 
different  reason,  at  a different  depth,  than  in  the  previous  session, 
boredom  and  apathy  would  quickly  set  in.  With  the  format  retained  from 
one  exemplar  to  the  next,  students  would  soon  understand  the  next  step, 
anticipate  some  of  its  elements,  move  ahead  in  their  understanding,  and 
have  a feeling  of  "closure11  when  the  exploration  of  the  work  was 
brought  to  an  end . 

Third,  a well-defined  format  increased  the  possibility  of  useful- 
ness for  the  exemplar  teaching  units.  Whereas  a gifted  teacher  can 
bring  an  art  work  to  life  in  a variety  of  ways  through  use  of  his  own 
personal  skills,  teaching  materials  that  are  designed  to  have  a wide 
applicability  must  be  clearly  laid  out  for  the  average  teacher  and 
average  classroom. 

The  format  which  was  finally  selected,  after  some  discussion  and 
library  research,  was  that  given  by  Ratner  in  Music;  The  Listener's 
Ar t . Ratner's  outline  seems  uniquely  appropriate  for  the  exemplar 
approach.  Beginning  with  sound  itself  as  the  point  of  departure,  he 
first  dwells  upon  primary  concept s - -those  things  which  the  listener 
would  find  most  obvious  and  most  easy  to  talk  about.  He  then  offers  a 
breakdown  into  secondary  concepts,  which  include  the  usual  elements  of 
music  such  as  rhythm,  melody,  harmony,  texture, and  so  forth.  The 
outline  concludes  with  the  formal  aspects  of  music,  so  that  the  listen- 
er can  again  be  led  back  to  a.  overview,  if  you  will,  of  the  musical 
work,  hopefully  with  increased  depth  and  understanding.  The  outline 
used  for  teaching  musical  exemplars,  based  on  Ratner,  follows. 

THE  CONCEPTUAL  ELEMENTS  OF  MUSIC 
I.  Primary  concepts 


^Ratner,  Leonard  G.,  liusic;  The  Listener rs  Art,  Second  Edition  (New 
York)  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1966,  pp.  3-88. 
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A Qualities  of  soma 

1 Level  of  sol  r.a 

a Definition  pitch,  b igr.  a nd  »o- 

b.  Specific  example  the  ranges*  ^r  compasses  of  voices 
and  instruments 

2 Amount  of  sound 

a Definition  scoring;  the  numrer  of  instruments 

and  vuices 

b Specific  example  the  si^v  and  composition  of 
performing  groups 

3 Color  of  sound 

a Definition  tone  color,  timbre 

b.  Specific  examples 

v i)  In*  t r union t a 1 t m i „ 

(2)  harmonic  color 

4 Strength  of  sound 

a Definition  dynamics 

b Specific  examples 

{ l ) Terrace  dynamics  (sudden  changes  in  degree  of 

loudness ) 

v2)  raduai  increase  or  decrease  (crescendo  or 
doc  re sc undo) 

(3;  Various  degrees  of  subtlety  within  th^  phrase 
Fr  Qualities  of  movement 

1 Pace  of  movement  (tempo) 

2 Regularity  of  mevement  (w). ether  the  pace  remains  the 
same . cr  chcn&es) 

3 Articulation  of  movement  (whe:h--r  movement  is  continuous  j 
cr  separated) 

4 Intensity  cf  movement  LWi.ettur  the  man,  .r  r 1 movement  is 
gentle  cr  vigorous) 

C Points  of  arrival 

1-  Clarity  of  arrival  (whether  pi  intx  of  arrival  are 
clear  or  obscure) 

2 Finality  of  arrival  vthe  degree  to  which  acticr.  is 
completed  ) 

3 Emphasis  of  arrive*!  { the  dvgriv  of  j.wei  with  which 
arrival  is  projected) 
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D.  Interaction  of  movement  and  arrival  (the  creation  of  phases 
of  musical  movement) 

1.  Length  of  phases  of  movement 

a.  Short  or  long 

b.  Equal  or  unequal 

c.  Symmetrical  or  asymmetrical 

2.  Approach  to  the  point  of  arrival 

a.  Steady  approach 

b.  Increase  in  strength 

c.  Decrease  in  strength 

II.  Secondary  concepts 
A.  Rhythm 

1.  Beat 

2 . T empo 

3.  Meter 

a.  Simple 

b.  Compound 

4.  Note  values 

a.  Upbeat 

b.  Downbeat 

c.  Syncopation 

5.  Rhythmic  motives  (patterns) 

6.  Larger  rhythmic  groups 

a.  Phrase 

b.  Period 


B.  Melody 


1.  Melodic  contour 

a.  Definition,  melodic  movement 

b.  Contour  patterns 

(1)  Rising 

(2)  Falling 

(3)  Remaining  on  a level 

(4)  Turning  around  one  or  tio  points 

(5)  Conjunct  motion  (connected) 

(6)  Disjunct  motion  (disconnected) 

(7)  Moving  directly  to  a point 
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c.  Changes  in  direction  within  a melody  compensate  for 
one  another. 

d.  Musical  intervals 

(1)  Used  to  build  melodic  contour 

(2)  Different  sizes  of  musical  intervals  contribute 
to  the  impression  of  movement  within  a motive. 

(3)  Intervals  are  used  to  create  conjunct  and  disjunct 
motion. 

e.  Melodic  apex 

(1)  The  peak  of  melodic  contour 

(2)  Gives  shape  to  a meiedy 

f.  Large-scale  contour 

(1)  Directs  musical  movement 

(2)  Gives  shape  to  passages 

2.  Melodic  motives 

a.  Definition,  the  combination  of  melodic  contour  and 
rhythmic  patterns  or  motives;  phrases  and  periods 
formed  from  melodic  motives 

b.  Number  of  motives 

(1)  Varies  from  composition  to  composition 

(2)  May  be  many  or  few  in  one  work 

c.  Variety  of  motives 

(1)  Varies  from  one  work  to  another 

(2)  There  may  be  a great  variety  of  motives, 
or  they  may  be  quite  similar. 

d.  Relationships  between  motives 

( 1)  Repe t 1 t ion 

(2)  Variation 

(3)  Contrast 

(4)  These  relationships  contribute  to  form. 

3.  Treatment  of  melodic  material 

a.  Definition,  how  a composer  works  with  melody  to 
create  a composition 

b.  Types  of  melodic  matei ial 

(1)  Tune 
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(a)  Complete 

(b)  Symmetrical  (contains  balanced  phrases  and 
periods) 

(c)  Has  a distinctive  contour 

(d)  Has  d is t inct i^e  rhythmic  motives 

(e)  Contains  motives  of  similar  style 
(£)  Has  a small  range;  is  easy  to  sing 

(g)  Most  important:  has  a sense  of  completeness 

of  phrase  relationships 

(2)  Subject  (theme) 

(a)  Part  of  a larger  composition 

(b)  Not  complete  (like  a tune) 

(c)  It  is  a "topic  for  discussion." 

(3)  Figuration 

(a)  No  strong  character  or  profile 

(b)  Carries  musical  movement  forward  through 
a pattern  of  short  tones  of  equal  value 

c.  Ways  of  handling  melodic  material 


(1)  Development 

(a)  The  use  of  melodic  motives  to  bind  a piece 
together 

(b)  Alteration  of  the  original  motive  group 
(make  it  shorter,  longer,  etc.) 

(2)  Sequence 

(a)  Restatement  of  a motive  at  a higher  cr 
lower  pitch  to  extend  the  phrase 

(b)  Uses  melodi'  variation 

(c)  Used  in  the  developmental  process 

(3)  Pictor ialism 

(a)  Use  of  music  to  suggest  literary  ideas, 
emotional  states,  action,  locality 

(b)  Music,  however,  can  have  no  exact  meaning. 

d.  Aspects  of  nelodic  movement  and  arrival 


(P  Definition.  the  relationship  of  melody  to 
movement  and  arrival 
(2)  Contour 

(a)  Relation  to  movement 
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1)  One  point  of  arrival  (the  climax  of  a 
melody)  is  the  maximum  of  action. 

2)  It  can  be  the  peak  of  movement  (the 
upward  or  downward  limit  of  the  melody). 


(b)  Relation  to  arrival 


1)  Another  point  of  arrival  (the  last  tone 
of  the  melody)  is  the  completion  of  the 
thought , 

2)  This  tone  is  the  work’s  final  repose, 
giving  it  a sense  of  completion. 


(3) 


General  interplay  of  movement  and  arrival  in  a 
piece;  relationship  to  melody 


(a)  The  presentation  of  a melody  is  felt  as  a 
stable  point. 

(b)  The  development  of  melodic  motives  represents 
greater  intensity  of  movement. 


C.  Texture 


1.  Definition.  the  total  effect  of  many  lines  together;  the 
action  of  component  parts  or  voices 

2.  Types  of  texture 

a.  Homophonic 

(1)  Consists  of  melody  and  accompaniment 

(2)  All  voices  have  the  same  rhythmic  pattern 
( isometric) . 

b.  Monophonic,  one  Line  of  music 

c.  Polyphonic 

(1)  Consists  of  several  voices,  with  separate, 
independent  lines 

(2)  All  voices  are  of  equal  importance  (counterpoint). 

(3)  Imitation 
(b)  Round 

(3)  Phrase  structure 

(a)  In  homophonic  texture,  a break  (caesura) 
occurs  at  the  end  of  a phrase. 

(b)  In  polyphonic  texture 

1)  Individual  caesuras  are  covered  by 
movement  in  ocher  parts. 

2)  There  are  no  phrase  endings. 
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d,  Give  and  take 

(1)  Basically  a homophonic  texture,  with  elements 
of  counterpoint 

(2)  Tone  quality  (instrumental  color)  aff  its  the 
homophonic  and  polyphonic  aspects  of  compositions. 

D.  Harmony 

1.  Tonal  center 

a.  Definition  No.  1.  a combination  of  tones,  acting  to 
give  the  impression  of  a tonal  center 

b.  Definition  No.  2.  the  assertion  of  one  tone  over 
others  in  a work 

c.  Tonic  note.  the  central  tone  (tonal  center)  in  a work 

d.  Means  of  assertion  to  establish  a tonal  center 

(1)  First  impression.  the  tone  occurs  first  in  the 
me  lody 

(2)  Frequency.  the  tone  occurs  often 

(3)  Length.  the  tone  is  longer  than  the  others 

(4)  Final  impression.  the  tone  is  last  in  the  work 

2.  Stability  and  instability 

a.  Stability  and  instability  are  created  by  tone 
combinations . 

b.  The  qualities  of  these  two  terms  are  relative. 

(1)  Stability  implies 

(a)  A feeling  of  rest;  poise 

(b)  Consonance 

(c)  Arrival  in  harmony 

(2)  Instability  implies 

(a)  Motion;  restlessness 

(b)  Dissonance 

(c)  Movement  in  harmony 

c.  The  degree  of  stability  differs  for  various  intervals. 

(1)  The  tritone,  for  instance,  is  very  unstable. 

(2)  The  position  of  intervals  in  the  harmonic  series 
is  linked  with  stability  and  instability, 

d.  Other  concepts 
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(1)  Progression  from  the  leading  tone  to  tonic  note 

(2)  Leading-tone  harmonies 

(3)  Tension -resolution  formula 

(4)  Interaction  of  harmony  and  rhythm  to  build 
phrase  structure 

3,  Key  and  scale 

a.  Definition.  a series  of  relationships  in  which  not 
all  notes  are  of  equal  importance 

b.  Tonic 

(1)  The  central  note  of  a group  of  tones;  a point 
of  reference 

(2)  Function  in  a scale 

(a)  Lower  tonic;  point  of  departure 

(b)  Upper  tonic:  point  of  arrival 

(3)  Other  notes  depend  on  the  tonic  for  their 
relative  positions. 

(4)  The  tonic  depends  on  other  tones,  however,  for 
clarification  and  support. 

c.  Major  scale 

(1)  An  rrrangement  of  whole  and  half  steps 

(2)  Characterized  by  its  strong  ability  to  define 
a tonic 

d.  Minor  scale 

(1)  Its  ability  to  define  a tonic  is  less  strong 
than  chat  of  the  major  scale. 

(2)  The  minor  third  provides  the  characteristic 
color  of  the  minor  key. 

(3)  Types  of  minor  (differing  according  to  their 
arrangements  of  whole  and  half  steps) 

(a)  Natural  (diatonic) 

(b)  Harmonic 

(c)  Melodic 

e.  Modes 


f . 

Other  systems  of  tones 

for  musical 

composition 

CD 

Chromatic  scale: 

consist?  of 

half  steps,  only 

(2) 

Whole-tone  scale: 

consists  of 

whole  steps,  Only 

O) 

Atona 1 ity 
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(a) 

All  in 

tervals  are  equal. 

(b) 

There 

is 

no 

half /whole -s tep  interaction 

(c) 

There 

is 

no 

tonal  center. 

(d) 

There 

is 

no 

tens  ion -re  solution . 

4.  Chords 

a.  Definition. 


the  combination  of  three  or  more 


£ if feren t 

ton 

es  in  a group 

a) 

Not  a 

na 

tural  system 

(2) 

Rat  he 

r , 

an  amplification  o 

f a single  line  of 

mus  ic 

Qua 

1 it ies 

of 

s ound . C hord  s 

are 

certain  combinations 

in  Western 

music,  which  became 

standardized  because 

the 

sound  s 

of 

s ^me  combir.a  ti 

ions 

were  felt  to  be  more 

sat 

is  facto 

ry 

than  sounds  of 

other  combinations. 

Move me n t 

a) 

Compo 

sets  could  create 

harmonic  progressions 

(move men 

ts)  with  certai 

In  c 

hords . 

(2) 

This 

led 

to  the  system 

of 

key  definition. 

Harmonic  point  of  arrival 

(1)  Construction  of  chords.  Chords  are  built  from 
three  tones--a  root,  a third,  and  a fifth, 

(2)  Chords  contain  consonant  sounds  frequently. 

(3)  Chords  usually  contain  a perfect  fifth. 

(4)  Chords  can  represent  the  tonic  note  if  approached 
by  the  tritone. 

Types  of  chords 

(1)  Major  triad 

(a)  Contains  three  notes 

1)  The  middle  note  is  a major  third  above 
the  1 owe  s t . 

2)  The  outer  notes  form  a perfect  fifth. 

(b)  How  it  sounds:  compact}  well  blended; 

sonorous;  sweet:  "the  most  perfect 

embodiment  of  harmonic  balance,  coherence, 
and  fullness" 

(2)  Minor  triad 
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(3)  Contains  a minor  third  above  the  lowest 
note  in  the  triad 

(b)  How  ic  sounds:  "not  as  bold  and  bright  as.,, 

the  major  tr iad . . . somewha t darker  and  rather 
clouded  in  of feet ...  lends  itself  to  tragic 
qualities  of  expression" 

(3)  Diminished  triad 

(a)  Definition.  a triad  in  which  the  fifth  is 
smaller  than  the  perfect  fifth 

(b)  How  it  sounds,  "a  hard,  compact  kind  of 
dissonant  quality" 

(c)  Movement.  used  to  carry  movement  forward 

1)  Reason:  it  contains  the  tritone, 

2)  it  is  not  a point  of  arrival. 

(4)  Augmented  triad 

(a)  Definition,  a triad  in  which  the  fifth  is 
larger  than  the  perfect  fifth 

(b)  How  it  sounds,  "rich,  perhaps  a bit 
oversweet,  suggesting  nostalgia  or  a 
poignant  turn  of  feeling ...  unstable , but  not 
strongly  dissonant" 

(5)  Seventh  chord 

(a)  Definition.  a four-note  chord,  with  the 
interval  of  a seventh  between  its  two 
outer  tones 

(b)  Movement 

1)  It  is  dissonant  in  sound. 

2)  Thus,  it  serves  for  purposes  of  musical 
movement . 

g.  Importance  of  chord  types.  They  give  different  aspects 
to  mus ic 1 

(1)  A piece  with  many  major  chords  gives  a stable 
e f f ec  t . 

(2)  A piece  with  seventh  chorda,  ninth  chords,  and 
tritones  gives  the  impression  of  restlessness 
and  motion. 


3.  Cadences 

a.  Definition,  chord  progressions  used  to  create  harmonic 
effects  of  arrival,  consisting  primarily  of  a 
relationship  between  tonic  and  dominant  chords 
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(1)  Tonic  chord.  a chord  built  from  the  first  degree 
of  the  scale 

(2)  Dominant  chord.  a chord  built  from  the  fifth 
degree  of  the  scale 

b.  Types  of  cadences 

(1)  Authentic  cadence 

(a)  Definition.  a progression  from  the  dominant 
to  the  tonic  chord  (V-I),  w. ih  both  chords 
in  rcot  position 

(b)  This  cadence  has  the  effect  of  completion, 
like  the  end  of  a sentence. 

1)  It  is  found  at  the  ends  of  musical 
periods . 

2)  It  occurs  at  the  conclusion  of  most 
compos itions  . 

(2)  Half  cadence 

(a)  Definition,  a pause  on  the  dominant  chord 
(V) 

(b)  This  cadence  is  a partial  ending, 

1)  It  is  a point  of  rest  in  a musical 
period . 

2)  It  is  like  a comma  or  a semicolon  in 
a sentence . 

3)  It  is  an  incomplete  harmonic  statement. 

(3)  Deceptive  cadence 

(a)  Definition,  a progression  from  the 
dominant  to  a chord  other  than  the  tonic; 
typically,  motion  from  the  dominant  to  the 
submediant  (V-Vi) 

(b)  This  cadence  appears  at  the  end  of  a period 
in  place  of  an  authentic  cadence. 

(c)  Effect  on  the  listener 

1)  By  substituting  an  unanticipated 
chord  in  place  of  the  tonic,  the 
listener  is  deceived. 

2)  The  listener  hears  the  surprise  of  an 
unexpected  sound . 

3)  By  avoiding  arrival,  the  composer 

■ maintains  and  increases  musical  momentum. 

4)  The  use  of  harmonic  suspense  through  the 
deceptive  cadence  gives  greater  point  to 
a later  authentic  cadence. 
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(4)  Plagal  cadence 

(a)  Definition,  a progression  from  the 
subdominant  to  the  tonic  chord  (IV-I) 
in  root  position 

(b)  This  cadence  represents  an  afterthought. 

1)  It  helps  provide  a transition  from 
artistic  experience  to  the  realities 
of  life. 

2)  It  brings  movement  to  a state  of  quiet. 

(c)  Effect  on  the  listener.  It  has  a settling, 
calming  effect, 

c.  Relationship  of  cadences  to  phrase  structure 

(1)  Qnes t ion -and -answer  relationship,  half  cadence 
to  authentic  cadence 

(2)  Complimentary  and  balancing,  a series  of 
cadential  formulas,  which  keep  the  action  going 
in  an  orderly  way  (especially  in  18th  century 
mus ic) 

6.  Distribution  of  tonal  centers;  modulation 

a.  Modulations,  shifts  of  tonal  center  (V*ey)  during  a 
piece  to  keep  up  interest 

(1)  Types:  gradual;  abrupt 

(2)  Function:  to  give  large-scale  contour  to  long 

works 

b.  Methods  of  modulation 

(1)  Make  a new  tone  so  prominent  that  it  takes  on  the 
aspect  of  a tonal  center. 

(2)  Make  cadences  in  the  new  key;  begin  and  end  in 
the  "home"  key. 

(3)  Gradual  modulation 

(a)  Introduce  a foreign  tone  (one  that  does  not 
belong  in  the  principal  key). 

(b)  This  leads  to  the  new  key. 

(c)  More  and  more  tones  point  toward  this  new 
key. 

(d)  Then,  make  a strong  cadence  to  the  new  key. 

(4)  Sudden  modulation.  The  effect  is  striking  and 
bold,  often  with  brilliant  color  contrasts, 

E.  Form 

1.  Definition.  a plan,  pattern,  or  formula  which  organizes 
the  effects  of  movement  and  arrival  on  a large  scale 
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a.  The  general  blueprint  of  a piece 

(1)  The  appearance  of  themes 

(2)  The  order  of  themes 

(3)  The  order  of  keys,  sections,  and  movements 

b.  Continuity;  climax;  balance 

c.  Statement  answered  by  counter s tatement 

d.  Detail  functions  in  relation  to  this  pattern 

(1)  "The  function  of  each  gesture  in  the  overall 
scheme  will  make  itself  felt." 

(2)  The  type  of  detail  is  not  fixed,  but  is 
individual  to  each  composer  and  to  each  piece; 
it  includes: 

(a)  The  amount  of  variation  and  contrast 

(b)  Repetitions 

(1)  Where  they  occur 

(2)  How  many  there  are 

(c)  Digressions  (and  nondigressions) 

(d)  How  to  begin  and  end 

2.  Possible  relationships  between  statement  and 
counterstatement 


S tat  erne n t 


Possible  coun ter s ta tements 


1. 

Motive 

a . 

Repetition  of  the  motive 

b. 

Variation  of  the  motive 

c . 

Contrast 

2. 

Melody 

a . 

Repetition  of  the  melody 

b. 

Use  of  a contrasting  melody 

3. 

Half  cadence 

a . 

Authentic  cadence 

4.  Tonal  center 
or  key 


5.  Phrase 


a.  Contrasting  key 

b.  Return  to  the  home  key,  as 
a counters tatement  to  the 
contrasting  key 

a.  Answering  phrasa  of 
comparable  length,  giving 
rise  to  symmetrical 
construe  t ion 

b.  Answering  phrase  (or 
phrases)  of  markedly 
different  length,  giving 
rise  to  nonsymme tr ical 
construction 
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3.  Types  of  form  (ways  in  which  music  extends  itself  in  time) 

a.  Sectional  structure 

(1)  Definition.  the  addition  of  well-defined  phrases 
and  periods  to  the  original  statement 

(2)  Characteristics 

(a)  Clearly  marked  phrases  and  periods 

(b)  Well-defined  points  of  arrival 

(c)  Phases  of  movement  of  approximately  the 
same  length 

(d)  A sense  of  balance  and  clear-cut  outlines 

(e)  The  principal  musical  interest  lies  within 
fixed  limits. 

(f)  The  melodic  material  used  is  valuable  for 
itself,  not  for  what  will  happen  to  it. 

(g)  The  work  is  neatly  organized  in  distinct 
sections  . 

(3)  Typical  works  with  sectional  structure 

(a)  Dances 

(b)  Marches 

(c)  Songs 

(d)  Theme  and  variations 

(4)  Specific  forms 

(a)  Two-part  structure  (AB) 

1)  Statement  and  counter s tatement 

2)  Perfect  symmetry  and  balance 

3)  One  phrase  answered  by  another  phrase 

4)  A half  cadence  answered  by  an  authentic 
cadence 

5)  Sonata  form 

(b)  Three-part  structure  (ABA) 

1)  Brings  back  the  first  part  of  the  piece 
at  the  end 

2)  Rounds  off  the  form  more  completely 

3)  Accompanied  by  a return  of  the  original 
melody  (binding  effect  of  melodic 
repetition) 

4)  May  be  on  sm'H  or  broad  scale 

5)  Uniformity;  many  strong  points  of 
arrival;  evenly  spaced 

b.  Continuous  structure 
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(1)  Definition.  to  spin  out  movement  continuously, 

without  clearly  marked  articulations  (breaks) 

(2)  Characteristics 

(a)  Little  uniformity 

(b)  Few  strong  points  of  arrival 

(c)  Points  of  arrival  are  not  evenly  spaced. 

(3)  Modes  of  organization 

(a)  The  rise  and  fall  of  dynamic  intensity 

(b)  The  interweaving  of  motives  or  of  statement 
and  counter  statement 

(c)  The  maintenance  of  a steady,  unbroken  flow 
of  time 

The  foregoing  outline  based  on  Ratner  contains  an  excessive  atten- 
tion to  details  of  harmony,  reflecting  what  is  probably  an  excessive 
emphasis  in  the  book  itself.  (In  an  introductory  course,  a discussion 
of  world  tonal  systems  and  other  general  topics  would  seem  more 
appropriate.)  In  the  course  of  doing  the  exemplar  analyses,  harmony 
was,  of  course,  discussed  in  great  detail.  However,  inclusion  of  all 
the  detailed  definitions  of  chords  and  cadences  (;>ee  D-4-e  and  D-5-b) 
in  the  outline  itself  appeared,  in  retrospect,  to  have  been  unnecessary. 
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Elements  Approach;  Bas 1c  Concepts  (pp.  16-30) 

Initial  experimentation  with  the  use  of  exemplar  units  in  the 
classroom  revealed  that  students  were  not  adequately  prepared  to  deal 
with  this  approach.  Basic  knowledge  was  lacking,  and  when  attempts  were 
made  to  _each  these  basics  within  the  exemplar  unit,  the  results  were 
frustration  and  discouragement  for  both  teacher  and  students.  Prelim- 
inary units  were,  therefore,  constructed  whose  purposes  were  to  intro- 
duce students  to  rudimentary  concepts  and  terminology,  and  to  help 
establish  good  habits  of  listening.  These  units  were  built  around 
part  I--Primary  Concepts--of  the  outline  Conceptual  Elements  of  Music 
followed  in  the  exemplar  units.  Teaching  materials  were  selected  for 
helping  students  understand  quality  of  sound:  level,  amount,  and 

color.  Teaching  units  were  created  around  qualities  of  movement  and 
arrival.  Since  ability  to  follow  a musical  score  gave  the  students  a 
great  advantage,  teaching  units  on  notation  were  developed.  A listening 
chart  was  created  and  used  in  class. 


Suggested  Pr e 1 iminary  Units  for  Music 


1.  Students  should  be  as  familiar  as  possible  with  the  typical  sound 
and  capabilities  of  all  the  orchestral  instruments. 

2.  The  teacher  should  attempt  to  differentiate  briefly  between  noise 
and  music,  without  excluding  the  possibility  of  some  very  inter- 
esting sounds  being  included  in  the  realm  of  music. 


a.  Play  some  screaming  sounds  from  popular  records. 

b.  Play  train  whistle  noises  and  other  types,  available  from 
stereo  demonstration  records. 

c.  Play  some  unusual  sounds  from  nonwestern  pieces. 

3.  Do  some  experimentation  with  a single  musical  line:  play  the  sane 

line  many  different  ways,  each  time  changing  one  quality  of  sound. 


a.  Simple.  Change  one  factor.  Ex:  single  tones,  played  very 

high,  very  low. 

b.  Complex.  Change  two  or  more  factors.  Ex:  (Underlined  factor 

is  the  changed  one.) 

(1)  High  and  staccato;  low  and  staccato 

(2)  High  and  legato;  1 ow  and  legato 

(3)  High,  staccato,  loud;  low,  staccato,  loud 

(4)  High,  legato,  loud;  low,  legato,  loud 

(5)  High  staccato,  sof t ; low,  staccato,  soft 

(6)  High,  legato,  soft;  low,  legato,  soft  Etc.,  etc.... 

1.  Long-range  objectives,  perhaps  on  eight-year  plan.  Order  of 
teaching  musical  principles: 


a . 

b. 

c . 

d. 

e . 


Qualities  of  sound  (basic) 

Movement"}  , _ . 

Arrival  J ($|§lgf  2^efnt  throu*h  tlme  wlth  3 
Consonance  and  dissonance 
Phrase  structure 


beginning, 
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f.  Texture 

g.  Rhylhm 

h.  Harmonic  action 

i.  Form 


2.  Justification  for  order  of  teaching  musical  principles:  Ratner, 

Leonard  G.  Music--The  Listener1 s Art  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book 

Company j Inc.,  1957),  p.v. 

"We  start  with  the  listener's  reaction  to  music.  First,  we  listen. 
What  arp-  i-hp  immpHiatp  i rrprp.^ft  1 nn^  ? [ ital . m ine  ] Sound  itself, 

its  strength  (sensory),  its  color,  then  the  movement  of  sound,  how 
it  is  set  in  motion,  its  pace,  its  regularity,  ho^  it  reaches  a 
point  of  arrival  (formal).  These  effects  carry  expressive  values 
(expressive);  they  become  our  first  criteria.  Thus,  at  the  very 
outset,  the  listener  can  interpret  his  impressions  in  nontechnical 
terms . " 


3.  Qualities  of  sotcid.  Justification  for  beginning  with  this: 

a.  Will  catch  student*1  attention 

b.  Fairly  easy  to  hear 

c.  Great  variety  of  sounds:  insures  enough  teaching  material, 

without  having  to  get  technical 

d.  Many  examples  available 

e.  Abundant  short  examples,  removable  from  context 

f.  Great  differences  in  sound  between  various  periods  of  music, 
if  approach  is  a historical  one  or  a stylistic  one 

4.  Qualities  of  sound.  Principal  categories: 

a.  Registration  (high,  medium,  low) 

b.  Articulation  (staccato,  legato) 

c.  Timbre  (color  of  instruments;  of  voices) 

d.  Amount  (~hin , full) 

e.  Dynamics  (loud,  soft) 

f.  Type  of  orchestration 

g.  Quality  (brilliant,  dull) 

h.  Range  (pitch  range;  dynamic  range) 

i.  Contrast  of  many  factors.  (Types:  Sequential,  following  one 

upon  the  other;  simultaneous,  together  ) 

j.  Homogeneous  (blend) 

5.  Qualities  of  sound.  Four  principal  types  used  here: 


a.  Registration  (includes  range);  level  of  sound 

b.  Amount  of  sound  (includes  articulation) 

c.  Dynamics  (strength  of  sound) 

d.  Ti  bre  (color  or  quality  of  sound) 


Registration 

High.  Mendels sohn-Barthol Jy , Felix,  A Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
Scherzo,  Op.  61,  N u.  1. 
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a . 

Center  of  gravity  very  high 

b. 

Bass 

line  unimportant 

c. 

Use 

of  instruments  in  high  ranges: 

(i) 

Flute  prominent  throughout 

(2) 

mm.  258-273:  repeated  high  tones  in  violin  I 

melody  in  flute  and  clarinet 

against  main 

(3) 

mm.  296-323:  viola  and  cello  high  in  unison, 

I and  II  in  rapid  sixteenth -note  figure. 

with  violin 

2.  Low.  Liszt,  Franz,  Les  Preludes.  Score , p.  25-26;  recotM,  one 
inch  in  from  band  2. 

a.  nm.  109-118:  low  cello,  supported  by  low  clarinet. 

b 

3.  Low » Beethovan,  Ludwig  van,  Symphony  No.  3 in  E major,  Op.  55 
(e. f,EroicaM).  Second  movement,  mm.  1-8. 

a.  Fitch  low  for  all  instruments  (strings  only,  here): 

(1)  Violin  I.  Melody  on  G and  D strings  (lowest  strings) 

(2)  Violin  II.  Mostly  on  G string  (lowest  string) 

(3)  Viola.  Plays  entirely  on  C string  (lowest  string) 

(4)  Cello.  Fairly  low 

(5)  Bass.  Independent  part  (different  from  cellos);  growling 
sound  or  appogiaturas  (very  noticeable  in  Walter  record 
recommended) . 

4.  Middle  to  high.  Bartok,  Bela,  "Ostinato,"  Mikrokosmos , Book  6, 

No.  140. 

a.  General  level  is  middle  to  high. 

b.  Occasional  contrasts.  Low  sections: 

(1)  mm.  5-7 

(2)  mm.  17-19 

c.  Some  abrupt  shifts: 

(1)  High  to  low  (m,  92,  m.  116) 

(2)  Low  to  high  (m.  104,  m.  126,  m.  137) 

(3)  These  cross  over  a steady  "middle-level"  flow  (mm.  51-60) 

d.  General  descent,  high  to  low,  at  end  (mm.  151-167) 

5.  Contrast  between  low  and  high  (gradual).  Liszt,  Franz,  Les  Preludes, 
mm.  3-9. 

e.  mm.  3-4:  low  strings  (cello  and  bass  In  octaves) 

b.  mm.  5-6:  higher  scrings  (viola  and  violin  I and  II)  in  middle 

range , 

c.  mm.  6-9:  high  winds  (three  flutes,  two  clarinets,  two 

ba  ssoons) . 


(3)  mm.  77-80 

(4)  mm.  92-95 
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6,  Wide  range.  Brahms,  Johannes,  Symphony  No.  1 in  C minor.  Op.  68. 
First  novement,  mm.  1-9. 

a.  Includes  low,  middle,  high  playing  simultaneously: 

(1)  Low.  Bass  line  on  pedal  point 

(a)  Double  bass 

(b)  Timpani 

(c)  Contrabassoon 

(d)  Two  horns  on  sustained  tone 

(2)  Middle 

(a)  Viola 

(b)  Cgllo  (though  in  high  cello  range) 

(c)  E horn  (check  this^-not  sure) 

(3)  High 

(a)  Violin  I 

(b)  Woodwinds 

7.  Wide  range.  Beethoven,  Ludwig  van,  Symphony  No. 5 in  C minor,  Op. 

67.  Second  movement. 

a.  Wide  range  through  entire  movement 

b.  Beginning.  Low  level: 

(1)  mm,  1-8 

(2)  Low  strings 

(a)  Viola,  cello  (melody) 

(b)  Double  bass  (p izz . accompaniment) 

c.  Each  section  is  on  one  level; 

(1)  mm.  1-8;  low  register 

(2)  mm.  8-10:  medium  register 

(a)  Repeats  mm.  6*8 

(b)  Now  in  violin  I and  II,  instead  of  lower  strings 
(viola  and  cello) 

(3)  mm.  10-15:  high  register 

(a)  Repetition,  with  extension 

(b)  In  winds,  with  flute  predominant 

d.  Sharp  contrasts  within  sections,  mm.  123-147  (second  variation 
transition  between  its  A and  B sections): 
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(1)  mm.  123-132:  string  accompaniment  in  low  register,  with 

"A"  part  of  the  theme  appearing  successively  in  different 
registers. 

(a)  Medium  register  (mm.  127-129;  clarinet  solo) 

(b)  Low  register  (mm.  129-131;  bassoon  solo) 

(c)  High  register  (mm.  131  ff.j  flute  solo) 

(2)  mm.  133-146:  High  register 

a.  Winds  only;  flute  predominant 

b.  Bottom  drops  out  (i.e.,  no  bass  support) 

(3)  mm.  146-147:  brief  medium  register  section 

(«#)  Transition  to  major  section  of  full  orchestra,  with 
brass  (trumpets)  predominant. 

(b)  Drops  down  an  octave  to  a pair  of  horns,  alone  in 
octaves . 

(4)  Other  similar  examples; 

(a)  mm.  158-166 

(b)  mm.  176-184 

Outline  of  second  movement  form.  For  teacher  use,  only  theme 
and  variations: 


Theme 


1-49 

mm.  5»0-98 
mm.  98-170 


Variation  1 
Variation  2 
Variation  3 (minor)  mm.  170-185 
Variation  4 (canon)  mm.  185-204 
Coda  i.jn.  205-247 


Amount  of  Sound 

1,  Thin,  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy , Felix,  A Midsummer  Night* s Dream. 
Scherzo,  Op.  61,  No.  1, 

a.  mm.  1-6 

(1)  Scoring  very  spare 

(2)  Extensive  use  of  winds  (paired  woodwinds:  flute, 

clarinet,  bassoon) 

(3)  Seldom  is  full  orchestra  employed. 


b.  Use  of  solo  instrument,  completely  unsupported  by  accompani- 
ment (mm.  93-98:  violin  I alone);  or  solo  instrument  lightly 
accompanied  (mm.  339-371:  long  flute  solo,  with  very  sketchy 
orchestral  accompaniment.) 
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c.  Rapid  passage  of  material  between  solo  instruments  (mm.  151-159 
sixteenth  note  figure;  clarinet  to  flut^  to  violin  I to  viola). 

d.  Staccato  articulation 

(1)  mm.  1-16:  woodwinds;  rapid  s tacca t o tonguing,  typical 

of  whole  piece. 

(2)  mm.  129-132:  strings  p izz . to  support  wind  staccato. 

(3)  pass im. : bass  line  is  often  pizz . , to  give  lightness-- 

but  this  is  not  especially  audible  in  the  record. 

(4)  m.  338-end:  flute  solo  stacca to  in  various  registers. 

2.  Full.  Brahms,  Johannes,  Symphony  No.  1 in  C minor,  Op.  68.  First 
movement,  mm.  1-9. 

a.  Whole  orchestra 

b.  Much  doubling 

(1)  Woodwind  unisons 

(2)  String  multiple  octaves  (violin  I and  II,  cello) 

c.  Legato  articulation 

(1)  Two  simultaneous  legato  lines  (ascending  and  descending) 

(2)  Note : "Legato"  is  marked  in  the  score,  to  emphasize  the 

smooth  quality  of  the  lines 

3.  Variation:  thin  to  full.  Bartok,  Bela,  "Ostinato,"  Mikrokosmos , 

Book  6,  No.  140. 

a.  Thin  at  beginning  (mm.  1-7;  ostinato  figure) 

b.  Gradual  increase  and  decrease  several  times: 

(1)  mm.  8-16 

(2)  mm.  20-28 

(3)  mm.  32-59,  etc. 

c.  Full  at  end 

(1)  mm.  137-150  is  climax 

(2)  Then  decrease 

4.  Wide  variation.  Beethoven,  Ludwig  van,  Symphony  No.  5 in  C minor, 
Op.  67.  Second  movement 

a.  Alternates  between  full  and  thin 

b.  Often,  on}y  a few  instruments: 

(1)  mm.  131-143 

(a)  Winds  only 

(b)  Total  of  only  four  instruments: 

o 
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1)  Flute  I 

2)  Oboe  I 

3)  Clarinet  I 

4)  Clarinet  II 

c.  Occasionally,  full  orchestra  for  long  period: 

(1)  mm.  114-123 

(2)  mm.  147-156 

(a)  Full  orchestra 

(b)  Total  of  13  woodwind,  brass,  timpani 

(c)  Large  ctring  orchestra,  including  triple  stops 

Dynamics 

1.  Soft.  Mendel ssohn -Bartholdy , Felix,  A Midsummer  Night 's  Dream, 
Scherzo,  Op.  61,  No.  1 

a,  Soft  throughout,  with  only  a few  crescendo  and  forte  passages. 

2.  Loud.  Brahms,  Johannes,  Symphony  No.  1 in  C minor,  Op.  68,  First 
movement,  mm.  1-9 

a.  Marked  forte 

b.  Instruments  scored  in  their  sonorous  ranges  to  sound  loud 

c.  Massed  orchestral  forces  accent  desired  quality  of  loudness 

3.  Vary.  Beethoven,  Ludwig  van,  Symphony  No.  5 in  C minor,  Op.  67. 
Second  movement 


a.  Different  dynamics  identified  with  amount: 

(1)  Few  instruments:  soft  (mm.  123-147) 

(2)  Many  instruments:  loud  (mm.  147-156) 

4.  Vary.  Bart ok,  Bela.  "Ostinato,"  Mikrokosmos  t Book  6,  No.  140. 


a.  Contrasts  between  forte  and  piano: 

(1)  Some  are  sharp  and  sudden 

(a)  m.  I (forte  to  piano) 

(b)  m,  10  (piano  to  forte) 

(2)  Some  are  gradual 

(a)  mm.  32-60  (crescendo,  then  desc^escendo) 


Contrasts 


(1) 

(2) 


Sof  t , 
Loud , 


between: 

foil  sounding  (mm. 
thin  (mm.  81-91) 


62-73) 
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5.  Gradual  increase  (large-scale  crescendo  by  adding  instruments). 
Ravel,  Maurice,  Bolero.  (Page  and  measure  numbers  refer  to  the 
Durand  score.) 


Page 

Measure 

Instruments  added 

Dynamic  level 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Snare  drum,  viola,  cello 
rhythmic  figure) 

Solo  FLUTE  (melody) 

(ostinato 

PP 

PP 

3 

1 

Flute  II  (ostinato) 

PP 

3 

3 

Solo  CLARINET  (melody) 

_P 

4 

7 

Harp  (ostinato) 

P 

5 

1 

Solo  BASSOON  (melody) 

mp 

7 

2 

Eb  CLARINET 

(Note.  No  real  increase 
instruments,  yet,  because 
has  dropped  out  after  his 

in  number  of 
each  soloist 
solo. ) 

P 

9 

3 

Bassoon  I and  II  alternate  (replace  flute 

on  ostinato) 

mp 

Also.  Violin  II  (divisi  a 4.  pizz.) 

P 

Double  Bass 

P 

9 

5 

OBOE  D'AMORE  (melody) 

mp 

11 

5 

Horn,  violin  I (ostinato) 

P 

11 

7 

High  FLUTE  and  muted  TRUMPET  in  octaves 

(melody) 

pp; 

mp 

13 

7 

Muted  trumpet,  low  flute 

mp; 

P 

14 

1 

TENOR  SAXOPHONE  (melody) 

mp 

16 

1 

Oboe  and  English  horn 

P 

16 

3 

S0PRANIN0  SAX  (later  to  SOPRANO  SAX)  on 

melody 

mp 

18 

3 

Rhythm:  Flute,  horn,  bass,  clarinet. 

bassoon 

mp; 

mf 

19 

1 

Melody:  PICCOLO  I and  II,  HORN,  CELESTE 

pp 

23 

1 

Rhythm:  All  strings,  three  muted  trumpets, 

horn,  bassoon 

mf 

23 

3 

Melody:  OBOE,  OBOE  D'AMORE.  ENGLISH  HORN. 

CLARINET  I and  II  (octaves) 

mf 

27 

3 

Rhythm;  Various  instruments 

mf 

28 

1 

Melody:  TROMBONE 

mf 

32 

1 

Rhythm;  Various  instruments 

f 

32 

3 

Melody:  TENOR  SAX,  CIARINET  I and  II 

(octaves),  ENGLISH  HORN,  OBOE  I and  II 
(thirds),  PICCOLO,  FLUTE  I and  II  (,.hirds) 

f 

ETC. , ETC. , ETC 


6.  Gradual  decrease  (large-scale  decrescendo  by  subtracting 

instruments).  Tscha ikowsky , P.,  Symphony  No.  6 in  B minor,  Op.  74 
("Pa th£t ique") . Last  movement,  m.  126  ff. 

mm.  104-126:  short  crescendo;  rapidly  approaches  the  peak, 

which  Tschaikowsky  will  then  decrescendo  to  the  end. 

Methods  of  approach; 
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Dynamic  markings:  cresc . to  f f f (m.  115) 

Raise  pitch:  rising  line  (especially  in  violin  I)  to  a 

very  high  range 

Expand  total  orchestral  range  (see:  m.  116:  polarity  of 

violin  I and  double  basses) 

Add  instruments 


(a) 

(b) 


Start  with  high  strings,  only 


(5) 

(6) 


Add 

; 

1) 

m. 

106: 

; horn  I,  III 

2) 

m. 

108: 

flute  I,  oboe  I,  II,  clarinet  I 

horn  II,  IV 

3) 

m. 

109 

flute  II 

4) 

m . 

110 

flute  III 

5) 

m. 

111 

bassoon  I,  II,  trumpet  I 

6) 

m . 

112 

trumpet  II 

7 )' 

m . 

114 

trombone  III 

8) 

m . 

115 

tuba,  timpani,  trombone  II 

9) 

m . 

120 

trombone  I 

ito 

e pe 

sante  playing  style  (marked  in  score) 

Faster  notes  at  peak 
Total  instrumentation  at  peak. 


Approximately  75: 


a) 

FI ute  s -3 

(9) 

Timpan i- 1 

(2) 

Oboes-2 

(10) 

Tam- tarn- 1 

(3) 

Clarinets -2 

(11) 

Violin  1-12-16 

(4) 

Ba  s soons -2 

(12) 

Violin  11-12-16 

(5) 

Horns-4 

(13) 

Violas -8-10 

(6) 

Trumpet  s-2 

(14) 

Cel los -10-12 

(7) 

Trombones-3 

(15) 

Double  Bass-8 

(8) 

Tuba- 1 

Methods  of  gradual  decrease 

a> 

Gradually  drop 

instruments 

(2) 

Reduce  speed  of 

notes  and  tempo 

(3) 

Reduce  dynamic 

level  from  f f f to 

PPPP 

(4) 

Use  mutes 

(5) 

Many  rests  and 

pauses 

(8) 

From  high  to  low:  use  instruments  in  low  ranges, 

as  low-pitched 

instruments . 

(7) 

Employ  dark  timbres 

(8)  Reduce  total  orchestral  range  from  distantly  spaced  to 
close  spacing. 

Detail ing 

(1)  mm.  126-137 


o 
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(a)  Double  bass  less  active  (sustained  tone,  only) 

(b)  Trombone:  reduce  their  numbers,  and  drop  out 

(c)  Horn:  reduce  their  numbers 

(d)  Trumpet:  drop  altogether 

(e)  Oboe;  flute:  retain  for  4 mm,,  then  drop 

(2)  mm,  137-146 

(a)  Trombone  and  tuba  choir,  only  (reduce  dynamics  from 
2.  t0  PPPPP) 


(3)  mm.  147-end 

(a)  Begin  with  medium-sized  group  of  instruments,  but 
not  in  their  characteristic  ranges: 


1) 

2 flutes:  low  range 

2) 

2 oboes:  low 

range 

3) 

2 clarinets: 

low  range 

4) 

2 bassoons: 

neutral  middle  range 

5) 

2 horns:  low 

rangu 

6) 

2 trombones: 

middle  range 

7) 

Violin  I and 

II:  middle  range;  alternate  with 

8) 

Viola  and  cello:  middle  range 

9) 

Double  bass : 

middle  range 

(b)  Effect  is  weaker  than  before  (less  brilliant) 

(c)  Decrescendo  by  dropping  instruments: 


1) 

2) 

3) 

4) 

5) 

6) 


m.  151:  drop ; 2 flutes,  2 oboes,  2 trombones 

Use  lower  ranges:  2 clarinets,  2 bassoons 

m.  153:  drop ; 1 horn 

m,  154:  drop ; violin  I and  II 

m.  155:  drop ; 2 clarinets,  1 horn 

m,  159:  drop ; violas 

m,  163:  drop ; 2 bassoons 


only  cello  and  double  bass  remain 


(d)  Other  methods  of  decrescendo,  after  most  instruments 
have  dropped  out 


1)  m.  152  (clarinet):  lower  pitch  right  before 

dropping  out  ♦ 

2)  m.  156  (cello) : weaken  sound  by  d ivis i and  by 

alternating  small  groups 

3)  m.  165  (double  bass) : weaken  strength  of  sound 

with  pizz.  and  rests 

T Imbre 

1.  Brilliant.  Bach,  J.  S.,  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  2.  Third  move- 
ment, mm.  1-57.  (Short  movement;  whole  movement  may  be  played, 

^ if  desired.) 
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a.  Instrumentation:  use  of  Baroque  high  trumpet  as  soloist  in  high 

range . 

(1)  Trills 

(2)  Rapid  figuration 

(3)  Repeated  notes 

(4)  Piercing  tone  quality 

(5)  Articulation:  sharp  staccato  tonguing 

b.  Contrast  between  sections  with  trumpet  and  those  without 
trumpet  increase  sense  of  brilliance. 

(1)  mm.  1-26:  with  trumpet 

(2)  mm.  27-40:  without  trumpet 

(3)  mm.  41-57:  with  trumpet 

2.  Brilliant.  Beethoven,  Ludwig  van,  Leonore  Overture  No.  3,  Allegro, 

р,  8,  measure  12  (letter  A)  to  p.  14,  measure  8 (letter  P>) , 

a.  Full  orchestra,  playing  f_f 

b.  Brilliance  achieved  by: 

(1)  Fast  tempo 

(2)  High  registration,  particularly  in  violin  I and  II,  flute 
I and  II. 

с.  Also.  Melody  figure  (ascending  triad)  played  by  bright  sound- 
ing high  brass:  two  horns  and  two  trumpets  in  fairly  high  range. 

3.  Muffled,  Weber,  C.  M.  von,  Oberon  Overture,  Adagio  sostenuto, 
mm.  1-21  (especially  mm.  1-9). 

a.  Small  orchestra 

(1)  Soloists 

(2)  Soft  dynamics 

(3)  Medium  instrumental  ranges 

b.  Muffled  quality  results  specifically  from: 

(1)  Use  of  horn:  piano , dolce,  legato 

(2)  Mutes  on  violin  I and  II 


4.  Dark.  Liszt,  Franz,  Les  Preludes,  mm,  109-130 


a.  Masses  orchestral  crescendo : from  low  range  to  high 

b.  Feeling  of  tension  (ominous;  something  about  to  happen) 
implemented  by  string  tremolos 


5.  Heavy,  lean.  Britten,  Benjamin,  The  Young  Person’s  Guide  tc  the 
Orchestra . pp,  40-43  ("Variation  LM) . 


a.  Brass  quartet,  trombone  I and  II,  bass  trombone,  tuba 
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b.  Timbre  accentuated  by  accompanime.il::  high  staccato  contrasting 

woodwinds . 

6.  Wide  range.  ^artok,  Bela,  ,rOst  inato,  11  Mikrokosmos , Book  6,  No. 

140 


a.  Wide  range 

(1)  Dark  (mm.  1-7) 

(2)  Brilliant  (mm.  104-115;  mm.  138-150) 

b.  Sharp  contrasts  (m.  81) 

c.  Many  special  effects 

(1)  Pianistic;  virtuoso 

(2)  Closely  spaced  chord  clusters  in  the  bass  (mm.  1-7), 

(m.  81) 

(3)  Percussive  quality:  hammerirg  of  repeated  notes  and 

chords  (m.  104) 

(4)  Piano's  wide  range  employed  (six  octaves,  here) 

(5)  Speed  and  dexterity:  crossing  of  hands,  use  of  complex 

accidentals,  etc.  (not  audiile : need  score  and/or  live 

performance  for  this) 

7.  Wide  range.  Beethoven,  Ludwig  van,  Symphony  No.  5 in  C minor,  Op. 
67,  second  movement 

a.  Mellow:  mm.  1-8  (cello  predomirant) 

b.  Brilliant:  mm.  147-156  (trumpet  fanfares,  reinforced  by  high 

flutes) 

c.  Dark:  mm.  123-131  (low  strings:  clarinet  and  bassoon  solos) 

d.  Light:  mm.  166-176  (third  variation,  in  minor) 

e.  Many  different  instrumental  colors  used 

f.  Sharp  contrast  of  trumpet  fanfares  against  the  rest  of  the 

orchestra:  mm.  31-38,  mm.  80-8’,  mm.  147-156 

8.  Shifts  (between  brilliant  and  subdueo) . Mozart,  W.  A.,  Symphony 
No.  38  in  D major,  K.  504  ("Prague”).  First  movement,  Allegro, 
mm.  37-97  (third  beat). 


a.  Characteristics  of  brilliant  passages: 


o 

ERIC 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Use  of  many  instruments 
Woodwinds  very  prominent 

High  ranges  in  woodwinds  (especially  flute) 

(4) 

(5) 

Staccato  articulation  (particularly  woodwinds) 
Loud  dynamic  level 

(6) 

Accent  off-beats  (see:  mn . 55  ff . : second 

beats  receive  accent) 

and 

f ourth 

(7) 

Sustained  tones  are  outstanding  (especially 
because  of  registration 

in 

flute) 

Wide  spacing  between  instiuments 
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b.  Characteristics  of  subdued  passages: 

(1)  Few  instruments 

(2)  Strings  predominate;  or  strings  with  a woodwind  soloist 

(3)  Low  ranges 

(4)  Soft  dynamics 

(5)  Fairly  legato  articulation 

(6)  Some  sustained  tones 

(7)  Close  spacing 


c.  Examples  of  shifts  between  brilliant  and  subdued: 


(1) 

mm. 

37-42 

(2) 

mm. 

43-45 

(3) 

mm. 

45-54 

w 

mm. 

55-71 

(5) 

mm. 

71-80 

(6) 

mm. 

81-95 

(7) 

mm. 

95-97 

s u bd  u e d 

brilliant 

subdued 

brilliant 

subdued 

grows  to  brilliant  through  a crescendo 
subdued 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (Main  title:  "The  Virtuoso  Orchestra") , 
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Sample  Lesson  Plan  (pp.  31-37) 

Lesson  plans  based  on  various  approaches  were  developed  to 
teach  basic  concepts,  to  begin  to  organize  an  eight-year  plan,  and 
to  prepare  students  for  dealing  with  the  exemplar  approach.  Only 
a few  of  the  lesson  plans  are  given  here  which  show  the  implementation 
of  the  ideas  of  Ratner. 

Other  lesson  materials  in  the  rear  of  this  appendix  were  developed 
to  fill  perceived  gaps  in  the  adapted  structure. 

QUALITIES  OF  SOUND  (TIMBRE -ORCHESTRAL  COLOR  IN  MUSIC) 

Unit  No.  1,  Lesson  Plan  No.  4 

Instructional  Unit:  Timbre -Orches tra 1 Color  in  Music 

References:  Ratner,  Leonard  G.  Mus ic --The  Lis tener 1 s Art.  Second 

edition.  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Inc.,  1966) 

I.  Introduction 

A.  Objectives.  Be  able  to 

1.  Bring  out  your  immediate  impressions  and  reactions 
to  music . 

2.  Establish  guideposts  for  listening  to  music,  based 
on  these  impressions  and  reactions. 

B.  Reasons.  Music  is  a very  personal  thing;  it  means  some- 
thing different  to  each  individual  person.  Today*  with 
all  the  various  pressures  on  us  to • c on  form- -to  fit  into 

a preconceived  pa t tern  - -music  provides  a way  out.  Because 
there  are  so  many  different  kinds  of  music,  because  so  many 
possibilities  for  musical  combination  exist,  because  of 
the  divt-rsity  of  human  beings,  no  two  people  hear  exactly 
alike.  About  the  only  quality  people  have  in  common,  perhaps, 
is  that  the  more  they  listen  to  music,  the  more  they  hear.' 

II.  Explanation  and  demonstration 

A.  Timbre.  One  of  the  first  qualities  about  a piece  that  strikes 
people  is  how  brilliant  or  how  muffled  a sc  .uJ.  comes  out. 

What  is  it  about  a parade  that  thrills  us?  Generally,  it 

is  not  only  what  we  see,  but  what  we  hear--the  sound  of  a 
barely  audible  band  in  the  distance  coming  gradually  closer, 
finally  blaring  out  in  all  its  brilliance.  *Jr.>n  we  hear 
something  that  sounds  dull  or  bright,  we  are  listening  to 
its  color--or  timbre.  Now,  let's  hear  some  extremes  of  timbre. 

B.  Brilliant  timbre.  First,  let's  listen  to  an  extraordinarily 
bright  sound,  made  principally  by  a trumpet  playing  much 
higher  than  any  normally  in  use.  This  kind  of  trumpet  was  in 
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use  several  hundred  years  ago,  and  today,  when  practically 
nobody  plays  it  anymore,  it  requires  a real  virtuoso  to  play 
it  well. 

Note . Play  Bachfs  Brandenburg  Concerto  No,  2.  third  movement,  as 
specified  in  the  appendix  attached  to  this  lesson  plan.  Since  this 
is  a very  short  movement,  it  may  be  played  in  its  entirety,  if 
desired. 

Teacher  information.  The  instrumentation  employs  the  Baroque  high 
trumpetvas  a soloist  in  its  high  range.  The  part  is  a virtuoso 
one,  containing  trills,  rapid  figuration,  repeated  notes,  and 
sharp  staccato  tonguing.  The  instrument  used  in  this  recording 
(see  appendix)  has  a piercing  tone  quality.  Contrasts  between 
sections  with  the  trumpet  and  those  without  that  instrument  serve 
to  increase  the  workrs  sense  of  brilliance.  These  passages  are: 

mm,  1-26:  with  trumpet 

mm,  27-40:  without  trumpet 

mm,  41-57:  with  trumpet 

C « Brilliant  timbre,  Here  is  another  example  of  a brilliant 
sound , 

Note,  Play  Beethoven^  Leonore  Overture  No,_  3,  Allegro  section, 
from  p,  8,  m,  12  (letter  A)  to  p. 14,  m,  8 (letter  B),  using  the 
record  and  score  specified  in  the  accompanying  appendix. 

Teacher  information.  This  selection  is  for  full  orchestra,  playing 
fortissimo.  Its  brilliance  is  achieved  by  the  combination  of: 

1)  fast  tempo,  2)  high  registration,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  violins  I and  II  and  flutes  I and  II,  and  3)  the  use  of  two 
horns  and  two  trumpets  in  fairly  high  rahge  on  a melody  figure  (an 
ascending  triad), 

D,  Muffled  timbre.  Less  frequently,  composers  use  a muffled 
sounding  orchestra.  The  rather  dulled  effect  might  have 
reminded  someone  at  one  time  of  an  orchestra  playing  with 
mufflers  wrapped  around  their  instruments;  perhaps  that  is 
why  it  is  referred  to  as  a Muffled11  sound.  When  you  are 
listening  to  this  next  piece,  try  to  figure  out  why  it  sounds 
so  different  from  the  two  works  you  just  heard. 

Note,  Play  Weber 's  Oberon  Overture,  Adagio  sostenuto  (mm,  1-21)-- 
concentrat ing  particularly  on  the  first  nine  measures. 

Teacher  information.  This  work  employs  a small  orchestra,  consisting 
primarily  of  instruments  employed  as  soloists.  It  is  notable  for 
its  soft  dynamics  and  use  of  medium-level  instrument  ranges, 
deliberately  steering  away  from  brilliance  or  virtuosity. 
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The  muffled  quality  results  specifically  from  the  use  of 
horns  playing  piano,  dolce,  and  legato,  as  well  as  from  muted 
first  and  second  violins, 

E,  Dark  timbre.  Another  kind  of  timbre  gives  a feeling  of  great 
tension--an  ominous  feeling  that  something  is  about  to  happen. 
We  might  call  this  a dark  timbre. 

Note,  Play  an  excerpt  from  Liszt's  Les  Preludes , mm,  109-130, 
only. 

Teacher  information.  This  section  consists  of  a rrassed  orchestral 
crescendo,  going  from  low  to  high  range.  The  feeling  of  great 
tension  is  implemented  by  string  tremolos, 

E.  Heavy,  lean  timbre.  Now  let’s  listen  to  the  heavy,  but  spare, 
sound  of  a brass  quartet:  two  trombones,  bass  trombone,  and 

tuba. 

Note , Play  an  excerpt  ('Variation  Ln)  from  Britten  rs  The  Young 
Person's  Guide  to  the  Orchestra , using  the  preferred  recording  of 
the  two  listed  in  the  appendix,  if  available. 

Teacher  information.  The  timbre  of  this  section  is  accentuated 
by  its  contrasting  accompaniment:  high  staccato  woodwinds  (this 

is  a contrast  of  registration,  articulation,  and  orchestral 
timbre) , 

G.  Wide  range  of  timbre.  All  of  the  pieces  we  have  heard  today 
have  had  one  type  of  timbre  predominating.  Let's  hear  some 
familiar  works  of  a more  subtle  nature:  their  timbre  covers 

a wide  range,  from  dark  to  brilliant. 

(1)  In  the  first  piece,  listen  to  the  special  effects  the 

composer  has  used  to  take  advantage  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  piano.  Sometimes,  the  pianist  plays  many  notes 
simultaneously  and  close  together--almost  as  though^  he 
had  sat  down  on  the  piano,  instead  of  the  piano  bench. 
Other  times,  if  sounds  as  though  he  were  playing  a drum, 
instead  of  a piano,  as  he  repeatedly  hammers  out  notes. 

Note , Play  Bartek's  "Ostinato , " from  the  Mikrokosmos 3 book  6, 

No,  140, 

Teacher  Information,  This  is  a piece  of  wide  range  in  timbre,  from 
dark  (mm,  1-7)  to  brilliant  (mm,  104-115;  mm,  138-150),  as  well  as 
one  of  sharp  contrasts  in  timbre  (see  m,  81,  for  example). 

Many  special  effects  enliven  this  pianistic,  virtuoso  piece. 
Among  them  are: 
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(a)  The  closely  spaced  chord  clusters  in  the  bass  (nun.  1-7; 
m.  81). 

(b)  The  percussive  quality  of  repeated,  hammered  notes  and 
chords  (m.  104). 

(c)  The  employment  of  the  piano's  extremely  wide  range  (six 
octaves  are  used,  here), 

(d)  The  speed  and  dexterit  * of  execution  required  of  the 

performer:  the  crossing  of  hands,  and  the  use  of  complex 

accidentals.  Of  course,  -his  is  not  audible;  one  would 
need  a score  and  live  performance  to  completely  appreciate 
the  technical  difficulties  of  performance, 

(2)  Now,  listening  to  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  once  again, 
see  if  you  can  differentiate  between  mellow  and  brilliant, 
between  light  and  dark  sounds  in  the  orchestra.  Many 
different  orchestral  colors  are  used;  you  should  have  no 
trouble  hearing  the  trumpet  fanfares  against  the  rest  of 
the  group,  for  instance. 

Note . Play  Beethoven's  Symphony  No,  5,  second  movement. 

Teacher  information.  Different  timbres  appear  as  follows: 

(a)  Mellow:  mm,  1-8  (cello  predominant), 

(b)  Brilliant:  mm.  147-156  (trumpet  fanfares,  reinforced  by 

high  flutes), 

(c)  Dark:  mm,  123-131  (low  strings;  clarinet  and  bassoon 

solos) , 

(d)  Light:  mm,  166-176  (third  variation,  in  minor). 

(e)  Sharp  contrast  of  trumpet  fanfares  against  the  rest  of 

the  orchestra:  nun.  31-38;  mm,  80-87;  mm,  147-156. 

H,  Shifts  between  brilliant  and  subdued  timbre.  A very  interesting 
way  that  a composer  can  hold  your  attention  is  by  constantly 
shifting  between  brilliant  and  subdued  timbres.  Here  is  an 
example  of  this  technique. 

Note . Play  Mozart's  Symphony  No.  38,  first  movement,  Allegro 

section,  mm,  37-97  (to  the  third  beat  of  n.  97). 

Teacher  information.  In  this  work,  characteristics  of  brilliant 

passages  are; 

(1)  The  use  of  many  instruments, 

(2)  Woodwinds  are  very  prominent, 

(3)  Hie  woodwinds  play  in  their  high  ranges--part icularly  the 
flute • 

(4)  Staccato  art icnlat ion--especially  the  woodwinds, 

(5)  The  loud  dynamic  level, 

(6)  The  off-beats  are  accented  (see:  mm,  55  ff,,  in  which  the 
second  and  fourth  beats  receive  the  accent). 
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(7)  Because  of  their  registration,  the  sustained  tones  are 
out standing~-part.icularly  in  the  flute, 

(8)  Wide  spacing  between  instruments. 

Characteristics  of  subdued  sections  are: 


(1)  Few  instruments  are  used. 

(2)  Strings  predominate;  sometimes  they  are  used  with  a woodwind 
soloist. 

(3)  Instruments  are  employed  in  their  low  ranges. 

(4)  Soft  dynamics  are  used. 

(5)  Articulations  are  generally  legato. 

(6)  Some  sustained  tones  appear. 

(7)  The  spacing  is  close. 

Examples  of  shifts  between  brilliant  and  subdued  passages  are: 


mm.  37-42: 
mm.  43-45: 
mm.  45-54: 
tram . 55-71: 
mm,  71'*80: 
mm.  81-95: 
mm.  95-97: 


Subdued 

Brilliant 

Subdued 

Brilliant 

Subdued 

Grows  to  brilliant  through  a crescendo 
Subdued 


III,  Review 

A.  Student  questions:  Clarification  of  points  of  difficulty.  Ask 

students  if  they  have  any  questions.  Emphasize  the  fact  that 
they  are  free  to  break  in  with  questions  at  any  time  during  the 
lesson. 

B.  Summary  of  the  lesson.  Timbre  (orchestral  color)  helps  to  keep 
music  vital  and  interesting  to  the  listener.  Sometimes  a piece 
which  would  sound  very  dull  on  the  piano  comes  alive  because  of 
its  orchestration, 

C.  Closing  statement.  Now,  in  addition  to  registration,  amount  of 
sound,  and  dynamics,  you  can  try  to  listen  to  the  timbre  of  a 
composition.  After  a while,  you’ll  be  able  to  identify  a 
composer  by  the  timbre  of  his  orchestra,  just  as,  if  you  knew 
him  today,  you  could  probably  recognize  him  on  the  phone  by 

the  sound  of  his  voice. 
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movement,  Angel  35843.  Otto  Klemperer  and  the  Philharmonia 
Orchestra.  Side  l,  band  2. 
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Britten,  Benjamin,  The  Voung  Person's  Guide  to  the  Orchestra, 
Op.  34  (Variations  and  Fugue  on  a Theme  of  Purcell). 

If  available.  Columbia  ML  5183.  Eugene  Ormandy  and  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  (Main  title:  Prokofiev:  Peter 

the  Wolf,  Op.  67).  Side  x "Lp”  39643;  otherwise  London  LL917. 
Eduard  van  Beinum  and  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  of 
Amsterdam.  About  one  inch  from  the  label. 

Liszt,  Franz.  Les  Preludes.  Columbia  ML  5198.  (Main  title: 
Dukas;  The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice),  Dimitri  Mitropoulos  and 
the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Side  x "Lp"  41495,  band  2,  one 
inch  in. 

Mozart,  W,  A,  Symphony  Nc , 38  in  D major,  K.  504  ("Prague”) . 
First  movement,  Allegro,  Angel  Records  35408.  Otto  Klemperer 
and  the  Philharmcnia  Orchestra,  Side  XAX  993,  about  3/4  inch 
from  band  1. 

Weber,  Carl  Maria  von,  Oberon  Overture.  RCA  Victor  LM  6026 
(Main  title:  A Toscanini  Omnibus).  Arturo  Toscanini  and  the 

NBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  Side  2,  band  1. 
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Sample  Lesson  Plan  (pp.  38-50) 

Qualities  of  movement  (unit  no.  2) (examples  for  teaching) 

I,  Suggested  order  of  teaching  musical  principles.  Long-range 
objectives  for  ar,  eight-year  plan. 

1.  Qualities  of  sound 

2.  Qualities  of  movement 

3.  Arrival 

4.  Consonance  and  dissonance 

5.  Phrase  structure 

II,  Definition  cf  movement.  The  progression  of  sound  in  time.  (Source: 
Leonard  G.  Ra^^r,  Music — Ine  Listener's  Art  /New  York:  McGraw-Hill 

Co.,  Inc.,  1957/,  p.  6). 

III.  Justification  icr  plaoig  MOVEMENT  second 

1,  Includes  some  fundamentals  of  music 

a.  Speed 

b.  Continuity 

2,  These  concepts  are  teachable  on  a rudimentary  level, 

3.  The  unit  requires  very  little  previous  knowledge  in  order  to 
be  comprehensible, 

4.  "Sound  is  the  raw  material  of  music... the  point  of  departure 

in  the  musical  exper  ier.ce . . . .Yet  sound  alone  is  not  music.  Some- 
thing has  to  happen  to  the  sound.  It  must  move  forward  in  time. 
Everything  that  takes  place  musically  involves  the  movement  of 
sound..,/1  (Ratner,  pp.  1-2). 

5*  Close  link  between  MOVEMENI  and  human  experience  (Ratner,  p.  6) 

a.  Similarity  between  musica  movement  and  physical  movement 

(1)  Music  to  accompany  the  dance 

(2)  Music  to  accompany  ceremonies 

(3)  Music  to  accompany  the  drama 

b.  Relation  of  musical  movement  to  emotional  experience 

(1)  Suggestion  of  moods,  emotional  states 

(2)  Fast*  associated  with  vigorous  physical  action, 
excitement ; little  reflection 

(3)  Slow:  gives  impression  of  concentration,  reflection, 

deep  e»rd  deliberate  stirring  of  feelings;  conveys 
relaxed  qualify 

IV.  Qualities  of  movement.  Principal  categories 

1,  Pace : fast,  moderate,  slow 

2,  Regularity : regular,  irregular 

3,  Flow ; vigorous,  gertle;  tense,  relaxed;  ether? 


6.  Texture 

7.  Rhythm 

8.  Melody 

9.  Harmonic  action 
10.  Form 
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V.  Qualities  of  movement.  Generalizations  about  various  stylistic 
period  s 

1.  Pace 


a,  S lov? : Romant  ic 

b,  Moderate:  Renaissance  (sacred,  vocal) 

c,  Vigorous,  active,  rapid: 

(1)  Renaissance  (secular,  instrumental) 

(2)  Late  Baroque 

(3)  Classic 

(4)  Modern 

2.  Regularity 

a.  Differs  from  style  to  style:  Renaissance 

b.  Steady: 

(1)  Renaissance 

(2)  Late  Baroque  (ilmotoricn) 

(3)  Classic  (influence  of  song  and  dance) 

c.  Sharp  contrasts:  Early  Baroque 

d.  Uncertain  flew;  shifting;  unsteady: 

(1)  Baroque 

(2)  Romantic 

e.  Wide  range: 

(1)  Barcqus 

(2)  Classic 

(3)  Romantic 

(4)  Modern 

f.  Imbalanced: 

(1)  R^tr  antic 

(2)  Modern 

g.  Cross-thyebtrs : Modern 


3,  blow 

a.  Gentle:  Renaissance 

b.  Growing  vigor:  Baroque 

c.  Strong:  Classic 

d.  Less  vigorous:  Romantic 

e.  Percussivt  : Modern 
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Examples  of  Slew  Pieces:  Varying  Degrees  of  Regularity  and  Flow 

1.  Ravel,  Maurice.  ‘‘Ondine , lv  Gaspard  de  la  Muit  (beginning). 

a.  Pace,  Slew 

b.  Regularity.  Steady,  moderate  level;  no  strong  drive 
(Impress icn ism) 

c.  Flow.  No  sharp  breaks 

2.  Mozart,  W,  A.  Requiem,  K0  626.  Beginning  (orchestral  introduction), 
mm.  1-8. 

a.  Pace.  Very  slew  (Adagio) 

b.  Regularity: 

(1)  Cate  fully  measured  opening 

(2)  Rigid  pointing  cut  of  beats  in  strings 
( 3 ) Wl  od w i r.d  so  io  s freer 

c.  Flew.  No  marked  breaks  in  sound 

3.  Beethoven,  Ludwig  van.  Symphony  No , 3 in  Eb  major,  Op.  55 
("EroicV’)  . 2r.d  nv  verr-ent , mrr,  1-16, 

a.  Pace,  Slow  (Adagio  assail) 

b.  Regularity.  Yes 

c.  Flow.  Stop  at:  tKc  end  of  eac^.  phrase 

4.  Beethoven,  Ludwig  van*  Symphony  No  * 5 in  C minor.  Op.  67. 

2nd  movement. 

a.  Pace 

C)  Slw 

(2)  But  with  swinging  sense  f movement  (mm,  1-8:  dotted 

rhythms’.1 

b.  Regularity 

(1)  Regular 

(2)  Except,  i r 'w*.  = -tonal  moments  of  pause  (sect icnal ization 
by  pauses): 

(a  ) m . 8 

(bj  m.  10 

(c)  iD.  J b 

(d)  m.  c9 

(e ) rr  , 22 

c.  Flow 

1*  C^'t  i r - y i.i  wirg!  l__.ru-,  even  (in  • 1-8) 

o 
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2.  Deviations  in  sections  of  contrast 

a.  Sense  of  the  suspension  of  movement 

(1)  mm.  10**15 

(2)  mm,  19-20  (repeated  cadences) 

b.  Bold,  driving  trumpet  fanfares  (mm.  32-38) 

3,  Occasionally  broadening  into  grand  manner,  especially  when 
fullness  of  sound  is  involved 

a.  trim.  32-38 

b,  mm.  78-87 

5.  Hindemith,  Paul.  Symphony  No.  3,  Op.  22.  1st  movement,  m,  5ff. 

a.  Pace:  Slew 

b.  Regularity: 

1.  Faster  in  drive  to  points  of  arrival  ( p.  2:  "Ein  wenig 

drangen") 

2.  Slower  after  arrival  (p.  2:  ,!Gehalten'i  'iritenuto") 

c.  Flow: 

1.  This  piece  is  an  example  of  Neoclassicism. 

2.  Inclined  to  be  steady,  purposeful,  with  indications  of 
a drive  to  rhythmic  and  harmonic  points  of  arrival 

3.  Sense  of  phrase  and  period  structure  quite  clear 

4.  Of ten--strcngly  maintained  relationship  of  statement  and 
counter statement 


Examples  of  Moderately  Paced  Pieces 
Varying  Degrees  of  Regularity  and  Flow 

1.  Anon.  Laus  Deo  Fatri  ("Praise  Be  to  God,  the  Father") 
Gregorian  Chant  Antiphon, 

a.  Face.  Moderate 

b.  Regularity 

1,  Very  regular 

2.  Smoothness  is  a feature  of  the  style 

c.  Flow 

1.  Continuous  flow 

2.  Caesuras  for  breathing,  only 
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2.  Mozart,  W.  A . Overture  to  Don  Giovanni,  K.  527,  Andante 
section,  only, 

a.  Pace#  Moderately  slow  and  moving  (Andante) 

b.  Regularity.  Same  tempo  throughout 

c.  Flow 

(1)  Speed  efc  notes  changes;  gives  flu*  to  tempo 

(2)  exx, 

(a)  P*use  on  held  chords  (mm,  18,  20) 

(b)  Followed  by  rapid  sixteenth  notes  to  build 
moment -x  (m.  23 tf) 

3.  Mozart,  W.  A.  'Meruetto,1'  fr.-tn  C a s s a t ion  No 2 in  Bb,  K.  99 
(63a). 

a.  Pace.  Moderate 

b.  Regularity 

(1)  Steady ; v /id  be  danced  to 

(2)  Strong  irf'ner.  of  the.  dance  (minuet) 

(3)  Tempo  s tightly  sir wee  at  Trio 

c.  Flow 

(!)  Steady  within  settlors 

(2)  Change  at  Tr  v.  ; pauses  (mrr,.  2 and  3,  third  beat  of  each) 

c,  Bvra,  William.  ‘ V/i  -r?  tr  r.s  A»mtaine,f!  from  It' mas  Morley^  "First 
Bo^l<  of  Consort:  Less  vs,1  Anthology  first  published  in  1399, 


a • 

Pace  ■ 

, Mode 

race  to  vigorois 

b • 

Regularity. 

Yes 

c . 

Flow 

(i) 

Basic 

rhythmic  pattern/  J ) \ ^ ^ cl  ) 

(2) 

Vat ied 

bv  d i f t*f  r.rrx  f ieuration  and  rhvthmic  values 

O) 

Ritard 

in  pet  totmarce  at.  the  end 

(Note: 

the  perf.rmers  play  tve  score  through  twice). 

Strauss , 

j oh  a nr 

5 Jr,  Or  the  Beautiful  Blue  Danube  (Waltz),  Op, 

314.  Piano  so; re:  d.  3,  first:  four  fines,  only. 


a.  Pace,  Moderate  lWltz  tempo11 

b.  Regularity,  Gets  ^ b.t  faster  in  the  recording 

c.  Flew,  Regjlar,  well-defined  breaks  i.\  the  flow  of  sound 

Examples  of  Fast  Pieces 
V* r > i"-g  Dtgvees  >l"  Regularity  and  Flow 

1,  Bach,  J,  S,  Bt^ard  e r b ; r g _ Cone  J>»  First  mo  veme  n t , 

a.  Pace,  Fast  (Allegro) 

b.  Regularity.  C ns \ stent  tempo 

c.  Flow.  Constant  f rward  drive 

2.  Bach,  J,  S,  MBa  J ine  ' . t , ” fr.^  Oryhe  stt  f j S * lie  No . 2 in  B 
minor  (S . 1067), 

a,  Pa  c e . Vigor  ^ - 


a 
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b.  Regularity.  Steady  ("motoric”)  throughout  piece  (slight  r i tard 
in  performance  at  end  of  piece) 

c.  Flow.  Forward  drive 

3.  Beethoven,  Ludwig  van.  Symphony  No.  3 in  Eb  major,  Op.  55 
("Eroica") • First  movement  to  m.  45. 

a.  Pace.  Quick;  vivacious  in  spirit  (Allegro  con  brio) 

b.  Regularity.  Yes 

c.  Flow.  Recurrent 

4.  Beethoven,  Ludwig  van.  Symphony  No.  7 in  A major,  Cp  92. 

Third  movement. 

a.  Pace,  Very  quick  (Presto) 

b.  Regularity.  Yes 

c.  Flow.  Steady;  no  breaks  except  for  one 

5.  Beethoven,  Ludwig  van.  Symphony  No.  7 in  A major,  Op.  92.  First 
movement , 

a.  Pace.  Lively  (Vivace) 

b.  Regularity,  Yes 

c.  Flow,  Continuous,  except  for  one  fermata  (m,  88) 

6.  Rameau,  Jean  Philippe.  La  Poule  ("The  Hen"),  from  Pieces  de 
clavecin,  Book  II. 

a.  Pace.  Fast 

b.  Regularity,  Very  steady;  regulated  by  opening  repeated 
eighth  note  ("clucking")  motif 

c.  Flow,  Continuous  figuration 

7.  Beethoven,  Ludwig  van,  Symphony  No.  3 in  Eb  major,  Op,  55,  Fourth 
movement  * 


a • 

Pace 

. Very  fast  (Allegro  molto) 

b. 

Regularity.  Yes 

c. 

Flow 

(i) 

Change  manner  of  movement  from  one  passage 

to  another 

(contrast  movement  on  a large  scale):  mm. 

rush,  brought  up  short  at  fermata 

1-11:  headlong 

(2) 

Deliberate  manner  at  times 

(a)  Strict  beat  marking  with  pauses 

(b)  Sec  mm.  12-43 

(3) 

At  other  times,  flowing  style  (see  variation  1,  mm.  42-59) 

8.  Stravinsky,  Igor.  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps:  "Dance  of  the  Adolescents" 

(Score:  pp.  11-16,  m.  2), 
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a.  Pace.  Fast 

b.  Regularity o Motoric 

c.  Plow 

(1)  Percussive 

(2)  Underlying  regular  beat  grouped  into  varying  measures 
by  changing  accent  (imbalance  in  quality  of  movement) 

(a)  Accent  created  by  emphasis 

(b)  Accent  created  by  instrumental  color  (eight  horns) 
9.  Bartok,  Bela.  "Ostinace11  from  Mikiokosmos,  Book,  6,  No.  140. 

a*  Pace 

(1)  Quick 

(2)  One  middle  section  somewhat  slower 

b.  Regularity 

(1)  Strict  regularity  within  sections 

(2)  Except  for  one  or  tw.„  places  that  seem  to  be  held 
back  mo  m e n t a til y 

c.  Flow 

(1)  Basically 

(a)  Driving,  energetic  manner 

(b)  Emphatic  articulation 

(c)  Occasion*!  contrasting  lyrical  manner 

(2)  Sometimes*  Sense  of  ea&v,  regular,  somewhat  relaxed 
movement 

(3)  Other  times 

(a)  M^re  intense,  strained  effect: 

(b)  Generally,  when  color  is  most  brilliant  and  sound 
svr  ngest: 

10.  Stravinsky,  Igor.  l^Histvite  du  Sold at  (!Stoty  of  a Soldier"): 
"The  Royal  March." 

a.  Pace.  Rapid 

b.  Regularity 

(1)  Wide  range*  shifting 

(2)  Rhythmic  Imbalance 

(3)  Cross -rh>  tht  ■> 

(a)  Rv>t>mu  c^.nterp  int. 

(b>  Maintained  as  ptdal s 


r)V 
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c,  Flow 

(1)  Shifting 

(2)  Changing  meter 

(3)  Unusual  groupings  predominant 

(4)  Use  of  instrument  in  percussive  sense 

(5)  Characteristic  brief  silences 

11.  Stravinsky,  Igor.  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps:  “Games  of  Rival 

CitiesfJ  (Score:  pp.  46-58). 

a,  Pace.  Fast 

b,  Regularity.  Changes;  starts  and  stops 

c,  Flow.  Alternate  percussive  and  motoric  with  sing-song  lyric 
style 


Exx. 

of 

percusi 

a ive , 

motoric 

: stylo 

(a) 

p* 

46, 

m. 

1-p. 

49, 

m. 

4 

(b) 

p. 

50, 

mm. 

2-4 

(c) 

p* 

51, 

m. 

5-p. 

56, 

m. 

13 

Exx, 

cf 

sing-song, 

lyric 

: style 

(a) 

p. 

49, 

m. 

4-p, 

50, 

m. 

1 

(b) 

p. 

50, 

m. 

4-p, 

51, 

m. 

4 

(c) 

p. 

56, 

m. 

3'P  • 

58, 

m. 

2 (mixed,  here) 

Examples  of  Pieces  with  Varying  Pace 
as  v.ell  as  Different  Degrees  of  Regularity  and  Flow 

1,  Chopin,  Freueiic.  Wa 1 1 2 No,  11  in  Gb  major,  Pcsth,  Op.  70,  No.  1. 

a.  Pace,  Varies 

b.  Regularity.  Large-scale  contrasts 

(1)  Starts  fast  and  brilliant 

(2)  Slow  and  singing  trio  section  (Score:  p,  65  “Me  no 

mosso”) 

(3)  Return  to  Tempo  I (Score:  p.  67) 

c.  Flow,  Continual  flow;  no  marked  breaks 

2,  Wagner,  Richard,  Tristan  und  Isolde:  Prelude 

a.  Pace.  Varies 

b.  Regularity,  Continuously  intensifying  movement 

(1)  Begins  extremely  slowlv,  with  long  pauses  and  long, 
drawn-out  tones 
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(2)  Ends  same  way  (m.  85ff;  p.  18  in  score) 

(3)  m,  18:  Increase  movement;  no  more  stops 

(4)  m.  40:  increase  tempo  to  animate 

(5)  m.  63:  faster  note  values  give  impression  of 

increasing  speed 

c.  FJow.  No  sharp  breaks 

3.  Beethoven,  Ludwig  van*  String  Quartet  in  Bb  major,  Op*  163 
("Grosse  fuge*1). 

a*  Pace.  Varies 

b.  Regularity.  Constant  starts  and  stops,  and  changes  of  tempo; 
extremely  irregular 

c.  Flow.  Angular-  explosive,  highly  tense  movement 

4*  Liszt,  Fran2.  Piano  Sonata  in  B minor.  Beginning,  only. 

a.  Pace.  Varies 

(1)  mm.  1-7:  slew,  uncertain  pace 

(2)  m.  8ff:  fast,  strenuous,  energetic;  fast  change  in 

qua  lity  and  level,  of  sound 

b.  Regularity.  Irregular,  contrasting  sections 

c.  Flow.  Snowball,  cumulative  effect  of  speed 

(1)  Halts  in.  pace  very  noticeable  in  slow  section; 
gradually  became  shorter  tu  build,  tension 

(2)  jE xx.  (slow  section):  mm.  1,  2,  4,  3,  7 

(3)  Exx.  (fast  section) 

(a)  Fairly  K ng  causes:  mm,  8,  11,  13,  15,  17 

(b)  Less  spacing:  mm.  18,  9 , 20,  21,  22 


Append ix 

Books 

Ratner,  Leonard  G.  M^sic. — Ir.e  Listener  Vs  Art  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill 

Book  Cc.,  Inc.,  193/), 

Score  s 

Anon,  Laus  Deo  Patti  (‘Praise  Be  to  God,  the  Father").  In: 

Parrish,  Carl  and  Oh 1 , Job n F . Masterpie ces  of  Music  8efore  1750 
(New  York:  Norton,  1951),  p.  5,  lines  1-3. 

Baitck,  Bela,  "Os l ;nat c- , tf  Miktok  >inos.  Book  6,  No.  140.  Winthrop 
Rogers  Edit  ion,  Bou-ey  and  Hawke s Ltd,,  Vol , , VI,  pp,  26-31. 
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Bach,  J,  S.  Brandenburg  Concerto  No,  5.  First  movement. 

Philharmonia  Miniature  No.  97. 

Bach,  J,  S.  ,TBadinerie, 11  from  Orchestral  Suite  No.  2 in  B minor. 

Lea  Pocket  Score  No.  55,  p.  38. 

Beethoven,  Ludwig  van.  String  Quartet  in  Bb  major,  Op*  133 
("Grosse  fuge”).  Heuget  et  Cie,  Paris;  beginning  ro  m.  49, 

Beethoven,  Ludwig  van.  Symphony  No  3 in  Eb  major,  Op.  55  ("Eroica") . 
"The  Nine  Symphonies  of  Beethoven  in  Score,”  ed.  Albert  Wier. 
Harcourt,  Brace,  and  Co.  First  movement  (to  m.  45):  p.  56; 

Second  movement  (to  m.  16):  p.  71;  Fourth  movement  (beginning): 

p.  127. 

Beethoven,  Ludwig  van.  Symphony  No,  5 in  C minor,  Op.  67,  "The  Nine 
Symphonies  of  Beethoven  in  Score,”  ed.  Albert  Wier,  Harcourt, 

Brace  and  Co,  Second  movement  (to  m.  38):  p.  140. 

Beethoven,  Ludwig  van.  Symphony  No.  7 in  A major,  Op.  92,  First 

movement.  M.  Baron,  Inc.,  No,  1:  p.  8 (m.  63)  to  p,  12  (m.  129), 

Third  movement:  p.  +5. 

Byrd,  William.  "Mounsiers  Almaine”  Original  Source:  Thomas  Morley’s 

"First  Book  of  Consort  Lessons,”  Anthology  first  published  in 
1599,  Modern  Source:  ed , Sydney  Beck  for  the  New  York  Public 

Library  (C.  F.  Peters  Corp.,  1959),  p.  137. 

Chopin,  Freuerrc.  Waltz  No.  11  in  Gb  major,  Posth.  Op,  70,  No.  1. 

Chopin  Waltze st  ed.  Herrmann  Scholtz.  (New  York:  C.  F.  Peters 

Corp,,  n.d . ) , p,  64. 

Hindemith,  Paul.  Quartet  No.  3,  Op.  22,  First  movement  (London: 

Edition  Schott  3435,  1951), 

Liszt,  Franz.  Piano  Sonata  in  B minor  (New  York:  G.  Schirmer,  Inc,, 

1938),  pp.  2 and  3. 

Mozart,  W.  A.  ,fMer»uetto, ” from  Cassation  No.  2 in  Bb,  K.  99  (63a). 
Mozart  Complete  Works  Edition  (Leipzig:  Breitkopf  ur.d  Haertel, 

1877-1905),  Vol • 23,  p.  27. 

Mozart,  W.  A.  Overture  to  Don  Giovanni,  K.  527:  Andante,  (Vienna: 

Philharmonia  Miniature  No.  14),  pp.  1-4  (to  rr.eas,  31), 

Mozart,  W.  A.  Re quiem,  K.  626.  Philharmonia  Miniature  No,  59,  mm,  1-8, 

Rameau,  Jean  Philippe,  La  Poule  ("The  Hen”),  from  Pieces  de  clavecin, 
Book  II,  (Paris:  Durand  et  Cie),  pp.  86-87:  omit  repetition  and 

section  g* 
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Ravel,  Maurice.  rOndine,"  from  Gaspard  de  la  Nuit  (Paris:  Durand 

et  Cie),  p0  3 to  p.  4,  m.  4* 

Strauss,  Johanr^  Jr.  On  the  Beautiful  Blue  Danube  (Waltz',  Op.  314. 

(New  York:  Jos*  W.  Stern  and  Co.).  Piano  score:  p.  3:  first 

four  lir.es,  only. 

Stravinsky,  Igor.  I^Histoire  du  Soldat  ("Story  of  a Soldier")  : "The 

Royal  March . 11  J.  and  W.  Chester,  Ltd.  Miniature  (1924),  p.  I9ff. 

Stravinsky,  Igor.  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps,  Edition  Russe  de  Musique. 
"Dance  of  the  Adolescents"«-pp,  11-16  (m„  2).  "Games  of  Rival 
Cities" — pp.  46-58. 

Wagner,  Richard.  Prelude  to  Fristen  und  Isolde.  Philharmonia 
Miniature  No.  40,  passim. 

Records 

Anon.  Laus  Deo  Patri  (Praise  Be  to  God,  the  Father).  Kaydn  Society 
HSL  2071-2073.  Side  1,  band  1 (beginning,  only). 

Bach,  J.  S.  Brandenburg  Concerto  No^S  First  movement.  Harmonia  mundi 
HMS  30801,  with  the  Ccllegium  aureum.  Side  A,  beginning. 

Bach,  1.  S.  "Badinerie , u from  Orchestral  Suite  No.  2 in  B minor 
(3,  1067).  Capitol  GBR  7252  ("Bach:  The  Four  Suites  for 

Orche st raM) . Y«  Menvhin  and  the  Bath  Festival  Orchestra. 

Side  2,  band  7. 

Bartok,  Bela.  "Ost inat.0 . " J. rom  Mikrokosmos.  Book  6,  No.  140.  Columbia 
SL-129  ("Complete  Bartok:  Mikrokosmos") . Gyorgy  Sandor , Piano, 

Vol . Ill,  side  2 (ML  5084),  band  4. 

Beethoven,  Ludwig  van.  String  Quartet  in  Bb  major,  Op.  133  ("Grosse 
fuge").  M-G-M  Records  2-E3  ("Bach;  The  Art  of  the  Fugue"). 

Arthur  Winograd  conducting  the  Arthur  Winograd  String  Orchestra. 

Side  4,  beginning. 

Beethoven,  ludvig  van.  Symphony  No.  3 , in  Fb  major,  Op.  55  ("Eroica"), 
First  movement.  RCA  Victor  LM  6901-3,  Arturo  Toscanini  and  the 
NBC  Symphony  Orchestra.  Side  3,  band  1. 

Beethoven,  Ludwig  van.  Symphony  No.  3 in  Eb  major,  Op,  55  ("Eroica"), 
Second  movement.  RCA  Victor  LM  6901-3.  Arturo  Toscanini  and  the 
NBC  Symphony  Orchestra.  Side  3,  band  2. 

Beethoven,  Ludwig  van.  Symjph ^ny^JNo. 3 in  Eb  major,  Op.  55  ("Eroica"), 

Fourth  movement.  RCA  Victor  LM  6901-4.  Arturo  Toscanini  and  the 
NBC  Symphony  Orchestra.  Side  4,  band  2. 
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Beethoven,  Ludwig  van.  Symphony  No.  5 in  C minor.  Op.  67,  Second 
movement.  Angel  35231.  Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the  Philharmonia 
Orchestra.  Side  1,  baud  2. 

Beethoven,  Ludvig  van.  Symphony  No.  7 in  A major,  Op.  92,  First 
movement,  beginning  with  the  vivace . Richmond  (London)  B19054. 

Erich  Kleiber  and  The  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  of  Amsterdam.  Side  1, 
band  1,  about  1 inch  in  (high  flute  solo  on  repeated  dotted 
rhythmic  figure). 

Beethoven,  Ludwig  van.  Symphony  No . 7 in  A major>  Op.  92,  Third 
movement.  Richmond  B19054.  Erich  Kieiber  and  the  Concertgebouw 
Orchestra  of  Amsterdam.  Side  2,  band  1. 

Byrd,  William.  l!Mounsiers  Almaine."  RCA  Victor  Soria  LD-2656  ("An 
Evening  of  Elizabethan  Music").  The  Julian  Bream  Consort.  Side  1, 
band  1 . 

Chopin,  Freaeric.  Waltz  No.  11  in  Gb  major,  Posth,  Op.  70,  No,  1, 
Columbia  ML  4522.  Dion  Lipatti,  Piano.  Side  1,  1 inch  from  the 
end „ 

Hindemith,  Paul.  Quartet  No.  3,  Op.  22,  First  movement.  Capitol 
P8151.  The  Hollywood  String  Quartet,  Side  1,  band  1. 

Liszt,  Franz.  Piano  Sonata  in  B minor.  Epic  LC  3675.  Leon  Fleisher, 
piano.  Side  1,  beginning. 

Mozart,  W.  A.  "Menuetto, " from  Cassation  No,  2 in  Bb,  K,  99  (63a), 
M-G-M  Records  E3540  ("The  Orchestral  Serenades,  Diver t iment i , 
and  Cassations  o[  Mozart').  Side  2,  band  6. 

Mozart,  W,  A.  Overture  to  Din  Giovanni,  K.  527.  RCA  Victor  LM6410 
(the  complete  opera).  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Erich 
Leinsdorf,  conductor.  Side  1,  beginning. 

Mozart,  W.  A.  Requiem,  K.  626.  Westminister  XWN  2230,  Vienna 
State  Opera  Orchestra,  Hermann.  Scherchen , conductor.  Side  1, 
beginn ing . 

Rameau,  Jean  Philippe,  La  Poule  ("The  Hen")  from  Pieces  de  clavecin. 
Book  II.  Vanguard  BG  614  ("Ihe  Virtuoso  Harpsichord"),  Volume  One. 
Anton  Hei leer,  Harps i chord , Side  1,  band  4. 

Ravel^  Maurice.  "Ondine,*  f r-  m Gaspard  de  la  Nuit.  Angel  35273 

( Ravel  Complete  Works  Kr  Solo  Piano,  Album  2).  Walter  Gieseking, 
piano.  Side  XAX  728,  beginning. 
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Strauss,  Johann,  Jr,  On^the  Beautiful  Blue  Danube  (Waltz),  Op.  314. 
Richmond  B19089.  The  Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Clemens 
Krauss,  conductor.  Side  1,  band  1,  1/4  inch  in  (omit  introduction 
and  "tempo  di  valse'f--p,  2 of  scote). 

Stravinsky,  Igor,  L_jH istoire  du  SoLdat  ("Story  of  a Soldier"):  "The 

Royal  March,"  Columbia  ML  4964  ("L’ttistoi re  du  Soldat  Suite”).  Igor 
Stravinsky  conducting.  Side  1,  band  4, 

Stravinsky,  Igor,  Le  Sucre  du  Printemps:  "Dance  of  the  Adolescents , " 

Columbia  Records  MS6319,  Igor  Stravinsky  conducts,  Columbia 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Side  1.  Almost  one  inch  in  from  the 
beginning , 

Stravinsky,  Igor,  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps?  "Games  of  Rival  Cities." 
Columbia  Records  MS  6319.  Igor  Stravinsky  and  the  Columbia 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Side  1.  About  2\  inches  in  from  the  beginning, 

Wagner,  Richard.  Prelude  to  Tristan  and  Isolde,  Angel  Records  35482. 
Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  Side  XAX-K-217, 
beginning. 
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Sample  Lesson  Plan  (pp.  51-56) 

QUALITIES  OF  MOVEMENT  (SLOW  PACE) 

Unit  No.  2,  Lesson  Plan  No.  5 

Instructional  unit:  Movement  in  Music--Slow  Pace. 

Reference:  Ratner,  Leonard  G.  Music- -The  Listener ;s  Art.  Second 

edition.  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  Inc.,  1966.) 


I.  Introduction 

A.  Objectives.  Be  able  to 

1.  Bring  cut  your  immediate  impressions  and  reactions  to 
music. 

2.  Establish  guideposts  for  listening  to  music,  bascc  on 
these  impressions  and  reactions. 

B.  Reasons.  Although  sound  is  an  important  element  of  music, 
sound  by  itself  does  not  constitute  music.  Something  has  to 
happen  to  the  sound.  It  must  move  forward  in  time. 

II.  Explanation  and  demonstration 

A Link  between  movement  and  human  experience.  There  is  a great 
similarity  between  musical  movement  and  physical  movement. 
Thus,  we  can  all  recall  times  when  we  heard  music  which  accom- 
panied the  dance,  figured  in  ceremonies,  or  played  a part  in 
the  theatre. 


Then,  musical  movement  is  related  to  emotional  experience; 
music  suggests  moods  or  emotional  states.  Fast  speeds  in  music 
are  generally  associated  with  vigorous  physical  action,  with 
excitement,  and  with  a lack  of  deep  thought.  Slow  music,  on 
the  other  hand,  usually  gives  the  impression  of  concentration, 
of  reflection,  of  deep  and  deliberate  stirring  of  feelings;  it 
tends  to  convey  a relaxed  quality  to  you. 

Today,  let’s  listen  to  some  examples  of  slow  pieces. 

Teacher  information.  The  definition  of  movement  is:  the 

progression  of  sound  in  time. 

This  unit  is  a gocd  follow-up  for  Unit  I (Qualities  of  Sound) 
because  it  includes  some  fundamentals  of  music  (t;peed  and  con- 
tinuity), These  concepts  are  teachable  on  a rudimentary  level, 
and  require  very  little  previous  knowledge  in  order  to  be  com- 
p : eh  o n s i b 1 e . 

Principal  categories  included  under  Qualities  of  Movement  are: 
Pace.  (Is  the  composition  fast,  moderate,  or  si  ^w?) 
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Regularity,  (Is  the  piece  regular  or  irregular?) 

Flow.  (Is  the  work  vigorous,  gentle,  tense,  relaxed, 
other  ?) 

Generalizations  about  various  qualities  of  movement  exhibited 
by  different  stylistic  periods  may  be  made --bear ing  in  mind 
that  a work  will  frequently  not  fit  the  mold. 

1 . Pace 

a.  Slow.  Romantic  period 

b.  Moderate,  Renaissance  (primarily  in  sacred,  vocal 
mus i c) 

cr  Vigorous,  active  rapid 

(1)  Renaissance  (primarily  in  secular,  instrumental 
mus i c ) 

(2)  Late  Baroque  period 

(3)  Classic  period 

(4)  Modern  period 

2.  Regularity 

a.  Degree  of  regularity  differs  from  style  to  style. 

Rena  i s sance 

b.  Steady 

(1)  Renaissance 

(2)  Late  Baroque  period  (r,motoricM) 

(3)  Classic  period  (under  the  influence  of  song  and 
dance) 

c.  Sharp  contrasts.  Early  Baroque  period 

d.  Uncertain  flow;  shifting;  unsteady 

(1)  Baroque  period 

(2)  Romantic  period 

e.  Wide  range 

(1)  Baroque  period 

(2)  Classic  period 

(3)  Romantic  period 

(4)  Modern  period 

f . lmb.  lanced 

(1)  Romantic  period 

(2)  Modem  period 

g.  Cross  rhythms  Modern  period 
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3 . Flow 


o 

ERIC 


a.  Gentle.  Renaissance 

b.  Growing  vigor.  Baroque  period 

c.  Strong,  Classic  period 

d.  Less  vigorous.  Romantic  period 

e.  Percussive.  Modern  period 

B.  Example  one.  First,  let’s  hear  a very  slow  piece  with  no 
particularly  strong  driving  quality,  and  with  no  sharp  breaks. 

Note . Play  Ravel's  pianc  piece  "Ondine/1  from  Gaspard  de  la  Nuit 
(beginning  only),  using  the  recording  specified  in  the  Appendix 
attached  to  this  lesson  plan.  This  is  an  impressionist  work. 

C.  Example  two.  Next,  an  example  of  a piece  whose  tempo  is  very 
slow  for  a special  reason.  This  is  a Requiem.- -or  piece  for 
the  dead--in  which  the  composer  attempts  to  establish  a mood 
of  mourning  and  sorrow  by  a slow  speed,  and  a smooth  flow  of 
sound  without  any  breaks. 

Note . Play  the  orchestral  introduction  (mm.  1-8)  of  the  Mozart 
Requiem,  as  specified  in  the  appendix.  Teacher  information.  The 
three  categories  of  movement  are  as  follows: 

1.  Pace.  Very  slow  (Adagio) 

2.  Regularity 

a.  The  opening  is  carefully  measured 

b.  There  is  a rigid  pointing  out  of  beats  in  the  strings. 

c.  By  contrast  tc  the  strings,  the  woodwind  solos  are 
much  freer 

3.  Flow,  There  are  no  marked  breaks  in  sound 

D.  Example  three.  New,  let's  listen  to  another  slow  piece  which 
differs  from  the  others  you  just  heard  in  that  it  does  not 
continue  to  flow  along  without  any  breaks.  Instead,  you  will 
probably  notice  that  the  composer  tends  to  break  the  sound  up 
into  groups,  with  a stop  at  the  end  of  each  group,  or  phrase. 

Note . Play  the  second  movement  (mm.  1*16,  only)  of  Beethoven’s 
Eroica  Symphony,  using  the  recording  specified  in  the  Appendix. 

Teacher  information  The  three  categories  of  movement  are. 

1.  Pace.  Slow  (Adagi o_a ssa O 
2 Regularity  Quite  regular 

3.  Flow.  The  music  j auses  at  the  end  of  each  phrase; 
there  is  no  etisicn  of  phrases. 

E.  Example  four  Here  is  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony,  which  you 
have  heard  several  times  We  will  listen  to  the  second 
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section,  or  movement.  As  you  can  see,  motion  is  so  vital  to 
music  that  composers  even  called  large  portions  of  their  works 
movements.  Sometimes,  they  referred  to  parts  of  their  work  as 
the  first  movement,  the  second  movement,  and  so  on. 

In  this  piece,  you  will  hear  that,  like  the  others,  it  is  fairly 
slow.  Now  it  has  a swinging  sort  of  movement. 

Note . Demonstrate  this  movement  by  playing  mm.  1-4  of  the  second 
movement  of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  on  the  piano. 

You  will  notice  that  the  music  flows  along  fairly  continuously, 
except  for  some  contrasting  sections.  Here,  the  motion  almost 
seems  to  hang  still  in  the  air  for  a moment,  while  the  composer 
repeats  only  material  instead  of  moving  forward. 

Note.*  Play  the  repeated  cadences  of  mm.  19-20  on  the  piano. 
Other  times,  Beethcven  stops  for  a while  for  bold,  driving 
trumpet  fanfares. 

Note , PLay  mm.  32-38  on  the  piano. 

Note , Play  the  second  movement  of  Beethoven's  Symphony  No,  5. 
Teacher  inf orma t i r n , The  three  categories  of  movement  are: 

1.  Pace.  Slow,  but  with  a swinging  sense  of  movement  (see 
the  dotted  rhythms  of  mm.  1-8). 

2.  Regularity.  The  piece  is  quite  regular,  except  for 
occasional  moments  of  pause.  These  pauses  tend  to 
sectionalize  the  movement  somewhat.  They  occur  at  the 
following  points.  m.  8;  m.  10;  m.  15;  m.  19;  and  m.  22. 

3.  Flow.  The  movement  is  continuously  f lowing--lyr ic  even 
(see  tnm.  1-8,  for  example). 

Deviations  from  this  flow  occur  in  sections  of  contrast, 
where  one  has  a sense  that  movement  has  been  temporarily 
suspended.  These  passages  occur  at  mm.  10-15;  and  at  mm, 
19-20  (repeated  cadences).  At  other  times,  bold,  driving 
trumpet  fanfares  (mm.  32-38,  for  instance)  call  a 
momentary  halt  to  forward  motion. 

Occasionally,  the  overall  lyric  quality  of  the  movement 
broadens  into  the  grand  manner  - -espec ia 1 ly  when  fullness 
of  sound  is  involved  (see  mm.  32-38;  mm.  78-87). 

F.  Example  five.  Finally,  let’s  listen  to  a slow  section  from 
a string  quartet  in  which  the  pace  is  net  steady  and  regular, 
but  changes  as  the  players  drive  toward  a point  in  the  music 
and  then  leave  that  point 

Note. . Play  the  first  move rent  (m,  5 ff  ) of  Hindemith's  Quar t et 
No . 3 (Op.  22),  as  specified  in  the  Appendix, 
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Teacher  information.  The  three  categories  of  movement  are: 

1.  Pace.  Slow 

2.  Regularity 

a.  The  piece  becomes  faster  in  a drive  to  points  of 
arrival  (the  point  on  page  2,  marked  "Ein  wenig  drangen" 
in  the  score,  is  one  such  place). 

b.  After  arrival  at  these  points,  the  piece  becomes 
slower  again  (points  on  page  2,  marked  MGehalten'T  and 
,fr  i tenut  o , " respectively,  are  examples  of  such  places). 

3 . Flow 

a,  This  piece  is  an  example  of  Neoclassicism. 

b.  As  such  it  is  inclined  to  be  steady,  purposeful,  and 
with  indications  of  a drive  tc  rhythmic  and  harmonic 
points  of  arrival. 

c«  The  sense  of  phrase  and  period  structure  is  quite 
clear, 

d.  Often,  one  hears  the  strongly  maintained  relationship 
of  statement  and  counter- statement . 

Ill,  Review 

A.  Student  questions.  Clarification  of  points  of  difficulty. 

Ask  students  if  they  have  any  questions.  Once  again  emphasize 
that  they  are  free  to  break  in  with  questions  at  any  time  in 
the  lesson. 

B.  Summary  of  the  lesson.  The  pace,  or  speed,  of  a piece  is 
another  element  of  music  that  is  easy  to  hear. 

C.  Closing  statement.  Confidence  in  your  ability  to  hear  music 
is  very  important.  Not  everyone  has  the  same  listening  equip- 
ment --the  same  eats,  the  same  phonograph,  the  same  way  of 
hearing  music- -so  don't  worry  if  w.iat  you  hear  is  somewhat 
different  from  what  some  of  your  friends  pick  out  in  a piece. 

Appendix 

Books 

Ratner,  Leonard  G.  Music --The  Listener's  Art.  Second  edition. 

(New  York.  McGraw-Hill  Bcok  Co.,  Inc.,  1966.) 


Scores 


Beethoven,  Ludwig  van.  Symphony  No. 3 in  E^5  major.  Op.  55  ("Eroica"). 

Second  movement  (mm.  1-16)  "The  Nine  Symphonies  of  Beethoven  in 
Score,"  editor  Albert  Wier  Harcourt,  Brace,  and  Co.,  p.  71. 


Beethoven,  Ludwig  var. 
movement  (mm,  1-38). 
editor  Albert  Viei 


o 


§ v m ph o ' y o ^ 5 in  C minor,  Op.  67.  Second 

"The  Nine  Symphonies  of  Beethoven  in  Score," 
Harcourt,  Brace,  and  Co.,  p 160. 
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Hindemith,  Paul.  Quartet  No.  3,  Op.  22.  First  movement.  London: 

Edition  Schott  3435,  1951. 

Mozart,  W,  A.  Requiem,  K.  626.  Mm.  1-8.  Philharmonia  Miniature  No.  59. 

Ravel,  Maurice.  "Ondine,"  from  Gaspat d de  la  Nuit . Paris:  Durand  et 

C— , n.d.,  p.  3-4,  m.  4. 

Records 

Beethoven,  Ludwig  van.  Symphony  No.  3 in  E^  major,  Op.  55  ("Eroica"). 
Second  movement.  RCA  Victor  LM  6901-3.  Arturo  Toscanini  and  the 
NBC  Symphony  Orchestra.  Side  3,  band  2. 

Beethoven,  Ludvig  van.  Symphony  No.  5 in  C minor,  Op.  67.  Second 
movement.  Angel  35231.  Herbert  vcn  Karajan  and  the  Philharmonia 
Orchestra.  Side  1,  band  2. 

Hindemith,  Paul.  Quartet  No. 3,  Op.  22.  First  movement.  Capitol 

P8151.  The  Hollywood  String  Quartet.  Side  1,  band  1. 

Mozart,  W.  A.  Requiejn,  K,  626,  Beginning  (mm.  1-8).  Westminster 

XWN  2230.  Vienna  State  Opera  Orchestra,  Hermann  Scherchen,  conductor. 

S ide  1 , beginning. 

Ravel,  Maurice.  ”0ndine,"  from  Gaspard  de  la  Nuit.  Angel  35271 

(’’Ravel  Complete  Works  for  Solo  Piano,  Album  2n)*  Walter  Gieseking, 
piano.  Side  XAX  728,  beginning. 
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Sample  Lesson  Plan  (pp.  57*63) 
QUALITIES  OF  MOVEMENT  (FAST  PACE) 
Unit  No.  2,  Lesson  Flan  No.  6 


Instructional  unit:  Movement  in  Music--Fast  Pace. 

References:  Ratner,  Leonard  G.  Music--The  Listeners  Art.  Second 

edition.  (New  York;  McGraw-Hill  Company,  Inc.,  1966). 


I.  Introduction 

A.  Objectives.  Be  able  to 

1.  Bring  out  your  immediate  impressions  and  reactions  to 
music . 

2,  Establish  guideposts  for  listening  to  music,  based  on 
these  impressions  and  reactions. 

B.  Reasons.  Sound  is  a vital  element  in  music;  it  is  as  important 
an  element  of  music  as  the  cell  is  to  the  human  body.  However, 
as  the  single  cell  does  not  make  the  human,  in  similar  fashion, 
sound  alone  does  not  constitute  music.  To  become  music,  sound 
must  undergo  the  process  of  motion  in  time. 

II.  Ex  nation  and  demonstration 


A.  In  the  last  class  session,  we  established  one  concept  of  motion 
for  ourselves  by  hearing  a series  of  very  slow  pieces.  Today, 
let's  go  to  the  other  extreme;  let's  sink  another  guidepost  by 
hearing  a group  of  fast  compositions.  As  you  will  hear,  the 
fact  that  they  are  fast  is  the  only  factor  these  works  have  in 
common,  since  they  tend  to  vary  in  their  degrees  of  regularity 
and  flow.  That  is,  their  speed  is  not  always  consistent  all 
the  way  through,  and  some  seem  to  be  constantly  driving 

f orward- - f lowi ng  in  stream  fashion- -whi le  others  seem  to 
catch  on  snags  which  impede  their  flow. 

B.  Example  one.  Let’s  hear  a piece  which  has  the  same  fast, 
forward- dr ivi ng  pace  throughout. 

Note.  Play  the  first  movement  of  Bach’s  Brandenburg  Concerto 
No . 5 . using  the  recording  specified  in  the  appendix  attached 
to  th.: r*  lesson  plan.  Th^  tempo  marking  is  allegro. 

C.  Example  two.  As  you  heard,  a steady  forward  drive  throughout 

the  piece  is  characteristic  of  many  works  by  the  composer 
J.S.  Bach.  Here  is  another  one  of  these  "motoric,"  or  motor- 
like pieces.  This  playful  composition  features  the  flute, 
and  differs  from  t lie  piece  you  just  listened  to  in  one 
important  respec t -- toward  the  end,  the  performer  slows  down 
so  you  can  tell  the  piece  is  nearly  finished.  There  is  a 
good  reason  for  this  change  of  tempo:  the  piece  is  so 

vigorous  and  good  natured  that  you  cannot  help  being  caught 
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up  in  it.  If  the  performer  were  to  end  suddenly-- jus t stop 
playing  when  there  is  no  more  music--the  mood  would  be 
abruptly  snapped,  and  you  might  feel  disappointed.  This  way, 
slowing  down  at  the  end  eases  you  down  gently,  and  you  return 
to  reality  satisfied. 

Note . Play  the  "Badinerie"  from  Bach’s  Orchestral  Suite  No.  2 
in  B minot,  as  specified  in  the  appendix. 

D.  Example  three.  The  tempo,  or  speed,  of  a piece  is  important 
because  it  can  help  put  the  listener  in  a particular  mood 
more  than  any  other  quality  the  piece  might  possess.  In 
this  next  example--an  excerpt  from  a Beethoven  symphony-- 
the  composer  grabs  your  attention  right  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  movement  with  a pair  of  loud  full  chords.  The 
vivacious  tempo,  completely  without  pauses  of  any  kind, 
allows  you  no  spare  time  to  wander  or  wool  gather. 

Note . Play  the  first  45  measures  of  Beethoven's  Third  Symphony 
(Allegro  con  brio),  using  the  recording  specified  in  the  appendix. 

E.  Example  four.  Not  all  fast  pieces  are  the  same  speed--some  are 
much  raster  than  others.  The  tempo  of  a piece  is  of  concern 

to  composers:  they  almost  always  write  at  the  beginning  of  a 

composition  how  fast  they  want  it  to  go.  The  performer, 
naturally,  is  anxious  to  follow  the  composer's  directions 
about  tempo  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  And  tempo--how  fast 
a piece  is  played--is  of  great  concern  to  you,  the  listener, 
because  a fast  piece  played  too  slowly  can  ruin  your  enjoyment. 
Remember  that  pet  formers  and  listeners  tend  to  disagree  on 
"proper"  tempos;  this  is  only  natural,  since  every  individual 
is  different.  There  is  no  one  "right"  speed  for  a piece; 
you  may  prefer  one  interpretation,  while  your  neighbor  favors 
another.  let's  listen,  now,  to  another  Beethoven  symphony. 

In  this  excerpt,  the  composer  has  indicated  an  extremely  fast 
tempo,  and  the  famous  conductor,  Toscanini,  has  taker. 

Beethoven  at  his  word. 

Note.  Play  the  first  24  measures  of  Beethoven’s  Third  Symphony, 
third  movement.  The  pace  is  very  quick  (Presto),  regular,  and 
fl.ving  steadily  with  no  breaks. 

F.  Example  five.  Sometimes,  the  composer  needs  to  do  something 
to  hold  your  attention  in  a very  long  movement  of  a piece. 

If  the  work  is  fast  all  the  way  through,  one  way  he  can  add 
a touch  of  variety  is  by  a refreshing  pause.  In  this  next 
excerpt- -al so  from  a Beethoven  symphony- - the  piece  does  not 
stop  completely.  That  would  result  in  complete  silence. 

Rather,  Beethoven  stops  briefly  on  a held  note;  then  he,  you, 
and  the  performer  feel  renewed  and  ready  to  go  on. 
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Note . Play  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony, 
mm.  63  (Vivace)  to  96.  The  pause  (a  fermata)  occurs  on  the 
first  beat  of  measure  88.  Immediately  afterward,  the  piece  is 
rewound  by  a rapid  ascending  thrust  in  strings,  and  continues 
with  renewed  vigor. 

G.  Example  six.  Sometimes,  in  addition  to  creating  a mood,  the 
speed  of  a piece,  in  conjunction  with  other  factors,  can 
present  a specific  image.  In  this  next  example,  titled 
,rThe  Hen11  by  the  composer,  listen  to  hear  how  a fast,  steady 
tempo,  regulated  by  an  opening  "clucking”  sound  reminds 

you  of  a chicken.  All  of  this  is  deliberate  on  the  part  of 
the  composer,  and  the  characteristic  timbre  of  the  harpsichord 
helps  to  reinforce  the  title. 

Note . Play  "Section  A"  only  (pp.  86-87  in  the  score  cited  in  the 
attached  appendix)  of  Rameau's  La  Poule  ("The  Hen")  from  Pieces 
de  clavecin.  Book  II,  omitting  the  repetition. 

H.  Example  seven.  So  Car,  we  have  heard  fast  pieces  which  con- 
tinued at  the  same  speed  continuously.  However,  to  sustain 
your  interest,  composers  sometimes  change  their  manner  of 
movement  from  one  passage  of  a piece  to  another.  For 
instance,  in  this  next  excerpt,  the  composer  starts  with  a 
headlong  rush,  but  brings  this  motion  up  short  on  a held 
tone.  As  you  will  notice,  sometimes  the  music  moves--but 
with  pauses  interspersed;  at  other  times,  the  style  is  quite 
flowing . 

Note.  Play  the  fourth  movement,  mm.  1-60,  of  Beethoven's  Th ird 
Symphony , as  specified  in  the  appendix. 

Teacher  information 

The  manner  of  movement  changes  from  one  passage  to  another, 
i.e.,  movement  is  contrasted  here  on  a large  scale. 

From  mm.  1-11,  we  hear  a headlong  rush,  brought  up  short  at 
a fermata.  At  times,  the  manner  is  deliberate,  incorporating 
a strict  marking  of  the  beat,  with  intermediary  pauses  (see 
mm.  12-43).  At  other  times  (such  as  the  first  variation, 
mm.  45-76),  we  hear  a flowing  style,  with  no  marked  pauses  or 
breaks . 

I.  Example  eight.  Another  way  composers  have  devised  for 
holding  your  attention  is  to  change  the  music's  flow.  In 
this  next  excerpt  by  the  very  famous  composer  Stravinsky, 
the  pace  is  fast  with  a "motoiic"  quality.  However, 

Stravinsky  creates  on  imbalance  in  the  quality  of  movement 
by  constant  shifts  in  emphasis  when  you  least  expect  then-- 
these  changes  are  wholly  unpredictable. 
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Note . Play  the  "Dance  of  the  Adolescents,"  from  Stravinsky's 
Le  Sacre  du  Printemps  ("The  Rite  of  Spring"),  pp.  11-16,  m.  2, 
in  the  score  listed  in  the  appendix,  and  using  the  record 
specified  therein. 

Teacher  information 

This  piece,  which  caused  riots  at  its  1913  premiere,  might  have 
great  appeal  for  today's  youth.  It  has  a percussive  quality  to  it-- 
although  no  percussion  instruments  are  used  ; n the  section 
specified.  It  is  particularly  interesting  for  its  imbalance  in 
the  quality  of  movement;  its  underlying  regular  duple  beat  is 
grouped  into  varying  measures  by  a changing  accent.  This  accent 
is  created  by  two  means:  (1)  by  emphasis  and  (2)  by  instrumental 

color.  The  latter  method  is  particularly  striking:  eight  horns 

(six  muted  and  two  without  mutes)  interject  sforzando  staccato 
chords  at  unexpected  intervals  of  time,  playing  simultaneously  to 
reinforce  accents  made  by  string  instruments. 

J.  Example  nine.  As  we  have  heard,  composers  tend  to  maintain 
interest  by  varying  a factor  in  their  compos ition--either  its 
pace,  its  regularity,  or  its  flow.  Let's  hear  a piece,  now, 
in  which  not  one,  but  all,  of  these  factors  are  subject  to 
change . 

You  have  heard  this  piece  before:  it  is  a piano  composition 

by  Bart<$k.  One  factor  that  is  altered  is  the  pace.  Although 
the  speed  is  fairly  quick  in  general,  you  will  notice  that 
one  middle  section  is  somewhat  slower. 

Another  variable  factor  is  the  regularity  of  the  speed.  Does 
the  piece  seem  to  go  at  the  same  tempo  throughout,  or  does 
the  speed  seem  to  change?  I think  you  will  hear  that,  here, 
the  composer  has  maintained  strict  regularity  within  sections, 
but  that  one  or  two  places  seem  to  be  held  back  momentarily. 

Finally,  listen  for  the  third  variable  factor--the  flow  of 
the  vork.  Basically,  the  impression  this  piece  gives  is  one 
of  driving  energy.  Sometimes,  however,  you  will  hear  relaxed 
sections  or  more  tense  passages.  Listen  for  these  now. 

Note . Play  the  Bartok  "Ostinato,"  from  Mikrokosmos,  Book  6, 

No.  140,  as  specified  in  the  score  and  record  appendices. 

Teacher  information 

The  piece  gives  the  impression  of  a driving,  energetic  manner, 
primarily  because  of  its  emphatic  articulation.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  composer  inserts  a contrasting  lyrical  section,  to 
create  a sense  of  easy,  regular,  somewhat  relaxed  movement.  At 
other  tines,  the  effect  is  more  intense  and  strained,  generally 
occurring  when  the  color  is  the  most  biilliant  and  the  sound 
st  rongc  s t . 
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K.  Example  ten.  Let's  get  some  practice,  now,  in  hearing  rapid 

shifts  in  the  regularity  and  flow  of  movement  in  music. 

Stravinsky  is  always  a fascinating  composer  for  quick  changes, 

so  we  might  practice  on  two  short  excerpts  by  him. 

1.  The  first  piece  is  called  "The  Royal  Marcia."  As  you  will 
hear,  it  is  full  of  kaleidoscopic  changes.  If  you  so 
much  as  lightly  tap  a kaleidoscope,  the  whole  pattern  you 
are  looking  at  shifts  into  one  entirely  different- -ye t 
still  somewhat  similar  to  the  old  one.  Similarly,  this 
little  piece  is  in  a constant  state  of  flux;  no  sooner 

do  you  think  you  have  caught  on  to  it,  when  the  composer 
makes  it  sound  unbalanced  in  some  way.  Just  when  you 
have  almost  become  used  to  this  shift  so  it  no  longer 
sounds  unbalanced  to  you,  Stravinsky  shifts  once  again. 

One  little  trick  he  has,  which  is  nearly  unique,  is 
that,  every  so  often,  he  drops  in  a small  silent  moment-- 
just  to  throw  you  off. 

Note . Play  "The  Royal  March,"  from  L’Histoire  du  Soldat  ("The 
Story  of  a Soldier"),  as  specified  in  the  appendix. 

Teacher  information 

The  pace  of  this  piece  is  rapid.  As  for  regularity,  it  has 
a wide,  shifting  range,  notable  for  rhythmic  imbalance  and  the 
use  of  c ros s- rhythms . These  cross- rhy thms  occur  as  rhythmic 
counterpoint  and  are  maintained  as  pedals,  as  well. 

The  flow  of  this  work  is  marked  by  shifts,  by  changing  meter,  and 
by  the  predominance  of  unusual  groupings.  Instruments  are  used 
in  a percussive  sense,  and  characteristic  brief  silences  are 
quite  noticeable. 

2.  This  last  pi?ce,  a section  from  "The  Rite  of  Spring," 
is  full  of  starts  and  stops;  if  you  hold  up  your  hand 
every  time  there  is  a change,  eventually  your  arm  will 
get  tired!  Listen  to  see  if  you  can  hear  two  basic 
shifts.  One  type  of  style  in  this  piece  sounds  percussive 
and  motoric.  The  second,  by  comparison,  is  sing-song 

and  lyrical. 

Not e . Play  "Ganes  of  Rival  Cities,"  from  Stravinsky’s  Le  Sacre 
du  Printemps  ("The  Rite  of  Spring";,  pp,  46-58  in  the  score 
specified  in  the  appendix 

Teacher  information 

The  pace  of  this  section  is  fast.  Its  regularity  is  subject 
to  numerous  changes-- the  piece  constantly  starts  and  stops.  The 
flow  is  not  constant,  either,  alternating  a percussive,  motoric 
style  with  a sing-song,  lyric  manner. 
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Examples  of  the  percussive,  motoric  style  occur  at  the  following 
points: 

a.  From  p.  46  (m.  1)  to  p.  49  (m.  4), 

b.  From  p.  50  (m.  2)  to  p.  50  (m.  4). 

c.  From  p.  51  (m.  5)  to  p.  56  (m.  13). 

Examples  of  the  contrasting  sing-song,  lyric  style  may  be 
found  at  these  points: 

a.  From  p.  49  (m.  4)  to  p.  50  (m.  1). 

b.  From  p.  50  (m.  4)  to  p.  51  (m.  4). 

c.  From  p.  56  (m.  3)  to  p.  58  (m.  2):  mixed,  here. 

II.  Review 

A.  Student  questions:  Clarification  of  points  of  difficulty.  Ask 

students  if  they  have  any  questions.  Emphasize,  once  more,  that 
they  are  free  to  interrupt  with  questions  at  any  time  during  the 
lesson . 

B.  Summary  of  the  lesson.  The  pace  of  a piece--how  fast  or  how 
slow  it  is--may  very  well  determine  your  attitude  toward 
that  work. 

C.  Closing  statement.  The  more  we  listen,  the  more  subtleties 

we  can  begin  to  pick  out  in  music.  As  you  heard  today,  a 
piece  does  not  just  start,  go  on  for  a while  haphazardly, 
and  then  screech  to  a halt.  The  composer  plans  everything 
very  carefully--particularly  how  to  change  the  piece  some- 
where along  the  line  so  that  you  stay  with  him.  As  you 
listen  from  now  on.  try  to  as!;  yourself:  How  did  the  piece 

change  at  this  point,  and  why  did  the  composer  do  it  this 
particular  way? 

Appendix 

Books 


Ratner,  Leonard  G.  Music--The  Listeners  Art.  Second  edition. 

(New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1966). 

Scores 

Bach,  J.  S.  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  5.  First  movement.  Philharmonia 
Miniature  No.  97. 

Bach,  J.  S.  "Badinerie , rp  from  Orchestral  Suite  No.  2 in  B minor. 

Lea  Pocket  Score  No.  55,  p.  38. 

Bartok,  Bela,  "Ost i nato , " from  Hikrokosmos , Book  6,  No,  140.  Winthrop 
Rogers  Edition,  Boosey  and  Hawke s Ltd.,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  26-31. 


O 

ERIC 


Beethoven,  Ludwig  van.  Symphony  No.  3 in  Eb  major,  Op,  55  (nEroicafP). 
nThe  Nine  Symphonies  of  Beethuvon  in  Score,11  ed,  Albert  Wier. 
Harcourt , Brace  and  Company,  First  movement  (to  m.  45),  p.  56. 

Fourth  movement,  p.  127.  beginning. 
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Beethoven,  Ludwig  van.  Symphony  No. 7 in  A major,  Op.  92.  M.  Baron, 

Inc.,  No.  7.  First  movement  (mm.  63-129),  pp.  8-12.  Third  move- 
ment, p.  45. 

Rameau,  Jean  Philippe,  La  Poule  (“The  Hen")  from  Pieces  de  clavecin. 
Book  II.  Paris:  Durand  et  Cie,  pp.  86-87;  omit  repetition  and 

section  B. 

Stravinsky,  Igor.  L'Histoire  du  Soldat  (“The  Story  of  a Soldier’1): 

“The  Royal  March."  J.  & W.  Chester,  Ltd.  Miniature  (1924),  p.  19if. 

Stravinsky,  Igor.  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps  (“Hie  Rite  of  Spring"). 

Edition  Russe  de  Masique.  "Dance  of  the  Adolescents":  pp.  11-16, 

(m.  2).  "Games  of  Rival  Cities":  pp.  46-58, 

Records 

Bach  , J . S.  3randenburg  Concerto  Mo.  5.  First  movement.  Harmonia 
Mundi  HMS  30801.  Col legium  Aureum.  Side  A,  beginning. 

Bach  , J.  S,  "Badi ner ie , " from  Orchestral  Suite  No,  2 in  B minor 

(S . 1067).  Capitol  GBR  7252  (Bach:  The  Four  Suites  for  Orchestra). 
Yehudi  Menuhin  and  the  Bath  Festival  Orchestra.  Side  2,  band  7. 

Bartok,  Bela.  "Ostinato,"  from  Mikr okosmos , Book  6,  No.  140. 

Columbia  SI -229  (Complete  Bartok:  Mikrokosmos) . Gyorgy  Sandor, 

Piano.  Vol . Ill,  Side  2 (ML  5084),  band 

Beethoven,  Ludwig  van.  Symphony  No,  3 in  Eb  major,  Op.  55  ("Eroica"). 
First  movement.  RCA  Victor  LM  6901-3.  Atturo  Ioscanini  and  the 
NBC  Symphony  Orchestra.  Side  3,  band  1. 

Beethoven,  Ludwig  van.  Symphony  No.  3 in  Lb  major,  Op.  55  ("Eroica"). 
Fourth  movement,  RCA  Victor  LM  6901-4.  Arturo  Toscanini  and  the 
NBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  Side  4,  band  2. 

Beethoven,  Ludwig  van.  Symphony  No. 7 in  A major,  Op.  92.  Richmond 

B19054.  Erich  Kleiber  and  the  Concer tgebouv  Orchestra  of 
Amsterdam.  First  movement  (beginning  with  the  vivace):  Side  1, 
band  1,  about  one  inch  in  (high  flute  solo  on  repeated  dotted 
rhythmic  figure).  Third  movement:  Side  2,  band  1. 

Pameau,  Jean  Philippe.  La  Poule  ("The  Hen"),  from  Pieces  de  clavecin, 
Book  II,  Vangiard  BG  614  (The  Virtuoso  Harpsichord).  Volume  I. 

Anton  Heileer,  harpsichord.  Side  I,  band  4. 

Stravinsky,  Igor.  L'Histoire  du  Soldat  ("The  Story  of  a Soldier"): 

"The  Royal  March."  Columbia  MI  4964  ("L* Hi stoi re  du  Soldat  Suite"). 
Igor  Stravinsky  conducting.  Side  1,  band  4. 

Stravinsky,  Igor.  LeSacre  du  Printemps  ("The  Rite  of  Spring"). 

Columbia  Records  6319,  Igor  Stravinsky  and  the  Columbia  Symphony 
Orchestra.  "Dance  of  the  Adolescents":  Side  1,  almost  ont  inch 

from  the  beginning.  "Games  of  Rival  Cities":  Side  1,  about 

inches  in  from  the  beginning. 
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Sample  Lesson  Plan  ( pp , 64-82) 
ARRIVAL  (UNIT  NO,  3) 

EXAMPLES  FOR  TEACHING 


Sug^.’  s t < i Urtsof  o'  lV-icLi  UK  n'e  i.c  ,«  ! i r oil  i •'  1 <vi-  : 

(iualiUos  of  Sound 
« ; i ! n 1 i i.  i o s o l Mov  cmo  n r 
AjV  Lval 

Cnnsenani'e  and  Dissonance 
h’  rase  Structure 
Toy.  t up 
Khy  tin 
Kolorfy 

Harmonic  Ac f ion 
Form 

II.  Do  f ini  t io“»  of  Arrival:  "Music  is  made  up  of  sound  moving  in  time 

rc  points  of  arrival...*'  ThcM'  points  of  arrival  arc  ’'certain 
moments  or  instants  L ti  the  music  that , . . /give/  the  impression 
oi  rest  in;;,  stopping,  or  ending  " Source  * ipamrd  G.  Rat nor, 

. jus  ic  - ••  The  Li  -at  oner  s Ar  L (Now  \erk:  M<  Gi  aw  * Hi  1 I Co.,  Inc., 

195V) , 'fpTT,  8.  * 

1IL.  Just  if  lea  r ion  for  placing  Arrival  third: 

1.  Include?'  some  fnndai.n-r  i als  of  . iusir. 

a.  long Ih 

b . «-'pia  lily 
< . clarity 

d.  continuity 

0.  strong  tii 

1 . drive 


lliese  concepts  are  tcici.iM*  on  a rudi:*  one  ;ti  y level. 


• • 

lhc  unit  require 
bo  cotnnrchcn*  ihl 

s vi  vy  little  previno:.  ^no..*!.  5k: 

i' , 

v in  order  So 

1 m 

I he  unit  is  diic 

c Civ  xe  Li  ted  to,  and  g r o , o t 

>1,  the  m:vvL 

v.n  t (mov cm* nt ) , 

us ir>,  many  of  the  same  music.!' 

i i hisint  ion: 

for  examples  ?.n 

J c ; 'Tpar  i see  s , 

s. 

. .movement  las 

relation  to  ,.o:nc  goal.  s r. 

'ini  oi  a m 

. . .movement  must 

have  an  aim,  a u ur;nn  . . . . :ol  i a; 

1 IS  n U rp:: 

tinuou.s;  it  is  .inrVtd  rff  in  \ bases  ri  ( vc  1 ■ 1 by  points  >'i 
arrival."  (Rat iu  r . p . ? ) . 
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IV.  of  Ai  i i v.t  1 ; -A  I .iq:  villi  « : 1 1 -'i  J i l y ol  found  .ini)  nature  of  Move- 

noiu  t arrival  i *,  cnr  of  "tW*  basic  con«;t  i incuts  of  the  musical. 

u in  <■ ■ ;**  j i is  ->nu  oJ  "i)t  pore  nt j ons  wnitli  underlie  I 
nus  U'.*  I i>!  occiisOs  • 1 r t i>.  - ) 


V.  (.or.iiu,  r i son  b; twoen  line-.  niviii  an;1.  Amvj]  . 

A Iiovoncnt  equated  wi  ll*,  uarmonu  ins  tab i.  I i Ly 


1 Use  cl  cohort! i na 1 v lorn  .% 

2 fens  j on 

d Use  of  M i tone 

A IUs:,o;i<<  uc"* 

> Use  of  subsidise  iur.o;> 

ii,  Arrival'  eq.i.'rtd  wi  tb  h.:i  non  it  stability 

1 . !'-(■  of  m ,':  u u.it  i 

2 . i ■ i .“lit  in 

tV;i  o I “i  r > . ..  t i j f i J' 

A ■ U .'use  :i  on  r 

5-  Ur.r  o»  tonic,  or  tonal  errucr 

C.  Mrs i ; a l features  to  Ire  considered  in  studying  Phases  of 
Uovenent  and  points  of  Arrival: 


I l.c  np  t Ii 

a short,  loop, 

b.  relatively  equal  or  unequal 
2.  Arrival 


^ c ti  a r , unc  I ■ a r 
b stio.ift , uorrlc 

t.  driv*.,  liii:  of  nrivt.  Iditrur,  n.  S f> ) 


VI.  ii'iiH'i  of  Ai  t tVril  . fujcMou. 

'"jbry  l;ln  c i « r ^ nil  i , n f pace,  t MU’  I at  i tv  , and  nanner  in 
music,  sine i Huy  control,  slime,  and  oi>yim/.o  the  flow  of  sound, ’ 
(d  Une  t , p l r 

VII.  I'oirtr  of  Arrival  *\<  i a I cv.'.r.n  ri._-  teffccl-s  vsiy,  according  to 
doj  r<  e to  uMch  con.^o'ei  e n*.  j ' 1 oye  cat.  I1  of  tie;,.;  culcqor  ic  •' ) : 


I Pi tpI  ,i s i s 

; ( 1 m II;.1 

i i ti  I I 1 t y 
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VIII.  Emphasis  of  Arrival:  varies  according  ro  type  of  piece: 

A.  Less  emphatic  for  calm,  flowing  piece,  with  gentle,  steady 
movement  (this  type  of  piece  can't  absorb  emphatic  points  of 
arrival) . 

B.  More  emphatic  in  piece  with: 

1,  Intense  qualities  of  movement, 

2.  Character! sties  of  vigor,  agitation^ or  heaviness  (re- 
quires more  emphatic  points) 

IX.  Clarity  of  Arrival:  importance 

A.  Indicates  style  cf  piece. 

B,  Helps  understand  structure  of  piece. 

X.  Finality  of  Arrival: 

A.  Need  for  arrival  is  very  strong,  especially  if  long  phases 
of  movement  arc  involved. 

B.  False  endings:  music  begins  again  after  a total  pause  of  a 

grand,  final-sounding  flourish. 

C.  Piece  may  end  without  a strong  effect  of  arrival  (r,up  in  the 
air”) ♦ 

D.  Few  points  of  arrival  are  necessary  to  give  an  absolute  sense 
of  finality  or  completeness: 

1.  Though  a sentence  end s with  a period,  the  train  of 
thought  continues. 

2.  Othci  sentences  rini<h  the  train  of  thought:  they  give  a 
feeling  of  finality  (that  the  subject  has  been  covered), 

3 . So , in  moo i c : 

a.  Only  the  Iasi  point  of  arrival  is  final. 

b.  The  last  point  of  arrival  is  deliberately  arranged. 

c.  Othei  continuing  points  of  arrival  give  only  a partial 
effect  of  an  end i ng . 

d.  The  position  of  points  of  arrival  within  the  total 
scheme  of  tic  piece  gives  an  idea  of  their  degree  of 
f i nn lily. 
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Musical  Examples 
(simple  to  complex) 
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Finality  of  Arrival: 

1.  Anon.,  brink  To  >]c^Only  Wi  tji i_  llane^jjy-c^ 

a.  This  song  has  four  clear  points  of  arrival: 

1.  The  first,  second,  and  fourth  points  of  arrival  arc  the 
sane , 

' *.  T'  of  (lorn  ir  acceptable  for  a final  arrival:  only 
!:'o  ‘ rd  ’.oin(  dciiands  lontinnnt  ion, 

. IV s/eve r , only  tin  iasl  point  of  arrival  seers  'satisfactory. 

h.  .'by?  Though  the  fjrsL  and  second  points  of  arrival  sound 

final,  they  come  too  soon  in  tin  piece  for  us  to  nccon1  them 
as  an  endi.ig. 

2.  Monde  t * sol  w- Ikl  r l hoi  rly . Vo  1 1 r: . I.U'h  i \\o\i  i 1 e * (?n.  1.1 

pl.ivs  iv  >n  nxpoc t at  /on?;  of  on  end. 

b.  Ue fuses  to  fulfill  expectations. 

1.  "resents  no  intermediate  cadences. 

2.  No  contracting  sections. 

3.  Same  rhytrm  (sixteenths  in  right  hand)  throughout. 

c.  ITiHs  without  strong  effect  of  arrival  ("up  in  the  air11). 

1.  Summary  cadence,  seems  lacked  on. 

2.  Final  cadence  is  not  led  up  to,  las  nothing  to  do  with  Lho 
rest  of  the  piece. 


Clarity  of  Arrival;  little  variation  in  Kmol  as  is 


l.  Strauss  Johann  3".  On  ihe  Ileautiful  Hire*  Danube  (Jail?.),  Ch'.  31V. 
i'ri m pal  ■ i r*  > ip  (<>.  ;) . 


> UK' ' P IHI'IU 


fcu.d-  i.i  j r«*  mi  y clear  points  of  arrival,  >>, irked  Ivy: 


1 . 
2. 
3. 


A sustained  lone, 
faring  articulation 
Yet , varies  little 


(w\J) 


in  degree  of 


emphasis . 


*5.  Sane  rhythn  througlout. 
b.  Tic  tie  harmonic  variation. 


VZt'  t 
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Clarity  01  Arrival:  great  variation  in  Emphasis 

1,  Reethoven,  Ludwig  van.  A i°  Kb  major,  Op.  55  {"Eroica" ) , 

1st  moveme  a t , mrn . 1 - 6 5 . 

a.  More  highly  developed  type  of  music  than  the  Blue  Danube  Waltz. 

b.  Tends  to  disguise  some  points  of  arrival. 

c.  Others  arc  more  emphatic  and  clear  to  compensate. 

d . Mere : 

1.  The  music  flows  with  little?  i.uirhed  articulation. 

. YcLt  it  progresses  to  a grandiose  and  important  point  of 
arrival  (n.  37). 

3.  Hi  is  point  of  arrival  appears  only  after  a long  time 
(36  measures) . 


o.  Analysis  of  «n  clear  point  of  arrival  (m,  37). 

1,  Characterised  by  the  appearance  of  the  main  theme. 

7.  presents  the  same  thematic  material  as  previous  spots 
(mm.  3ff,;  mm.  15 f f . ) . 

3.  Yet,  this  spot  is  felt  as  a point  of  arrival,  while  the 
others  were  not. 

'i.  Why? 


a.  Harmonic 

1.  Presents  I in  linear  outline  (melody  outlines 
t onic  chor  d). 

No  different  from  initial  presentation, 

3.  Therefore,  harr-mriy  is  not  a factor  in  determining 
this  particular  point  of  arrival. 

b.  Ho.  Iodic 

1.  presents  same  melody  as  initially. 

2 . Therefore,  melody  not  a factor  in  determining  this 
point  of  arrival. 

c.  Rhyl  I mic 

1.  Radical  I v the  same  as  before. 

?.  Therefore,  rhythm  is  not  a factor  in  determining 
this  point  of  arrival. 
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d . Factors  which  are  involved  directly  at  1 3 e point  of 

arrival . 

1.  Dynamic  level. 

a.  ire  first  two  entries  of  the  theme  are  jiot 
emphasized  because  of  their  j>iano  dynamic 
mn  i'l:  i.  n gs  , 

l>.  hy  c f’-n^ar j fion , i lie  point  of  arrival  is  marl1  eel 

\*  . i >.■«■  I <•  ■.  r;i  i i oil  (,'  l t ho  io). 

a.  First  entry:  cellos,  only. 

b.  Second  eniry:  solo  horn,  clarinet,  flute. 

c.  Third  entry:  nearly  ft. 11  orehesra* 

’1.  linngo  (rogis trat ion). 

a.  First  entry:  middle  range  of  cellos,  fairly 
low  for  orchestra. 

b.  Second  entry:  three-octave  spread,  sonic 
deubl ing. 

c.  IT  1 rd  entry:  great  spread  in  range;  four 
octave:,  from  double  bam;  to  high  flute. 

o .  Factors  loading  up  to  the  point  of  arrival. 

1.  First  entry:  consists  of  main  melody,  preceded 

hy  two  measures,  consistin'*  only  of  two  jTor t issi Imo 

chord*. , 

2.  Second  entry:  grows  out  of  previous  entry. 

a.  Dynamic* 

!.  tlrcM  undo  from  piano* 

2.  Dot  returns  to  piano  level. 

b,  orchestration:  add  woodwinds* 

3-  third  eniry; 

a.  melodic:  ay  pea  ranee  of  thcric  a f ter  long  a hr  once, 

b.  rhythmic:  clear  rotor  follows  previous 
syncopa t ion , 

c.  (lymni  . : Cult  orchestral  crescendo  . 

d.  orchestration:  add  instruments. 
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f.  Suspense  factor  in  emphasizing  third  entry. 

1.  Creator  number  of  measures  lead  to  point  of 

arrival  than  to  previous  presentations  of  theme: 

a.  Number  of  measures  preceding  first  entry:  2 

b.  Number  of  measures  preceding  second  entry:  12 

c.  Number  oC  measures  preceding  third  entry:  22 

Clarity  of  Arrival:  great. 

1.  Beethoven,  Ludwig  van.  jLYIERhony  No.__3  in  Kb  major,  Op.  55  C'Eroica11) . 

4th  movement,  beginning. 

a.  Emphatic  effect  of  arrival  (m.  11). 

b.  How  is  this  emphasis  achieved? 

1.  Headlong  downw.'rd  rush,  unison  strings  (mm.  1-7). 

2.  Then,  slows  down  to  a complete  stop  (mm . 7-11) 

a.  "nuts  on  its  brakes’*  . 

b.  Series  of  full  orchestral  (triple  stops)  chords  to 
counteract  previous  linearity. 

2.  Monde  1 ssoliu- Bartholdy , Felix.  A Midsummer  Night's  bream.  Scherzo, 

Op.  01,  No.  1 (beginning). 

a.  Hear  clearly  when  each  phase  of  movement  ends. 

b.  Yet,  llow  of  music  continues  without  interruption. 

c . Reason 

1.  Clear  articulation  between  sections. 

2.  But  little  emphasis  on  arrival  effect:  points  of  arrival 
are  ,fl title  more  than  touching  points  and  turns  in  an  easy, 
capricious  flight.’*  (Ratner,  p.  fi). 

3.  Beethoven,  Ludwig  van.  Sytnnh ony  No,  3 in  C mine*  , Op.  67. 

2nd  movement. 

a.  Almost  all  points  of  arrival  are  quite  clear, whether  gentle 
or  emphatic, 

1.  Separation  between  phrases  (silence). 

2.  This  is  emphasized  by  dynamics:  contrast  between  lorte  and 

£l  am . 
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h.  Rope.nt  passages  of  arrival  to  add  emphasis  and  clarity  to  the 
arrival  effect. 

c.  Piece  includes  tinny  emphatic  join  La  of  arrival. 

d.  The  final  section  is  concerned  with  giving  a very  strong 
impression  of  final  arrival. 


Ann  1 y r-  i s 


1.  Points  of  arrival  (nwv  1-2?.:  f»  >*<vuf') 
a.  pin,  7-1  : cadence  in  strings. 

i> . nil).  re  net  i t Lon  of  Trim.  7-1,  octave  hjglcr. 

c.  prn . 10-15:  extension  and  elaboration  of  cadence* 
winds,  octavo  higher. 

d.  nn.  15-19:  repot  ft  ion  of  mm.  9-1 ( ; change  registration 
and  orchestration. 

e.  mm,  19*20:  extract  end  of  nrevJous  nbrase1,  winds. 
l.  tarn.  20-22:  rcnc.it : double  winds  with  r;tr  in/,:;  and 

change  dynamic*;  lo  for t greater  finality  (end  of 
section)  hv  addition  of  three  chords  (i.  21). 

2.  ‘dense  of  final  arrival  (■■in.  22l~2.V-) 

c, . Hannon ic  r.  t ah  i 1 i t y 

1.  A- Clot  pedal. 

2.  Motion  within  the  1 chord 

h.  had  of  melody:  no  new  material. 

c.  Rhythmic  precision:  strict  marking  of  tic  beats. 

cl.  Cumulative  effect  to  end  (or  m.  24?). 

1.  Dynamic  increase:  gradual  cycscendo. 

2.  Orchestration:  add  i ns truments  (m.  24T) 

3.  Range  and  registration 

a.  Catch  attention  with  ! i gb  range;,  wide  rj  nn  of 
regis li  at  ion . 

h.  i’o.  233  241;  repeated  clarinet  Bb  (Ab  concert 
pitch)  gradually  impinges  ru  consciousness  of 
listener. 

c.  If  use  of  moment en  to  end. 

T.  Increase  r-reed  bv  reducing  note  values  (mm,  23r>fC.). 
?.,  *ih is  is  drawn  up  short  (n.  242). 

0.  l*u  11  o>'i:;.cr  LVa  f to*L  i sr: 

h.  Poll  owed  hy  dead  silence  of  rest, 

f.  Repetition  of  cadences  (mm.  242-end) 

1*  Based  nt  urn,  C-l  and  r vh:  c-  ueut  voue.t  '*Lou:;. 

7.  • 5 s in  ;:1  ( rsfninrd 

1 . I ■ n * i’*;  lo  vi  nrh; . 

. i ' 4 . i . i . i . . 

1 . i < ; * 1 . t v'*-  in  Violin  I .led  1 1 . 
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4.  lb:tt‘a  weight  to  ending  by  repetition  (mm,  245-247). 

5.  Finality  of  last  cadence  is  reinforced  by  contrast 
with  preceding  abbreviated  cadence  (jsiajno^  s£accjitjq) 

g.  Performance  (Klemperer);  gives  added  weight  to  idea  of 
f inali ly . 

1.  blight  exaggeration  of  last  cadence,  differentiates 
it  from  any  previous  cadences. 

2.  Method 

a.  Sustain  m.  246  (V  chord)  longer  than  actually 
written. 

b.  Slight  pause  between  V and  i, 

c.  Then  accent  last  chord, 

i.irLo1-,  )>!?!. i.  "0 ■: l i na to, 11  MiVra1  -'\.v  ■,  guok  6,  No,  146. 

a.  Feeling  of  arrival  [«:  goueruMv  strong  because  of  separation 
of  pa singer. 

h.  borne  intermediate  point?,  are  very  light, 
c . final  p i >i  n L s of  n r r i va  1 a r c vo r y r.  t r eng . 

d.  Effect  of  the  cud  is  very  emphatic  because  of  repetition  of 
passages  of  arrival. 

e.  Clarity:  tied  up  with  brvplierJs  here. 

f.  Different  typo  of  arrival  in  llartolc. 

L.  Tension  (notion)  is  caused  by  the  nclody  "going  somewhere." 

2.  /’.very  so  often,  the  oar  is  arrested  by  inserted,  loud 
(of Lon  uiitc  low)  percussive  tones. 

a.  These  have  tlu*  effect  of  "putting  on  the*  brakes.'1 
l).  Clue  Is  in  the  last  tone:  look  for  this  effect  through- 
out the  piece. 

c.  however,  not  .ill  **f  these  tones  are  indications  of 
joints  o l arrival:  only  those  non-sync epa ted  tones 
that  give  a feeling  of  Lability  and  wefghL  are. 

d.  Indication  of  arrival:  usually  points  of  arrival  are 
followed  bv  a melody. 

g.  Analysis:  c*t ironies  of  arrival. 

1 . nr i . 5*7:  <, a t ch  listener’s  a 1 1 e nl i on  w i Lh.  I ow  l)  (fort o ■ 
sync  opa t ed ) . 

2.  no.  16-19: 

a . SiiMla**  to  mm.  5-7  . 

h.  Descent  (n.  IS)  servo?,  an  basis  for  final  arrival 
bit  1 1 dun  . 
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3.  mn.  20-31: 

a 1'wrhasi  s on  1 ow  A 

b,  Ascent  (n.  21)  similar*  to  that  of  final  arrival. 

A.  in1-.  5'j-59:  ’'double  stop’1  (fifths)  to  ca'icli  attention  after 

l >ng  syncopated  passage. 

5.  mr-  73-80:  end  of  first  large  section. 

a.  Uitiphasis  on  fiftlis . 
h.  how  register. 

repeat  for  enmhasis. 

6.  n*i.  09-103:  different  type  of  arrival  (Intermediary, 

c- ntrast) . 

7.  i,m.  152-1/0:  Final  Arrival. 

a.  Extensive  •epotitlon  catches  attention,  nrepaves  end. 

b.  Gradual  decrease  in  force. 

1 . Dec r escendc  . 

2 . IV  s c e nl . 

3.  Chords  contain  fewer  notes. 

c.  ha. 1 1 two  measures  suddenly  open  up  to  conclude  the 
piece : 

1.  Dynamics : Jforto,  crescendo  to  sforaando  on  last 
chore . 

2.  Contrasting  high  registration. 

3.  Use  of  opposite  notion. 

A.  Linear  motion  contrasts  with  chordal. 


5.  )$ach,  Johann  Sebastian.  "Baclinci  le fron  Orchestra^  Suite  No.  2 
in  B niror  (S . 1057) , 


a.  Clear  points  of  arrival. 


1.  Two  sections. 


2.  k!,cii  has: 

m Succession  of  rapid,  clear  poinLs  of  arrival, 
b followed  by  a more  exten»  ■ section  with  delated 
avr  Lval . 


b,  NatL.ro  of  arrival. 

1.  It  is  a resting  point. 
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2.  Cnnfjo1'  here: 

a.  Present  longer  Lone  after  rapid  descent. 

b.  Tilts  tone  is  usually  the  root  of  the  chord  involved. 

c.  It  Is  usually  the  end  of  a short  phrase. 

3.  Delays. 

a.  nesting  point  is  discouraged  by  "motoric"  pace  (use 
of  sixteenth  notes,  exclusively), 

b.  and  lack  of  pause, 

c.  Final  arrival. 

1.  Heralded  by  change  in  rhythm  (m.  34ff.):  introduce  new 
thirty-second  note  figure. 

2.  Performance:  inserts  rij^ard  with  repetition  of  last  section. 
6.  Bvrd,  William.  Mo u n s L e r s A Iri at nc . 

a.  This  piece  is  a scries  of  variations  on  one  basic,  easy-to-- 
hcar  eight-measure  phrase. 

b.  Lute  figuration  is  the  principal  source  of  variation. 

c.  The  entire  score  is  repeated  in  the  recording. 

d.  Final  arrival. 

1.  No  sense  of  finality. 

2.  Could  end  with  any  one  of  the  variations. 

e.  Clear  point::  of  arrival  within  the  phrase. 

1.  At  half-way  point  (third  is  in  melody). 

2.  At  end:  more  final  because  of  use  of  loot  in  melody. 

3.  Rhythmic  emphasis. 

a.  Repetition  of  tones. 

1.  JJJ  at  half  cadence. 

2.  JJ  3t  full  cadcucc. 
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« . n.  I : two  l-.li  r notes  stoo  Plow  of  varying  note  values 
.’Hid  d i • i oconl  e.  ib  i nn  t ’ oiis  of  valuer, 

Chopin,  frec/eriC  Wodig  N*.  M in  Gb  major,  Vnsth.  Op.  70,  No.  1. 

a.  Many  .small  points  of  arrival  within  Iho  phrase. 

b.  'Inesc  ate  mar  bed  by: 

1.  Pause  in  flow  of  notes  on  quarter  note. 

2.  Leap  to  a high  note  by  interval  of  a tenth  (see  mm.  2-3). 

3.  Hal L-cndence  marled  by  largest  leer-- interval  of  a 
twelfth  (see  m.  4) 

c.  l!nd  of  phrase  is  a resting  point  (see  m.  £). 

1.  Marked  by  long  tore  (dotted  quarter). 

2,  Sudden  descent  from  high  note, 
j.  Cadence. 

d.  Added  clarity  by  repetition  of  phrases, 

e.  Ends  of  large  sections  marled  by  change  in  tempo. 

1.  Mo  great  sense  of  finality. 

2.  Find  is  no  different  from  previous  similar  sections. 

3.  Performance  takes  r liar  cl . 

f.  Mozart,  W.  A.  ,fMenuel  to, " from  Cassation  No.  2 in  Bb,  K.  99  (63a). 
(OniJ  t trio)  . 

a.  Many  clear  points  of  arrival  (mn.  2,  A,  E,  10,  12,  1A,  16,  20). 
1 . Melody  pauses,  on  long  l one. 

2.  Similar  rhythnic  groupings  (phrases)  encourage  emphasis 
on  arrival. 

b.  Final  arrival. 

1.  No  spec  Us  1 effort  at  a sense  of  finality. 

2.  Standard  cadence  brings  work  to  a close. 

3 . Kerf orma nee:  slight  r Hard . 
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c,  Contrast  with  trio:  fewer  joints  of  arrival. 

9,  Rameau,  Jean  Philippe.  La  Pou  1 e ("The  Hen"),  from  Pieces  de 
cj^avec in , Book  XI. 

a.  Clarity  of  arrival  (mm.  1-16). 

T.  Well-defined  arrivals. 

2.  Fairly  frequent. 

3,  Sec t ional izat ion. 

b.  Varying  intervals  between  arrivals:  contrast  between  sections 
with  fast  arrivals  (two-measure  phrases)  and  those  of  extended 
movement . 

c.  Mel hods. 

1.  Conjunction  oC  voices  (n.  7). 

a.  Same  note  in  alt  voices 

b.  Pause  on  quarter  note  following  eighths. 

2.  Sequential  rhythmic  and  melodic  movement  with  pause  in 
upper  voice  (mm.  8-11). 

3.  End  of  large  section  (m.  16): 

a.  Pause  on  held  tone,  with  trill. 

b.  Emphasized  bv  left-hand  chordal  flourish. 

c.  Followed  by  pause  (quarter  rest). 

Clarity  of  Arrival:  little. 

1.  Lassus,  Orlandus.  Motet:  Tristis  est  anima  mea  ("Sad  Is  My  Soul"). 

a.  No  clear  arrival,  except  at  end  (cadence,  mm.  62-63). 

b.  Difficult  lo  identify  clear  ooints  of  arrival  within  the  piece. 

1.  Where  music  stops. 

2.  Where  music  rests  for  an  instant. 

3.  Where  music  seems  to  roach  a goal. 
h , Reasons : 

a.  Overlapping  of  voices. 

b.  Few  cadences. 

c.  No  distinct  sectioning. 

d.  Few  contrasts  of  any  type. 
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c . Analysis:  points  of  arrival. 

1.  m.  14* 

a.  Motion  stops  on  sustained  chord  (I). 

b.  Previous  pause  (m.  9)  had  been  averted  by  a new  entry. 

2.  m.  29. 

a.  Pause,  similar  to  that  of  m.  14. 

b.  Had  been  averted  in  m.  27  by  introduction  of  foreign 
tones . 

c.  Homophonic  end  of  section. 

3.  m.  33:  similar  to  m.  14. 

4.  M.  50;  homophonic  end  of  section. 

a.  m.  42:  overlapping,  moving  voice  (soprano)  obliter- 
ates cadence. 

5.  m.  58. 

a.  Again,  homophonic  ending. 

b.  Previous  pauses  (mm.  52,  56)  obliterated  by  prominent 
sustained  bass  tone. 

d.  Final  arrival. 

1.  Standard  cadence. 

2.  Indication  of  arrival  in  bass  pedal  tone  (mm.  60-62). 

2.  Mozart,  A.  Oon  Giovanni:  Overture , K.  527.  Andante,  pp.  1-4. 

a.  Few  points  of  arrival. 

b.  Main  purpose:  to  create  tension  and  suspense  at  the  beginning 
of  a dramatic  opera. 

c.  Methods: 

1.  Many  contrasting  sections,  with  regard  to:  dynamics, 
timbre,  range  (registration),  texture,  rhythm,  etc. 

2.  No  melodic  material. 

Use  of  rests  to  separate  sections. 
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'i . T/lllr  harmonic  a l ah  II  H.y : no  aliemrl  to  n s l ah  l ish  i:U*.ir 

l oi\;l  lily, 

vJ . Ann  I y » i s : po i n t s of  a P r iva l . 

1.  m.  11: 

a.  Slight  pause  In  violin  t. 

b.  JV.rL  other  lines  rent  lime. 

c.  Violin  starts  syncopation  iiuncdj at e Jy . 

d.  Therefore,  point  of  arrival  is  ox  Irene  I y weak. 

2 . m.  lej : 

a.  Again,  a slight  pause. 

b.  But  violin  II  coni  inues  with  sixteenth-note  figura- 
t ion. 

3.  r.i.  23: 

a.  Cmiencc 

b.  Obscured  by  introduction  of  sixteenth-note  cguonlinl 
runs  (violin  I,  flute  I and  II). 

h.  pi.  31: 

a.  Vinal  arrival  (end  of  AndanLc  section), 
h.  Cadence  to  mol  to  allegro  section, 

3,  hi  .*(  , Fr.mz.  Piano  Sonata  in  })  Minor. 


a.  hit  lie  emphasis  on  arrival. 

b.  hong,  one-movement  doee. 

1.  had:  of  arrival  keeps  piece  going. 

2.  had:  of  arrival  is  responsible  for  lenj;il  of  piece, 

c.  Analysis:  consists  of  a number  of  :;c;n:«i  i ngl  y unrelated  tec  lion 
(Introductory  material  for  later  develon :en t ) . 

1.  rim,  1-7:  slow,  descending,  linear,  unison  passage. 

?.  r,in.  h-13;  fast,  energetic  passage,  with  octaves  *n  both 
hands . 

3.  rm.  13*17:  left  hand  introduces  new  rhythmic  figure. 

?\.  rim . 1 7 f f . : virtuoso,  ngihnlo  section. 
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4.  Hindemith,  Paul  . Ouai^to t,  Ko., ^ 3.  (or  4),  op.  22.  1st  movement. 

(Note:  For  an  explanation  of  the  numbering,  see:  the  composer's 
catalogue  of  works,  listed  in  the  article  “Chamber  Music,"  in 
Grove's  Diclionavy  of  ilus iq  and  ;inslclan.s , 5th  edition.) 

a . Clarity  of  a r rival  ( J i. tile)  . 

1.  Few  ’Hunts  of  arrival. 

2.  But  heavy  emphasis  on  these. 

b.  Analysis:  points  of  arrival. 

1.  n.  17: 

a.  Height  of  generally  rising  line  (violin  I). 

b.  “udder  slower  tempo. 

c.  Increase  in  dynamic  level. 

1 . Cr c ?> c cndj3  t o forte. 

2.  Use  of  double  stops. 

cl.  Wide  range : over  four  octaves. 

e.  Halt  in  notion. 

1.  preceded  by  sequential  rhythmic  figures 

2.  imp  1 i f y rhythm.  s. 

3.  Repeal  a measure  for  emphasis. 

f.  This  is  an  isolated  spot;  thereafter: 

1.  bine  drops  down  suddenly. 

2.  Return  to  original  tempo. 

3.  Decrease  in  dynamic  level  and  range. 

4.  Return  Co  linearity  and  contrasting  rhythms 
between  voices. 

2.  n.  27: 

a.  Sin liar  means  of  emphasis,  as  in  m.  17. 

b.  Difference:  this  is  t lie  climax  of  the  movement . 

c.  Therefore,  it  is  extended. 


c . Finality. 

1.  Little  feeling  *’f  finality  at  end  of  movement  (second 
movement  follows  innod la tely , without  a pause). 

2.  No  cadence. 

3.  Little  interaction  between  voices. 

a.  Sustained  high  violin  i. 

b.  Other  strings  are  much  Irwer,  lave  interjected  chord 
unrelated  m violin  1 material, 

t.  hud  i hard  in  T nr:  fades  out  with  ppp  dynamics. 
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MATERIALS 


1.  Books 

Ra  t no  r , Leona rd  G . Music; - -The  Listener ' s Art  (Net/  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1957). 

II.  Scores 

Bach,  Johann  Sebastian  (1685-1750).  "Badi ncric , " from 

Orchestral  Snbtc  No^  2 in  B minor.  Lea  Pocket  Score  No.  55, 
p.~38f 

Bartok,  Vila  (1881-1945).  "Os tinato, " fron  Mikrokosmq^,  Book  6, 
No.  146.  Wintbrop  Rogers  Edition,  Goosey  and  Hackcs,  Ltd., 
Vol.  VI,  pp.  26-31. 

Beethoven,  Ludwig  van  (1770-1827).  jiyjT^i^iy in  Kb  major, 
On.  55  ("LYolca").  "The  Nine  Symphonies  of  Beethoven  in 
'Yore,  ed.  Albert  Wicr.  Harcourt,  Brace,  and  Co. 

1st  movement  (beginning),  p.  56 
4th  movement  (beginning),  p.  127, 

Beethoven,  Ludwig  van.  Symphony  No . J>  in  C minor,  Op.  67. 

Kalians  MJnaturc  Orchestra  Score  No.  5.  2nd  movement,  p,  31. 

Byrd,  William  (1543-1623).  "Mounsfers  Almainc."  Original 
Source:  Thomas  Mor ley's  "F*rsc  Bookc  of  Consort  Lessons.1' 
Anthology  first  published  in  1599.  Modern  Source:  ed. 

Sydney  Beck  for  the  New  York  Pnblic  Library  (C.  F.  Peter:; 
Corp.,  1959),  p.  137. 

Chopin,  Fiuuurjc  (1610-1849).  No. 11  in  Gb  major,  Posth. 

Op.  70,  No.  1.  Chopin  Waltzes,  ed.  Hermann  Scholtz  (New  York 
C.  F.  Peters  Corn.,  n.d.),  p,  64. 

Hindemith,  Paul  (1895-1963),  Quartet  No.  3 (or  4),  Op.  22,  1st 
movement.  (London,  edition  Schott  3436,  1951). 

Lassus,  Orlandos  (1532-  1594).  Trtstisjist  anina  mca  (T'Sad  Is  My 
Soul").  Motet.  In:  Ma  s t^ejrjkiqe  e s .o  f j]u_s  ic  Be  lore  1750 . Ed . 

Carl  Parrish  and  John  F.  Oh  l . (Nov;  York;  W.W.  Norton  and 

Company,  Inc.,  1951),  p.  78. 

M.sv.t,  Franz  (tflll-iPPM.  Piano  Son  at  a in  B minor,  (New  York: 
G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  1938), .pp.  2-3. 

Mendel ssohn-Bartholdy , Felix  (1809-1847).  A H id  summer  1 s Night 
Hr  ear.] , Scherzo,  Op.  61,  No.  I (beginning),  Kalmus  Miniature 
Orchestra  Score  No.  81,  pp.  1-33.  (Note:  this  score  was 
unavailable  for  inspect  ion) . 
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Mendelssohn -Bar tholcly , Pelix,  perpctuun  Mobile,  On.  H9.  Ip: 
Mendelssohn  Pin  no  Workr.  I'nltiiu?;  Piano  Serlo:,  Mdv/in 
KiKin-i,  Publisher,  New  York,  K.  Y.  , p.  12. 

Mozart,  W.  A.  (1756-1791).  Don  Giovanni:  Overture  K.  527  . 
Andante.  Vienna:  Philharmonic  Miniature  No.  14,  pp.  1-4. 

Mozart,  W.  A.  ‘Mcnuclto , " from  CaasntJ on  No.  Ln  Bb,  K.  99 
(63a).  Omit  trio.  In:  Mozart  Comp  le :tc ; edition 
(Leipzig:  Breifknnf  nr.J  Hacrtel,  1877-1905),  Vo3  . 23,  p.  27. 


Rameau,  Jean  Philippe  (IGG3-1764).  ha  poiile  (nThe  Hcnn),  from 
Pieces  da  cl nveeijn,  Boo]?  IT.  (Paris:  Durand  cL  C10),  pp.  86- 
87  (beginning) . 

!?Lra".'-!',  Johann  Jr.  ( U2r»- 1 1 99)  , On  t Ik?  Beaut  i Tul  1>I  up  Danube 
(Waltz),  Op.  3 1 (principal  strain).  (lie.-;  York:  Jo:..  W* 

Stern  mid  Co.)  Piano  score,  3. 

III.  Record-: 

Barli,  J'dmnii  Sobs  ?:  t » ’'a . 'B  ul  i ner  ic , 11  from  Oruoq.  Lral  iliiUc  No.  2 

in  Pi  minor  (!>.  ll  ()'  ) , Capitol  GBP  7252  ("Bach:  The  Poor  .Suites 
lor  Orcho;; t ra") . Yehudi  Menuhin  and  the  Ball)  festival.  Orchestra. 
Side  2,  band  7. 

Bartok,  Be^a.  M0?;tinafo,M  f f<ai  i Mi  kroknsmo’; , Boot'  6,  No.  J'sG. 
Columbia  SL-229  ("Cone  I n i e BartOp;  Mil rokosnos") . Gvorgy 
Sander,  Piano.  Vol.  Ill,  aide  2 (ML  504),  band  '• , 

Beetl  oven,  T,ud:7ig  van.  Symphony  No,  3 i :i  Jib  major,  Op.  55 

("bruit  a")  . !■:(  novnmonl  (hogi nni op.)  • 4 lit  novrricnt  (be* 

ginning).  //'Ic  SO  1050  ("Beethoven:  The  Nine  Symphu.i ie:;M) . 

George  Szell  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra*  Side  l,  band  I; 
side  , band  2. 

Brel  loves,  L'uhny,  pan,  Gy»r%!ony  No.  5 jn  G minor.  0".  67, 

2nd  iwomonl.  Angel  35LAJ,  Olio  Klemperer  and  \ In1 

1'h  i I bari  vmi  i a lln-hesl  rn  . Side  1,  hand  2, 

Byrd,  William,  ‘Motnisicr’  Aluimo."  RCA  Vic  toe  Borin  7,l)-2u5o 
("An  lAo.iing  ul  M i z.tNm  I an  Iu-;it").  The  Julian  Brean 
Cl  n:.oi*(  , Si  tie  r , hand  f . 

Chopin,  ]•'»■*  >»oi  n . W‘i  1 L/  No . II  in  Gh  ■ »a  jor  , 1'os  l.(  . 0" , 70,  .Co,  \ . 
Colribia  ML  4623.  IC  no  Li  "all.  i,  piano.  Side  I,  I Mud*  from 
tin1  end. 
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Hindemith,  Paul.  Quartet  No.  3 (or  4),  Op.  22.  1st  movement. 

Capitol  P8151.  The  Hollywood  String  Quartet.  Side  1,  hand  l. 

Lassus,  Orlandus.  Tristis  est  anima  mea  (MSad  Is  My  Soul"). 

Motet.  Haydn  Society  HS  9039  ('Masterpieces  of  Music 
Before  1750, 11  Vol.  2).  Niels  Moller,  conductor;  the 
Copenhagen  Boys'  and  Men's  Choir.  Side  1,  band  1.  (Note: 
acoustically  poor). 

Liszt,  Franz.  Piano  Sonata  in  B minor.  Epic  LC  3675.  Leon 
Fleisher,  pianist.  Side  1,  beginning. 

Mendc  lssohn-Bartholdy , Felix.  A Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Scherzo, 
Op.  61,  No.  1 (beginning).  RCA  Victrofa  VIC- 1023.  Pierre 
Monteux  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  Side  1,  band  2. 

Mendc lssohn-Bartholdy , Felix.  Pe r p e tuuin  Mobile,  Op.  119.  Vox 
Box  413  ("Mendelssohn  piano  Music,  Complete,  Vol.  III).  Rena 
Kyrlakou,  piano.  Side  2,  band  3. 

Mozart,  W.  A.  Don  Giovanni:  Overture,  K.  527.  Andante.  RCA 
Victor  LM  6410  (Complete  opera).  Vienna  Philharmonic.  Erich 
Lcinsdorf,  conductor.  Slue  1,  beginning. 

Mozart,  W.  A.  "Menuetto,"  from  Cassation  No.  2 in  Bb,  K.  99 

(63a).  M-G-M  Records  #3540  ("The  Orchestral  Serenades,  Divert i- 
menti,  *nd  Cassations  of  Mozart"). 

Rameau,  Jean  Philippe.  La  Poule  ("The  Hen"),  from  Pieces  dc 

c lavee in,  Book  II,  Vanguard  BG  614  ("The  Virtuoso  Harpsichord"), 
Volume  One.  Anton  Heileer , harpsi chord . Side  1,  band  4. 

Strauss,  John nn  Jr . On  the  Beaut if u l_Blue  J)on ube  (tfa 1 1 z ) , 

Op.  314  (Principal  strain).  Richmond  B19089.  The  Vienna 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Clemens  Krauss,  conductor.  Side  1, 
band  i:  \ inch  in  (omit  introduction  and  "tempo  di  valse"-- 
p.  2 of  score). 
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Sample  Exemplar  List  (pp,  83-85) 

One  concern  throughout  the  project  v?a s the  need  to  select  and  use 
exemplars  thereby  reducing  somewhat  the  quantity  of  music  that  has 
been  traditional  in  music  classes.  The  number  of  lists  compiled  could 
comprise  the  entire  final  report. 

A sample  of  some  of  the  exemplar  lists  developed  follows. 


The  following  exemplars  may  serve  for  in-class  analysis  in  the 
n or  seventh  grade  general  music  course.  They  have  been  chosen  for 
excellence,  brevity,  relative  simplicity,  and  the  ability  to  capture 
the  interest  of  young,  unsophisticated  listeners. 

They  should  he  supplemented  hy  an  extensive  outside  listening 
program. 


1.  Anonymous^-Lanento  di  Tristano  (medieval  estampie). 

2.  Anonymous  - - Perambula  t ing  Sonj>  (Porno  tribe,  Cues  s a , in  the  former 

French  Equatorial  Africa)  (partial  transcription  in  Rose  Brandel, 

T!  e Music  of  Central  Africa,  Hie  Hague:  Martinos  Nijboff,  1961, 
pi- . lnA-l75;  recording- -To  IV.  ways  P302,  Side  2,  Band  3). 

3 . Ano  mou  s - -Aag  lie  re  Cha*  pri  t am  ( song  f r o,\  I nd  i a ) (recording-- 

’iir  of  1 vd I a • Trad i ( i nna 1 and  Classical,  Folkways  FE33  22,  Side  2, 

■ ” : i n * i 

3.  AiK>uyiitoiis--JK»q_luRi:r3r_y  J^ij^tingn le  (Roumanian  fo*1-  dance)  (recorded 
i'M  Unv  '-f  t\ * a o 1 ^ 1 1 Toi  ■ a «d 


3.  \V  rd , ivill  inn  ( i 533-  1023)  - -Mouns  iers  Alma  i no  (Renaissance  instru- 
mental piece)  (tl  emc  and  variations)  (reprinted  in  FitzwILliam 
Virginal  Book,  Voi.  1,  ed,  J.  A.  Maitland  and  17.  Barclay  Squire, 

II. V.  : ilover,  1063)  (locordcd  hy  Julian  Bream)  (nr.  233-237). 

, Cri-f  r*  . ■jd'M’lc  ( 1685- 1 759)  * -Concerto  in  g minor  for  Oboe, 
jh i i: i n , aud_  Com  inuo,  third  movement  (c.  1703)  (ed.  Friedrich 
Chrysandov;  reprinted  ‘ n New  York:  J.ea  Pocket  Score  Ho.  33,  1933, 

p . !(/,). 

7.  Bach,  Johann  Sebastian  ( I6t3-  17  50) - -Meimc  t from  Little  Notebook  for 
Anna  Magdalena  Bach  (1723)  (ed.  Arnold  Senering  and  Werner  Brcckoff 
i n John  nn  £e  bastion  Bo  c h ; No  t e ii  1 > \ ic  h 1 e i n fur  Anna  Magdalena  Bach , 
Frankfurt 'lio i n;  rrtcdrich  Hofmclster,  i960,  n.  33). 

S . For  gules  i,  Giovanni  hatHsta  (1710-  1 7 36)  - -Cu  [iis  an  I man  gone  n torn  from 
St  aha  t Hater  for  soprano,  alto,  and  orchestra  (soprano  aria  No,  )) 
(cd.  Kulcnburg  Score  No.  973). 
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9.  Mozart,  Wolfgang  Amadous  ( l? 56"  1791)  - -Conccr U>  in  A major  No.  23^  for 
Plano  and  Orchestra,  K,  486,  second  movement  (1786)  (e d . Eu 1 e nbe r g 
score) . 

10.  Schubert,  Fran?,  Feter  (1797- 1828) (song)  (ed, 
Fricdlander,  New  York:  C.  F.  Peters,  Score  No.  20a, 
pp.  170-175). 

11  Clionin,  Frederic  (1810-18 4 9)- -Mazurka  i n jor^  Op.  7,  No.  1 
(piano)  (ed.  Paderewski,  Vol.  10  of  Complete  Edition,  published 
by  Warsaw : Frydcryk  Chopin  Institute,  1949,  pp.  24-25). 

12.  Mendelssohn,  Felix  (1809- 1847) --Duet , Op.  38,  No.  6 from  Songs 
Without:  Words  (No.  18).  (ed.  Constant fn  von  Slernberg,  New  York: 

G.  Schirmer,  1915,  pp,  55-59)  (piano). 

13.  Schumann » Robert  (18 1C- If  56 ) - -The  Poor  Orphan  from  Album  for  the 
Young j No . 6),  0]) . 68  (18*8)  (eu.  Harold  Bauer,  New  York:  C. 

Schirmer,  1946,  p.  12)  (piano). 

1 4 . Mali ler,  Gustav  (1860*1911)  - - Die  gwei  B lauen  Augen  from  Songs  _of  a 
Wayfarer  (No.  4)  (ed.  London:  Josef  Weinberger , 1946,  pp.  55-68) 

(song  with  orchestral  accompaniment). 

1^.  Iv'ws,  Charles  (1874-1 954 )--Generajl  William  Booth  Enters  Into 
Heaven  from  1 14  Songs  (1884-1921). 

16.  Prokofiev,  Sergei  (1891  - 1953)- -Class ical  Symphony  in  D major.  Op.  25, 
third  movement  (Gavotte)  (1916-1917)  (ed.  Kalmus  Score  No.  164). 

17.  Stravinsky,  Igor  (1832-  )--The  Soldier’s  March  from  L 1 His toire 
du  Sold&t  (opening  movement)  (1918)  (ed  London:  J.  and  W.  Chester, 
1924,  pp.  1-6)  (chamber  music). 

18.  Hindemith,  Paul  (1895-1963) - -Klelne  Kammermusik,  Op.  24,  No. 2 

(1922)  (five  movements)  (ed.  Mainz:  Schott,  1922,  Score  No.  3437) 
(woodwind  quintet). 

19.  Webern,  Anton  (1883-1945)--Three  Songs  for  Voice,  Clarinet,  and 

Guitar,  Op.  18  (1925).  ^ 

20.  Gershwin,  George  (l898~l937)--Prcludcs  for  piano  (1926)  (three  pre- 
lude s ) . 

21.  Bartok,  Bela  (1881-1945)--String  Quartet  No.  4,  fifth  movement 
(1928)  (ed,  London:  Boosey  and*  Hawkes,  1939,  Pocket  Score  No.  77, 
pp.  45-64). 

22.  Bernstein,  Leonard  (1918-  )--Fancy  Free  (opening  section) 

(billet)  (1944). 
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23.  Parker,  Charlie  ( 1920-1955) - -Scrapple  from  the  Apple  ( ins tr  imenta 1 
jazz  combo) . 

24.  T rad iticna 1 ■ -Benny  Goodman--St.  James  Infirmary  (instrumental  jazz 
c )mbo)  . 

25.  Penderecki,  Krzysztof  (1933-  ) --Threnody  for  the  Victims  of 

Hiroshima  (I960)  (string  orchestra). 
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Brief  Exemplar  Analyses  (pp.  86-95) 

Brief  analyses  of  exemplars  by  period  were  done  early  in  the 
project.  A modified  Ratner  outline  was  followed. 

RENAISSANCE  PERIOD 

General  Source:  (all  periods) 

Ratner,  Leonard  G.  Music--The  Listener's  Art  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill 

Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1957). 

Specialized  Source:  (Renaissance  Consort  Mjsic) 

Beck,  Sydney.  "Notes  on  the  Music,"  (London:  RCA  Victor  Soria 

LD-2656,  1963  ?)  Booklet  accompanying  record:  "The  Julian  Bream 

Consort . " 

PIECE: 

Byrd,  William  (1543-1623).  "Mounsiers  Alicitfine,"  from  Thomas  Morley's 
"First  Booke  of  Consort  Lessons"  (anthology  first  published  in 
1599)  . 

RECORD : 

"The  Julian  Bream  Consort , " RCA-Victor  Soria  Lb-2656;  side  1, 
band  1 . 

SCORE: 

Thomas  Morley's  "First  Booke  of  Consort  Lessons,"  ed . Sydney  Beck 
for  the  New  York  Public  Library  (C.  F.  Peters  Corp.,  1959), 
p,  137. 

Background  on  Piece: 

Byrd's  ,TMounsiers  Almaine" 

1)  A popular  theater  tune > late  16th  century. 

2)  Named  for  the  Duke  of  Alencon  (a  suitor  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I). 

3)  Alma ine --a  heavy  dance,  with  no  unusual  motions. 

INSTRUMENTATION:  a "broken  consort" 

Definition : A group  of  mixed  instruments  used  to  play  music  of  the 

Elizabethan  period.  Consisted  of  different  families  of  instruments 
( "broken") . 

Use : At  court,  in  theatre,  during  the  play  (Shakespeare,  for 

instance),  or  between  its  acts, 

INSTRUMENTS  of  a Consort: 

1.  LUTE  (leader  of  the  group) 

2.  Other  plucked  instruments: 

a.  Pandora 

b.  Cittern 
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3.  Melody  instruments : 

a.  Violin  (or  treble  viol) 

b.  Flute  (or  recorder) 

c.  Bass  Viol 

LUTE  (plucked  instrument  of  consort) 

Description : 

1.  turned-back  peg-box 

2.  wide  f inger -boar d 

3.  round  belly 

4.  eleven  strings 

a.  made  of  gut 

b.  5 paired  strings,  tuned  in  unisons 

c » 1 string  for  highest  pitch 

Uses  : 

1 , In  Consort 

a.  for  harmony 

b.  supplies  embellishment 

c.  to  link  plucked  and  melody  instruments 

2.  As  a soloist 

CITTERN  (plucked  member  of  consort) 

Dcscr in t ion : 

1.  Fear  shaped 

2.  Flat-backed 

3.  Smallest  member  of  guitar  family 

4.  Four  sets  of  wire  strings 

5.  Tuning  simLlar  to  that  of  modern  ukelelr. 

PANDORA  (plucked  member  of  consort) 

Dcscr .ipHon: 

1.  Bass  cittern  (or  guitar) 

2.  Wire  strings 

3.  Six  pairs  of  unison-timed  string/ 

4.  Wide  Instrument 

5.  Scalloped  outline 
Use  ; 

1.  To  enrich  tie  harmony 

2.  To  support  rhythm 

3.  To  add  resonance  to  the  ensemble  (sympathetic  vibration  against 
lute  and  viols) 

FLUTF  (member  of  consort) 

Doscr  ipt  i^on : 

1.  Bass  instrument  in  G 

2.  Close  to  bass  or  alto  flute  oi  today 

3.  Buty-made  of  wood,  and  nearly  cylindrical  in  bore 
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STYLISTIC  FEATURES  of  Byrd’s  "Mounsicrs  Alriaine" 

(using  criteria  established  by  Ritner) 

SAUCE  MUSIC:  Char  sc  tor is t i cs 

1.  Balanced  periods  and  phrases 

2 . Mnvo!'‘inJ  In  short  pi  nr. a 
. S toady  r coo i M r 

4.  TlIPOlTll  tfQgg 

3.  IV/ c -part  relationships 

0.  AUcmndc  (’‘Gorman" : equivalent  term  for  Byrd’s  "Mounsiers 
A Lmaine") 

a.  moderate  pace 

b.  duple  time 

DUALITIES  OF  SOUND 

1.  Medium  registers 

2.  Continual  juxtaposition  of  contrasting  articulations 

a.  bowed  string  instruments  (violin  and  bass  viol),  flute 

h.  ^taccato:  pizzicato  effect  of  plucked  instruments  ''lute, 
pandora,  cittern' 

TlttlUAK 

1.  Chordal  (honoplionic)  texture 

2.  Connection  of  chords  by  figuration  (motion  in  eighths  and* 
especially,  sixteenths) 

3.  Six  parts 

ARRIVAL 

1 . Well -defines  cadences 

2,  Well-marked  caesuras 

MOVEMENT 

L.  pace  (tempo):  vigorous 
2.  Accentuation: 

a.  organized  into  groups  of  four 

b.  recurrent  stress  on  the  beginning  of  each  grouping  (a  modern 
"measure") 

c.  motion  achieved  by  contrasting  rhythmic  patterns 

1)  See  measure  3 

2)  Here,  sequential  rut, on  is  follov/cd  by  faster  motion  in 
smaller  valuer. 

3)  The  effect  is  a shift  of  recent  to  t lie  third  beat. 

HARMONIC  ACTION 

Definite  key  feeding  (G  major,  with  alternations) 

Simple  harmonic  structure 

a.  Phrase  I 

1)  prevalence  of  I and  V 

2)  caesura  op  I 

3)  use  tonic  third  in  treble  to  maintain  motion 

b.  phrase  2- -add  V ;>1  V 
Strong  cadence  at  phr  ise.  endings 

a.  Same  cadence  for  ;ectfon.s  A and  B 

b.  Characteristic  alternation  of  lead  tone  (Fd)  with  lowered 
seventh  (F  natural) 
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CONSONANCE 

1.  High  degree  of  consonance 

2.  Triad  sounds 

3.  Use  of  consonant  intervals:  thirds,  sixths,  fifths,  octaves 
PHRASING  (structure) 

1.  Consists  of  nine  phrases  of  equal  length  (record  repeats) 

2.  Short:  8 measures  each 

3.  Symmctr ical : 4 plus  4 

fo;ui 

1.  Binary  form  (two-part) 

2.  A:  phrase  l 

B:  phrase  2 

3.  Structure:  AA  BB  (AA  BB  A; 

4.  uote: 

a,  score  shows:  AA  BB 

b.  record  repeats  whole  piece  through,  then  returns  once  again 
with  phrase  1 

VARIATION 

1.  i.iu»r*io  i sat  ton.  (lute) 

2.  imaginative  instrumentation  on  repeats 

VK'L'T  'VliUCCB:  (Breakdown  by  pl  rase?  ) 

1.  As  written:  melody  in  treble  viol 

2.  Add:  I vie  figuration 

3.  Melody  in  viol 

4.  Lute  figuration  (‘'twanging"  sound:  sixteenths) 

5.  Melody  mssocl  between  viol  and  lute;  use  of  lute  ornaments  for 
accent  >m  t ion. 

6.  Melody  in  viol:  lute  f i go rat i on 

7.  Add:  Bass  viol,  with  rhythm: 

l,  Bo ft  dynamics;  delicate  high  "mandolin"  sound 
9.  /irst  flute  melody;  lute  ornamentation 
Becond  Into  ni^xicaLo  to  mark  beats 

HIRING  -SKILLS  TO  !>.*,  DKVKLtVFD 

1.  Listen  Cor  rendition  of  phrase 

2.  Listen  Cor  performance  variations 

a.  *11  In  figuration 

b.  different  t ’.mbres  (phrase  V:  flute  on  melody) 

c.  addition  of  new  rbyCim:  (phrase  7:  J*  J*  in  bass  viol) 

d . contrasting  dynamics  'nlano,  phrase  L) 

e.  devc lopiicnt  of  different  articulations  (phrase  9:  lute 
viz?,  tea  to) 
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rvroqui:  ij!riiiO)) 


Uaeh , Johann  Sebastian  ( 1 f8  ri  * \ 7 5 l ) , "dndiner in , " from  Orchestral 
Suite  No.  2 in  J«  Hi  nor. 


11  Urtc  1 r : The  Four  Suites  for  Ore?  csLra,"  Ychud  f Menuhin  and  the  IViLh 
Festival  Chamber  Orchestra.  Capitol  GDIl  >252.  S j d c 2,  hand  V\ 


rCOHK: 

Kulcnhurg  Minature,  No.  821  (Last  movement) 

stylistic  FKATy;u:s 

QUALITIES  OF  SOUND: 

1.  Contras t ing  timbres:  solo  flute,  strings,  harpsichord 

2.  Contrasts  between  thin  (beginning)  and  full  (cumulative  toward 

the  end  of  section  one)  ^ 1 . 

3.  Contrasting  dynamics 

a.  "terraced"  dynamics:  sudden  changes  from  forte  to  j>iano 

b.  no ■ c : N'jL  audible  in  record 


teaTURS 

[ , Xcfody  in  soprano 

2.  Fotarity  between.  outer  voices;  bass  also  important  a;:  a moving 
1 ine  (qpI e : not  audible  in  record) 

3.  Middle  voices  add  fullness 
A.  Some  chorda)  texture 


CONSONANCE 

1.  Fairly  stable 

2.  Thirds,  sixths,  fifth's,  unisons  predominant 
DISSONANCE 

l.  Occasional  tension  of  tritone  dissonance  (see  measure  31) 

HARMONIC  ACTION 

1.  Strong  key  sense 

2.  Strong  feeling  of  drive 

3.  Strong  establishment  of  tonality  by  melodic  outlining  of  I 
MOVEMENT 

1.  Vigorous,  steady,  "motoric"  pace  throughout  the  piece 

2.  Recurrent  strong  accent 

3.  Deceptive  beginning  on  accented  second  beat  (duple  meter) 

A.  Maintain  mid-measure  accent  throughout  by  use  of  high  tone:; 

ARRIVAL 

l . Strong  points  of  cadence 
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PHRASE  STRUCTURE 

1.  Symmetrical  phrase  structure 

2.  Contrast  between  short,  compact  phrases  and  long,  additive  phrases 

3.  Begin  with  short,  two-measure  phrases 

4.  Gain  momentum  by  the  extension  of  phrase  lengths  toward  the  ends 
of  sections 

CLASSIC  PERIOD 

PIECE: 

Mozart,  Wolfgang  Amadeus  (1756-1791),  "Menuetto,"  from  Cassation  No.  2 
in  B flat,  K.  99  (63a)  (1769) 


RECORD 

"The  Orchestral  Serenades,  Divertimenti  and  Cassations  of  Mozart," 
M-G-M  Records,  #3540,  side  2,  hand  6. 

SCORE: 

Mozart  Complete  Works  Edition  (Leipzig:  Breitkopf  and  Haertel,  1877- 
1905),  vc ri\~237V/T77 

SmiSTIC  PjATURES 

QHALITITKS  OF  SOUND 

1.  Instrumentation:  string  orchestra  (Violin  I and  II,  viola,  bass), 
2 oboes,  2 horns 

2.  Brilliant,  transparent  sound 

3.  Contrast  between  full  orchestra  and  string  section  alone 

4.  Wide  dynamic  range 

5.  Wide  intervallic  range  (see  Violin  I) 

TEXTURE 

1,  3 parts 

2,  Emphasis  on  principal  mr lody  (Violin  I) 

3,  Some  polyphony;  "give- and- take" 

a.  see:  imitation  between  Violins  I and  II  (Trio:  measure  1 2 f f ) 

b.  see:  dialogue  between  Violins  I and  II  (measure  9ff) 

CONSONANCE 

1.  Sixths  and  thirds  prevail 

2.  Little  dissonance  (early  period) 

HARMONIC  ACTION 

1.  Very  strong  harmonic  drive 

2.  Melody 

3.  Unusual  I-V  relationship  substitutes  for  more  common  I-V  relation 

a.  within  the  phrase:  see  measure  3 

b,  between  large  sections:  see  the  Trio  (in  IV) 


MOVEMENT 


1. 

2. 

3. 


4- 


Strong  dance  influence  (minuet) 

Steady  pace:  could  be  danced  tr 
Strong  accentuation;  repeated  first -beat 
Triple  meter 


pattern 
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ARRIVAL 

l.  Frequent,  clear,  strong  points  of  arrival 

furask  structure 

1.  Well-defined  period  structure 

2.  Very  short  (two-measure)  Erases 

3.  Formation  of  nhrnses  by  sequential  repetition  of  opening 

rhy tliri  )•  ' 

A.  Symmetrical  construction:  6 ?.nd  12  measure  periods 

FORM  (Minuet  and  Trio) 

1.  Ternary  (3-part):  ABA: 

A:  Minuet 

13:  Trio 

A:  Minuet  (repeated  D.C.) 

2.  Rounded  binary  within  each  large  section 

3.  note:  repeat  of  "e"  In  Trio  is  variant: 

a.  "melody"  ■<  w in  bass 

b.  counter  point  in  big!*  strings 
A.  Similarities  in  pliva.se  structure  between 

composed  of  V plus  A plus  £ measures. 

5.  Contrasts  between  Minuet  ami  Trio  * 

a.  reduced  orchestra  (trio) 

b . dynamics 

c.  articulation  (staccato  in  trio) 

d.  texture  (bomopbonie  vs.  polyphonic) 

e.  Uey;  L to  IV 

f.  sonority:  full  vs.  thin;  continuous 

ROMANTIC  PFPaOI) 

PIECR: 

Chopin,  Frederic  (1813- 1869)  Waltz  No.  11  in  C 
Op.  70,  No.  1. 


D.C. 

Minuet  and  Trio:  both 

vs.  interrupted 
flat  major,  Postb. 


RECORD : 


"Chopin  Waltzes",  RCA- Victor  1M- 2726  (lUihens tcin) . Side  2,  bal'd  5. 
SCORE: 

Chopin  Waltzes.  Kd,  IVald  V.  Imir.evmar  n.  (Ibnicb:  G.  Ilenlo  Vcrlag, 

1963)7 


DUALITIES  OF  SOUND 

1.  Careful  gradation  of  dy panics  within 
(o  to  f) 

2.  Idiomatic  use  of  piano,  particularly 
Vcyboardj 


relatively  sna  tl 
in  employment  of 


range 
lop  of 
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TEXTURE 

1,  Honophonic 

2,  Chorda  1 left  hand 

3,  Right  linnet  arpeggiated  and  melodic 
A.  Rich  and  delicate  ornamentation 

DISSONANCE 

1.  Richer  sound  than  classic  style  because  of  dissonance 

2.  Dissonance  employed  as  appogia tur as , In  passing,  on  "weak11  beats 

3.  Great  use  of  sevenths,  altered  intervals 

HARMONIC  ACTION 

1.  Retain  classic  cadence  feeling 

2.  Harmonic  color  (Chromaticism,  altered  chords)  an  objective 

3.  Weakened  harmonic  drive 

4.  Tendency  to  delay  strong  V-I  cadence  until  ends  of  phrase 

5.  Tendency  to  write  in  keys  with  multiple  flats  and  sharps, 

MOVEMENT 

1.  Accent  nattern  gives  impression  of  forward  motion  in  static 
s L rue  t ore 

2.  Accent  (by  duration  and  height)  on  third  beat  of  measure 

3.  Opening  ornamentation  on  upbeat  obscures  "strong”  beat  accent 
A.  Accent  vat  torn  changes  at  Trio 

ARRIVAL 

1.  Obscured  cadences  because  of  conti as t in  range  between  V and  I 

2.  Disguised  points  of  arrival  are  frequent 

PHRASE  STRUCTURE 

1 . Periodica  t ion 

2.  Symmetrical  structure 

FO  iM:  Large-scale 

1 . Tc  rna  ry  (3-v.ii‘t):  A HA 

A:  Walt* 

3:  Trio 

A : Wa  1 1 z 

FORM:  (Small  scale,  within  ABA)  ,t  . 

1.  Breakdown  of  ,fA"  (Valt z)\f/:a*  till  b 1/ 

4+  V V 

7 . Breakdown  of  "I!"  (Trio)  iSJIcl  c//c  / 

3.  Return  to  beginning.  ' * * ' 

FORVc  (Snail  scale) 

Note : 

a.  Much  phrase  repetition  at  beginning  of  Walt*  and  Trio  section' 
to  fix  melody  clearly. 

b,  Balance  by: 

1)  omitting  all  s*.  jsoquent  repetition  after  first  "c”  of  Trio 

2)  omitting  ”b”  section  in  recapitulation 
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FORM:  (Waltz  and  Trio) 

1.  Similarities:  symmetrical  phrase  structure  and  groupings 

2.  Contrasts: 

a.  mood:  from  brilliant  to  introspective 

b.  dynamics:  MJ E brillante11  to  n£  cantabile" 

c.  tempo:  slower  for  Trio 

d.  range:  narrower  in  Trio 

e.  type  of  motion:  disjunct  to  conjunct 

f.  rhythmic  shift:  equal  8ths  to  dotted 

MODERN  PERIOD 

PIECE:  \ 

Stravinsky,  Igor  (1881-  ),  "The  Royal  March,"  from  L 1 His  Loire  du 

Soldat  ("Story  of  a Soldier")  (1918). 

RECORD: 

"L'Histoire  du  Soldat"  Suite.  (Igor  Stravinsky  conducting).  Columbia 
ML  4964.  Side  1,  band  4. 


SCORE : 

J.  and  W.  Chester,  Ltd,  minature  (1924),  p.  19  ff. 


STYLISTIC  FEATURES 


QUALITIES  OF  SOUND 

1.  Tends  toward  transparency 

2.  Extensive  use  of  brass  in  solo  capacity 

3.  Unusual  combination  of  instruments  from  different  families;  experi- 
ment with  new  sonority  effects:  septet 

a.  high  and  low  woodwinds  (clarinet,  bassoon) 

b.  high  and  low  brass  (cornet,  trombone) 

c.  high  and  low  strings  (violin,  bass) 

d.  percussion  battery 
4-  Great  dynamic  range 

5.  Development  of  dynamics,  rather  than  of  harmony 

6.  Sharp  contrasts  of  sound 

7.  Wide  range  of  sound- -separation  In  pitches  of  Instruments 
TEXTURE 

1.  Strong  impression  of  contrapuntal  activity,  even  when  a melody  with 
accompaniment  is  used,  because  of: 

a.  extreme  independence  of  the  voices 

b.  lack  of  instrumental  blend 

2.  "Give-and-take"  between  instruments 


DISSONANCE 

1.  Considerable  saturation  of  dissonance 

2.  Dissonance  frequent  at  points  of  arrival 
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HARMONIC  ACTION 

1.  Partial  abandonment  of  older  chord  types 

2.  Substitutes  for  older  cadences 

3.  Use  of  polytonality 

A,  Little  harmonic  drive  (static) 

5.  extensive  use  of  harmonic  pedals 

MOV  KM  lit!'/ 

1.  Rapid  tempo  predominant 

2.  Wide  range  of  pace 

3.  Cross  rhythms  maintained  as  pedals 

4.  Rhythmic  imbalance 

5.  Shifting  pace  and  accents 

a,  unusual  groupings  predominant 

b,  changing  meter 

c,  use  of  instruments  in  a percussive  manner 

d,  characteristic  brief  silences 

ARRIVAL 

l.  Uncertain  sense  of  arrival 

a . changing  meter,  either  at  cadence,  or  directly  preceding 

b.  sudden  change  of  rhythm  at  cadence 

c.  placement  (timing)  of  cadence  unknown;  indelcrmina tc  number  of 
repetitions  of  rhythmic  figure  before  cadence  sets  up  continual 
expectation  (tension) 


rilRAKJt  STRUCTUKK 

1.  Asymmetrical  phrase  structure 

2.  Highly  sectional i zed 

3.  Rarouuo  concept  of  continuous  expansion 

4.  Kaleidoscopic  shifts  of  meter 

5.  Use  of  repetition  and  sequence  within  i:r;ih  c.v.imv;  to  build 
r:e  I ody 

FORM 

1.  "rondo*1  ( NiXAll/iLhihA ) 

2.  Cm:  f I nui I re  tin  n of  second  riolody  (’l11)  i p < oi'ivM 

3.  Rounded  by  repetition  of  opening  t rorhonn  ihfre  a- 

- . Increasing  ti  ‘nor  tanre  of  episodes  { "f"  , "if  ‘ , " /’ , *V'1 ) 

5.  Create  tension  tour rd  return  of  "Fj"  hv  extension  of  sub' 

(Md,t) 


o 
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Special  Lesson  Plan  (pp.  96-109) 
SINGING  STY LK  UNIT:  TEACHING  MATERIALS 


The  hitman  voice  is  a remarkable  instrument  which  is  able  to  produce  a 
wide  variety  of  sounds.  Adjectives  usually  applied  to  vocal  sounds  include 
such  terms  as  raspy,  throaty,  nasal,  strangulated , and  relaxed.  It  is  not 
possible  to  use  the  terms  with  scientific  precision,  but  we  can  speak  of  a 
strangulated  vocal  quality  or  vocal  J:inibr£  and  convey  a fairly  precise  idea. 
The  singers  of  the  world  employ  many  vocal  techniques  such  as  y ode  ling 
(singing  into  a very  high  range),  vibrato  (allowing  the  voice  to  quiver), 
r.nd  glottal  stopping  (cutting  off  the  tone  deep  in  the  throat.)  When  we 
speak  of  singing  style,  we  are  referring  to  the  combination  of  vocal 
quail t y and  vocal  techniques  employed.  All  of  the  singing  styles  presented 
in  this  unit  can  be  discussed  without  technical  terms  or  a knowledge  of  the 
vocal  mecl  anlsm. 

Two  major  sources  which  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  singing  stvlcs 

are : 

1,  Lomax,  Alan.  "Folk  Song  Style,"  American  Anthropologisjt , Vcl.  61 
(1959),  pr.  927-95A. 

2.  Cowell,  Henrv  (cd.).  The  Wor Id  1 s ■ Vocal  Arts.  A recording  pub- 
lished by  the  Ethnic  Folkways  Library~-FE  451G.  It  contains  19 
examples  of  wor  id  singing  style. 

Unfortunately,  neither  the  Lomax  article  nor  the  record  jacket  notes 
on  the  Cowell  discuss  the  same  features  for  each  type  of  singing  °tyle. 
Vibrato,  for  example,  may  be  discussed  in  one  instance  and  not  in  another. 
There  are  many  unsolved  problems  in  examining  the  . oging  styles  of  the 
world.  Hard  and  fast  classification  schemes  are  difficult  to  set  up  because 
many  mixtures  are  present.  The  most  significant  work  in  lids  area  i. s 
Lomax’s  Folk  Gong  Stymie  and  Culture:  A Staff  i‘oj>ort  on  Can  tonic  tries, 

Washington,  U.C,:  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1968. 

Knowledge  about  singing  style  is  important  to  the  musician,  not  only 
for  its  own  sake,  but  because  it  may  serve  as  a basis  for  determining  nuis i c a l 
stylistic  areas.  Anthropologists  may  find  such  knowledge  useful  in  deter- 
mining the  movement  of  peoples  from  one  place  to  another.  For  example,  if 
two  noncontiguous  areas  in  the  world  illustrate  the  same  singing  style,  it 
tony  he  concluded  (other  factors  also  being  present)  that  the  two  peoples 
were  one  group  at  one  Lire. 

Ha  j or  co ncept  s ajs  i/e  : 

1.  The  male  voice  is  not  always  easily  distinguished  from  the  female 
voice  ">y  listening. 

2.  The  age  of  a singer  Is  difficult  to  determine  by  listening  to  the 
voice. 

3.  Gingers  engage  in  vocal  play,  that  is,  tl  cy  employ  a variety  of 
vocal  techniques. 
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4.  Five  major  vocal  qualities  can  be  recognized  within  the  world's 
musical  cultures. 

5.  Styles  migrate  frc.n  one  part  of  the  woi’ld  to  another. 

6.  There  are  seven  major  vocal  ranges  in  Western  singing. 

Each  concept  may  be  introduced  in  a separate  lesson,  the  materials  for 
which  are  given  here.  Where  possible,  the  name  musical  examples  are  u.'ed  for 
more  than  one  concept,  1 o give  opportunity  for  repeated  hearings.  Students 
will  engage  in  the  process  of  identifying  and  describing  what  they  hear. 

1.  Difficulty  of  determining  the  sex  of  the  singer 

Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  a singer  is  male  or  female 
from  the  sound  produced,  For  example,  is  the  following  singer  a mai.  ur  a 
woman? 

Example  1.;  Where  the  Blue  of  the  Night  Meets  the  Gold  of  the  ]jay 
(Bing  Crosby) 

From:  The  World’s  Vocal  Arts 

Folkways  FE  4510 
Side  1,  Bard  3 

The  singer  is  a man,  without  question.  What  distinguishes  a male  'oice 
from  c female  voice?  Wcnen  sing  higher,  softer,  and  lighter.  Mer  sing 
lower,  louder,  arid  heavier.  Men  have  longer,  thicker  vocal  chords.  But 
isn't  it  possible  that  a man  can  sound  like  a woman  by  singing  hi*b,  and 
that  a woman  can  sound  like  a man  by  singing  low?  Is  the  following;  " * iger 
a m^n  or  a woman? 

Example  2:  Rajastai  Folk  Song 

From:  Music  of  Ind ia--Trad it  ional  and  Classica.' 

folkways  FE  4422 
Side  2,  Band  3 

Most  students  will  prob  1 \ guess  the  singer  to  be  female.  Towever, 
Example  2 is  a man  from  India.  If  you  had  to  describe  his  kind  of  sound 
in  one  word,  what  would  you  say?  Choked,  pinched,  strangled?  lew-  vould  you 
describe  Bing  Crosby  in  comparison?  Bing  Crosby  sings  with  3 more  relaxed, 
open  sound.  He  sings  in  normal,  speaking-voice  range.  He  also  sings 
through  his  nose  and  has  what  we  call  a nasal  sound. 

The  Indian  singer's  sound  may  be  described  as  tense,  pinched,  or 
choked.  His  throat  is  tighter  and  his  facial  expression  more  tense.  Indians 
like  this  kind  of  male  vocal  sound,  and  singers  spend  years  lei  rning  to  pro- 
duce it.  Indian  singers  can,  of  course,  produce  other  kinds  o sound  if 
the;  want  to. 
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The  kind  of  sound  which  a singer  produces  in  called  vocd  jjualiTy  or 
vocal  _timhre-  it  is  described  by  adjectives  such  as  raspy,  throaty,  nasal, 
strangulated,  relaxed,  tense,  open,  and  clear.  We  used  the  term  "pinchcd,r 
to  describe  the  Indian  singer. 

A similar,  but  more  strangulated,  singing  style  is  widespread  in  the 
Far  East.  This  example  (three  successive  songs  performed  without  pause) 
is  from  Japan.  The  singer  is  a woman.  Note  that  her  vccal  sound  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Indian  man. 

Example  3;  Kapporc 

From:  Japan,  the  Ryuk'*us;  Formosa,  and  Korea 

Colunbia  World  Library  - KI-210 
Side  1,  No.  It  (a,b,c) 

Here  is  a Japanese  nan  rendering  a folksong  in  a strangulated  style. 

Example  4:  Yagi  Bushi 

From.  Japar,  the  Ryukyus , Formosa,  and  Korea 
Columbia  World  Library  - KL-210 
Side  1,  No.  6 

Compare  the  man's  voice  '’On  hist  board  with  that  of  this  Japanese 
\;onan,  an  elderly  lady  from  a farm  near  Tokyo,  Tote  that  she,  too,  sings 
in  a strangulated  way  but  that  her  vo*cc  is  lighter  than  the  man's. 

Example  5 : Ya - Ue - U t a 

From:  Japan,  the  Ryukyu  r» , Formosa,  and  Korea 

Columbia  World  Library  - KL-210  r 

Side  l,  No.  8 

In  Europe  and  America,  female  sopranos  produce  the  kind  of  tone  you 
will  hear  in  the  next  example  when  they  pe/forri  in  opera  or  sing  songs  at 
concerts.  The  tone  is  clear,  and  the  sound  is  nor  very  relaxed. 

Example  6:  Die  Ford. le  - Schubert 

From:  Kita  Stretch  Sings  Schubert 

Deutsche  G? ammophon  Gosellschafl  IJGM  12030 
Side  2,  Hand  9 

The  singer  is  a woman  with  a highly  trained  voice.  . ne  travels  in 
America  and  Europe  singing  in  operas  and  giving  song  recitals. 

Ihe  following  example  sounds  similar  to  the  preceding  female  soprano, 
and  most  people  would  think  that  they  are  hearing  a woman  ringer.  The 
singer  is,  however,  a countertenor--a  rather  extraordinary  male  voice. 

Listen  carefully,  and  note  that  his  low  tones  are  noticeably  thicker  than 
the  low  tones  of  a reaT  soprano.  His  voice  is  less  piercing  and  more 
powerful . 

o 
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dxanplc  7:  A Belli  an' s Sony  • -Thomas  I'a  veuscrof  t 

1'ron:  The  C vies  of  London 

Vanguard  11G-563  (Bach.  Bn:  Id) 
Side  13  Ko.  A 


Are  you  thoroughly  confused?  If  so,  you  ar  j lucky.  Most  people  never 
imagine  that  distinguishing  male  from  female  singers  is  a musical  problem. 
You  no:;  know  that  it  is  a problem  and  that  it  is  important  in  determining 
vocal  style.  In  fact,  a great  deal  of  experience  in  listening  to  vocal 
music  of  all  kinds  is  necessary  before  you  can  be  sure  you  know  just  what 
you  arc  hearing.  Howes  tern  vocal  styles  present  the  main  problem  to  us 
in  the  United  States,  Sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  U;o  singer 
is  a man  or  a woman  just  by  listening  to  a record.  In  order  to  find  out, 
you  might  have  to  read  the  notes  on  the  record  jacket  or  even  write  to  the 
record  company  and  ask. 


2 . Difficulty  of  determining  the  age  of  the  singer 

Wc  have  discovered  much  variation  in  the  vocal  quality  produced  in 
different  cultures  and  considered  desirable.  Because  of  this  wide  varia- 
tion in  dualities,  the  age  of  a singer  is  come  Li  -.?ck  difficult  to  del  ermine 
from  listening.  Usually,  wo  think  that  children  have  soft,  light  voices 
and  flat  elderly  ucoulc  have  voices  that  crack  and  quiver.  Most:  of  thw  ! imu 
(hi:*  is  true-  but  not  always.  How  old  is  the  following  singer? 


Example  1:  Chant  de  fillcttc  a lever  un  bebe 


Fro;/. : AnthoVgie  de  In  Vic  Africa! no 

ed,  Herbert  Pepuev 

UucrotcL  - Thoms  u.:--Kns  . 320  C 126  *-321-  C 123 
Side  l,  hTo.  J 


Tie  singer  is  a six-year-old  African  girl,  notice  the  soft,  light 
voice.  This  younv.,  untrained  sing, or  runs  out  of  breath  easily. 


Hare  Is  a group  or  young  African  boys,  ranging  in  ago  from  three  to 
live.  Their  voices  sound  similar  to  that  of  tie  African  girl. 

KxanMc  2:  Orchostrc  <1*  infants 


Ihvn: 


An!  I.o  l ug  i e dn  la  Vi r Africaisic 
id,  or'  cm  t i ig  • r r 

Uixrcic t “’j'hoi  . 3h0  U }7(>-J2C  K l ? b 

hide  I,  Ko.  2 


V.  c next  two  ex.i  rh'r  may  a iifrij-o  you.  How  old  arc  these  singers? 
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Example  3:  Initiation  Song  (Pygmy) 

From:  Music  of  the  Ituri  Forest 

Folkways  KE  4483 
Side  2,  Band  2 

Example  4:  Bamhuti  Song  (Pygmy) 

From:  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara 

Folkways  FE  4503 
Side  2,  No.  20 

The  voices  in  both  examples  are  light  and  sound  like  those  of  children. 
But,  though  the  first  of  these  two  songs  is  sung  by  young  Pygmy  boys,  10-12 
years  of  age,  the  second  g*:oup  of  singers  is  adult  Pygmies.  All  singers  in 
the  Pygmy  tribe  tend  to  sir.g  with  a child-like  voice,  no  matter  how  old 
they  are. 

For  example,  here  is  a group  of  adult  women  singers  from  a Pygmy  tribe. 
Notice  that:  they  sound  verv  much  like  the  young  boys  in  Example  3.  Their 
voices  are.  a bit  fuller  and  stronger  but  are  still  basically  soft  and  child- 
) ike . 

Example  5:  Mgongo  Utule  (hygmy) 

From:  Mus.*r.  of  the  Ituri  Forest 

Folkways  ±463 
Side  1,  Band  5 

The  singer  in  Cxamjrl^  6 was  about  70  years  old  when  this  recording  was 
made.  She  is  Irish  and  is  singing  Irish  folk  songs.  Notice  that  like  the 
children  we  heard  in  Examj les  1 and  2,  she  too  runs  out  of  breath  rather 
quickly.  Her  voice  is  not  soft  and  light,  however,  but  rather  hard  and 
sometimes  quivering.  And  yet  it  is  very  pleasing  in  its  own  way. 

Example  6:  a.  Dance  to  Your  Daddy 

b.  Cucanandy 

From:  Ireland  (Trlsh  Folk  Songs) 

Columbia  World  Library- -Kl-204 
Side  I,  Nos.  6 and  7 

The  following  singer  is  from  o quite  different  culture  than  our  otl  er 
examples.  He  sounds  like  a very  old  man  with  a heavy,  breaking  voice.  Yet 
he  is  only  '»0  years  old.  He  is  an  Eskimo. 

Example  7:  Piherk  for  Hunting 

From:  Canada 

Columbia  L’.,rld  Library- -KL- 2 il 
Side  2,  No.  38 
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You  should  be  a bit  confused  again!  If  you  he^e  always  thought  thrt 
it  was  easy  to  tall  children’s  singing  apart  from  adults  and  elderly  people, 
you  should  see  now  that  it  is  not  so  easy  after  all. 

3.  t'ocal  nlayr 

Most  inimals  in  the  world  produce  sounds.  Men  have  tried  to  imitate 
♦hose  sounds  with  their  voices  for  a variety  of  reasons.  Sometimes  they 
wish  to  show  their  skill,  and  sometimes  whey  wish  to  attract  the  animals  in 
hunting.  They  try  co  imitate  the  vocal  quality  of  the  animus. 

The  Eskimo  is  imitating  a Canadian  goose,  a snow  goose,  and  a swan. 

In  between  the  imitations,  lie  announces  the  type  of  animal  which  he  will  call. 

Example  1:  Bird  Imitations 

From:  The  Eskimos  of  Hudson  Bay  and  Alaska 

Fo  1 kwa  y s F *i 
Side  2,  Baud  2 

Ho  is  also  rather  good  at  imitating  the  walrus.  Eskimos  hunt 
wa trines,  and  they  litter  these  calls  in  order  to  bring  the  animals  ouL  of 
hid  iiig. 


Example  2:  Imitations  of  Walrus 

From:  The  Eskimos  of  Hudson  Bay  and  Alaska 

Folkways  FH 
Side  2,  Band  3 

The  next  example  is  of  hunting  cries  from  Africa,  produced  by  Pygmies. 
Ihcy  spread  out  long  nets  In  a lar^o  circle  in  the  mingle  and  then  make 
these  sounds  to  aid  in  driving  the  animals  into  the  nets. 

Example  3:  The  Hunting  Cries  of  tki  Babinga  Pygmies 

From:  French  Ulrica 

Co’irihia  World  Library  - KI.-205 
Side  2,  No.  3 A 

,‘ut.h  cries  as  wo  hvH  heard  are  almost  like  yode 1 s . Yode ling  means 
.sing  ing  in  a high,  false  range.  ibis  high  range  is  called  the  fa T set  to 
range.  Ini  sett  o is  different  for  rack  singe:-  doocndir.g  on  his  part  ic  I nr 
voice.  VI  c following  piece  is  an  u. ample  of  yodel  fog  done  by  wo. -en  of  a 
Pygmy  tribe.  This  song  is  performed  before  the  men  set  out  on  an  elephant 
hunt.  Motice  how  several  different  and  exciting  parts  are  being  sung  to- 
gether . 

Example  : Magic  dong 

French  Africa 

L^lumbia  -Mr Id  Library- -KL- 2^5 
, . i d ’ . 2,  iVn’yr  33 
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Acrlianr.  you  can  guess  where  the  ne;;t  example  of  vocal  play  cores  from. 

i ;>:a r p To  5 : Sw j s s yodelling  style 

F r 01  ,i : Yh  o.  \ Jo  rid’  s V or  n l A v t s 
Foil* ways  V 5U> 

S i d e f\ , Kepler  !7 

Of  all  the  people  in  the  world,  tie  African  Kegvo  seems  to  en;oy  vocal 
play  t* e rest.  African  Kogrocr.  are  incredibly  shill ful  at  using  iheir 
vo1  ce::  to  i iV-,?  a wide  variety  of  sounds.  hist  on  to  an  Africa  a medicine 

sr;ng. 

Example  6:  nianl  C cvapoti t i^ne 

From  An[ hoi  og; '•  do  Ja  Vie  Africainc* 
od . Herbert  Feyyor 

Oucrc Le t -Thomson  lies.  320  C 126--320  C \2t 
Record  2,  hide  2,  Kumler  1 

Yi.e  next  song  is  son;;  Ip  a ran  from  the  iJcchuana  group,  an  African 
t v li  t’ . y o r’(  c the  different  effects  which  he  prod- cos  with  1 is  voice.  Ac 
one  point  In  surahs  very  cuicll;,  and  sound?:  Hie  Donald  >ucl . 

.■a  vole  7:  »c  henna  song 

From:  Africa  Smith  of  the  Sahara 

Foil  ways  >\;  4503 
Side  1 T band  f 

'/her:  the  natives  of  t1  e Melville  and  Dathirrst  Islands  ;ust  north  of 
Australia  build  graves  for  their  dead,  they  perform  the  following  calls. 

Fxnmpio  *j : Yl  c.  Mourning  Call  of  Kelvllte  and  lint  hurst  Is  la -ids 

From  Australia  and  Mew  (iviuon 


Col rr.ibi a 

World  hihiar 

- - Si 

o2Cf 

Si  tic  5 , 

Ha  nd  1 3 

Is  hi  mo  cni 

Mron 

- -so  vnea ! "> 

lav  in  Fh  -ir 

p/U  OS 

In  ere  pane,  dey 

i * 1 a o e 

a bottle 

on  t'v 

ground  .inti 

i/l»  i Cl'  WO“d 

,«■  into  it.  3 ley  *_r\  to  ivi-nte 

dl  for 

i ‘it  ! i rch 

l y I i o 

i»Y:,  hy  lord 

ore  a thing. 

; omoL 

irigs  t!  cy  start  to  laugh. 

!v.t  '•!  o h : 

(1  i i 1 

s’  ti.i-.ie 

From 

: Yhc  r.iVl 

r'os  of  Hud  no. i 

div 

■a ;id  Alaska 

Foil  wjys 

L~  . mi 

Fid?  1 . 

hand 

h 'W  ;Tat  o 

1 oc l ro 

ill  c i sv  t ru.  lent  ■»  1 - oh  os 

t.iyo 

r roo  tle  i s have  been  in- 

'-c  n 1 od 

1,  "’e  can 

record 

a voire,  *; 

hr;  it  d(Vii , 

and  s 

■,  /od  it  up.  A Freud  man 

ia:  ieci 

VI  or re  lie 

my  rccor-hd  a voice  singing  t 

1 e ?:y 

liable  Mah,,--  iwst  one 

si  **r  l 

sound.  lie  then 

rvidc  rvoonlings  of  that 

one 

r.ound  ai  various  synods. 
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After  L!  is,  ’c  uut  Client  together  mm  after  another  to  male  this  piece  of 
j ie.  Notion  that  every  S(‘mvJ  tint  you  hear  cones  front  too  original  1 *al * 1 1 1 

Example  If  ; Vocalise0 

From:  Panorama  oJ:  Mu  s lore  Concrete,  Number  2 

Discrete  i:-Thonu:on  i/fh  93121 
Si  tie  1 , band  \ 

'* . Five  ringing  style-  areas  of  the  world 

Tn  1959  an  elbnc-anisico  legist  hy  the  nano  of  Alan  1 max  wrote  an  article 
for  a ‘ournnl  in  which  ho  tried  to  divide  the  world  into  si  lifting  style  areas 
decided,  for  example,  tint  most  Negro  Africans  living  south  of  the  Sahara 
s’crt  sin;;  in  a relaxed  manner.  Pcoolc  lf«r?i>g  in  the  Ear  hast.  on  the 
of. ! or  land,  tend  to  sing  in  a very  Mr-shed  9r.!  inji, 

I.onax  thirds  tl-at  there  are  about  ten  major  : lylcs  of  singing  in  the 
world,  however,  a few  of  the  ten  are  similar  to  one  another,  and  it  would 
he  difficult  for  the  amateur  tn  distinguish  between  some  of  Lie  styles. 

A major  problem  in  deciding  on  Llie  number  of  singing  styles  is  the  pre- 
sence til  mixture*.  Tn  Dew  Gu'noa,  for  example,  people  sing  with  a quality 
that  is  a bit  like  Africans  and  a bit  lil:e  Far  Easterners  Sometimes  groups 
of  rootle  novo  iron  one  part  of  the  world  to  another  and  influence  lingers 
''  i i;  i r new  homeland.  As  you  hnow,  tie  American  Negro  came  from  ALrica  to 
the  United  States.  Now,  some  white  American  foil:  singers  sing  in  a more 
relaxed  fashion,  partly  because  they  have  heard  Negroes  singing  this  way. 

The  Negroes,  in  turn,  have  sometimes  adopted  the  more  harsh,  rigid  sound  of 
the  white  folb  singers. 

There  arc  five  distinct  styles  that  you  should  he*  able  to  distinguish: 
Eurasian,  American  Indian,  African,  Australian,  and  Oceanic. 

Eurasian.  Eurasia  refers  to  ruropc  and  Asia.  This  singing  style  is 
found  iu  various  parts  of  Em  ope  and  in  the  Near  hast,  but  the  best  examples 
of  it  arc  ft  on  China  and  Japan.  How  would  you  describe  this  example  from  a 
CT  ire  so  or  era/ 

Exarm  I a l:  Yue  Kn  Naan  O oung 


From;  Chinese  Opera /songs  and  Music 
roll  ways  b\>  EE  ?,V 
fide  ? } baud  2 (lowird  cud) 

Eurasia-,  singing  <s  eba  rac  tori  zed  by  a tense  voice  tl.it  sounds  as  if 
one  is  bsiig  strangled.  The  voice  ir  harsh  and  - Inched.  The  throat  is 
lightened  to  u*od uro  ihir,  sound.  In  id  is  case,  the  singers  arc  men.  More 
a re  two  w n on  . 


'■bn  < er  Yuen 

Yv'\'.:  CM  nr;  c 0*  ora /hongs  and  Music 

hoi l ways  if’  Eh;  C 

/,  r.wui  3 
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Do  you  remember  this  woman  from  Japan?  Her  voice  is  also  choked  and 
\)  inched . 

Example  3:  Kappore 

From:  Javan,  l:hr?  Kyukyus,  Formosa,  and  Korea 

Columbia  World  Library--KL-21 0 
Side  1,  No.  12  (a,b,c)  (3  songs) 

An^r lean  Ind_ian.  'lie  second  singing  style  is  that  of  the  Arte V lean 
Indians.  Whether  they  live  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  Mexico,  or  South, 

Aver  Lea,  they  tqnd  to  sing  in  1 1 to  same  manner.  How  would  you  describe 
the  singing  style  of  this  Iroquois  rain  dance  song? 

Kxamnlc  4:  a.  The  Rain  Dance,  Part  1 

I),  'Jhe  Pain  Dance,  Part  2 

Hr on:  Canada 

Columbia  World  Library- -Kb- 2 11 
hide  1,  Nos.  1 and  2 

This  style  i<  typified  by  singing  at  full  volume  with  a rather  clear, 
Liquid  tone.  They  sound  as  if  they  are  yelling,  yet  their  throats  are  much 
vero  relaxed  than  singers  of  the  Korns j an  style. 

In  this  iioxt  example,  from  the  Winnebago  tribe  in  Wisconsin,  a ate  that 
although  the  singers  in  the  chorus  do  not  sing  at  full  volume,  the  lead 
singer  dtics. 

Lxa.r.p  1 e 5 : Flag  Song 

From:  War  Whoops  and  Medicine  Songs 

Folkways  43b l 
Side  l,  Band  4 

Africa.  The  third  singing  style  is  found  in  Africa,  south  of  the  Sahara 
desert.  riho  cl  arac  I or  is  t i c s are  ol  f 1 <r  normal  speaking  voire.  Although  he 
Liles  to  cry  and  sho  it  now  and  then,  the  singer  usually  doesn't  yell  ai 
full  volume  Hhe  the  Ann ri ran  Indian.  The  singing,  style  is  relaxed  and  not 
nearly  so  tense  as  that  of  the  "urn si an.  Ve  Hvsi  ovmv'le  ir,  (Jat  of  a male 
i.  usir’.-'  i Do  ( v • 1 ( ' ’•!  i 'Vida,  hr  accupipau  i es  1 1 J r>  >r  1 F on.  a 

i ! r i i.  r D ! u ' 1 •*.  « ■e.i t. . 

Li-vr'o  C : Acnll 

Frov:  Africa  f'riih  of  the  :>a!  a a 

Foil  wavs  F.v  V3 
Side  A , No.  31 

Several  hundred  years  ago,  Negate.?  case  to  tne  Americas,  particularly 
to  the  United  Stales.  Their  spirituals  and  wrrh  songs  influenced  white  fc:!h 
singers,  and  chcir  music  has  had  a noticeable  effect  on  American  popular  ; usic 
and  \az7..  Ti  ev  have  also  ^reserved  the  relaxed  vocal  singing  style,  as  can 
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be  sicen  from  the  following.  A family  ' om  Mississippi  sings. 

Example  7:  My  Name  Has  Been  Written  Down 

From:  Negro  Folkmus ic  of  Africa  and  America 

Folkways  P 500 
Side  2,  No.  23 

This  song  from  tlic  Zulu  tribe  in  southeast  Africa  shows  vocal  quality 
that  is  relatively  relaxed  even  though  the  singing  is  fairly  loud  in  volume. 

Example  8;  Zulu  Song 

From:  Africa  S<>  ith  of  the  Sahara 

Folkways  FE  503 
Side  1,  Band  1 

Austral iari . Australian  singing  style  is  not  confined  to  that  continent 
it  may  he  heard  cm  the  many  islands  off  the  coast  and  in  New  Guinea,  tuc 
very  large  island  to  the  North. 

We  will  be  concerned  with  the  natives  of  these  areas,  not  the  European 
settlers.  The  natives  (sometimes  called  aborigines)  have  been  living  in 
those  areas  for  centuries,  just  as  the  American  Indians  have  lived  for  so 
h'.ig  :n  the  North  and  South  American  continents.  Most  of  the  Australian 
aborigines  live  in  the  Northwest  in  an  area  referred  to  as  Arnhem  Land. 

Here  arc  some  men  from  Arnhem  Land  accompanied  by  a low-sounding  instru 
inert  called  the  did'eridu.  How  would  you  describe  their  sound? 

Example  9:  ’ihc  Men’s  Tjarada 

From:  Australia  and  New  Guinea 

Columbia  World  Library,  SL-208 
Side  1,  Band  4 

Tnc  voices  arc  harsh  and  strident.  They  arc  less  strangulated  than 
those  from  Eurasia  and  descend  lower  in  pitch.  However,  they  arc  not  as 
relaxed  as  tnc  African  singers. 

1 C* : Wad  uni  ri 

From:  Tribal  Music  of  Australia 

Folkways  p A3 9 
side  1,  Band  !i  (cart) 

Here  is  an  old  nan  singing  a sacred  song  while  other  men  sit  quietly 
1 is tening. 


Exanplc 


A SncrcJ  Sole, 

From:  Australia  and  New  Guinea 

Coli  ruin  Nor  Id  Library,  i?L-2('£> 
Side  1,  Bind  i 
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An<*  ?* o:.*rs  'jo'  c.t). 

rpl.fi  12:  VI  e Mo.toii T s Tin rad a 

From:  Au»C  ml  in  and  How  Guinea 

Co  1 Ln.ib in  World  Library,  ST*- 208 
Side  1,  Rand  3 

Occ/mic.  Let  us  now  examine  n final  singing  st^le.  It  is  found  on 
many  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  so  we  may  call  il  Oceanic.  The 
groups  of  islands  include  Polynesia,  Melanesia,  and  Micronesia,  The  style 
is  also  found  in  Hew  Zealand.  Here  is  a lament  in  memory  of  a slain  chief- 
tain of  the  Tuhoe  tribe.  These  tribesmen  are  members  of  a larger  group 
called  the  Maori  people.  How  would  you  describe  their  sing’ng  style? 

Example  1.3;  Lament  by  To  Paraoua 


From:  Maori  Songs  of  Hew  Zealand 

Folkways  p 333 
Side  1,  Hand  3 

The  voices  ace  lower  in  pitch  than  all  of  our  previous  examples.  New 
and  then  the  Africans  and  some  American  Indian  tribes  sing  tMs  low,  but* 
that  i r-  i 1 1 * " co'imon.  The  vocal  yuality  is  open,  liquid,  ami  fairly  relaxed. 

1 1 ::  : ; e v s nroduefi  their  tones  fro: i deep  in  their  throat  and  from  their 
chests . 


Here  is  a single  man  standing  guard  in  a village  and  giving  an  alarm  o 
on  a oi Toac!  ing  enemy. 

hvcuple  1 ' : He  IJ1  d onraara 

iYou:  Maori  hongs  oj.  Hew  Zealand 

I’ i i 1 ku  ii  v:>  F 
bide  2,  Ha.  d T 

In  the  r>!d'i!n  oi  the  0>:  on;.  I i ^ the  Tahitian  3: ..lands.  This 

gr  up  of  female  singers  produces  low,  n ,ed  tones  similar  to  tho.so  of 
o1  ■ ;■  liner  f rr^n. 


. to  1 '*■  : M il  r\  rn  »oa  V< 


Mrii'i:  Music  of  tie  './or  Id's  peoples,  Veil.  1 

Felhwav;  r 5b 3 
Hide  3',  Mo.  12 

llcco  i.  a Vi  " -.'.ary  of  the  fKr  ; a 'oj'  world  s’V.ging  styles.  Me  r.-osl 
a c opr  i ■*;  i e .idcct’.L  Has  V- on  fi’st. 


im  -i 


an: 


stiwrv.il  a tr<» 
C ■ ken 
t v.'* 

UGS  : I 

i i gh  -p  i ti  3 , d 
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America  Indian:  throaty 

muscu  lar 
full-bodied 
clear 

high  in  back  of  throat 
normal  speaking  pitch 

African:  relaxed 

open 
resonant 
often  soft 
vocal  play 

deeper  in  throat  and  into  chest 
normal  speaking  pitch 

Australian:  twangy 

strident 
harsh 
lov;  nasal 
l ov;- pit  cl  cd 

Oceanic,  chest -rcsonan ted 
fairly  relaxed 
open 

very  low-pitched 
5.  Movercent__qf  styles 

'..■hen  people  move  from  one  a**ea  of  the  world  to  another,  they  take 
their  singing,  style  with  then.  The  singing  of  a particular  group  of  people 
in  one  part  of  the  world  often  resembles  that  in  another  part  of  the 
world,  leading  the  experts  to  believe  that  the  groups  nay  he  originally 
one.  here  are  sone  examples  of  our  major  vocal  qualities  found  In  parts 
of  the  world  with  which  they  are  not  normally  associated. 

hvanplc  l:  War  Song  from  Tami  island 

From:  Australia  and  Kew  Guinea 

Side  2,  Ko.  20 

Ti  is  *s  the  African  style  of  singing  found  in  the  Australian  area. 

Ih'.anple  2:  Great  K»  nga  Sangpo  of  Ugorr 

From  Vi  bet  IT  (UmcO) 

Side  1,  Band  3 (beginni )g) 

I.ow-volced  singing  is  particularly  impressive  in  Tibet.  This  small 
country,  west  of  China  art  north  of  India,  is  certainly  not  In  the  Facific 
Ocean.  But  the  dceo,  resonant  singing  of  Vibe* An  monks  is  closely  .elated 
to  our  Oceanic  sinking  style. 
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Seven  vocal  varies 

In  the  following  examples,  one  should  listen  for  range . The  lorn  range 
refers  to  the  distance  from  lowest  nolc  to  highest  note  in  any  singer's 
voice.  Some  voices  me  United  to  a very  high  range,  others  to  a medium  or 
low  range.  The  range  is  easiest  to  distinguish  when  the  singer  has  a trained 
vo.fcc,  so  our  examples  are  all  of  concert  and  opera  singers.  The  quality 
varies  with  the  range--higl  or  voices  being  lighter,  lower  voices  heavier. 

The  highest  voice  is  the  female  ^oloratura  sqorano.  The  coloratura 
soprano  usually  sings  higher  than  the  regular  soprano.  This  voice  is  rare 
and  most  women  cannot  sing  this  high.  The  singer  sometimes  imitates  the 
flute . 


Example  l:  "Queen  of  the  Might"  from  The  Magic  Flute- -Mossnrt 

From:  The  World's  Vocal  Ar's 

ed.  Henry  Coweil 
Singer:  Maria  Ivoguen 
Folhways  FM  4510 
Side  4,  No.  19 

Most  women  arc  sopranos  and  their  best  notes  arc  a bit  lower  than  those 
of  the  coloratura.  Eistcn  to  this  example. 

Example  2:  Die  Ford lc- -.Schubert 

Fron:  Rita  Etroicb  Sings  Schubert 

Deutsche  Grnmnophoa  dnsellsc-aft  *)GM  l?030 
Side  2,  band  9 

The  lowest  female  voice  is  the  contralto  or  "alto"  for  short.  Al- 
though contraltos  can  sing  some  of  the  soprano's  high  notes,  ll ey  usually 
sing  in  the  lowest  women r f.  r a n ge  . 

Example  3:  Ten  Songs  from  ihe  Hebnjw-Wol pe 

Co  1 umbi  a MI/  Si  /2 

The  male  vocal  range  ha  - four  categories.  f v 1 1 1 i ;;  rio.i;:,  the  highori 
range  is  used.  The  linger  is  a r\i*o  alto  or  co-nitc  «*  ? r n a- . Vie  rang/'  ir  t’o 
range  of  the  female  alto,  but  the  ^raiity  in  '”i:tc  «1»'Tor«M», 

Exonnlo  4:  A Re  11.  ian*r  Seng- -TEo  . : r Uave:e'*;rorl 

From:  The  Cries  of  1,». ..do  i 

Singer;  Alfred  no . ier 
Vanguard  iKE-SO  (bach  («uiTd) 
gfd»  lt  iv.  ’\ 
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The  counter  tenor  voice  is  very  unusual,  much  more  rare  than  the  high 
coloratura  fen  a In  voice.  The  most  common  high  male  voice  is  the  tenor. 
Jussi  Bjoerlirg,  a Swedish  singer,  is  considered  one  of  the  great  tenors 
of  all  time. 

Nramole  5:  "Questa  o quell  a11  iron  Rigol  et  to- -Verdi 

From:  Great  Recordings  of  the  Century- Jussi  B*cerlmg, 

Vol . 1 

Angel  COLH  148 
Side  2 

The  next  lowest  voice  is  the  baritone.  Although  a baritone  con 
sing  most  of  the  high  notes  that  the  tenor  sings,  he  usually  stays  in 
a lover  range, 

Example  C:  Dor  Jager--Schubert 

From:  Die  Sc hone  Kullerin 

Dio t r ich  Fischer- Dieshau 
Odoon--El.ec trola  N90  038/39 
Side  3,  No.  1 *\ 

The  lowest  male  voice  is  the  bass.  It  is  heavy  and  full.  Few  men 
o.i r ■ i . . f ; Li  is  low, 

]>:avnlo  7:  Copal* --I [oiissorgsVy 

From:  Moussorgsky  ! To  hod ics 

Boris  On*  is  toff 
Angel  35602-35605 
Side  3,  hand  5 (Song  h!r>.  19) 

hverv  t^ersi  n in  the  world  has  a distinctive  voice,  No  two  are  quito 
.he  same.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  in  classify  fl  cm  into  a few  group 
b.i'  (id  .tii  range,  as  we  have  done  today. 
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Special  Lesson  Plan  (pp.  llu-125) 

INSTRUMENTS  UNIT:  TEACHING  MATERIALS 

It  is  very  difficult  to  define  "musical  ins trument . ,f  Almost  any 
sound-making  object  can  be  used  in  a piece  of  music.  Whips,  riveting 
machines,  automobile  horns,  and  other  objects  have  been  used  for 
special  effects  and  may  be  considered  musical  instruments.  Indeed,  any 
object  which  produces  a sound  may  be  a musical  instrument. 

Clapping,  stamping  the  ground,  and  slapping  the  body  are  all  used 
frequently  in  music  and  H^nce . 

Acoustics  studies  the  nature  of  sound  and  its  production.  Organ- 
ology is  the  science  of  musical  instruments. 

Objectives 

1.  To  think  about  the  various  ways  in  which  the  musical 
instruments  of  the  world  might  be  classified, 

2,  To  learn  the  basic  outline  of  the  Sachs-von  Hornbostel 
method  of  classification. 

Teacher 


Imagine  that  you  are  in  a very  large  room.  All  of  the  musical 
instruments  in  the  world,  past  and  present,  are  brought  to  you  and 
you  are  asked  to  classify  them.  How  would  you  do  this? 

Student 


Classify  hy: 

1. 

Shape . 

7. 

Geography . 

2. 

Length 

8. 

History . 

3. 

Weight. 

9. 

Use  in  culture. 

4. 

Range . 

10. 

A1  j'habe t ical . 

5. 

Material , 

11. 

Arbitrarily  assigned 

6. 

Method  of  performance. 

number . 

Teacher  Objections  to  the  above  are  listed  as  follow.*: 

1.  Shape . There  is  an  enormous  variety  of  shapes.  Some  are 
very  odd.  If  all  cylinders  were  placed  together,  f oV 
example,  clarinets  and  drums  would  be  in  the  same  category, 

2.  Length , Some  instruments  are  long  in  amount  of  material 
used  but  short  in  appearance,  for  example,  the  French  horn, 

3.  W e i gh t . Some  instruments  are  large  arid  bulky--but  are 
hollow  and  light.  Should  they  be  classified  as  "less 
weighty"?  Some  instruments  have  removable  parts.  Would 
they  be  weighed  with  the  parts  on  or  off? 

A.  Range . Mai / instruments  have  a wide  range  of  pitch,  Would 
the  piano  be  considered  high  or  low  in  pitch?  Even  if  agree- 
ment could  be  reached  on  this  matter,  flutes,  violins,  and 
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trumpets  wouLd  be  in  the  same  category.  This  is  rather 
unwieldy , 

5.  Material . Once  again,  many  diverse  instruments  would  be 

placed  in  the  same  category:  wooden  flutes,  wooden  violins, 

wooden  clarinets.  Metal  flutes  and  clarinets  would  be 
separated  from  their  wooden  counterparts.  Some  instruments 
are  made  out  of  several  materials.  The  ancient  Chinese  did 
use  this  method  of  classification  istone,  metal,  wood,  gourd, 
bamboo,  hide,  silk)  but  were  dealing  with  a limited  number 

of  instruments. 

6.  Method  of  performance.  Some  instruments  are  played  in  a 
variety  of  ways- -plucked , bowed,  and  struck,  for  example, 

7.  Geography.  Some  instruments  are  found  all  ever  the  world. 

It  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  decide  where  they  are  most 
numerous,  although  a census-like  count  could  be  taken.  Yet, 
players  continually  move  about. 

8.  Hi  story . Some  instruments  developed  independently  in  several 
areas.  Often,  the  place  with  which  an  instrument  is  primarily 
associated  is  not  the  place  of  origin. 

9.  Use,  in  culture.  Most  instr  iments  are  used  for  a variety  of 
social  functions. 

10.  Alphabetical . Alphabetical  ordering  would  prevent  a person 
from  seeing  similar  instruments  together. 

11.  Arbitrarily  assigned  number.  Simply  assigning  a number  would 
also  prevent  a person  from  seeing  a meaningful  pattern  of 
categories . 

The  most  useful  method  is  that  developed  by  Curt  Sachs  and  Erich 
von  Hornbostcl  in  the  early  twentieth  century.  For  them,  the  principle 
of  classification  is  the  nature  of  the  vibrating  body.  They  distinguish 
four  categories: 

1.  Idiophones- - the  body  vibrates. 

2.  Membranophones- -a  stretched  skin  vibrates. 

3.  Chordophone s --a  string  vibrates. 

4.  Aerophones- - a column  of  air  vibrates. 

In  each  instance,  the  vibrating  element  is  the  primary  vibrating 
element.  In  all  cases,  for  example,  a column  of  air  is  set  in  motion. 
Only  in  category  number  4 (aerophones)  is  it  of  primary  importance. 

We  would  have  to  add  a fifth  category  to  the  scheme  of  Sachs-von 
Hornbostel.  Recent  years  have  witnessed  the  development  of  electrical 
instruments . 


3.  Elec trophone s- - e lectrici ty  is  generated. 
Idiophones , The  bo^y  of  the  instrument  vibrates. 

Some  idiophones  are  struck  against  each  other. 
Example  1.  Topping  si  ids  (Australia) 


5 


1 rom  * f »k1  • 

Hand  4 


Example  2: 


Boomci ongn  (Australia) 


From:  Australia  and  Now  Guinea 

Side  1,  Hand  2 

Example  3:  Tuned  tapping  slides  (JMlinnincu) 

From:  dacls 

jV.ad  :j 

Claves  arc  tuned  l '’"‘pin?;  slid 

Example  A:  Finder  cymbals  (India) 

From:  Sachs 

Band  6 

Also,  castanets  snd  various  hinds  of  large  cymbals. 

An  idiophonc  may  be  scraped  i a tier  than  struck. 

Example  5:  Scrapers  (Mexico) 

From;  Sachs 

Rand  K 

Also,  guivo  (corrugated  surface)  ami  ratchet  (mechanized). 

Example  6:  Slit  Drum  (Congo) 

From;  ‘achr 

Hard  li 

Slit  rums  arc  hollo;  d log^. 

An  idiephone  may  bi  struck  against  the  ground. 

Example  /:  Pounding  bariboos  (Mato  Grosso) 

From:  Sachs 

0 a nd  7 

Some  idiophoncs  are  pinched. 

Example  t;  Jews  harp  (Philippines) 

From;  Sachs 

Band  26 

player  plucks  a lamella  while  holding  it  inside  his  T.outh,  which  there- 
by serves  as  a resonating  cha-bcr. 

Example  0:  Sanna  or  Mbira  (Congo) 

From;  Sachs  or  british  East  Africa 

Hand  7S  Side  1.  Hand  '5,  Mo.  10  (middle) 
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Some  id  5 a phones  ore  struck  indirectly,  1 . e . , i:hc  performer  does  not 
touch  the  sound-producing  object,  (Seeds  or  ul'uies  are  contained  inside 
a sonorous  gourd,  tube,  or  basket.) 

Example  1C( : Kattlcs  (Halo  Grosso'- 

From:  Sachs 

Band  9 

Also,  naracas,  sleigh  bells,  and  sistrum  (particles  of  bone  or 
wood  strung  together  on  a cord,  lire  a necklace,  and  attached  to  a snail 
wishbone-shaped  frame). 

An  idlophone  may  be  rubbed. 

Example  11:  Glass  hamonicn. 

From:  Huzart,  Adagio  in  C Major  for  Glass  Harmonica , 

K.  617a  

Some  idiophoncs  arc  struck  directly. 

Exam yle  17:  Bells  (Japan) 

From:  Sachs 

Band  22 

Bolls  beaten  on  rim, 

Example  13:  Bells  (India) 

From:  Sachs 

Band  23 

Bells  turned  upside  down, 

F,::amplr  1A:  Gongs  (Philippines) 

From:  Sachs 

Band  21 


Beaten  in  the  center, 

Example  l^:  Chain  of  gongs  (gong  frame)  (gong  chine  criain)  (Burma) 

From:  Burmese  FoM:  and  Traditional  Music 

Folkways  F '>36.  Side  1,  Bard  A 
and 
Sachs 
r vvl  20 

A collection  ol  Uiophones  a chine, 
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Bolls  and  g<mgr»  come  singly  or  In  selr,. 

Example  16:  Xylonl  one  (Equatorial  Africa) 

V rot.i : nadir: 

Bn  in’.  24 

Example  17:  Xylophone  (Uganda) 

From:  British  Fast  Africa.  Columbia  World  Library  KL-213 

Side  l,  Band  2,  No.  6 (middle  third  of  Band  2) 

Example  IS:  Fende  Xylophone  (Western  Belgian  Congo) 

From:  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara 

Folkways  FE  4503 
Side  1,  Band  21 

Wooden  mallets  tipped  with  balls  of  guru. 

Example  19:  Chop!  tir.ibiln  orchestra  (Mozambique) 

From:  British  East  Africa 

Columbia  World  Library  KL-213 

Side  1,  Band  2,  No.  7 (end  of  Band  2) 

Also,  tuned  stone  slabs  (stone  chines  or  ltthophones)  and  various 
Western  orchestral  instruments  (wood  blocl:,  temple  block,  triangle,  cow- 
bells or  bells  from  other  animals,  glockenspiel,  marimba,  and  vibraphone 
(v  ibraharp) . 

G rq: i ip s of  i d J o pi : , o i i e s . 

Example:  Balinese  game  Inn. 

From:  Sachs 

Band  64 
or 
Bali 

Side  l.  No,  1 

Gamelans  (gamclan  orcl ostras) , like  Western  symphiony  orchestras,  vary 
in  size  from  a few  to  75  or  no re  players. 

Tie  following  are  the  instruments  of  the  gamelan. 

Saron : bronze  xylophone,  box  resonator,  wooden  mallet.  Throe 

sizes:  panerus  (smallest);  harung  (middle);  demnng  (largest). 

Gender:  bronze  xylophone,  Three  sizer.:  panerus  (snallcst); 

bnrung  (middle) ■ s’ on  tern  (largest). 

Ganhaiig  kayu:  xylophone. 

Bonang:  s°l  c»f  gongs;  bronze  knobbed  go. gs  in  a wooden  franc;  59J 

two  padded  r’u**s#  ihree  sizes. 
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mud  : gong, 

Konojvj;  gong. 

Korn  pill : gong. 

Gong  a ge  n ^ gong. 

Ollier  instruments  may  be  added  to  the  gameljn  orchestra,  for 
example,  rebab,  suling  flute,  and  chelempung  zither. 

Membra  nojph  ones . The  sound  is  produced  by  tightly  stretched  membranes. 

Most  menbranophones  are  drums,  and  most  drums  are  struck  directly 
by  the  player.  There  are  some  examples  of  drums  (see  slit  drum  under 
idiopkones;  friction  drums)  with  holes  in  the  drumhead  through  which 
a stick  is  inserted  and  made  to  move  up  and  down.  The  me.ibrane  is 
thereby  rubbed  rather  than  struck  directly.  A cup  of  soda  with  a top 
and  an  opening  for  the  straw  is  a rubbed  membranophone . There  are 
alro  a few  examples  of  drumheads  which  receive  the  vibrations  of  a 
plucked  string  and  of  drums  which  arc  rattled  (pellets  inside).  The 
kazoo  is  stf •!  another  type  of  membranophone  which  modifies  the 
voice  and  is  made  to  vibrate  by  speaking  or  singing  into  it. 

Drums  may  have  one  or  two  heads  and  come  in  a wide  variety  of 
shapes - -hourglass , goblet  (slender  stem),  cylinder,  cone,  or  barrel. 
Some  are  struck  with  the  hands;  others  with  sticks  or  mallets. 

Some  drums  produce  indefinite  pitches. 

Example  1:  frame  drum  (J-sbino) 


A frame  drum  is  one  in  which  the  depth  of  the  body  does  not  exceed 
the  radius  of  the  membrane,  I.e.,  the  drum  is  shallow.  This  particular 
example  produces  a low  sz  md  of  indefinite  pitc1'. 

Example  2;  Bass  dm r. 


from:  Sachs 

Side  1,  hand  IT 


from:  The  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra,  Vanguard 

IYS-1017/18 
Side  A,  hand  1 (part) 


example  .1 : drums  (for*  ■ ) 


Fro  k 1 


■ r 


.i-  r i ■ • .-,1,1  ( ■ ) 


o 
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Some  Indefinitely  pitched  drums  have  additional  apparatus  to  change  the 


sound . 


Example  Snare  drum 


From:  The  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra;  Vanguard 

URS-ioi7/ie 

Side  4,  Band  1 (part) 


The  snare  drum  has  taut  strings  stretched  across  the  bottom  head; 
they  vibrate  against  the  head. 

Example  6:  Tambourine 


The  tambourine  is  a shallow*  frame  drum  with  jingles.  It  is  usually 
shaken,  but  It  may  be  struck  by  the  hand  or  fingers, 

The  Collov:ing  drums  are  tuned. 

Example  7:  Drums  (Uganda) 


Rattles  are  also  heard. 

Examples  5 and  6 sound  very  much  like  xylophones  and  the  sansa 
which  we  encountered  under  idiophoncs.  For  example,  listen  tc  British 
East  Africa,  Side  1,  Band  2,  No.  6 (xylophone)  and  British  East  Africa, 
Side  1,  Band  J,  No.  10  (sansa).  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  African 
drums,  xylophones,  and  sansa,  even  after  many  hearings. 

Another  type  of  drum  set  that  sounds  like  xylophones  is  the  follow- 
ing from  Burma. 

Exam, pie  9:  Tuned  drum  chain  (Burma) 


From:  The  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra;  Vanguard 

URS- 1017/ 18 
Side  4,  Band 


From:  British  East  Africa 

Side  1,  Band  1,  No.  3 ^middle) 


There  are  15  drums  lie  re, 


Example  0:  Drums  ^Tanganyika) 


From:  British  ^r.st  Africa 

Side  1,  Band  1,  No.  4 


From:  Sachs 

Band  19 
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There  are  21  drums,  played  with  hare  hands,  plus  an  oboe. 

Example  10:  Timpani  (kettle  drums) 

From:  The  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra:  Vanguard 

URS  1017/18 

Side  4,  Band  1 (beginning) 

India  is  also  a drumming  center.  The  most  important  drums  are  the 
dholak,  tabla,  khol,  mridanga,  mirdam,  and  baya , 

The  following  is  a dholak  solo.  The  dholak  is  a double-ended  dium. 

Example  11:  Dholak  (India) 

From:  India,  Columbia  World  Library  KL-215 

Side  2,  Band  8,  No.  18 

The  drum  is  ever  present  in  Indian  music. 

Example  12:  Khol  (India) 

From:  Music  of  India--Tradi tional  and  Classical 

Side  1,  Band  3 (part) 

The  kazoo  is  a "singing  membrane, 11  The  membrane  is  made  to  vibrate 
by  speaking  or  singing  into  it.  The  membrane  docs  not  yield  a note  of  its 
own  but  merely  modifies  the  voice,  Tne  comb  and  paper  is  a type  of  kazoo. 
The  kazoo  is  a nondrum  membra nophone . 

Example  13:  Kazoos  (singing  gourds)  (Nyasalrmd) 

From:  British  East  Africa 

Side  2,  T’o . 17 


Groups  of  membr a no phones 

We  have  heard  groups  of  drums. 

Groups  of  idiopl \ cues  ard  mCtnbra nophones  (mixed) 

A mixing  of  idiophones  and  mombranophones  is,  of  course,  very  common. 

Example  1:  Ahir  Dance  (India) 

From:  India 

Side  1,  Band  2,  No,  4 

Large  drum  (nngara),  snail  drum  (dukkar),  and  gong  (kasavar) 

Example  2:  Drum  and  cymbal  orchestra  (India) 

From:  India 

Side  2,  Fm d 6,  No,  14 

er|c 
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Example  3:  Three  Brothers  (percussion  ensenble) --Michael  Colgrass 

From:  American  Percussion  Society 

Side  2,  Band  6 

Chord ophones . One  or  more  strings  are  stretched  bctv7een  fixed  points. 
There  ere  three  main  varieties  of  chord ophones : 

1.  Zithers. 

2.  Lutes. 

3.  Harps. 

1.  A zither  contains  only  a string  bearer.  If  a resonator  is 
present,  it  is  not  integral  and  can  be  detached.  A string  stretched 
across  a hole  in  the  ground  v?ould  constitute  a ground  zither.  The 
ground  serves  as  a resonating  chamber. 

Example  1:  Musical  l 'W  (Africa) 

From:  British  East  Africa 

Side  1,  No.  15  (just  before  Band  5) 

The  string  is  resonated  by  either  the  mouth  or  V7ith  an  attached  gourd. 

Examp ] e 2 : V ina  ( Ind ia ) 

From:  Sachs 

Band  45 
or 

India.  Side  2,  No.  10 
Example  3:  Langlcik  (Norway) 


From: 


Sachs 
Band  48 


Example  4; 


Koto  (Japan) 
From: 


Kimio  Eto 
Side  2,  No.  2 

Also,  piano,  harpsichord,  clavichord,  cl^in. 

2.  Lutee  are  chordophonos  in  which  a string  bearer  and  a resonator 
are  organically  united  and  cannot  be  separated  without  destroying  the 
instrument.  The  plane  of  the  strings  runs  parallel  with  the  sound 
table,  and  the  instrument  h^s  a neck. 

Example  5:  Gusle  (Yugoslavia) 


;ample  6: 


From:  Sachs 

Band  57 

Banj  o (Tennessee) 

From:  Sachs 

Band  53 


GOo 
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cXrTTlp  \c  V : J f 1 1 J L <1  V ( : i pa  J 

iro::i.  Sac  hi 

Bnn<$  5‘»  3 A,  and  55 

oMP.plo  f : S! ;a mi scv*  (.Ti&pftn). 

From;  S5(  hi 

Bac  bl 

Example  S:  11  j ch'in  (Chino). 

from:  Sachs 

Band  59 

Fxavple  10:  Sarinda  (Pal-  istoo*)-* 

T v on : Sachs 

Bond  3$ 


Also,  si  tar. 


?• . ll'-r  are  crorclop!  nr.es  in  which  the  piano  of  uhe  strings  .Hey  at 
fight-  a fig  lea  to  the  sound  tabic. 

..couple  11:  (round  harp  (Haiti). 

From:  Sachs 

Band  A1 

Example  12,  Y.'.'W  -ose  ii-r  p 

i'ro.u  Sachs 

Band  >ii 


iixenplo  13,  Uarp  <i;cx  ro). 


Irom;  SolJiS 
bond  /H 


Uo ■. ; v' > a f c : l n r 1 qpj i o i ; y*  , 


The  western  string  quartet  is  a pa  ;or  example  of  a group  of  chordo- 
phoncs.  fhe  string  orchestra  is  also  fairly  common.  The  following  is  a 
piece  for  52  separate  string  »\i us, 

: M 'ph' : ■ r r nod  y i or  tic  c 1 ' $ c r < ‘ * tdw/nft-  I lc v u uf-yi 

?'  »> a:  VC\  Vti.j  11(l 


ilsill  i th-‘.  r »im»y  viLinloi 


>!or : »ci  op!  ones  pc  Me 

■:  oh  t .f.s  a t < Mi  i ••  r.  ! u n 1 y 


t ( ,-,t(|  iiM  i r.  { ' •*  o r g vi  in  '.'Vcl  t 1 c 


. fir  r.i  y i u :i  <\  i 
' tcli-rt  Me  'r  ter 
G ;»  (ikU-s;  :1  t M . it.  i 


: v;»;  r.  r!  r .•  ropl  one  s * - 1 ! c m h!  ich  lave  a device 
r <li  n;rMy  i:,ie  \ ihr  st  i -»:i  tuitonf  ii.ed ) and  t> 

< ( aii  (.  Di'iint'l), 
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1.  In  I he  I'ii'.1;!:  Lype , the  vibrating  no*  \r,  *oi.  confined  by  the  ‘nr  Lvt 
neat.  There  is  no  enclosed  column  oJ'  air.  Ti  c o »tcr  air  is  acted  noon 
direc t ly . 


Example  1. 
Example  2, 
Example  3 . 


Heed  organ 
Accord  i on 

bull-roarer  (The  instrument  is  swung  in  t * c air.  T>  c 
whirling  Movement  Males  eddies  directly  in  the  surround i nj 
air.) 


2,  The  second  type  of  aerophone  is  referred  to  as  "wind  instruments 
proper."  The  vibrating  air  i s confined  with  the  instrument  itself.  Thin 
is  by  far  the  larger  subdivision  of  aerophones. 


There  are  three  largo  nubentegor ics-- flutes,  rcodpipc.x,  and  trumpets. 
A.  Flutes:  a narrow  stream  of  air  is  directed  against  an  edge, 


Example 

U , 

Vertical  flute  (Yugoslavia).  From: 

xao*  s, 

IfVi'd  ’>  r: 

Example 

5. 

Transverse  flute  (Yugoslavia).  Fro i 

; 

nd  '■  * 

Example 

6. 

K!  utc 

Examp  l.e 

7. 

l'i  cco  1 o 

Example 

i , 

Alto  flute 

Ex«t  n>  l c 

Double  whistle  flutes  (Mato  Groxro) . 

From ; 

Enrdis,  Baud 

i'xaT.e  1 at 

1C. 

Recorder  (Flathead  Indians).  From: 

Sachs , 

Band  EC 

'hvv  < 1 (' 

u . 

i'anp?oes  (Torn).  Sacha,  Band 

y) 

X.r-'-lu 

1 

ito::e  Mole;.  l-Yon:  Hr  Motive  !iiu;ic, 

Band  7 

V).  Toedpi  pen : the  air  xtronm  has  irternU-tont  access  to  tic  column 

of  air  which  is  made  to  v ibrate. 

Example  II,  Ohoe  (Italy).  From;  .Sachs,  hand  ?.') 

E>  ’ole  14.  Shawm  (Tibet) . From:  Tibet  II,  Side  D,  Ko.  G 

Example  IT,  Clarinet  (Greece).  From:  Sachs,  Band  30 

Example  16,  Double  clarinet  (Kurds).  Finn:  Sachs,  Band  31 

Also,  Western  oboe,  lnglisx  'mm,  bassoon,  clarinet,  and 
saxophone . 

Trumpets:  I ho  air  stream  passes  tl  rough  ti  e player's 

vibrating  lies,  tl  rr  gaining  access  to  the  air  col  imp  wh  iuh 
is  rade  to  vibrate.  The  tern  trenvet  is  used  here  in  a hrmd 
sense,  im.  hdiin;  those  ins  tr  union  is  tie  usually  call  l t wvc  l ?■ 
plus  horns. 

Example  Did'erulu  (Ai  r t ra  1 ia  ) , f';o  p baths,  Band  27 

J’xnnnlc  Si.  Ilonr*  (f.rp'ntev  i a 1 Africa).  From:  S 'cl  , hat;  1 ?A 

ttcoupa  of  aerophones^ 

The  major  exaT.nl cs  in  the  Western  world  arc  flute  quartet.;' 
fLnte  choirs;  clarinet  ry  r t c t ■■  ; snxo;-8  «»n:-  \v-\  i l r{  : • 


mo 
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woodwind  trios,  quartets,  and  quintets;  woodwind  choirs;  brass 
quintets;  and  brass  choirs. 

Other  combinatio: i_s , 

A drjm  and  bugle  corps  is  an  example  of  membrane phones  and 
aerophones  combined.  Concert  bands  and  wind  ensembles  usually  uce 
all  but  chordophmes.  The  symphony  orchestra  uses  instruments  from 
all  four  categor.es. 


Ouzline  of  Sachs-von  Hornbostel  Class! fication 


I,  Idiophones 

A.  Struck  iaiophones 

1.  Idiophones  struck  directly 


a . 

Concussion  idiophones  or  clapper 

b . 

Percussion  idiophones 

2. 

IndirectLy  struck  idiophones 

a . 

Shaken  idiophones  or  rattles 

b . 

Scraped  idiophones 

c . 

Split  ic io phones 

Plucked 

i d iophones 

1. 

In 

the  form  of  a frame 

a . 

Clack  idiophones 

t. 

G j itnbardes 

2. 

In 

board-  or  comb- form 

a . 

With  laced-on  lamellae 

b . 

With  cut-out  lamellae 

Friction  idiophones 

1. 

Friction  sticks 

a . 

(Individual)  friction  sticks 

b . 

Sets  of  friction  sticks 

2. 

Friction  plaques 

a . 

(individual)  friction  plaques 

b . 

S^ts  of  friction  plaques 

GOu 
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3.  Friction  vessels 

a.  (Individual)  friction  vessels 

b.  Sets  >f  friction  vessels 

D.  Blown  idiophones 

1,  Blown  sticks 

a.  (Individual)  blown  sticks 

b.  Sets  of  blown  sticks 

2.  Blown  plaques 

a.  (Individual)  blown  plaques 

b.  Sets  of  blown  plaques 

II.  Membranophones 

A.  Struck  drums 

1.  Drums  struck  directly 

a.  Kettle  drums 

b.  Tubular  drums 

c.  Frame  drums 

2.  Rattle  drums 

B.  Plucked  drums 

C.  Friction  drums 

1.  Friction  drums  with  stick 

a.  Witii  inserted  stick 

b.  With  tied  stick 

2m  Friction  drum  with  cord 

a.  Stationary  friction  drum  with  cord 

b.  Friction  drum  with  whirling  stick 

3.  Hand  friction  drums 

D.  Singing  membranes 

1 . Free  kaeoos 

2.  Tube-  or  vesde \-kazoo s 
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Ill,  Chordophones 

A.  Simple  chordophones  or  zithers 

1.  Bar  zithers 

a.  Musical  bows 

b.  Stick  zithers 

2.  Tube  zithers 

a.  Whole- tube  zithers 

b.  Half-tube  zithers 

3.  Raft  zithers 

a,  Idiochord  raft  zithers 

b.  Heterochord  raft  zithers 

4.  Board  zithers 

a.  True  board  zithers 

b,  Board  zither  variations 

3.  Trough  zithers 

a.  Without  resonator 

b.  With  resonator 

6.  Frame  zithers 

a.  Without  resonator 

b.  With  resonator 

B.  Composite  chordophones 

1.  Lutes 

a.  Bow  lutes 

b.  Yoke  lutes  or  lyres 

c.  Handle  lutes 

2.  Harps 

a.  Open  harps 

b,  Frame  harps 

3.  Harp  lutes 


GOo 
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J V.  iUii'ni'!  i uo..' 

A.  Free  a oror hones 

1.  j;i  spjnccwctu  free  aerophones 

2.  Interrupt ive  free  aerophones 

a.  Id  topi  Oil i c.  ijilci  rnpt  j.vc;  aerophones  or  reodn 

b.  IJonidi  oplion  i c interrupt ivc  instruments 

’3*  plosive  aoropl  ones 
V>,  v’i'.d  i ns ir ament  s proper 

1.  Fd$;e  instrn;<cn!5  or  f In  I t s 

a.  Flutes  without  duct 

b.  Flutes  with  duct  or  duct  flute-; 

2.  liccth  i;es 

Chocs 

V.  clarinets 

o , i\f.ed]>:pcs  *?iLh  free  reeds 

1.  ‘im.ipots 

a . Saturn  1 i r •:  \ ets 
1 1 . O oi  m t r t K i unpet  s 

Mr. co I'd i n v: ‘.’ceded 

'jijc  fd  lo'.r’n;;  ore  ura^o  primarily  from  throe  c o i lee  i io  -v;- * the  Coli- 
V7c.ys  I.Uraiy,  t ie  C>lunbia  Vuld  l.ibi  iry  nf  I oik  and  i*r  ini  Live  Aur.ic,  and 
the  u.i/.SCO  series. 


o 

ERIC 


.I'ui’n  hatiy  .'"sisal  | t r ■ : 'CtH  ■ , "acls 
A’sie  jj  * n-,Ma,  Vend  r i j ion  1 and  Clar  ; jtni 
Ar  t of  l ■ c lio-.i’,  .v : i i •»  m 
A v ' ra  1 i , •».  a i id  ; C ■ i . c a 

ii:-d  i I 
Tibet  III 

Vra  ?.  : i > t Jr  ;V  ,*t  « i r V ■■  \ i , 
r,-.d  :a 

'/a  1 ' so , m >:i  i uo  s « o 

Co ' or  r . Cn  ...  (i0J  . 

,-v  un  , A ■■■■,.,?, i i.:  (o  i v.  i o ■v.i-rn,  , . i.J* 

iV;  ' * i s1  -\‘'i'no 

M '*  ' E ’ "0  ! I ,k  i (.  ■'  f ih  f ' 'i  li 
h’.si  ;l  C I'.U.'lf  t 1 l i'O"  1 ; *.i  ‘ 1r 

t-’f."  C o'tn  A n *.  : i ! j ' a 1 i >v.*.  .•.■nut  if  i . .r 

l vn:’-  of  ■’  1 e S'*1  ira 

A-I  iv.ndrc!  Ml  lO  ;.u-.  o|  w ' . ■<  . > l -l.  1 r ; - - 

p ■ .<  ;<■  Co'  i ■ i :«  .A  >■.  r ■ 

o 'A  ■)[  As  Aon  I ia 
ll.ioi  ; or  iiew  loa'o.C 

V ;’o:  ■■  (*  i i dr  1 i ”i  a VA 
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Gan.clrji'is  uc-  i>a I j (French) 

French  Africa 

lluslc  of  the*  Ituri  *■ .'ire:  i 

Music  of  'i  ha  Hand 

Mu s l c of  So! it!  e a ;jl  Asia 

Japan,  the  Ryukyus , Formosa,  and  Korea 

Fol*'  Music  of  Japan 

(;]  i i n * s c Ope  r a : j ong n a nd  Mu  s i c 

Alga nistan 

Tunis  la 

Iran 

Instruments  and  Music  of  Bolivia 
Ihc  Eskimos  of  Hudson  Bay  and  Alaska 
Venezuela 
Canada 

Jap  Whoops  <md  Hfdicin 

T-0iK  PVi'3\tL  of  A fit  i am1.  Arcv  lea 

Yu  A or.  Mr  ja 

foiif-iaiu.m  > ol  K S**,i;;s  a.*d  ■•ii.rts 

Bulgaria 

Scotland 

Ire \ and 

Folk  Music  of  France 

Music  of  the  World’s  F copies  (3  volumes) 

Lullabies  of  the  World 
2.CCC  Veers  of  M sic 
lie  Wor  Id  s Vot  a 1 Art  a 


t 
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Special  Lesson  Plan  (pp,  126-138) 

. M.  : ■ 1 


: V -t  ' . 

7 . ■«  hr  ■ . I : • i:.  u I t I i\  i j i - » I nt  i * I’  M • .1  i k v i ■ ■ i • d 

. ^ : u )(  , { i - n< : «h • 1 j*  f "l  i \ 1 . i fnl  1'i‘iM  i p • ivi', 

).  V M.rhMil  I I ‘li'ii'v.i-  th-  f ■ . ! \ <"  * i r.;.  .•>%  ‘ S ■■!*.  n f : ! i • ' 

t i an  i n r ' i.  . t i « »n  i ‘ ■ c re  i . 
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b.  On  this  staff,  put  d iamond -shaped  notes,  square  notes, 
and  rectangular  notes.  Then  nave  the  diamond  notes 
represent  one  beat,  square  notes  two  beats,  and 
rectangular  notes  four  beats.  The  staff  will  represent 
the  first  line  middle  C,  the  space  D#  and  the  second 

1 ine  E . 

c.  This  becomes  a notational  system  that  we  have 

developed.  long  as  the  teacher  defines  his  terms, 

this  system  will  be  understandable. 

3.  Is  all  music  written  down?  Much  of  the  music  of  the  world 
has  never  been  written  down,  the  music  being  passed  on 
from  generation  to  generation  orally  (by  word  of  mouth). 
Most  folk  music  is  passed  on  in  this  manner. 

4.  Why  do  we  need  a notational  system?  With  a notational 
system,  music  can  be  saved  for  posterity.  People  can  then 
duplicate  the  music  of  others. 

5.  What  are  the  two  classifications  of  notation  by  purpose? 

a.  Descriptive  notat ion--music  is  translated  into  written 
symbols  so  that  it  can  be  studied.  Thiu  music  was 
originally  in  the  oral  tradition. 

l« . Prescriptive  notat ion - -mus ic  is  translated  into  written 
symbols  so  that  it  can  be  performed  and  transmitted. 
Tb\>  music  is  composed  music. 

6.  What  Classification  would  African  tribal  music  be? 

1.  What  classification  would  the  Grand  Canyon  Suite  be? 

B.  PROCEDURE.  Play  first  example:  MAngi . " 

1.  Read  the  translation  of  the  words. 

2.  Would  this  be  difficult  to  write  down  in  musical  notation? 
The  many  voice  inflections  would  make  notation  difficult. 

A wavering  line  could  probably  be  used  to  symbolize  this 

type  of  vou:,?  inflection.  5, 

\ - 

3.  This  would  require  descriptive  notation,  ii  one  uished  to 
study  it. 

C.  Play  second  example'.  ''Ghost  Dance  Song.M 

1.  Does  this  song  sound  like  a ceremonial  song?  One  can 

imagine  the  Indians  dancing  round  in  a circle.  This,  too, 
would  require  descriptive  noration. 
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2.  Some  of  these  songs  were  recorded  in  the  field  and  the 
instruments  used  to  record  these  songs  were  new  in  the 
early  1900’s.  Therefore,  there  is  much  surface  noise 
on  the  recordings. 

D.  Play  third  example:  "Song  of  the  Rowers  on  the  Dragon  Boat"-- 

Chinese . 

1.  Hand  out  score.  Discussion  should  center  round  the 
f ol lowing ; 

a.  Solo  and  chorus  alternating  measures  (marked  in  score) 

b.  Fermata 

c.  + over  notes  and  wavering  line  to  indicate  voice 
inflection 

d.  Five  lines  of  music 

e.  Slur  indications 

2.  Descriptive  nota t i on  --wr i t ten  down  after  it  was  sung  for 
many  years . 

3.  Work  song--famous  classification  in  history  for  work  songs. 

4.  Song  of  the  trackers,  who  both  tow  and  row  their  awkward 
junks  through  the  rapids  of  the  Yangtse  River. 

E.  Play  fourth  example:  "Tha i -oi -Kamen"  (The  Sad  Departure). 

Cambodian  song - -S iamese  tells  a Cambodian  goodbye. 

2.  Before  playing,  discuss  the  following  from  the  score; 

a.  Six  lines  of  music 

b.  Three  lines  rhythm  instruments  (percussion)  on  a single 
line 

c.  Instrumentation 

(1)  Two  beak  flutes 

(2)  Two  sets  of  gongs 

(3)  Two  xylophones 
(A)  Two  drums 

d.  Bass  and  treble  clefs 

e.  Trill  indications 

f.  Accent  and  slur  symbols 

F . Play  tilth  example:  "Sum^Y  is  icumen  in*" 

1.  Before  playing,  discuss  the  following  from  the  score: 
a.  Discussion  from  13th  century  score: 

(1)  Square  notes 

(2)  Seven-line  staff,  six-line  staves 

(3)  C-  indicates  middle  "C"  on  the  staff 

(4)  Very  difficult  to  read,  scholars  disagree  about 
interpretation 
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b.  Discussion  of  scores,  two  excerpts  (Numbers  1 and  2) 

(1)  Number  1,  a round 

(a)  Use  of  d iamond -shaped  notes 

(b)  C ~ indicates  middle  nCM  on  the  staff 

(c)  Use  of  square  notes 

(d)  rive-line  staf f --written  so  that  we  can  read 
it  better 

(2)  Number  2,  four  parts 

(a)  put  into  our  notational  system 

(b)  Slur  symbols 

(c)  Four  lines  sung  together,  still  like  around 

1)  Bass  line  2 is  same  as  third  measure  of 
bass  line  1. 

2)  Treble  line  2 is  same  as  first  measure 
of  treble  line  1. 

(d)  Two  parts  on  each  of  the  treble  lines 

(e)  Oae  part  on  each  of  the  bass  lines 

3.  Play  recording  which  starts  with  all  together. 

G.  Play  sixth  example:  "Studie  IIn  by  Karlheinz  Stockhausen. 

1.  Discuss  score 

a.  Dura tion --length  of  note  by  size  of  rectangle  (hori- 
zonta 1) 

b.  Pi tch --determined  by  height  of  rectangle  on  chart 
(vert ica 1) 

c.  Duration  also  indicated  by  middle  line  (in  red);  76.2 
cm.  equals  one  second 

d.  Volume --ind ica ted  by  bottom  section  of  staff  Rather 
difficult  to  hear 

e.  Based  on  mathematical  formulae 

f.  Type  of  grapl  is  used 

g.  Shades  of  blackness  indicate  volume,  intensity  of  sound 

h.  Simply  symbols  to  indicate  musical  sound 

2.  Play  example  and  have  the  students  follow  the  score.  It 
would  be  helpful  if  they  can  place  the  score  on  theii  desks 
with  the  first  two  sheets  high  and  the  second  two  sheets 
low.  They  can  then  follow  more  readily.  The  music  is  fast 
and  the  students  will  probably  want  to  hear  it  at  least 
twice . 
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TRANSLATIONS 

"Angi,"  Truk  Island,  Pacific  Ocean  island 

"Do  not  speak  of  me; 

I send  you  a short  look 
from  the  boat,  Lenota. 

But  don't  take  it  up, 

the  word  which  I spoke  to  you, 

my  eyes  look  at  you 

frccn  a beautiful  canopy." 

"Sumer  is  icumen  in,"  1240  English  rota 

"Summer  is  a-comin1  in,  loudly  sing  cuckoo. 

Now  the  seed  is  growing,  the  meadow  is  flowering 
and  the  wood  is  springing  to  life.  Sing  cuckoo. 

The  ewe  bleats  after  the  lamb, 

the  cow  lows  after  the  calf, 

the  bullock  leaps,  the  buck  breaks  wind, 

Merrily  sing  cuckoo. 

Cuckoo,  cuckoo,  well  dost  thou  sing  cuckoo. 

Never  cease  now." 

LISTENING  EXAMPLES 

1.  "Aigi,"  Tt  uk  Island,  Pacific  Ocean  island,  Ethnic  Foli- iays 
Library,  FE  4175. 

2.  "Ghost  Dance  Song,"  Pawnee  Indian,  North  American,  Ethnic 
Folkways  Library,  FE  4175. 

3.  "Song  of  the  Rower  i on  the  Dragon  Poat,"  Yangtse  River  Song, 
Chinese,  Ethnic  Folkways  Library,  FE  4175. 

4.  "Tha i oi-Kamen"  (The  Sad  Departure),  Cambodian  Song,  Ethnic 
Folkways  Library,  FE  4175. 

5.  "Sumer  is  icumen  in,"  English  r.ota  (infinite  canon),  I lie  History 
of  Music  in  Sound , Vol.  II,  "Ear ly  Med ieva  1 Music  up  to  1300j" 
Oxford  University  Press,  RCA  Victoi , IM  6015. 

6.  "Studic  II"  Karlheinz  Stockhausen,  Deutsche  Granmophone 
Gesellschafr,  LP  16133. 
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SCORES 


1 "Song  of  the  Rowers  on  the  Dragon  Boat"  and  "Tiial-oi-Kamon, " Ethnic 
I’olVwnys  Library,  FE  A 3 7 5 , rrintcd  material  included  with  recording. 

2.  T,Sumer  is  jcumen  in,"  Carl  Parrish,  Ihe  Rotation  of  Medieval  Music, 

New  Yorh:  W.  W.  Norton,  1939,  Plate  NLIII* 

3 . "Sumer  is  icumen  in,4'  Carl  Parrish,  The  Notation  of  Medieval  Music, 

New  Yorh:  W*  Norton,  1 959,  12". 

A.  "Stud  i c II, " Kn  c Ihci  nz  Steel  hausen,  J.ondon  : Universal  Edition  (American 
agent:  Theodore  Prosser  Co.,  br>\  Mawr,  Pennsylvania),  J956,  "p,  1-A. 
Used  with,  remission.  (When  this  score  was  used  in  class,  the  geometri- 
cal shades  on  the  graph  were  colored  in,  A colored  version  was  tie 
basis  for  the  rages  reproduced  here;  thus,  the  geometrical  shades  arpear 
a bit  darVer  than  in  the  original.) 
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Song  ot  the  Rovers  on  fhe  Dragon  Boat  (Cninasx;/ 


TTiat-01  -Kamen  (Cambodian) 


Fron:  Recording:  ’'The  Demonstration  Collection  of  E.M,  vor.  Nornbos t el , M Ethnic 
FolVways  Library  FE4175,  pp.  24  and  22  of  the  notea  accompanying  the 
recording.  (Folkways  Fecords  and  Service  Corporation,  117  West  46th  Stree 
New  York,  New  York,) 
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Leonardo  DaVinci  (1452-1519)  Louvre,  Paris 


Rationale  for  selection  of  this  painting: 

Begun  in  1481  and  abandoned  in  1482  prior  to  Leonardo* s thirtieth 
birthday,  this  work  exists  today  as  an  underpainting.  It  predates  the 
Last  Supper  in  Milan  by  approximately  fifteen  years  and  the  Mona^Lisa, 
by  more  than  twenty  voars.  It  is  contemporary  with  DaVinci1 s almost 
equally  famous  virgin  of  the  Rocks.  Innovations  in  medium,  form,  and 
content  in  this  picture  point  toward  the  later  masterpieces  such  as 
the  Mena  JLisa  and  the  Last  JSu(»gcr , and  toward  other  artists  in  the 
centuries  to  folloi;. 

Rationale  lor  the  selection  of  this  artist: 

Leonardo  DaVinci  is  generally  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  great 
innovative  minds  of  all  time.  He  stands  as  the  culminating  artist 
of  the  quattrocento  (fifteenth  century)  or  early  renaissance,  shares 
the  place  of  honor  during  the  high  renaissance  with  Michelangelo  and 
Raphael,  and  is  one  of  the  great  forces  who  helped  shape  the  arts  of 
the  following  centuries.  Completing  the  experiments  undertaken  by 
artists  of  the  early  renaissance  in  defining  three-dimensional  space 
or.  the  two-dimens iona . picture  plane,  he  created  an  atmospheric  per- 
spective based  on  his  observations  as  a naturalist  of  the  effects  of 
atmosphere  that  exists  between  the  object  and  the  viewer.  Observing 
the  diminution  of  detail  in  atmospheric  conditions,  he  invented  the 
process  known  as  sfumato,  wherein  linear  detail  is  diffused  in  a smoky 
haze  of  light  or  shadow.  He  instituted  the  use  of  dramatic  light  and 
shadow  effects  known  as  chiaroscuro  which  evokes  a sense  of  distance, 
movcmcnt» or  mystery.  He  formulated  a geometric  composition  utilizing 
a pyramidal  construction  that  was  rigorously  followed  in  the  succeed- 
ing period.  He  introduced  in  his  work  the  use  of  counterpoint  that 
produces  various  tensions  to  wl  ich  the  viewer  must  react  visually  and 
emotionally:  darks  against  Lights,  stable  geometric  solidity  countered 
by  swirling  and  spiraling  motif  in  line  and  tone,  human  bodies  twisted 
and  contorted  by  controposto.  Many  of  these  innovations  of  Leonardo 
arc  most  pronounced  in  the  art  of  the  high  renaissance  and  the 
mannerist  and  baroque  expressions  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Caravaggio,  Bernini,  Rubens,  and  Rembrandt  carried  on  the 
cxpei' iments  begun  by  DaVinci  in  his  early  and  abortive  ^oratjlqn  °J[ 
the  Magi . 

Vocabulary 

Sfumato  The  losing  of  linear  detail  in  a ^moky  haze  of 

tie  light  or  dark,  l.c.  the  eyes  and  smile  of 
Mona  Lisa,  or  the  background  drawing  in  the  Adora- 
tion. 
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Chiaroscuro 


The  dramatic  use  of  light  and  dark,  chiaro  meaning 
light  and  oscuro  meaning  dark. 


ConLroposto  A twisting  pose  of  the  body  wherein  extremities  as 

head,  hands,  and  feet  may  be  contrary  to  the  general 
direction  of  the  other  parts. 


One-point  perspec- 
tive, Linear  per- 
spec  t ive 


Objects  diminish  and  recede  in  space  in  conformance 
to  lines  that  converge  at  a vanishing  point  on  the 
horizon  line. 


Aerial  perspec- 
tive, Atmospheric 
perspective 


The  use  of  sfumato  to  indicate  the  atmosphere  that 
intercedes  between  the  viewer  and  the  object 
viewed. 


ANALYSIS 


I.  Medium  - Technical  Considerations. 

A.  Oil  on  Panel  (Unfinished)  Painting 

1.  Technically,  an  underpainting  in  various  stages  of 
completion  with  basic  sketching  visible, 

a.  Linear  detail-skeletal  framework  exposed 

b.  Tonal  areas  with  lights  and  darks  freely  brushed  on. 
Chiaroscuro. 

c.  Color  almost  monochromatic  at  this  point,  with  faint 
indications  of  final  painting. 

B.  Drawing 

1.  Mechanical  drawing  of  one  point  perspective  in  architec- 
tural detail  in  background  left.  Illustrate  and  explain. 

2.  Use  of  sfumato  in  loose  free  drawing  of  aerial  perspective 
in  background  right. 

3.  Interplay  of  linear  and  tonal  rendering. 

4.  Silhouetting  of  lights  and  darks. 

II.  Form  - Clements  and  principles  that  design  picture  plane.  Formal 
cons iderat ions , 


A,  Composition  of  subject  on  picture  plane.  How  the  eyes  are 
led  over  the  picture  plane  by  use  of  the  elements  of  design. 

1.  Line  - Repeated,  alternated,  varied,  and  graduated. 

a.  Straight  line. 

(1)  Vertical  and  horizontal  lines  in  architectural 
detail,  trees  and  upright  figures  add  strength 
and  dignity  to  the  painting. 
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(2)  Diagonal  lines,  stated  and  implied,  renc.it  ns  we}. I 
ns  define  the  central  grouping  of  Madonna,  Child, 
and  Magi. . 

(a)  If  the  picture  is  bisected  with  diagonals  from 
the  corners,  these  diagonals  cross  at  a point 
in  the  area  of  the  Madonna's  right  temple  and 
establish  the  central  axis  of  the  picture  on 
which  the  Madonna  sits.  This  point  of  junction 
is  also  the  apax  of  the  central  pyramid  group- 

- ing. 

(b)  Diagonals  down  the  stairs  in  the  background 
as  well  ns  diagonals  established  in  the  one- 
point  perspective  lead  the  eye  toward  the 
trees  near  the  central  axis  and  back  to  the 
central  grouping. 

(c)  A diagonal  leading  from  the  right  lower  corner 
travels  up  the  back  of  the  kneeling  Magi, 
through  the  arr  of  the  Christ  Child  and  to 

the  shoulder  of  the  Madonna.  An  apex  of  a 
pyramid  is  formed  when  a second  diagonal 
from  the  lower  left  corner  through  the  feet 
of  the  kneeling  Mngi  and  the  right  shouLdcr 
of  the  Madonna  is  drawn.  A rearing  horse  in 
the  upper  right  parallels  this  second  diagonal 
as  the  stairs  in  the  upper  left  parallel  the 
first . 

b.  Curved  lines  offer  dramatic  and  dynamic  counterpoint 
to  the  stabilizing  factors  in  the  straight  lines. 


(1)  Curved  lines  animate  the  surface  with  swirls 

that  cnvclopj  the  stolid  calm  of  the  central  group. 

(2)  Curved  lincs*in  the  trees,  rocks,  and  folds  of 
garments  keep  the  eye  moving  toward  the  center. 

(3)  Curves  in  the  arches  of  architectural  detail 
break  the  movement  of  the  eye  along  the  verticals 
and  return  the  focus  to  the  center.  These  curves 
are  echoed  in  the  trees  to  the  right. 

(4)  The  monumental  calm  of  the  central  group  is 
enhanced  by  the  movement,  which  swirls  through  the 
curves  in  the  nearby  landscape  planes  and  the 
encircling  figure  groupings. 


2.  Shape  - Repeated,  alternated,  varied, and  graduated 


a.  The  basic  shapes  in  the  picture  arc  formed  by  the 
interaction  of  Lhc  various  kinds  of  lines, 


(!)  The  pyramid  is  the  compositional  unit  used 
primarily  in  Hits  picture. 
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(2)  This  basic  shape  which  dominates  tha  central 
foreground  and  encloses  the  main  grouping  of 
Madonna,  Child, and  Magi  is  repeated  and  varied 
throughout  the  painting. 

(a)  ^n  upsidedown  pyramid  may  be  found  in  the 
background  where  diagonals  down  the  stairs 
and  from  the  upper  right  hand  corner  through 
the  dark  rearing  horse  converge. 

(b)  Another  is  described  in  the  space  between 
the  two  rearing  horses  in  the  upper  right, 
and  again  suggested  in  the  converging  horsemen 
in  the  lower  left. 

(3)  Swelling  ovoid  shapes  counter  the  geometric 
shapes  and  appear  in  the  draperies,  dark  landscape 
areas,  and  distant  trees. 

3.  Tone  - Repeated,  alternated,  varied, and  graduated 

a.  Light  and  dark  appear  dramatically  intensified  in  this 
picture.  The  lights  and  darks  are  deployed  in  a 
manner  to  create  a chaotic  s\;eep  of  expressive  tur- 
moil into  the  scene  in  which  the  focal  center  is  <o 
serene.  This  dramatic  use  of  light  and  dark  is  called 
chiaroscuro  (Chiaro-Hght , oscuro-dark) , and  gives 
the  illusion  of  light  from  a source  moving  across 
space  and  flickering  across  detail. 

(1)  Note  the  way  the  light  picks  up  the  detail  of  the 
swirl  of  people  in  the  second  plane,  (chiaroscuro) 

(2)  Silhouetting  of  light  figures  against  dark  planes, 
of  dark  foreground  planes  against  light  background 

(3)  Detail  in  the  Virgin's  face  disappears  in  shadowed 
areas,  detail  in  the  background  is  lost  in  a haze 
of  light,  (sfumato) 


4.  Texture 

One  can  only  conjecture  about  the  texture  of  an  unfinished 
painting,  but  in  light  of  the  v;ay  Leonardo  worked,  one 
could  assume  a smooth  surface  quality  v;ith  pigment  care- 
fully laid  on  ir  muted  glazes,  the  detail  delineated  with 
exquisite  control  while  in  other  places  it  would  be  lost 
in  the  haze  of  shadow  or  brilliant  light.  If 

textvre  appears,  it  is  a painted  texture.  Leonardo's 
drawings  are  done  with  a zest  and  awareness  of  texture 
as  it  exists  in  nature. 
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lie  also  l ad  n talonl*  and  love  Tor  depleting  atmospheric 
effects  which  nnggcsi:  a torture!  awareness  perhaps  not 
to  be  fully  probed  until  the  late  nineteenth  century  by 
men  like  Turner  and  the  impressionists. 

The  Mad  dona  gild ' Ch  i Id  with  St . J\nne  painting  and  the-  Mona 
Lisa  should  be  shown  to  illustrate  the  quality  of  paint 
and  surface  that  DaVinci  was  working  toward  at  this 
time.  The  smooth  uninterrupted  flow  of  soft  light 
around  the  human  form  which  was  so  important  to  his 
style  would  become  part  of  the  high  renaissance  artist's 
equipment.  Between  the  fluid  depiction  of  the  human 
figures  in  the  foreground  and  the  rugged  background 
scenery  exists  another  of  those  counterpoints  in 
DaVinc i 1 a technique.  This  time  the  dichotomy  is  of 
textural  value  and  it  again  sets  up  an  ambience  within 
the  viewer.  The  smooth  texture  of  the  figure  allows 
for  a movement  of  light  and  shadow  in  contrast  with  a 
rough  and  nigged  landscape  that  interrupts  the  flow  of 
light  but  is  also  half  obscured  by  atmospheric  effects. 

B.  Composition  of  elements  via  repetition,  alternation,  variation 
and  gradation  to  create  balance,  rhythn^and  harmony  within  the 
work  of  art. 

1.  Balance  - Tension 

a.  Throughout  the  picture  DaVinci  creates  many  tensions. 
Some  involve  the  viewer  and  require  him  to  resolve 
them,  while  some  are  resolved  in  the  painting. 

(1)  the  balancing  of  intense  lights  and  darks. 

(2)  the  courite-  thrust  of  diagonal  lines. 

(3)  the  offsetting  of  the  stable  solid  geometry  in 
central  grouping  and  architectural  detail  upper 
left  by  the  agitated  line  and  amorphous  shapes 
and  planes. 

(4)  the  reconciliation  of  the  vital  animal  surge  and 
the  monumental  calm  of  Virgin  and  Child. 

(5)  the  classic  calm  on  the  left  side  and  the  swirling 
action  on  the  right  seem  counterbalanced  by  the 
central  pyramidal  grouping,  which  acts  like  a 
fulcrum . 

b.  Without  these  tensions  this  picture  would  be  static. 
DaVinci  involves  the  viewer  in  a balancing  act  that, 
brings  him  to  a fuller  appreciation  of  the  fundamental 
serenity  and  calm  within  the  central  grouping.  As 

the  eye  plays  back  and  forth  across  the  panel,  it  rests 
within  the  pyramidal  group. 
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Rhythm  • Movement 
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a.  by  use  of  repetition,  alternation,  var ia t ion,  and  grada- 
tion  of  the  elements,  DaVinci  establishes  a pattern  of 
movement  over  and  through  this  picture. 


(1)  The  eye  follows  the  repeated  verticals  in  the 
architecture  as  they  diminish  toward  the  horizon 
until  the  trees  in  the  middle  and  near  landscape 
planes  pick  up  the  vertical  emphasis  and  return 
the  vision  to  the  lower  central  foreground. 

(2)  As  the  diminishing  verticals  in  the  architecture 
move  the  eye  right,  the  light  of  the  chiaroscuro 
which  starts  with  the  starding  figure  in  right 
lower  corner  leads  the  eye  co  the  center  and  to 
the  left. 

(3)  The  alternation  of  landscape  plane  and  people, 
of  dark  and  light  repeat  the  dominant  dark  and 
light  pattern  of  foreground  and  background. 

(A)  The  light  emanating  from  the  central  grouping 
is  carried  through  the  swirl  of  humanity  that 
surrounds  the  Madonna  and  Child. 

(5)  The  triangle  which  defines  the  central  grouf  is 
repeated  throughout  the  composition. 

(a)  An  inverted  triangle  formed  by  the  stairs 
and  a line  from  the  lower  left  corner  through 
the  dark  rearing  horse  bar  its  apex  over  the 
head  of  the  Christ  Child. 

(b)  A small  triangle  is  formed  between  the  legs 
of  the  two  rearing  horses  in  upper  right. 

(c)  Other  triangles  will  be  found  such  as  the  one 
formed  between  the  outstretched  arm  and  body 
of  the  Christ  Child. 

(d)  The  eye  moves  across  and  along  these  shapes 
and  from  shape  to  shape. 


3,  Harmony  - interrelation  of  parts  to  whole  and  part  to 
par t ...  interrelationship  of  medium,  forngand  content. 


a.  Hie  diversity  in  active  and  calm  passages  seems  to 
contradict  the  stated  subject.  The  counterpoints  of 
light  vs.  shade,  linear  played  against  tonal  mass, 
geometric  solid  vs.  amorphous  shape  and  plane,  the 
juxtaposition  of  classic  calm  and  riotous  baroque 
action,  further  this  sense  of  ambiance. 


However,  in  recognizing  inner  harmonies  of  line,  shape, 
and  tonal  pattern,  the  viewer  begins  to  realize  that 
what  DaVinci  was  saying  and  the  stated  subject  are 
two  different  things.  The  vat  ions  ambiguities  become 
new  harmonies  in  the  light  of  a new  intet pre ta t ion. 
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C . The  picture  plane  is  reinforced  again  by  the  positioning  of 

various  characters  in  the  picture. 

1.  The  Madonna  is  linear  and  oriented  to  the  frontal  plane. 

2,  The  kneeling  Magi,  front  left,  are  related  to  the  verti- 
cal and  horizontal  of  the  picture  plane,  as  are  the  two 
standing  figures  far  left  and  right. 

D.  The  picture  plane  is  violated  by  the  creation  of  illusion  of 

a third^dimension  via  various  perspective  devices.  Per- 
spective devices: 

1.  One-point  centrilinear  perspective,  the  great  breakthrough 
in  space  for  the  15th  century  artist,  can  be  found  in  the 
architectural  detail  in  this  painting.  Some  of  the  figures 
and  animals  conform  to  this  same  linear  perspective. 

(There  are  many  perspective  studies  for  this  painting  which 
should  be  used  and  which  show  how  all  the  lines  converge 

at  the  horizon.)  Compare  with  an  Adoration  by  Botticelli 
painted  at  this  same  time.  Both  Botticelli  and  DaVinci 
apprenticed  in  the  bottega  of  Verrocchio.  Botticelli 
remained  a 15th  century  artisc  while  DaVinci  innovated  the 
techniques  which  come  into  use  in  the  16th  century  and 
later . 

2.  Silhouetting  light  against  dark,  dark  against  light.  The 
central  main  group  is  placed  against  a dark  landscape 
that  is  separated  from  an  equally  dark  central  plane  by  a 
dramatically  lightenel  swirling  group  of  gesticulating 
figures.  Tills  dark  near  landscape  is  silhouetted  against 
the  light  far  landscape. 

3.  Diminishing  of  linear  detail  in  light  and  rtmosphere 
(sfumato)  in  the  background  right. 

4.  Creating  overlapping  planes  such  as  the  near  foreground 
which  presses  the  main  grouping  toward  the  viewer,  while 
a background  plane  stretches  out  into  infinite  space  and 
atmosphere.  This  device  is  employed  in  the  Mona  Lisa  and 
the  Madonna  and  Ch  i 1 d _w i t h^S  t _Anne_ . 

5.  The  use  of  deep  Intense  tone  and  color  in  foreground  plane 
and  pale  cool  blending  hues  in  background  planes.  Colora- 
tion is  minimal  but  the  cool  blue  greens  are  visible  in 
deep  space. 

6.  The  u.^e  or  a dynamic  spiraling  centrality  in  foreground 
set  off  against  an  intentionally  ambiguous  background 
This  ambience  in  the  treatment  of  space  on  either  side  of 
the  central  ; :is  appears  in  many  of  Dar/*ncirs  pictures 
and  forces  the  eye  to  halt  at  the  central  pyramidal 
structure . 
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The  suggested  volumes  of  all  the  bodies  with  their 
indicated  movement  imply  the  space  and  distance  required  if 
tOTtewere  actual  people  at  the  nativity  scene, 

III.  Subject  - Stated 

A,  Adoration  of  the  Chirst  Child  by  the  Three  Wise  Alfia. 

1.  The  central  group  is  painted  in  light  against  a dark 
landscape  plane  out  of  which  grows  a tree  that  carries 
the  vertical  emphasis  in  the  figure  of  the  seated  Madonna 
through  to  the  top  of  the  picture, 

2,  A secondary  group  of  people  curve  around  the  back  of  the 
first  backdrop  of  landscape  dividing  it  from  the  sacond 
dark  background,  A second  tree  springs  from  this  plane 
and  repeats  the  verticals  of  the  first  and  nearer  plane, 

This  group  is  considerably  agitated;  rhey  twist  in  contro- 
posto  and  gesture  dramatically.  They  may  include  shep- 
herds and  angels. 

3,  This  plane  seems  to  be  described  by  a group  of  men  on 
horseback  who  swill  in  right  to  left,  the  same  direction 
in  which  the  people  in  the  second  row  gesture. 

4.  There  are  several  groupings  of  horses  placed  throughout 
the  picture  inappropriate  to  the  traditional  concept  of 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

B.  It  is  said  that  no  matter  what  the  stated  subject,  the  real 

subject  of  an  early  renaissance  painting  is  space,  three 

dimensional  space  depicted  on  a two-dimensional  surface. 

1.  Note  the  overlapping  of  figures  and  planes,  one  of  the 
oldest  devices  for  indicating  depth. 

2.  Silhouetting  of  darks  against  lights  and  lights  against 
dark. 

3.  Placement  of  distant  objects  higher  on  picture  plane. 

4.  Recession  of  architectural  detail  in  conformance  with 
rules  for  one-point  perspective  in  upper  left. 

5.  Use  of  sfumato  to  create  atmospheric  perspective  in  upper 
right. 

6.  created  by  different  perspective  devices  ci  either 
side  of  central  axis  suggests  un  undefined  limitless  space 
and  makes  the  foreground  space  more  tangible  and  convincing 
to  the  viewer. 
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7.  The  creation  cf  the  space  required  by  the  crowded  figures 
and  rearing  horses. 

8.  The  viewer  is  again  concerned  about  the  ambiguity  between 
the  calm  monumental  pyramidal  central  grouping  structure 
and  the  chaotic  spatial  considerations.  What  is  Leonardo 
saying  about  these  two  things? 

IV.  Subject  - Latent  Content  (See  Interpretation  following) 
INTERPRETATION 

DaVinci1 s Adoration  of  the  Magi  is  very  different  from  those 
created  by  other  artists  of  this  period.  (Consider  and  show  other 
adoration  scenes.)  There  is  a turbulence  set  up  by  the  dramatic  light, 
the  gestures  and  expressions  of  the  cast  of  characters,  the  controposto 
in  the  central  groups,  the  strident  movement  suggested  by  the  horses, 
the  anMefici  in  space  that  is  far  more  of  the  17th  century  than  the 
15th,  crcas  the  renaissance  reiterated  the  classical  calm  and  com- 
posure of  the  ancient  world,  DaVinci  introduced  tensions  which  are 
antic  lass ical , suggesting  the  later  16th  century  mannerist  movement 
that  was  a reaction  against  the  stability  of  the  art  of  the  high 
renaissance.  (Show  Adorations  of  Fra  Angelico  and  Botticelli  from  the 
15th  century,  the  Madonna  and  ChiJLd  by  Parmigianino  of  the  mid  16th 
century, and  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  by  El  Greco  to  illustrate  the 
above  . ) 

On  the  other  hand,  all  of  this  stress  and  strain  of  the  rearing 
horses,  agitated  horses,  and  spatial  ambience  might  imply  the  chaos 
of  the  world  into  which  the  Christ  Child  came.  If  this  is  so,  then 
the  monumental  sweetness  and  calm  of  mother  and  child  is  thereby  en- 
hanced. One  might  compare  the  expressive  qualities  of  this  painting 
with  his  contemporary  Botticelli's  treatment  of  the  same  theme,  where- 
in the  Adoration  scene  is  used  as  a vehicle  for  a family  portrait  of 
the  Medici  family, 

Perhaps  DaVinci  is  also  making  a statement  on  the  universal  theme 
of  mother  and  child;  as  such  the  work  goes  beyond  the  specified  subject 
to  be  a scene  that  is  reenacted  with  every  mother  and  child.  There 
is  Che  quiet  calm  unity  exemplified  in  the  mother-child  relationship, 
the  mother  at  peace  with  her  child  who  already  turns  to  reach  out  to 
the  world  beyond  the  composed  and  secure  relationship.  That  world  is, 
however,  turbulent,  full  of  forces  which  are  in  direct  contrast  to  the 
peace  and  tranquility  of  the  religious  center  of  the  s*ociety--and  the 
paint ing, 

Other  Adoration  scenes: 

Correggio,  1494-1534,  Adoration  with  Shepherds  (known  holy  Night) 
Gossaert,  1478-1533,  Adoration  of  Kings.  London,  Nat.  Gallery 
Raphael,  1483-1520,  Adoration  of  Magi 
Durer,  1471-1528,  Adoration  of  Magi,  Florence,  Uffizi 
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Cent  lie  <lo  Fabriano,  1370-1427,  Adoration  of  Magi,  Florence,  Uffizi 
Giorgione,  1477-1510,  Adoration  of  Shepherds 

Veronese,  152r,~1.rdT,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Vccen/.n,  St.  Crown  Church 
N'itjonll',  ■ 4 V5- 1.510 , Nativity,  London,  London  Gallery 

HaliviLy,  Wash iugton,  D.C.  , Nat.  Gallery 
Adoration  of  Magi,  Florence,  Uffizi 
lil  Greco,  1541-1014,  Adoration  of  Shepherds,  New  York,  Metropolitan 
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EXEMPLAR  ANALYSIS : THE  COLDEM  WALL 
Hans  Hofmann  (1860-  ) 

Chicago,  The  Chicago  Art  Institute 


Rationale  for  selection  of  this  painting: 

Painted  in  1961  after  Hofmann  had  passed  his  eightieth  birthday, 
The  Golden  Wall  represents  the  culmination  of  the  innovative  thought 
and  work  of  one  of  the  great  talents  of  our  century.  It  marks  the 
interaction  of  intellect  and  emotion  in  the  creation  of  a work  that 
expresses  human  feeling  and  involvement,  but  is  free  of  the  sentimental 
entanglements  posed  by  subject  centered  works.  The  Golden  WaLl  lends 
itself  to  both  objective  analysis  and  subjective  interpretation  in  the 
areas  of  medium  and  form.  It  represents  a forpi  of  art  in  which  the 
action  initiated  by  the  artist  is  completed  by  the  viewer--the  viewer 
participates  creatively  in  the  work.  The  student  should  readily  per- 
ceive and  respond  to  the  interaction  of  color,  texture,  shape,  and  plane 
which  creates  dynamic  evocative  tensions  and  movements.  The  work  is 
in  direct  contrast  to  the  controlled,  structured  stability  of  the 
Mondrian  used  as  Exemplar  No.  1.  However,  like  the  Mondrian,  this  paint 
ing  emphatically  relates  to  the  picture  plane.  Hofmann  insists  that 
the  picture  is  the  picture  plane,  that  the  picture  plane  is  two  dimen- 
sional and  that  that  two  dimensionality  must  be  maintained  throughout. 
The  viewer  is  at  all  times  aware  that  Hofmann's  subject  is  paint  on 
a surface,  never  the  illusion  of  something  else.  Unlike  the  Mondrian 
wharein  form  (structure)  is  the  essence,  The  Golden  Wall  emphatically 
shows  forth  Hofmann's  insight  into  the  aesthetic  possibilities  of 
medium,  paint  as  color  and  texture  on  the  surface. 

Rationale  for  the  selection  of  this  artist: 

Horn  in  1880,  Hans  Hofmann's  years  as  a practicing  artist  span 
those  of  the  twentieth  century.  He  brought  with  bin  from  Europe  in- 
fluences from  the  great  movements  and  schools  of  Modern  Art  in  which 
he  had  been  an  active  participant.  Introduced  to  impressionism  in 
1898  while  an  art  student  in  Munich,  he  moved  on  to  Paris  to  study  in 
1904.  There  he  knew  Matisse,  Delauney,  Braque^  and  Picasso,  the  first 
tv/o  Fauves  (colorists),  the  others  Cubists.  Tine  influence  of  these 
artists  is  evident  in  the  work  under  consideration.  After  World  War  I 
he  met  the  German  expressionists  such  as  Munch  whose  use  of  strong 
pigment  and  texture  to  express  emotion  was  not  lost  on  Hofmann-  how- 
ever, he  continued  to  prefer  the  more  riotous  and  less  somber  palette- 
of  the  Fauves.  Mondrian,  characterized  by  purity  of  abstract  structure 
and  Kandinsky,  whose  fluid  color  and  movement  counter  Mondrian's 
structured  calm,  arc  other  precursors  of  the  genius  who  produced  The 
Golden  Wall.  The  following  quotes  from  a lecture  by  Hofmann  can  be 
cited  in  reference  to  the  foregoing: 
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A work  of  art  is  a unified  field  of  relationships  akin  to  the 
universe.  The  universe  is  a work  of  art  and  a model  the  artist 
must  follow. 

The  art  object  may  be  abstract  but  the  content  is  deeply 
human...,  One  responds  fully  as  to  rain  or  sun,  or  lightning. 

So  one  responds  to  the  fury  of  the  brush  stroke,  the  warnth  of 
the  color,  the  coolness  of  the  structure. 

The  greatest  works  of  art  are  those  approached  through  the 
consciousness  of  experience. 

The  artist  is  an  agent  in  whose  mind  nature  is  transformed 
into  & new  creation, 1 

WHcn  Hofmann  visited  the  University  of  California  as  a guest  lecturer 
In  1930,  he  brought  to  the  American  art  scene  direct  experience  from  the 
v»ol 1 springs : of  the  modern  movement.  During  the  years  that  followed 
he  established  his  own  art  school  in  New  York,  becoming  known  as  one  of 
the  greatest  art  teachers  of  all  Lime.  All  of  the  early  experiences  of 
Jie  new  movement  arc  synthesized  in  his  teachings  and  his  art,  in  much 
the  same  manner  that  the  experiments  of  the  artists  of  the  quattrocento 
are  synthesized  in  heonardo  DaVinci' s writings  and  v/ork.  As  Leonardo's 
influence  spread  into  the  art  work  of  the  styles  that  followed,  we  can 
see  effect  of  Hofmann  in  the  art  work  since  the  second  World  War. 

Hofmann's  effect  ns  a painter  probably  has  influenced  a greater  audience 
than  his  writings;  his  impact  can  be  seen  in  the  works  of  several  genera- 
tions of  artists  to  date.  Hofmann  is  recognized  as  the  innovator  of 
abstract  expressionism  so  prominent  following  the  er.d  of  World  War  II 
Action  painters,  such  as  Jackson  Pollock,  who  have  achieved  much  re- 
nown for  splashing,  dripping  and  pouring  paint  on  canvas  , owe  a debt 
to  Hofmann  who  first  experimented  with  such  techniques,  who  suggested 
the  importance  of  me  ia  to  carry  message^ 

VOCABULARY 

Picture  Plane  - TWo  dimensional  flat  surface 
Primary  Colors  - Red,  blue,  yellow 

Secondary  Colors  - Violet  (blue  and  red^  green  (blue  and  yellow), 
orange  (yellow  and  red) 

Medium  - Material  with  which  artist  structures  work  of  art 

Form  - Design  or  structure 

Content  - What  a work  of  art  is  all  niton  i 

ANALYSIS 

I.  Medium  - Oil  Paint  on  Cmvas 

nThe  basis  of  Hofmann^  teaching  (is)  every  technical  concept  must 
have  its  equivalent  in  feeling,  or  it  will  result  in  mere  decora- 
tlon."2 
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A.  Technical  Considerations 


Picture  plane  or  surface  (canvas)  "The  picture  is  the 
picture  plane;  the  picture  plane  is  two  dimensional;  two 
dimensionality  must  be  maintained."^  "The  first  law  in 
regard  to  med ium. . . . The  essence  of  the  picture  is  the 
picture  plane.  After  the  first  stroke  of  pigment  is 
applied,  the  plane  and  pigment  interact  to  react  on  the 
way  the  artist  will  proceed."* 


f>The  picture  plane  must  be  preserved  in  its  two  dimen- 
sionality throughout  the  whole  process  of  creation  until 
it  reaches  its  final  transformation  in  the  completed 
picture,  The  picture  plane  is  never  a hollowed  out  stage 
or  box  in  which  painted  objects  can  be  placed,  Hie  two 
verticals  and  two  horizontals  which  describe  the  picture 
plane  must  be  preserved.  The  first  line  the  artist  places 
on  the  plane  is  already  the  5th. "* 


a.  The  basic  qualities  of  the  rectilinear  picture  plane 
are  restated  in  the  smaller  rectangles  in  the  painting. 

b.  The  small  geometric  shapes  relate  to  each  other  and  to 
the  picture  plane,  and  are  so  manipulated  through  color 
and  texture  as  to  produce  tensions  that  seem  to  "push 
and  pull"  against  the  surface  and  each  other,  creat- 
ing action  or  movement, 

2*  Paint,  "After  the  first  stoke  of  pigment  is  applied,  the 
plane  and  pigment  interact  to  react  on  the  way  the  artist 
will  proceed."* 


"There  are  30,000  decisions  in  a painting,  and  each  one  by 
intuition.  The  success  of  the  painting  develops  from  the 
initial  decision  and  with  each  decision  thereafter 


a.  Color  - Bright,  autonomous  (to  be  used  and  enjoyed  for 
its  own  sake)  Note  the  "push  and  pull"  between  struc- 
tured and  freely  expressive  application  of  pigment. 

(1)  Intellectual  structure  of  color  in  rectilinear 
shapes, 

(2)  Emotional,  intuitive  fluid  blending  of  color 
over  the  rest  of  the  picture  plane. 

b.  Texture  - Intentionally  structured  in  full  range  from 
smooth  to  heavily  encrusted  surface  bearing  the  record 
of  urgent  brushwork,  and  expressing  the  energy  of  the 
creative  act. 
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(1)  Controlled  texture  within  the  rectangular  shapes* 

(2)  Kmotional  and  physically  active  brushwork  in 
other  areas , 


H.  Impressive  considerations  as  voiced  by  Hofmann. 

"With  Hans  Hofmann  the  truth  of  painting  lay  in  the  action  of 
the  spirit  within  acutely  defined  'laws'  of  the  medium." 

1.  "Insight  into  reality  is  shared  by  all  artists,  Expression 
(thereof)  therefore  must  be  translated  into  the  artist's 
own  medium.  He  must  understand  his  medium  as  he  under- 
stands his  creation.  The  medium  is  part  of  the  creation. 


2,  "They  fight  back,"  Hofmann  said  in  reference  to  his  ma- 
terials. "ITie  surface  of  the  painting  must  answer  back. 

3.  "At  the  time  of  making  a picture  I want  not  to  know  what 

I am  doing;  a picture  should  be  made  with  feeling  not  with 
knowing. 


4.  "Nature,  life  and  art  imply  energy  and  movement  before 
anything  else.  Every  medium  of  art,  in  consequence  to 
the  impulse  in  nature  may  be  made  to  vibrate  and  resound. 
The  intensity  of  enlivement  of  an  expression  medium 
depends  solely  on  the  facility  for  emotional  experiencing 
in  the  artist,  which  determines  the  degree  of  spiritual 
projection  into  the  expression  medium.  The  act  of 
creation  animates  the  picture  surface. 


II.  Form.  Elements  and  principles  that  design  the  picture  plane, 
fcTr’dl  c«  ns  < derat 

A.  Composition  - How  the  eyes  are  led  ovnr  the  picture  plane  by 
use  of  the  elements  of  design. 

1.  Line  - Repeated,  alternated,  varied,  and  graduated. 

a.  Line  occurs  in  this  painting  with  relation  to  basic 
geometric  shape. 

(1)  Verticals  and  horizontals  that  define  the  edges 
of  the  picture  plane  or  surface  are  repeated, 
varied  in  length  as  they  occur  in  the  small  rec- 
tangles of  color. 

(2)  Brushstrokes  of  color  and  texture  echo  these  ver- 
ticals and  horizontals. 

b.  Line  is  not  exploited  for  its  own  quality  but  as  an 
adjunct  to  shape,  plane,  color,  and  texture. 
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2.  Shape  - Repeated,  alternated,  varied,  and  graduated. 

a.  Shape  and  the  interrelationships  of  shape  is  the 
highly  structured  part  of  this  painting.  Note  the 
rectangles. 

(1)  The  size  and  color  of  the  various  rectangles 
create  tensioi  and  movement  across  the  surface  of 
this  picture. 

(2)  The  variation  in  intensity  of  color  contrast  be- 
tween these  rectangles,  and  between  the  rectangles 
and  the  background  picture  plane,  creates  a visual 
impact  of  movement  back  and  forth,  into  and  out  of, 
the  picture  plane, 

b.  A secondary  shape  occurs  with  relation  to  the  rectangles 
in  the  freer  more  animated  brushvork  on  the  rest  of 

the  surface  outside  of  the  smaller  structured  rec- 
tangles. Note  the,,Ln  shapes. 

(1)  The  textural  qualities  of  these  shapes  heighten 
the  effect  of  the  planar  quality  of  the  small 
rectangles  and  heighten  the  illusion  of  spatial 
amMence  of  the  various  planes. 

(2)  The  verticals  and  horizontals  within  the  "L"  shapes 
again  relate  to  the  basic  verticals  and  horizon- 
tals of  the  picture  plane. 

c.  The  free  brushwork  of  unstructured  areas  creates 
several  amorphous  and  subtle  shapes  that  offset  the 
rigid  and  strident  shapes  of  the  basic  geometric 
statement . 

3.  Tone  - Hofmann  as  a pure  painter  obsessed  with  color  and 
light  avoids  the  sullying  of  his  color  with  tint  and  tone. 

If  tone  occurs  it  is  only  in  relation  to  pure  color  it- 
self and  that  color's  intrinsic  place  on  a tone  value 
chart,  yellow  being  high  on  the  value  scale  and  violet 
low.  It  is  because  of  this  value  relationship  that 
yellows  come  forward  while  blues  seem  to  recede. 

A.  Texture  - Repeated,  alternated,  varied,  and  graduated. 

a.  Texture  is  created  on  the  picture  plane  by  interaction 
of  intellect  and  emotion.  The  texture  results  from 
the  artist's  reaction  to  the  medium  and  to  the  formal 
structure,  smooth  textures  in  geome tr ica i ly  controlled 
areas  and  rough  textures  elsewhere. 
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(1)  The  surface  quality  within  the  rectangles  is  re- 
tained as  flat  plane  with  pigment  so  smoothly 
applied  as  to  subordinate  the  element  of  texturo 
to  that  of  shape  and  plane. 

(a)  The  yellow  rectangle  in  lower  left. 

(b)  The  blue  rectangles. 

(2)  Texture  grows  more  strident  as  the  shapes  become 
more  amorphous,  assuming  almost  a sculptural 
quality. 

(a)  The  amorphous  yellow  area  In  upper  right. 

(b)  The  strong  textural  quality  of  the  small 
white  and  black  shapes  juxtayosit ioned  in 
the  center  above  the  large  flat  red  rectangu- 
lar area. 

b.  Textural  contrasts  animate  the  surface  and  pull  the 
eyes  to  various  areas  with  an  insistance  similar  to 
that  of  the  shapes  and  vibrant  colors. 

c.  The  viewer's  tactile  senses  are  titillated  by  the 
textures  to  the  point  that  he  wishes  to  touch  them 
physically.  The  physical  act  of  the  artist  ir 
creating  these  textural  effects  can  be  imagined  by 
the  viewer. 

5.  Color  - Repeated,  alternated,  varied,  and  graduated. 

a.  Color  is  used  to  move  the  eye  over  the  picture  plane 
and  to  create  the  illusion  of  movement  away  from  or 
into  the  picture  plane.  Primary  and  secondary  colors 
dominate . 
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(0  Yellow  because  of  its  intensity  of  light  has  a 
tendency  to  move  toward  the  viewer. 

(a)  T1  ^ large  yellow  rectangle  dominates  all 
the  smaller  shapes  of  coloi*  on  the  canvas. 
Because  of  its  clear  cut  shape,  repeating 
that  of  the  picture  plane,  its  position  with 
two  edges  on  those  of  the  picture  plane 
catches  the  eye  and  establishes  a tension  be- 
tween its  plane  and  that  of  the  picture. 

(b)  All  other  areas  of  yellow  move  away  from  the 
strident  geometry  of  this  plane,  toward  the 
amorphous  and  indefinite, 

1,  Amorphous  shape  in  upper  right. 

2.  The  combination  of  yellow  with  red  to  make 
oranges . 

(c)  The  rectangles  of  other  colors  when  placed  over 
the  yellow  bk’ea s seem  to  be  pushed  toward  the 
viewer  instead  of  remaining  on  the  surface. 
Hofmann  exploits  color  to  create  the  "push 

and  pull”  tensions  which  activate  his  work  of 
art. 
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(2)  Blue  is  a color  much  lower  than  yellow  on  the  value 
chart  and  lias  a tendency  to  recede, 

(a)  There  are  four  definite  rectangles  of  blue, 
two  oriented  to  the  verticals  and  ti->o  to  the 
horizontals  of  the  picture  plane.  The  eye 
follows  the  movement  of  these  four  shapes  of 
blue  over  the  picture  surface  and  finds  other 
little  touches  of  blue  which  seem  related 
geometrically  as  well  as  colorwise. 

(b)  The  juxtaposition  of  othei  colors  leads  to 
these  color  shapes.  A forward  and  backward 
movement  into  the  picture  plane, 

1.  Inasmuch  as  the  small  blue  horizontal 
rectangle  sits  upon  the  dominant  yellow 
rectangle,  sharing  two  edges  with  it, 

it  appears  to  be  forward  from  the  larger 
vertical  rectangle  which  in  turn  seems 
to  hover  in  a deeper  space  as  it  is 
surrounded  by  red. 

2.  The  blue  vertical  rectangle  in  the  upper 
right  seems  to  push  outward  towaru  the 
viewer  due  to  the  large  amorphous  shape 
of  the  dominant  yellow  rectangle  on  which 
it  appears.  The  small  rectangular  blue 
area  which  rests  on  the  bottom  edge  of 
the  picture  plane,  restates  that  basic 
plane  and  so  seems  back  from  the  other 
blue  rectangles. 

(3)  Fed,  the  third  primary  color  used  here  by  Hofmann 
for  the  picture  plane,  is  moderated  by  the  jnxta- 
positioning  of  yellow  and  blue  rectangles  and  the 
blending  of  the  other  primary  colors. 

(a)  Only  one  defined  rectilinear  shape  of  pure  red 
occurs  in  the  center  of  this  painting,  Had 
not  Hofmann  modified  this  large  shape  with 
freely  brushed  yellow  orange,  the  static 
shape  would  have  dominated  and  destroyed  the 
delicate  balancing  of  tensions  throughout  the 
picture . 

(b)  The  blending  of  yellow  and  red  into  all  of  the 
orange  areas  balances  the  use  of  secondary 
colors  in  other  geometric  areas. 

I,  The  green  rectangles  are  a blend  of  the 
blue  and  yellow  while  the  vertical  rec- 
tangle next  to  the  large  yellow  rectangle 
is  a blend  of  blue,  red,  rod  white  to 
create  a pink. 
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B,  Composition  of  elements  via  repetition,  alternation,  variation, 
and  gradation  to  create  balance,  rhythm,  and  harmony  within  the 
work  of  art. 

1.  balance  - Tension 

a.  Tensions  are  created  between  the  various  elements 
which  build  toward  asymmetry  allowing  the  viewer  to 
resolve  the  tensions  between  color,  texture,  shape, 
and  plane.  Various  dichotomies  within  the  elements 
may  be  noted. 

(1)  The  “push  and  nullM  of  verticals  and  horizontals. 

(2)  The  contradiction  of  smooth  and  rough  texture. 

(3)  The  interaction  of  geometric  and  free  forms. 

(4)  The  contrasts  of  light  and  intense  color,  warm  and 
cool  color. 

(5)  The  range  from  massive  to  minute  shapi? ' . 

b.  Balance  of  opposites  rather  than  of  likes,  of  the  in- 
tellectually structured  and  the  intuitively  expressed 
elements,  actively  involve  the  viewer  in  rcconcilia- 

t ion. 

(1)  Ike  main  axis  of  t lie  picture  pl<  ic  is  horizontal. 
This  is  countered  by  the  verticr 1 emphasis  of  the 
predominant  rectangular  planes. 

(2)  The  smooth  t ;xture  in  the  strong  rectangles  is 
balanced  by  the  rough  texture  in  the  less  strident 
free  form  shapes. 

(3)  The  strong  geometric  emphasis  to  the  far  left  is 
balanced  by  the  more  open  area  of  the  rest  of 
the  picture  plane. 

(4)  The  strong  color  contrast,  light  and  deep,  warm 
and  cool,  within  the  strong  geometry,  balances  the 
larger  area  of  more  muted  and  closely  allied  colors. 

2.  Rhythm  - Movement 

a.  A pattern  of  movement  is  established  with  relation  to 
the  picture  plane  by  repetition,  alternn t ion,  varia- 
tion,and  gradation  of  the  elements  of  color,  texture, 
shape,  and  plane. 

(1)  Repetition  of  the  basic  shapes  (rectangles  and 

(2)  Variations  of  these  basic  shapes. 

(3)  Gradations  that  create  accentuation  and  diminution 
in  shape,  in  color,  in  texture. 

(4)  Alternations  of  shapes,  tones,  texture. 
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3,  Harmony 


a.  The  basic  harmony  or  unity  of  this  painting  is  th2 

reconciliation  of  creative  forces  operating  emotional- 
ly through  ,ncdia  and  intellectually  through  form. 

(1)  The  physical  action  is  recorded  in  the  brushwork 
in  relation  tc  the  intellectual  ordering  of  space 
and  color  and  the  emotional  involvement  with  the 
medium. 

(2)  Formal,  technical,  and  expressive  considerations 
interact  at  all  levels  in  this  work  of  art. 


C,  Spatial  Considerations  i.i  (the' composition. 

1.  IVo  dimensional  considerations 

a.  The  picture  plane  is  never  violated  by  Hofmann, 

b.  The  constructed  shapes  are  placed  so  as  to  reinforce 
the  shape  of  the  picture  plane  on  which  they  occur. 

c.  The  linear  quality  of  the  brushwork  reaffirms  the 
horizontals  and  verticals  of  the  picture  plane. 

d.  The  various  rectangles  lead  the  eye  across  and  over 
the  picture  plane.  All  the  edges  of  these  rectangles 
are  parallel  to  those  of  the  picture  plane, 

e.  The  smoother  texture  on  these  rectangles  restate  the 
flat  surface  of  the  basic  picture  plane  surface. 

f.  The  pigment  is  not  blended  on  these  rectangles  in  a 
r.iannct  that  suggests  volumes  but  is  uniform  in  tone 
and  hue.  (See  large  yellow  and  blue  rectangles.) 

2.  Three  dimensional  considerations 

a,  Movement  back  and  ,~°rth  from  the  picture  plane  is 
retained  in  a manner  that  is  planar.  The  small 


rectangles, because  of  their  placement  over  nebulous 
shapes  of  warm  or  cooler  color,  aprear  at  times  to 
hover  in  space,  to  come  forward,  or  recede  into  the 
picture  plane, 

b.  The  strongly  textured  brushwork  in  the  paint  in  the 
amorphous  shapes  creates  a sense  of  depth  on  the 
picture  plane. 

d.  The  "L11  shaped  textural  areas,  while  accentuating  the 
two  dimensionality  of  the  rectangles,  establish  a 
movement  bac’f  away  from  the  rectangles  which  seem  to 
suggest  that  Aheynereonot<.on  the  eame^plane. 
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d.  As  weH  as  the  smaller  planes  seaming  to  come  forward 
or  recede  into  the  picture  plane,  the  picture  plane 
itself  implies  the  plane  of  t lie  wall  against  which  it 
will  be  placed. 

D.  Expressive  considerations  in  the  composition. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  stated  subject  to  vie  for  attention 
in  a non-object  painting  such  as  this,  any  latent  content 
must  exist  in  the  media  and  the  form. 

Hofmann  employed  colors  which  are  explosive  with  brightness, 
the  primaries  and  the  secondaries  which  evoke  a summertime 
emotion.  The  viewer  responds  to  the  gaiety  of  the  palette, 

Hofmann  applied  his  pigment  in  a range  of  texture,  some  of 
which  bears  a vigorous  strength  that  brings  a sense  of  excite- 
ment to  the  viewer. 

Hofmann's  rational  counterplay  of  vertical  to  horizontal  in 
the  placement  of  rectangles,  the  interplay  of  rigid  geometric 
shape  with  amorphous  shape,  suggests  the  juggler  at  work 
balancing  the  emotional  and  rational  qualities  of  the  fo:m  and 
me iia . 

As  the  viewer  observes  these  qualities,  he  comes  to  feel  that 
the  painter  has  invited  him  to  play  a tantalizing  game  of 
picture  plane  and  pigment. 
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EXEMPLAR  ANALYSIS:  TUB  BALL  OF  ICARUS 

Peter  Bruegel  (c . 1528-1569) 

Brussels,  The  Royal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

Rationale  for  selecting  this  painting: 

Painted  about  1558  when  Bruegel  was  about  thirty  years  old,  The 
Fall  of  Icarus  is  representative  of  the  artist's  matvre  style  as  well 
as  his  unique  perception  into  the  nature  of  man  and  of  art.  It  has 
been  said  that  there  is  more  thought  than  paint  in  the  works  of  Bruegel, 
Certainly  at  the  time  ho  worked  he  imbued  his  paintings  with  a univer- 
sality that  speaks  to  twentieth  century  man  as  well  as  to  the  sixteenth 
century  mannerist. 

This  work  by  Bruegel  is  used  in  this  series  of  lessons  to  illus- 
trate the  third  of  the  components  of  a work  of  art;  1.  medium,  2,  form, 
and  3.  content.  The  picture  stands  as  an  example  of  a common  theme  of 
art,  that  of  nan  trying  to  transcend  his  position  in  the  natural  order 
of  things.  It  is  based  on  the  ancient  Greek  myth  of  Daedalus  and 
Icarus  as  written  by  Ovid  in  his  Metamorphoses . 

Among  other  considerations,  our  studies  are  concerned  with  light, 
space,  movement, and  time  within  a work  of  art.  Bruegel  has  a unique 
way  of  treating  such  things,  when  considered  in  the  context  of  fif- 
tcerth,  sixteenth, and  seventeenth  century  developments,  It  also  is 
possible  to  contrast  and  compare  his  treatment  of  light,  space,  move- 
ment, and  time  with  that  of  twentieth  century  artists. 

Rationale  for  selecting  this  artist: 

Following  is  an  epitaph  by  Abraham  Orelius,  an  eminent  geographer 
and  friend  of  Bruegel,  who  wrote  in  1573: 

No  one  except  through  envy,  jealousy  or  ignorance  of  that  art  will 
ever  deny  that  Peter  Bruegel  was  the  most  perfect  painter  of  his 
century.  But  whether  his  being  snatched  away  from  us  in  the  flower 
of  his  age  was  due  to  Death's  mistake  in  thinking  him  older  than 
he  was  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  skill  in  art  or  rather  to 
Nature*s  fear  that  his  genius  for  imitation  would  bring  her  into 
contempt,  I cannot  easily  say.... 

Questioned  as  to  who  his  master  was  among  his  predecessors,  the 
painter  Eupompos,  calling  the  crown  of  men  to  witness,  declared 
it  to  be  nature  herself  that  should  be  imitated,  and  not  any 
artist.  This  applies  so  well  to  our  (friend)  Bruegel  that  it  is 
pleasant  for  me  to  describe  him  not  as  the  painter  of  painters  but 
the  nature  of  painters.  By  this  I mean  that  he  is  worth  of  being 
imitated  by  all.  As  Pliny  says  of  Apelles,  Bruegel  painted  many 
things  which  seemingly  cannot  be  painted.  In  all  hia  works  there 
Is  more  Intelligence  than  painting.  Fima  plus  paid  the  same  of 
Timanchus,  in  Iamblicus.  The  painters  who  depict  persons  in  the 
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flower  of  age  and  seek  to  add  Hereto  some  grace  drawn  from 
themselves  totally  alter  t lie  image  represented,  and  in  departing 
from  the  model  also  depart  from  true  beauty.  Of  this  blemish 
is  our  Bruegel  free.* 

Bruegel  lias  been  referred  to  as  a northern  realist,  but  his  paint- 
ing is  not  so  much  the  realirm  of  nature  as  the  reality  that  lies  behind 
appearances.  He  place?  man  in  a natural  setting  that  reflects  the 
cosmos.  He  is  a grand  landscape  painter,  xtfhose  landscapes  were  re- 
created from  his  memory  of  nature.  Elements  of  the  terrain  of  Switzer- 
land, the  towns  and  countryside  of  Italy  are  fused  with  the  low  lying 
Flemish  plain  to  create  fanciful  and  fantastic  landscapes  which  recede 
into  infinite  space.  In  rr  ny  of  his  paintings  the  point  of  vie*)  is 
from  far  above  the  scene  depicted.  One  is  reminded  oC  tSn  aerial  per- 
spectives and  fantastic  ambiguous  landscapes  of  Leonardo  well  as 
those  of  the  twentieth  century  surrealists, 

» 

In  tlio  above  epitaph  OrclinS  refers  in  his  last  statements  to  the 
affectations  of  Bruegel's  mannerist  contemporaries.  Bruegel  is  con- 
cerned with  the  truth  common  "to  all  men  rather  than  with  individuality. 
Thr  latent  content  in  his  art  Worhs  Speaks  through  the  indivitlml  sub- 
jects. the.  Sin  ted  subject  is  l>ut  a clue  to  the  entire  meaning  of  his 
pa int ing , 

Bruegel  lures  the  viewer  into  the  meaning  as  surely  as  lie  leads 
the  eye  into  the  deep  perspective  of  his  uncanny  three  dimensional  space. 

M.  Dufrenne  stated  that  Bruegel1?  art  "stands  for  expression  at  its 
freest,  breaking  loose  from  the  perceived  object  which  it  1 represents 1 \ 
and  thus  becoming  at  once  an  affective  structure  and  a sort  of  reclassi- 
fication of  the  universe. "2 

ANALYSIS 

I.  Medium 

A.  Technical  considerations. 

1.  Oil  transferred  from  wood  to  canvas,  Height  29n, 

2.  The  pigment  is  applied  with  an  eye  for  linear  detail  that 
suggests  drawing  rather  than  painting  techniques. 

3.  Colors  arc  graduated  in  terms  or  a traditional  convention 
for  showing  near  space  in  warn  browns  diminishing  to  blue 
greens  in  the  riddle  dislancc  which  fade  to  greys  tinged 
with  pastels  in  the  far  distance. 
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B,  Expressive  considerations 

1.  Contrary  to  some  opinion  which  classifies  Bruegel  as  a 
primitive  wherein  his  use  of  line  and  color  is  naive, 
the  artist  used  line  and  color  in  a studied  manner  to 
lead  the  viewer  through  and  into  his  picture,  tc  evoke 
emotional  as  well  as  intellectual  responses, 


II.  Form 


A.  The  structuring  of  the  content  into  the  media  by  use  of  the 

elements  of  design.  Composition  varies  little  from  picture  to 
picture  no  matter  what  the  subject  of  a Bruegel  landscape. 

The  subject  is  so  structured  on  the  picture  plane  as  to  lead 
the  eye  across  its  two  dimensional  space  Into  its  three~d imen- 
sional  space  according  to  a pattern  whicli  can  be  noted  in  many 
of  Bruegel's  paintings, 

1.  Line  - repetition,  alternation,  var iat ion, and  gradation. 

a.  Look  for  vertical  lines  distributed  across  the 

picture  which  create  a pattern  to  follow. 

(1)  Verticals  in  trees,  masts  of  sh'ps>  rocky  cliffs, 
distance  architecture,  the  peasants. 

(2)  Be  av>a re  of  the  diminution  as  well  as  repetition 
of  this  element  to  create  distance. 

b.  Notice  the  use  of  diagonals  which  lead  tne  viewer  from 

foreground  to  background. 

(1)  be  aware  of  the  diagonal  from  lower  right  corner 

to  upper  left  which  breaks  the  picture  plane  into 
near  and  distant  space.  * 

(2)  Find  the  diagonal  which  cuts  through  the  trees 
at  left  and  into  the  sun  at  the  horizon. 

c.  Note  the  repetition  of  curved  lines  which  the  eye  can 

follow  into  the  composition. 

(1)  The  furrows  of  the  newly  tilled  soil  are  picked 
up  In  the  overlapping  planes, 

(2)  The  eye  is  caught  by  the  curves  of  the  plowur's 
furrows  on  the  lower  plane  to  the  left  and  can 
follow  these  lines  over  toward  the  shepherd  who 
stands  gazing  at  the  sky. 

(3)  The  arc  of  this  lower  plane  juts  into  the  sea  at 
right  to  indicate  a cove,  the  far  side  of  which 
arcs  back  to  left  at  m'dpCfclG  in  the  height  of 
the  picture  plane.  This  arc  is  caught  in  the 
billowing  sail  and  leads  the  eye  directly  to 
Icarus  who  is  hitting  the  water.  Similar  curves 
occur  to  create  bays  and  inlets  and  are  reiterated 
in  the  sinking  sun. 
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d,  Note  outlines  as  figures  and  planes  overlap. 

e.  Look  for  minute  linear  detail. 
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2.  Color  - Repetition,  gradation,  variation, and  alternation. 

a.  Look  for  repetition  of  foreground  colors  in  distance  - 
does  the  red  in  the  peasant's  smock  occur  anywhere 
else  in  the  painting? 

b.  Notice  the  depth  created  by  gradation  and  diminution 
of  color. 

c.  How  does  Bruegel  handle  the  color  convention  for 
distance?  (Warm  colors  and  browns  in  foreground, 
blue  greens  in  middle  distance, and  greyed  blues  in 
deep  space.) 

d.  Why  would  you  suppose  he  used  the  yellow  in  the 
farthest  distance? 

3.  Tone  (Light  and  dark)  - Repetition,  gradation,  variation, 

and  alternation. 

a,  Note  the  gradation  of  light  to  dark  in  relation  to 
distance,  in  relation  to  the  picture  plane. 

b.  Is  there  any  special  patterning  of  light  to  dark? 

4.  Texture  - Repetition,  alternation. 

a.  Is  texture  an  important  consideration  in  this  picture? 

B.  The  establishment  of  balance,  rhythn  and  harmony  through  the 
repetition,  alternation,  variation,  and  gradation  of  the  ele- 
ments of  design. 

1.  Balance.  Balance  in  the  composition  reflects  the  balance 

in  nature. 


Bruegel  does  not  employ  the  bi-lateral  symmetry  or  balance 
worked  out  by  the  renaissance  masters,  but  works  with 
asymmetry,  a counterweight ing  of  tensions.  In  a high 
renaissance  picture  the  main  action  and  character  would 
be  placed  on  the  central  axis  with  all  elements  working 
toward  that  center.  Here  the  center  axis  is  a void,  and 
the  supposed  protagonist  of  the  drama  is  shown  disappear- 
ing into  the  picture  plane  in  the  lower  right,  Where  is 
the  balance  in  such  a picture? 
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a.  The  two  areas  of  highest  color  value,  the  peasant  in 
the  bright  blouse  and  the  sun  disappearing  over  the 
horizon,  pull  together  to  contain  all  the  action  of 
the  picture.  There  is  a like  directional  pull  between 
the  galleon  in  full  sail  and  the  island  toward  which 
it  sails. 

b.  The  light  and  dark  areas  of  the  picture  are  equally 
divided  by  a diagonal  cutting  from  the  lower  right  to 
upper  left,  dividing  land  from  water.  The  medium 
darks  of  the  lower  right  are  counterbalanced  by  the 
medium  lights  of  upper  left;  these  two  areas  might 
balance  on  a fulcrum  established  by  the  diagonal 
between  the  peasant's  bright  blouse  and  the  setting 
sun . 

c.  The  verticals  of  the  trees  that  are  on  a diagonal 
toward  the  sun  are  balanced  by  the  masts  of  the  ship 
which  travels  at  a ninety  degree  angle  to  that  diagonal. 

d.  The  linear  detail  of  leaves  and  shrubs,  almost  tex- 
tural, is  balanced  by  the  rigging  of  the  ship  and 
the  surface  texture  of  the  water. 

2.  Rhythm  - The  repetition,  alternation,  variation,  and  grada- 
tion found  in  line,  tone,  shape,  and  subject  matter  create 
the  Illusion  of  movement  which  the  eye  follows. 

a.  The  movement  from  large  to  small  in  ihe  arrangement 
of  the  planes  from  the  foremost  dark  plane  in  lower 
left.  The  movement  from  light  to  dark  throughout, 

b.  The  repetition  of  the  human  form  as  well  as  the 
diminution  thereof. 

3.  Harmony  - (Not  only  in  che  element  but  in  the  subject 
matter:  as  the  sun  falls  into  the  horizon,  so  Icarus 
plunges  into  the  sea.) 

Everything  has  been  done  by  Bruegel  to  create  a feeling  of 
harmony  between  the  parts  of  this  painting.  By  repeating 
basic  shapes  and  retaining  a traditional  color  harmony, 
Bruegel  establishes  a sense  of  harmony  among  the  elements 
and  also  among  the  form,  media,  and  subject.  Our  aware- 
ness of  a harmony  between  man  and  nature  heightens  the 
tension  which  results  when  man  upsets  that  harmony  (i.e., 
Icarus  flying  too  close  tc  the  sun  an*1  plunging  to  Ills 
destruct ion) . 
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a.  Note  harmony  in  curved  shapes  and  lines  which  *"tcr~ 
act,  diminish, or  iccent  each  other. 

b.  Note  the  harmony  of  the  light  and  shade  patterning 
with  reference  to  the  light  source. 

III.  Content  - (The  story  of  the  myth  should  be  read  by  the  student.) 

The  stated  subject  of  the  painting  is  The  Fall  of  Icarus.  However, 
many  people  have  given  various  interpretations  the  picture.  tSee 
the  following.)  Hints  and  questions  to  aid  the  student  in  his  own 
interpretation. 

1.  Why  is  Icarus  assigned  a minor  role  in  this  interpretation 
by  Bruegel? 

2.  Why  do  the  plowmen,  shepherd, and  fisherman  seem  to  go  about 
their  business  untouched  by  what  has  occurred? 

3.  Why  the  serene  and  calm  expression  of  everything  in  the 
picture? 

4.  Is  there  a relationship  between  the  sun  disappearing  at  the 
horizon  and  Icarus  disappearing  in  the  foreground? 

5.  Where  is  Bruegel  in  relation  to  the  scene?  Who  else  would 
have  had  this  view? 

I NTK RPR  ETA  TION  S 

1.  Pride  and  vanity  goeth  before  the  fall?  Some  people  interpret 
the  story  of  Icarus  so.  They  would  say  that  had  Icarus  been  moderate 
in  his  aspirations  and  not  tried  to  outsoar  the  eagle,  he  would  not 
have  perished  from  coming  too  close  to  the  sun. 

F.liot  interprets  the  picture  in  terms  of  the  dangers  and 
delights  of  soaring  imagination.  He  equates  the  story  of  Daedalus  and 
Icarus  with  the  story  of  Bruegel  and  his  sons  and  suggests  that  Bruegel 
was  warning  them  of  the  dangers. 

2.  John  Canaday  and  W.  H.  Auden  agree  in  another  interpretation, 
that  personal  tragedy  is  swallowed  up  in  the  larger  patterns  of  life. 

3.  Robert  I.  Delevoy  in  the  Sklra  monograph  on  Bruegel  states 
that  much  in  Bruegel's  work  points  out  the  limitations  of  man  in  nature 
and  names  The  Fall  of  Icarus  as  such  a work. 

4.  Bruegel  knew  the  strictures  of  tragedy  on  a personal  a ad  poli- 
tical level,  and  well  knew  the  position  of  man  with  relation  to  the 
cosmic  order.  His  treatment  of  this  subject  shows  the  universality  of 
man's  aspirations  as  well  as  his  human  limitations. 
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Argan,  Giulio  Carlo,  The  Europe  o C th c Capitols,  p.  170. 

Bruegel  the  Elder,  in  The  Fall  of  Icarus,  had  clearly  expressed 
his  skeptical  conception  o£  nature.  It  is  no  longer,  as  in  Bosch  and 
Patinir,  a place  of  mysterious  and  dcmcnical  forces,  but  one  of 
prodigies,  where  myths  come  true  and  anything  can  happen;  although  the 
peasant,  with  his  cap  pushed  down  over  his  eyes,  is  concerned  only  with 
his  plough  and  furrow,  and  sees  nothing  beyond.  He,  too,  is  no  more 
than  another  object  among  the  many  objects  in  nature  which  illuminated 
by  a ray  of  light,  cast  a shadow.  Such  is  human  obtuseness  that  the 
prodigies,  of  which  the  world  is  full,  appear  to  man  as  trivialities. 

So  it  has  always  been,  so  it  will  always  be.  When  we  raise  our  eyes, 
everything  appears  wonderful  and  crystal  clcar--but  only  for  a second. 

There  ip  no  difference  of  degree,  even  between  things  and  the  image 
of  things. 


Canaday,  John,  Metropolitan  Seminars  in  Art,  Portfolio  7,  p.  22. 

To  sec  how  much  a painter  may  say  beyond  the  mere  narrative  of  an 
incident  drawn  from  a literary  source,  we  will  look  at  The  Fall  of 
Icarus  by  the  sixteenth-century  Flemish  painter,  Pieter  Bruegel  the 
Elder.  According  to  the  Greek  legend,  the  boy  Icarus  fell  to  his 
death  in  the  sea  when  he  flew  too  close  to  the  sun  on  a pair  of  wings 
invented  by  his  father,  Daedalus.  The  wings  were  made  of  feathers  and 
wax;  the  heat  of  the  sun  melted  the  wax  of  the  boy?s  wings  and  they 
fell  apart.  Daedalus,  at  a more  cautious  height  between  the  sea  and 
the  sun,  did  not  fall.  The  legend  is  given  varlcus  meanings,  most  of 
them  having  to  do  with  the  vanity  of  pride  or  ambition. 


Bruegel,  however,  finds  its  meaning  in  another  direction.  The 
composition  of  The  Fall  of  Icarus  carries  this  meaning  by  a kind  of 
reverse  emphasis.  Whereas  other  compositions  build  every  element 
toward  a climax  in  the  figure  of  the  protagonist  of  the  theme,  at 
first  Icarus  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  picture  at  oil.  The  most 
conspicuous  figure  Is  a plowman,  his  bead  bent  toward  the  soil,  who  Is 
not  even  a pert  of  the  legend.  Beyond  him,  looking  up  with  mild 
curiosity  toward  an  odd  speck  in  the  sky,  a shepherd  tends  his  flock, 
btrelcliing  around  these  figures  is  a land  and  seascape  of  intricate 
beauty.  Ships  move  across  the  water,  and  in  the  cove  below  the  plow- 
man a particularly  elaborate  one  is  setting  sail.  When  we  have  dis- 
covered this  ship  wc  have  very  nearly  discovered  Icarus  at  last*  Our 
subject  is  nearby,  just  disappearing  into  the  water  with  a very  small 
splash,  lost  in  the  picture's  detailed  patterns. 


Bruegel's  comment,  then, 
personal  tragedy  in  the  great 
and  the  anguish  of  his  father 
pattern . 


has  to  do  with  the  insignificance  of 
scheme  of  things.  The  death  of  this  boy 
mean  nothing  at  all  in  terms  cf  a larger 
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But  tills  idea  Is  not  in  harmony  with  the  look  of  Bruegel's  picture. 
The  pattern  is  of  such  depth  id  serenity,  such  beauty,  such  grandeur, 
that  we  may  he  consoled  by  the  knowledge  that  our  individual  troubles 
are  absorbed  within  a greater  order. 

/ 

Auden,  W.  !1, , Musee  dcs  Beaux  Art£. 

About  suffering  they  were  never  wrong, 

The  Old  Masters:  how  well  they  understood 
Its  human  position;  how  it  takes  place 
While  someone  else  is  eating  or  opening  a 
window  or  just  walking  dully  along; 

How,  when  the  aged  arc  reverently,  passionately 
waiting 

For  the  miraculous  birth,  there  always  must  be 
Children  who  did  not  specially  want  it  to 
happen,  skating 

On  a pond  at  the  edge  of  the  wood: 

They  never  forgot 

That  even  the  dreadful  martyrdom  must  run 
its  course 

Anyhow  in  a corner,  some  untidy  spot 
Where  the  dogs  go  on  with  their  doggy  life 
and  the  torturer's  horse 
Scratches  its  innocent  behind  on  a tree. 

In  Bruegel's  Icarus,  for  instance:  how 
everything  turns  away 
Quite  leisurely  from  the  disaster;  the 
ploughman  may 

Have  heard  the  splash,  the  forsaken  cry, 

But  for  him  it  was  not  an  important  failure; 
the  sun  shone 

As  it  had  to  cn  the  white  legs  disappearing 
into  the  green 

Water;  and  the  expensive  delicate  ship  that 
must  have  seen 

Something  amazing,  n boy  falling  out  of  tie 
sky, 

Had  somewhere  to  get  to  and  sailed  calmly 
on , 

Kliot,  Alexander,  Sight  and  Insight,  pp.  110-111. 

Sometimes  imagination  comes  as  a cloudburst.  One  can  no  more 
control  it  than  bcstiide  a cloud,  Uncontrolled  and  ephemeral  are  one's 
re-creative  powers!  One  drops  into  mere  daydreams,  regrets,  recrimi- 
nations, black  remorse.  The  nasi  swings  and  crashes  like  ocean  break- 
ers. It  is  gone,  all  gone,  and  how  little  one  lias  been  aware!  Tne 
was  to  of  1 i fe ! 
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Yet  after  much  practice  the  waters  of  the  years  fall  still  and 
begin  to  clear  a little.  Soaring  high  above  :hem,  one  sees  one's  own 
shadow  glide  the  ocean  floor,  miles  down.  One  is  flying  over  the  past, 
at  liberty,  the  sun  on  one  s shoulders. 

In  Bruegel's  Icarus  a setting  sun  dominates  all  else.  One  gczcs 
straight  across  the  airy  distances  to  its  throne  at  the  center.  Air 
carries  the  colors  of  the  sun,  and  also  an  approaching  storm.  Tiny 
galleons  arr  fleeing  for  shelter.  The  sea  curves  transparently  away. 
There  is  a man  fishing  from  the  cliff.  Below  him,  plunging  into  the 
sea,  is  a momentary  flash  of  legs- -Icarus . He  must  have  been  falling 
since  noontime,  when  the  sun  was  high.  Icarus  flew  too  high  towards 
the  sun,  which  melted  the  wax  of  his  wings.  Now  he  and  the  sun  are 
going  down  together.  Icarus  will  never  return, 

Is  this  picture  a pure  puff  of  magic:  idle,  ephemeral  and  innocent 
of  all  philosophy?  The  same  thing  might  be  said  of  The  Tempest^  and  as 
soon  denied.  Icarus  has  the  same  wild  yet  crysalline  mood  as  The 
Xempes^t.  Each  holds  In  precarious  suspension  the  same  classic  ele- 
ments: air,  water,  earth,  and  fire.  Shakespeare  and  Bruegel  used  to 
balance  the  very  elements  like  a cloud  of  butterflies  upon  their  finger 
t ips . 


On  the  crest  of  the  headland  a man  is  plowing,  folding  back  the 
earth  as  neatly  as  a counterpane.  Someone  sleeps  in  the  bushes  near- 
by. A shepherd  stands  gazing  up  into  the  sky--whether  astonished  by 
the  fall  of  Icarus  or  troubled  by  the  approaching  storm.  Where  can  the 
father  be?  Where  is  Daedalus?  He  warned  his  boy  against  flying  too 
high  or  too  low.  Daedalus  himself  soared  along  the  middle  course, 
borne  on  transparent  air. 

Icarus  fell.  Daedalus,  lamenting,  flew  on  and  vanished  into  the 
sunset . 

Bruegel  was,  like  Daedalus,  a mighty  artificer.  He  may  well  have 
warned  his  own  boy  of  the  dangers  in  imaginative  life.  When  imagina- 
tion flics  too  high  towards  the  terrible  fire  of  the  spirit,  or  too 
low  towards  the  stormy  waters  of  sense,  disaster  threatens. 

Yet,  all  in  all,  Bruegel's  _^ca£jus  is  even  more  of  an  invitation 
than  it  is  a warning.  Earth,  air  and  water  bring  l*fe  and  afterwards 
death,  for  they  are  of  the  turning  world.  But  the  life  of  this  world 
itself  is  fire,  terrible  and  heavenly,  poured  from  without.  Inside 
Bruegel's  picture  mer.  arc  gazing  upon  earth,  air  and  water.  From 
outside,  one  stares  straight  through  to  fire,  to  the  sun.  One's 
vision  soars  into  the  sunset.  One  becomes  Daedalus,  and  shares  in  his 
experience . 

Finally  the  green  shaJow  of  one's  imagining  self  dwindles  away  to 
nothing  as  the  ocean  floor  descends  and  vanishes.  Now  there  is  no  land 
anywierc,  no  memories.  And  the  sun  Is  setting.  Yet  imagination  strong 
ly  wings  on  into  the  sun. 
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One  creates!  Purely  one  creates!  4h,  this  is  no  reshaping;  this 
is  the  unknown,  the  new,  the  coming  into  life! 
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EXEMPIAR  ANALYSIS:  THE  LION  HUNT 
Sir  peter  P an)  Rubens  (1577-1640) 
J5ayerj.sc.lie  Start tsgema Idcsnnirilungcn,  Munich 


Rationale  for  selection  of  this  painting: 

One  of  four  hunting  scenes  commissioned  by  Maximilian,  Duke  of 
Ruvarin,  The  Lion  Hunt  is  voprcricutn l i vc  of  baroque  style  which  Rubens 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  .as  the  dominant  17th  century  form  of 
expression.  In  a letter  dated  April  20,  161b , to  Sir  Dudley  Carlcton, 
Rubens  refers  to  a copy  of  this  painting  made  by  a student  and  com- 
pleted b”  Rubens  which  he  wishes  included  in  a trade  for  some  anti- 
quities owned  by  Carleton.  Because  of  this  letter  we  know  that  the 
painting  was  completed  prior  to  that  date.  Another  painting  of  this 
scries  bears  the  date  of  1615-16:  however,  because  of  the  hard  edge 
outline  and  sculpt urn  1 rather  tl  an  painterly  quality  of  the  figures  it 
seeme  stylistically  to  rank  with  Rubens8  earlier  style.  Hence,  it  is 
reasonable  to  presume  that  The  Lion  Hunt  under  consideration  is  later 
than  1616  and  prior  to  1610,  It  is  a transitional  work,  done  while 
Rubens  is  moving  from  mannerist  influences  towards  tils  lull  blown  ma- 
ture baroque  style. 

Exploiting  the  influences  and  eipericnccs  of  the  15th  and  16th 
century  artists,  north  and  south,  Rubens  synthesized  them  into  a new 
style,  making  innovations  which  concerned  artists  for  the  next  centuries 
Nothing  that  had  gone  before  was  lost  on  Rubens.  The  Cat  race  I,  Caravaggio, 
Tintoretto,  Veronese,  Titian,  Michelangelo,  Leonardo,  and  Raphael  are 
but  a few  whose  work  is  echoed  in  the  art  of  Rubens.  On  the  other  hand, 
experiments  begun  by  Rubens  were  exploited  through  his  century  and  on 
nil o ours  by  artists  Intrigued  with  the  problems  of  light,  space,  movc- 
' u 'Mjd  lino,  and  a !:*.»*  with  tic  glories  and  agonies  inherent  to  man's 
■ i < ' i t mid  I 1 o ;h . 


o 
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When  wo  eoi  ; i E*  • be  •'  L .i ■ -'M I L .i,-;  as  exemplified  in  this  paint- 
ing, we  find  many  h:i  H par  l s of  baroque  style  : 

1.  Dynamic  movement  across,  into. and  out  of  Lhc  picture  plane, 

2.  Obliteration  of  the  limits  of  ibc  picture  piano  and  illusion- 
ist ic  violation  of  tie  viewer's  space. . .spatial  ambiguity. 

3.  Unresolved  action  of  things  in  the  process  of  happening, 

4.  Violent,  strongly  naturalistic  subject  matter  portrayed  larger 
than  life, 

5.  Conflict,  physical  and  emotional,  among  various  creatures, 
human  and  otherwise. 

6.  Dynamic  composition  based  on  diagonal  and  spiral  linear 
patterns,  asymmetric  rather  that,  symmetric. 

7.  Dramatic  light  and  dark  patterning  - chiaroscuro. 

8.  Detail  and  obliteration  of  detail  in  atmospheric  effccls  - 
e fumato, 
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Warm.  pulsat lug, vibrant  color, 

10.  Fluid,  loose  brushv»ork  that  flickers  over  the  picture  plane 
in  relation  to  the  physical  and  emotional  content  of  thi 
pa int ing. 

Subject  was  a criteria  in  the  selction  of  this  painting,  It  deals 
wth  the  subject  of  man  in  the  animal  world.  Actually  we  see  two  kinds 
of  predators  locked  in  mortal  combat.  Who  is  the  hunter  and  who  is  the 
hunted  in  this  world?  Who  will  win  in  this  battle?  Rubens  does  not 
tell  us  the  outcome  of  this  engagement  but  rather  brings  the  viewer 
into  the  action  before  the  outcome  is  settled. 

Rationale  for  selection  of  this  artist: 

Rubens  stands  in  art  history  as  one  of  the  great  innovators  and 
yet  one  of  the  great  eclectics.  In  him  we  see  a confuence  of  all  the 
streams  from  the  renaissance  onward  and  a great  outpouring  of  influence 
which  has  ever  sir.ee  affected  western  art.  We  see  Titian,  Tintoretto, 
and  Veronese  in  his  colors,  Annibfle  Carracci  and  Michelangelo  in  his 
fully  muscled  titans,  Caravaggic  in  his  chiaroscuro,  Leonardo  in  his 
explosive  groupings  and  his  use  of  intermittent  line.  And  we  find 
Rubens  in  a lion  hunt  by  Delacroix,  a landscape  by  Turner  and  the 
beautiful  nudes  by  Renoir,  as  well  as  in  the  exuberant  frivolous  works 
of  Watteau,  Fragonard , and  Boucher. 

Edward  Lucie-Smith  in  his  book  Rubens  makes  some  interesting 
comments  on  Rubens  and  the  viewer: 

Rubens  ignores  both  f.he  ideal  and  the  real  because  he  is 
fundamentally  uninterested  in  either.  He  is  interested, 
instead,  in  the  expression  of  energy  and  appetite.  We 
enter  into  his  pictures  because  he  heightens  our  percep- 
tions of  gesture  and  movement;  he  makes  us  experience  rhythm 
rather  as  music  does.  He  does  not  attempt  to  diminish  our 
attachment  to  purely  physical  sensations;  instead  he  makes  us 
experience  them  more  intensely,  and  in  a new  way.* 

If  we  consider  that  baroque  art  was  intended  to  make  a direct 
assault  on  the  senses  in  an  effort  to  evoke  emotional  response,  Mr. 

Luc ie -Smi th 1 s evaluation  of  Rubens  would  suggest  that  we  have  .elected 
the  right  painter  to  exemplify  the  baroque  period. 

Cermaiiu  Bazin,  Curator  of  the  Louvre,  remarks  as  follows  on  the 
work  of  Rubens : 

Rubens1  work  is  the  greatest  world  of  forms  ever  created  by  a 
painter.  The  energy  of  life  pervades  every  shape  and  gives 
dynamic  quality  to  gesture  and  expression:  any  picture  by 
Rubens  is  a series  of  Interrelated  movements,  spiraling  or 
passing  cbl-'quely  through  space,  and  the  impetus  seems  to  pass 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  frame;  it  is  the  archetype  of ’baroque, 
of  "fleeting,'1  open  composition  which  gives  a brief  glimpse 
of  the  perpetual  motion  of  the  life  of  the  universe.  All  his 
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foms  are  bathed  in  a mellow  fluid  medium,  thanks  to  the  wonder- 
ful means  of_  expression  he  created  in  his  transparent  handling 
of  paint,  which  allows  the  laying  of  glaze  upon  glaze,  a ^ 

technique  taken  over  from  Van  Eyck  which  was  lost  after  Rubens* 


Qualities  of  the  baroque  style  to  be  observed; 


I.  Space  - Amplified  space  which  violates  the  limits  of  the  picture 
plane  * 

A*  All  the  traditional  devices  to  create  spatial  illusion  are 
synthesized  in  the  baroque. 


1*  Foreshortening  in  relation  to  renaissance  rules  for  linear 
perspective.  (Sight  lines  receding  to  a vanishing  point 
on  horizon* ) See  dappled  horse  upper  left  and  inanimate 
recumbent  figure  in  lower  right.  (Leonardo  et  al.) 


2*  Silhouetting  of  lights  against  darks*  (Leonardo's 
Adoration.^'  See  light  rearing  horse  in  foreground 
against  dSrker  mass  of  darker  horses. . .dark  riders  and 
horses  against  lighter  sky. 


3« 


4. 


5. 


6. 


Use  of  warm  color  in  foreground,  cool  colors  in  distance* 
See  tawny  yellows  of  lion9  and  red  clothing  of  men, 
blues  and  greens  in  distant  vista.  (Raphael,  Bruegel  s 
Icarus  J) 


Use  o 2 light  and  shadow  in  relation  to  volume  and  light 

source. .. chiaroscuro  (Leonardo's  Adoration 

« 

Obliteration  of  linear  detail  by  atmospheric  effects  of 
light  and  atmosphere  which  exist  between  /lewer  and  ob- 
ject observed. . .sfumato.  (Leonardo's  Adoration!^ 

Fockets  of  tranq’,11,  cool  colored,  distant  landscape 
juxtapositioned  with  a crowded,  highly  colored  fore- 
ground action.  (Tintoretto,  Titian,  Leonardo.) 


Pressure  against  the  front  plane,  violation  of  the  view- 
er's space*  The  hunter  falling  from  his  horse  has  his 
lance  and  hand  on  the  front  margin  of  the  picture*  If  he 
continues  his  fall,  he  must  land  in  the  viewer's  space 
rather  than  on  the  picture  plane.  Also,  the  horse  in 
his  effort  to  get  sway  from  the  lion,  because  of  the 
press  of  action  back  of  him  and  to  the  side,  will  probably 
dash  into  the  viewer's  space. 

The  space  is  further  amplified  by  the  viewer's  knowledge 
of  how  much  space  would  be  required  to  contain  the  mass 
and  forceful  action  involved  In  such  a scene. 
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II.  Movement  - Baroque  art  is  said  to  be  the  art  of  l;o c nm lug  while 
renaissance  art  is  called  the  art  of  being.  Whereas  the  art  of  the 
renaissance  is  marked  by  monumental  calm  based  rn  symmetrical 
composition,  the  art  of  the  I7th  century  is  imbued  with  a sense 

of  movement  b^sed  on  diagonal  and  spiral  Knour  patterns  and  asym- 
metric composition, 

A.  Composition  leads  the  eye  over  and  into  the  picture  via  the 
elements  of  line,  color,  tone,  and  texture. 

1.  Diagonal  lines  in  conflict  with  the  horizontal  and  vorti- 
cal enframement  are  used.  'Diagonals  imply  movement  in 
nature,  i.e.,  rain,  lightning. 

2.  Curved  . Incs  which  reflect  the  streamlines  in  nature  are 
used.  The  nSTI  shape  curve  and  spiral  are  most  often  used, 

3.  Color  contrasts  and  light  and  dark  contrasts  make  the  eye 
move  over  the  surface, 

B.  Subject  matter  depicting  action  is  favorad.  Usually  the 
action  is  ongoing,  not  completed,  thus  involving  the  viewer 
in  the  process  of  resolving  the  action. 

III.  Time  - The  baroque  artist  exploits  the  moment  of  action.  The  con- 
ventions by  which  he  expresses  movement  serve  to  emphasize  the 
quality  of  time.  He  deals  with  the  eternal  as  an  ongoing  thing 
and  catches  the  moment  on  his  canvas  for  eternity,  (The  rider  as 
he  falls  from  his  horse.)  His  brush  records  the  movement  and 
action,  and  the  changing  qualify  of  light  from  momon t to  moment, 

IV.  Light  - The  movement  of  light  over  an  object,  the  dramatic  spot- 
lighting of  detail,  the  emanation  of  light  from  within,  the  re- 
flection of  light,  arc  but  a few  of  the  baroque  artist's  concerns 
in  this  area , 

The  following  quote  from  Guilin  Carlo  Argan's  The  in rope  of  the 

C. ioftols  -unlies  to  cons i*h»i ,u  ion  ni  the  preceding: 

ir\  IoiukI  .soUii  int,  idiiU1  w is  to  be  fundamental  to  the  whole 
• po  -'  I , u * , and  in  I'bich  tlcmciits  produced  by  h i llcmi^h 
s. Mining  and  V».nrimi  < x ri icnce  t nitwi  go  with  th*  solutions  nro* 
post  <1  by  I..  'iiMil  i end  I'n  t Jaugulo  at  the  beginning  l the  six- 
teenth century  for  the  re  m osi-ntat  i.-n  ol  movement.  Splice,  as 
painter!  by  Rubens,  cannot  b*  considered  in  terms  ■ ■ I perspective, 
but  as  a refusal  to  .subordinate  the  painting  in  any  system.  The 
fragments  of  movement  which  remain,  and  which  vo  can  recognise, 
seem  to  be  the  products  of  an  exp i <»s ion : everything  is  moving  on 
the  surface  as  if  summoned  into  movement  by  nn  irresistible 
force.  This  ii  the  theme  of  universal  Movement,  the  cosmic 
theme  of  Leonardo.  But  this  universal  movement  fs  created  an<J 
determined  by  the  movements  and  gestmes  of  lit  figures,  by 
their  heroic  furor:  and  hcco  we  i crr.e  again  to  j theme  dear  to 
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Mlchelangc loe  ftedcc  with  Rubens  is  nowhere  empty;  he  fills  it 
with  phenomena,  each  of  which  is  swept  up  in  a rhythm  which  im- 
presses it  forcefully  on  the  spectator.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
cause  ourprise  by  dispensing  with  norma i methods,  and  thus  to 
set  the  imagination  working;  the  ai’n  is  to  provoke  an  emotion 
and  to  prolong  it,  to  make  it  last  while  all  the  facts  and 
■upccts  of  reality  (whether  the>  deal  with  history  or  not)  are 
passed  in  review.  Broadly  speaking,  history  is  no  more  than 
a continuous,  increasing  emotion,  In  which  reality  is  regarded 
as  a tumultuous.  Inexorable  movement.  ^ 


ANALYSIS 
L Medium 

A„  Technical  considerations 
1.  Oil  on  canvas 

a.  Picture  plane  - 98u  x 148  3/4", 

Action  and  figures  are  scaled  to  the  area  of  the 
picture.  Composing  such  a violent  scene  on  a pic- 
ture plane  of  this  size,  a little  larger  than  8'  x 
14* , the  ( * * st  was  working  life  size  or  a little 
larger  than  life.  Imagine  the  emotional  and  physi- 
cal response,  the  movements  of  the  artist  as  he 
brushes  on  the  layers  of  pigment,  impaste*  and  glaze 
in  relation  to  the  action  of  the  figures  he  creates, 

Ihviv  h v.  ;><.;•!:  preliminary  sketches  and  years  of 
study  aiichc l Angelo,  Caravaggio,  Titian,  Tintoretto, 
and  the  C-ur-icci, 

b : Painting. 

The  canvas  has  had  an  undercoat  of  white  gesso  (plast- 
er of  Paris)  which  has  been  streaked  with  a series  of 
brushstrokes  of  media  mixed  with  charcoal. 

In  are.-ns  of  high  light  Rubens  would  paint  with  thick 
Jmpasto  applications  of  pigment  whereas  the  shadowed 
areas  would  receive  thin  glazes  of  color,  allowing 
the  nickeling  through  of  the  grey  and  white,  streaked 
under layct.  (took  for  this  quality  on  the  upraised 
aim  of  the  central  horseman.) 

0)  (.'nip*  i angc  oiimatily  in  i ho  rich  warm  coins'  and 
icl’tcta  the  pJ.  ttc*  f>r  tb\  Venetian  masters  - 
if.do  and  browns  ininsud  with  golden  light  sil- 
houetted agalnsL  turbulent  blues.  (Note  how  the 
vaim  colors  of  the  swirling  mass  of  men  and  beasLs 
force  the  action  tfvard  the  viewer's  spa  e.) 
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(2)  Dark  and  light  tone  patterns  further  animate  the 
swirling  mass.  Rubens  uses  highlight  and  shadow 
to  create  dynamic  tensions  as  the  contrasts  force 
the*  eye  back  and  forth,  in  and  out  of  the  compo- 
sition. Delineated  detail  is  obliterated  by  high- 
light and  shadow  areas.  (Try  to  follow  the  oulline 
of  various  characters  in  the  scene  through  areas 

of  intense  light  or  ~hade.) 

(3)  Texture  is  tendered  realistically.  (Note  the 
texture  quality  in  the  bristled  face  of  the 
lioness  in  contrast  with  the  texture  of  the  mane 
of  the  dominant  lion.  Note  the  quality  of  the 
human  flesh  in  the  man  in  lower  left  who  struggles 
with  the  lioness.  Note  the  textural  variation  of 
the  skin  on  his  face,  his  arms,  and  his  side  which 
is  being  clawed  by  the  lion.) 

Following  is  the  comment  bv  Leo  Van  Puyvelde  on  Rubens*  technique 
taken  iron  his  monograph  on  the  Battle  of  the  Amazons. 

Rubens  frequently  modifies  the  natural  colors  of  his  objects  to 
suit  the  needs  of  the  picture.  And  though  we  speak  of  the  rich- 
ness of  his  coloring,  this  is  by  no  means  to  say  that  he  Uvsed  a 
great  variety  of  different  colors.  His  palette  was  comparatively 
limited  and  contained  ml  y the  essential  colors,  The  richness 
of  hts  coloring  is  entirely  due  to  his  extreme  skill  in  mixing 
his  colors  in  such  a way  as  to  obtain  a multiplicity  of  half- 
tones, nuances  of  incredible  variety  and  subtlety. 

Hut  the  story  does  not  end  here.  There  is  one  element  of  Rubens' 
style  which  is  Loo  often  overlooked,  but  which  is  of  the  utmost 
importance*  It  is  his  treatment,  by  which  we  mean  his  manner  of 
applying  the  color  to  the  panel  or  to  the  canvas  coated  with  chalk 
or  glue.  This  virtuoso's.-  supple,  rapid,  and  assured  handling  of 
the  brush  marks  him  as  the  possessor  of  three  dominant  qualities; 

The  first  is  that  to  have  woiktd  with  that  “fur  la  del  penne  1 1*>" 
which  Giovanni  Bellori  early  recognized  in  him,  he.  must  have 
carried  in  his  imagination  an  admirably  clear  plasLic  vision  of 
what  he  proposed  to  paint.  Only  the  fashioning  of  the  details  was 
left  until  the  actual  moment  of  execution. 

The  second  is  that  to  have  been  able  to  select  unerringly  from  his 
palette  the  exact  tone  he  needed  and  transfer  it  with  such  light- 
ning spe^d  onto  the  panel  or  the  canvas,  Rubens  must  have  had  all 
the  resources  of  his  craft  at  his  finger  tips;  and  it  should  be 
added  that  he  only  acquired  this  extreme  facility  toward  his 
thirtieth  year. 
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ilo-  ttiu'1  th.u  his  cxfa’Uen  visibly  conditioned  by  the 
emotion  which  grips  the  artist  us  hi%  worl  shape  It  is 

emotion  which  affects  the  nerves  of  the  hand  guiding  the  brush 
and  makes  each  touch  play  its  proper  part  both  in  the  construction 
of  the  fottas  and  in  suggesting  their  appeirancfe  in  space  and  in 
the  atmosphere.  The  touch  may  be  a stroke,  a finishing  touch, 

A!  impasto,  a dot,  or  a comms;  it  can  be  a spot  of  shadow  or  a 
trail  of  light  revealing  a beginning  or  An  ending,  but  it  is 
always  the  direct  expression  of  an  inner  emotion. 

B,  Expressive  considerations 

aff  Picture  plane, 

Rubens  intends  an  overwheln*ng  visual  iTpact  in  these 
larger  than  life  compos! tiovj , His  every  effort  is 
directed  toward  moving  the  action  off  the  canvas  and 
into  the  consciousness  of  the  viewer,  and  he  uses  every 
device  to  obliterate  the  picture  plane* 

be  Painting, 

Rrushwork- -not  contained  but  controlled,  the  brush 
flickers  over  the  surface  in  response  to  the  interaction 
of  the  figures;  the  brushwork  is  animated  with  the  very 
feeling  of  the  lash  of  the  lion*s  tail,  the  horses* 
manes,  and  the  fluttering  draperies. 

Pigment « rtn  color,  largely  tints  and  trues  based  on 
traditional  three  color  harmony,  relates  more  to  the 
palette  of  the  renaissance  than  to  mannerist  Influences. 

Warm  colors  are  used  to  crowd  the  action  toward  the 
viewer. 

At  this  point  Rubens  is  working  toward  a lighter  palette 
and  away  from  the  darkened  caravaggesque  and  mannerist 
use  of  high  contrast  in  dark  and  light. 

Following  are  a few  excerpts  from  CuiMo  Carlo  Argan’s  essay 
on  Technique. 

If  technique  ha:J  any  cieat fvc  possibilities,  it  becomes  a Jrm 
of  invert  fnn  -The  artist  docs  not  invent  the  image  and  trans- 
late it  through  technique;  he  invents  a technique  which  pro- 
duces the  image.  Ihia  explains  why,  in  the  seventeenth 
century  every  artist  worked  out  his  own  technique.... 

If  we  closely  examine  a painting  by  Rubens  we  may  have  the 
impression  that  the  technical  execution  is  hasty  and  care- 
less; this  group  of  hands  Is  evidently  obtained  with  a few 
t*pid,  fluid  brushstroke*.  In  fact,  Rubens  wished  to  achieve 
a light  and  colo*  "value  fZ*  in  order  to  isolate  it,  ho  elimina- 
ted all  description  of  the  objtct.  Therein  lay  his  prodigious 
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technique.  It  is  clear  that  this  subordination  of  the  paint- 
ing to  purely  coloristic  and  luminous  values  could  not  have 
bsen  preconceived;  it  resulted  from  the  ^ntensity  and  inter- 
nal coherence  of  the  painter’s  brushwork. 


II.  Form 


A.  The  structuring  of  subject  and  content  into  media  by  use  of 
the  elements  of  design  such  as  line,  tone,  texture,and  color. 

1.  Line  - Repetition,  alternation,  variation,  and  gradation 

a,  Straight  line,  not  a dominant  feature  in  the  work  of 
Rubens,  occurs  primarily  with  a diagonal  emphasis  in 
The  Lion  Hunt. 

(Recall  the  use  of  verticals  and  horizontals  in  rela- 
tion to  the  enframing  verticals  and  horizontals  of 
the  picture  plane  in  the  work  of  Mondrian,  Hofmann, 
Bruegel,  and  Leonardo  and  how  they  establish  a sense 
of  equilibrium  or  calm  within  the  composition.  Li'ok 
for  ho/izontals  and  verticals  in  this  composition. 
Picture  plane  appears  restated  in  the  horiion  line.) 

(1)  Note  the  strong  diagonals  which  occur  in  relation 
to  the  weapons  of  the  hunters. 

(a)  These  diagonals  lead  the  eye  to  the  central 
action  of  the  painting.  (Think  of  spokes  of 
a wheel.)  (How  are  the  diagonals  repeated, 
varied?) 

(b)  These  diagonals  operate  on  a plane  that  is 
not  parallel,  but  tilted  on  a diagonal,  to 
the  plane  of  the  picture. 

(2)  Note  the  organization  of  the  action  along  diagonal 
lines  from  the  corners  of  the  picture. 

(a)  Starting  at  the  low«r  left  corner,  follow  the 
line  through  the  arm  which  props  the  semi-re- 
clining  man  who  raised  his  other  arm  to  strike 
the  lioness  mauling  lam.  A diagonal  from  the 
armpit  to  wrist  where  his  fist  grasps  his 
knife  is  parallel  to  the  main  diagonal 
thrust  proceeding  upward  to'  the  right  topi 
where  a rider  with  arms  out -thrust  along  this 
diagonal  counters  the  movement  with  his  gaze, 
and  by  his  lance  aimed  at  the  neck  of  the  lion 
dominating  the  central  action. 

(b)  The  diagonal  from  the  other  corners  bisects 
the  first  diagonal  at  a point  between  the  eyes 
of  the  main  lion. 

1,  Note  the  position  of  the  falling  hunter's 
lower  leg  in  relation  to  this  main  diagonal. 

2.  Note  the  central  axis  of  the  fallen  hunter, 
lower  right,  in  relation  to  this  diagonal. 
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(3)  The  diagonals  are  restated  in  the  lines  of  vision 
of  the  three  horsemen  and  the  horses. 

b.  Curved  line  is  frequently  used  by  Rubens  to  keep  the 
eye  moving  over  and  through  the  composition. 

(1)  Rubens  uses  the  repeated  ,fSff  curve  as  an  integrat- 
ing feature,  £c:e  the  curve  in  the  central  lion's 
tail. 

(a)  Each  human  figure  is  constructed  on  the  basis 
of  the  "S"  curve. 

1.  Trace  a line  through  the  man  in  the  lower 
left,  from  his  head  through  his  foot,  then 
another  line  from  the  outstretched  hand 
which  props  him  up,  to  his  fist  clenching 
the  dagger. 

2.  The  figure  in  red  astride  the  dappled  grey 
horce  follows  a similar  line. 

3.  This  is  true  of  the  dappled  grey  horse. 

(b)  Look  for  1fS,f  curves  in  various  figure  group- 
ings. 

1,  A line  runs  through  the  head  of  the  man 
struggling  with  the  lion  in  the  lower  left, 
through  his  torso  and  legs,  up  the  ran 
falling  from  his  horse  and  through  his 
right  leg. 

2.  A line  runs  from  the  face  of  the  man  fab  - 
ing  ’from  his  horse,  through  his  body  and 
that  of  his  horse. 

(c)  Find  the  strong  "S"  curves  that  permeate  the 
entire  composition  of  the  picture  plane. 

1.  Trace  a line  from  the  crouching  figure 
far  left  to  the  black  horse  far  right. 

2.  Trace  a line  from  the  lower  left  corner  to 
*:he  upper  right,  also  one  from  the  lower 
right  to  upper  left  corner. 

(2)  Rubens  constructs  action  on  the  basis  of  spiraling 
lines.  Three  such  spiraling  constructions  are 
found  in  this  composition. 

(a)  Starting  at  the  open  mouth  of  the  li<  \ that 
attacks  the  recumbent  hunter,  follow  ihe  out- 
line of  its  head  to  the  upraised  arm  and  into 
the  man’s  body,  from  his  legs  into  the  shoulders 
of  the  other  lfon,  across  the  rump  of  the 
dappled  grey,  through  the  man  crouching  at 

far  left  in  a forward  motion  and  again 
through  the  falling  hunter  into  the  body  of 
the  dark  clad  hunter  and  down  the  back  and 
shield  of  the  hunter  in  red. 

(b)  Starting  at  the  toe  of  the  man  falling  fi  i his 
horse,  let  the  eye  travel  up  his  leg  and  through 
the  horse’s  foreleg  and  hoof,  downward  to  the 
arm  and  shoulder  of  the  fallen  huuter  aud  ’p 
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through  the  man  falling,  his  horse's  shoulders 
and  along  the  underarm  of  the  hunter  upper 
right, 

(c)  The  whole  composition  spirals  outward  from  the 
point  where  the  dominant  attacking  lion 
crunches  into  the  thigh  of  the  hunter.  All 
of  the  diagonals  counter  the  outward  thrust 
of  the  dynamic  spiral.  This  is  the  focal 
point  for  the  spears  and  the  intense  atten- 
tion of  the  hunters  and  the  horses. 

c.  Line  quality 

(1)  Lines  created  by  the  juncture  of  different  color 
or  value  areas;  the  silhouetting  of  light  and  dark 

(2)  Line  that  is  consciously  created  to  delineate 
detail  as  in  the  manes  of  the  lions  and  horses, 

(3)  Intermittent  line,  partially  defined,  creating 
the  illusion  of  shifting  mass,  and  enhancing  the 
illusion  of  animation. 

2.  Color  - Repetition,  alternation,  var iat ion ,and  gradation. 

a.  Rubens  employs  a wide  variety  of  tone  quality  in  using 
the  three  primary  colors;  his  is  a warm  palette  and 
his  use  of  color  in  this  painting  is  the  traditional 
Italian  schema  of  v/arm  browns  in  the  foreground  with 
the  cooler  blues  and  greens  in  the  receding  space. 

(1)  Note  the  distribution  of  red  across  the  canvas, 
the  vibrant  red  tunic,  the  pastel  red  cape  on  the 
central  rider,  the  muted  reds  on  the  man  in  the 
right,  and  the  brilliant  red  accent  in  the  bridle 
of  the  horse  whose  rider  is  being  attacked. 

The  use  of  this  red  coloration  forces  the  action 
of  the  animate  group  toward  the  viewer.  It 
counters  the  vista  of  sky  and  landscape  and  pulls 
the  eye  back  to  the  violent  foreground. 

(2)  The  distribution  of  the  blues  and  greens  along  the 
low  horizon  lino  makes  the  foreground  action  more 
pronounced.  Note  the  introduction  of  the  green 
tones  toward  the  foreground  in  the  inanimate  and 
fallen  hunter  at  the  right,  in  contrast  to  the 
warm  reds  in  the  man  who  struggles  for  his  life  in 
the  left, 

(3)  Primary  yellow  exists  In  the  tawny  golds  of  the 
lions  and  the  skin  tones  of  the  hunters  as  well  as 
in  the  warm  earth  tonc^  and  the  golden  highlights 

3.  Tone  - Repetition,  alternation,  var i at  ion ,and  gradation. 

a.  Light  and  dark  tones  interplay  in  the  animation  of  tie 
pic  tore. 
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(1)  Note  the  silhouetting  of  the  white  horr.c  against 
the  darker  horse,  the  dark  horse  against  the  light 
sky:  the  dark  clouds  against  the  blue  sky,  Silhouet- 
ting of  volumes  clarifies  spatial  relationships. 

(2)  Note  the  contrast  between  the  light  on  the  draperies 
of  falling  hunter  and  the  shadow  he  casts. 

(>)  Note  the  loss  of  line  and  pattern  in  the  shadowed 
areas:  the  shadow  obliterates  lower  torso  of  man 
at  right. 

(4)  Note  that  the  dark  areas  predominating  in  the 

upper  right,  counterweight  and  control  the  build- 
up of  lighter  tones  from  the  lower  left. 


4.  Texture  - Hie  emotional  impact  of  this  violent  seen u - 
enhanced  by  Rubens’  ability  to  portray  texture  and  the 
movement  of  light  over  textures.  Rubens  was  master  of  a 
technique  of  brushwork  that  depended  on  the  fluid,  free 
movement  of  the  artist.  He  freely  brushed  on  the  layers 
of  glazes,  creating  the  intermittent  outline  and  brush 
mark  which  communicated  the  emotional  state  of  the  artist. 


a.  Note  the  flow  of  the  brush  in  the*  golden  highlights 

of  the  lions’  manes,  the  manes  and  calls  of  the  horses. 

b.  Compare  the  texture  of  the  skin  raked  by  the  lion’j 
claws  lower  left  with  the  texture  of  the  skin  on  the 
arms  of  the  hungers, 

c.  Compare  the  bristling  hair  on  the  face  of  the  lower 
lior.  with  that  of  the  mane  of  the  center  lion. 

d.  Notice  the  shimmer  of  light  on  the  texture  of  the  red 
tunic,  on  the  metal  dagger  lower  left,  and  the  metal 
helmet  of  the  central  horseman. 


B.  The  establishment  of  balance,  rhythm, and  harmony  in  the  compo- 
sition through  the  repetition,  alternation,  variation, and 
gradation  of  the  elements  of  design. 

1.  Balance 

Rubens  works  toward  dynamic  tension  rather  than  obvious 
balance,  asymmetry  rather  than  syirmetry.  Yet  upon  the 
picture  plane  ail  the  various  activities  that  pull  the 
eyes  and  emotions  of  the  viewer  are  contrived  as  counter- 
weights. There  is  no  feeling  that  the  composition  is 
overweighted  in  any  given  part. 

Note  how  the  br illlant-hued  struggle  in  lower  left  center 
is  countered  by  the  dark  energetic  mass  of  horses  and 
riders  In  upper  right. 
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n.  Renaissance  “dinting  required  bi-lntcrnl  symmetry: 
n balanced  distribution  of  color,  shape,  people, and 
an Inals  on  either  side  of  a central  axis.  What  would 
a central  axis  drawn  from  top  to  bottom  do  with  rc- 
ga~4  to  balance  in  this  picture? 

Baroque  art  calls  for  asymmetry  based  on  diagonals. 

If  diagonals  were  drawn  corner  to  corner  in  the  Lion 
Hunt,  one  could  find  balance  or  symmetry  on  either 
side. 

However,  there  is  a centrality  in  the  composition.  The 
action  is  distributed  in  the  pattern  of  a large  pin- 
wheel  diagonal  to  the  picture  plane.  The  diagonals 
of  glance  in  the  riders,  even  horses,  their  weapons, 
the  directional  lines  through  the  receding  dappled 
grey  horse  and  the  recumbent  inanimate  man,  the  lion 
attacking  the  figure  in  the  lower  left,  all  converge 
in  the  central  area  where  the  diagonals  from  the 
corners  cross.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  dominant 
lion,  the  rider  being  dehorscd,and  the  horse  converge. 
Note  that  the  rider1 s lance  intersects  this  point. 

b.  The  group  in  the  lower  left  forms  a radiating  spiral 
of  light  tone  and  vibrant  color,  while  the  group  upper 
left  counterbalances  it  vith  deep,  dark  tone. 

c.  These  arc  not  two  entities  on  either  side  of  a ful- 
crum, but  a continuous  unified  entity,  dependent  upon 
the  viewer  as  a cantilever. 

d.  Whereas  in  renaissance  painting  action  is  resolved  on 
the  picture  plane,  the  baroque  artist  intentionally 
leaves  such  action  to  be  resolved  in  the  imagination 
of  the  viewer. 

(Example:  Pc’:ugino*s  Crucifixion  employs  the  tradi- 
tional pyramidal  construction,  there  arc  at  least 
three  areas  of  attention.  Ccntrllincar  composition 
and  classic  blMvifetM*  symmetry  requires  Christ  on 
the  cross  front  and  center  with  the  Virgin  and  St. 

John  on  either  side,  Christ  at  top  of  pyramidal  con- 
struction and  the  other  two  on  the  base  of  the  trl 
angle.  The  eye  travels  along  glance  lines  of  the 
characters  Involved  ami  into  the  deep  perspective 
over  the  rocks,  picking  up  isolated  detail.  All  is 
quiet  calm  and  the  crucified  Christ  soars  on  his 
cross  without  t tic  agony  of  physical  torment  and 
weight.  The  scene  is  devotional. 


htX'.'iw.  ti\> ainynt  of  i ho  subject  re  jects  the 

twisti  : lay  * i the  cru.:S  to  begin  with.  The  action  i r: 
1'ii^ing,  Ag-*ry > < nrc:  and  rhy.iic^i  i a depicted, 

Blood  go  dr  ■>  lifni  ilv  Witnnd,  tbv  weight  of*  iho  body 
tear  “»  a go  i ns  i t hi  n - 1 1 ?.  , ( .h  r i s I r s toll  < ve  i s c ling  to 
th*.  t t ■•<  i ! 6 '"together 

ci*  :tt:»  t th^  t Kti  at  *1  tilting  himself  into  the 
«cii«»n  as  n spectator  ct  par  t ic  ipcint  (in  the  ease  of 
Romht -iivit  as  the  crucified  Christ)  and  expects  his 
vie ww  to  do  the  same.  The  scene  is  emotional* 

iho  bdi  - jii  on  in  o.»es  his  compos  i L ion  r'S  veil  as 
hi>  SLr&icct  iii- tier  ro  u\  this  imbalance  which 
limei  i c Uk  vieuvi  * involvwm  nt  to  balance  the 
sc  ole 


i.ogih.  ivlcKtoix,  \ vth  century  romantic  painter  whose  work 
fr  strongly  in flue  need  hy  Rubens,  made  the  following 
in  :■:?!•  iu  on  Hit  hi  on  Hunt : 


, , , ,i.  i ything  combine  s to  strike  the  admiration,  and  the 
■>>••■  ci ' t i *n  i a idmirab  J u • But  the  pic  tine  has  something 
ti’ofusd  »b  et  ji,  i hi  eyi  doe*  not  know  where  io  slop, 
it  gi  ts  the  feeling  .if  a frightful  disorder,  and  ic 
seems  LliU  .at  bn-;  not  presided  sufficiently  to  increase, 
hy  *> ti.de n t balancn  or  by  omission,  the  effect  of  so  many 
i nvii nt  /«  o,i  of  genius 

htlvMrd  f tic  ic  *Si.ii  th  takes  exception  to  Lhis  statement  by 
h J'icroix  s vying  that  the  coinuint  ‘'^c-otis  curiously  wrong- 
headed  i 11  adding  the  toll  owing : 

It  is  tioc*  th-;l  tin*  riel  me  i r.  in  Rubcil^  most  violently 
h;*i'Vkiu  m-vmu  r « but  how  nd.,iii  :bly  he  h^s  organize  :l  Lhu 
abound  j tn*  »n»igy  of  Ins  L.iiciption,  It  i.s  particularly 
w,>j  th  n :ing  how  the  utr  light  diagonal  lines  u£  the 

spras  me-,  lo  bind  tl*  c oiv*  jitii-r.  t ogothn  , 

(Afti.1  studying  tin  mi  tm  / . c . rv  ■>..  1 1 i o.i  ilosrly,  when  do 

V in  -.giti  rlth,  i \ "a  I oi  X ui  h.;m  t - bull  LbV  J 

hbyil  ii.  * Hi  ; . t i t i on , :%  1 1 r nai  in, . , var  u,  t ion, and  gradation 

ot  visible  ./l  ► i..t  in.s  < it  n:<.^  ■ ,r«»i  r.*»  tint  leads  the  eye 

.us  v the  vie  t tii  i pl*?r.<  r 

. Vb(  lhKir  "S"  cut  <s  that  [icriii  uti  the  composition 
ai.  it  stated  Urge  and  smi  1 1 , and  establish  a feeling 
t\u*L  i » «*k i n m that  uioduLvd  in  music.  Grad  . t ion, 

■1  if. 1 3 l : 1 1 1.  J ft  .i'i  l u^-iitu  LJ  n.  Jii  i oloi',  l Ik  , b-JpCS, 

-■  i r 1 1 j 1 . i \ 1 . t ’ : l r-i  I P’i  mt  thi  . i i u s i t f i ti 
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Repetition  of  the  "SM  curve,  strongly  stated,  threaded 
through  light  and  shadow  as  intermittent  line,  is 
a part  of  the  rhythmic  quality  in  the  picture. 

Variation  in  the  T,Sfl  curve  changes  the  rhyth.u  as 
the  lines  grow  slowly  tortuous  or  move  at  a faster 
pare . 

b.  Gradation,  repetition,  variation,  alternation  of  line, 
tone,  colon,  and  texture  throughout  this  composition 
a) so  create  rhythm  patterns.  Kind  examples, 

3,  Harmony  - Again  repetition,  alternation,  variation, and 
gradation  bring  subject  and  content,  medium, and  form  Into 
haiinoniuiis  union. 

a.  Consider  the  basic  three  color  palette  in  relation  to 
the  subject  matter. 

(L)  Do  you  see  the  harmony  between  active  subject 

matter  and  warm  mini  }-  Do  you  find  a relationship 
between  inanimate  objects  and  cooi  color  any- 
where in  this  picture? 

(2)  Do  you  sec  any  harmony  between  the  action  in  sub- 
ject and  linear  patterns? 

(3)  Is  there  harmony  between  textures  and  subject? 

[IT.  Content  • Content  in  n picture  includes  the  *-Lated  subject,  plus 
the  artist's  implicat ions  as  well  «?s  the  viewer's  interpretation, 

A,  Stated  subject  matter  includes  all  repi csentat ion  material 

visible  to  the  eye  and  is  based  on  objects  experienced  in  the 
visual  world  of  facL  and  fiction. 


‘.l<ted  subject,  is  I he  lion  Hunt. 


b. 


Ian,  'I  v.  v m • , i ».<  . I til-  subject  uid 

n i ro  v.  i u».  (hi,  .«moi  g : r jf:'-  ol 


] . n.  I hi!  lit  i J!  « u»  . , 

i.iijv  v,s  i • u?  ng  iuduius  Juv’i  it"  'uirn!  { > paint  did 

draw,  .ind  u.i  > may  have  i>[Ju*ncel  the  i • ■ • i:  ' a attitude 
Pnward  th«'  - id)  ><.  i 


c.  Tblr.  is  piob'biy  ( lUiitio  ? uov,  though  there  may 
have  been  such  hunting  p 3 r r i .s  staged  on  occasion. 

d.  Closest  to  the  picture  ! rout  r.  man  is  falling  1 1 om 
his  horse  ar,  a lion  crunch)  s down  on  hi*  Me  and 
haunch . 
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e.  Note  that  the  man  has  not  yet  touched  the  ground  except 
for  his  left  hand  which  cushions  the  end  of  his  lance. 

f.  Note  the  look  of  shock,  dismay,  pain  registered  on 
his  face  as  he  engages  the  viewer  with  his  gaze. 

g.  Now  you  are  aware  of  the  moment  of  happening, 

h.  On  Lhe  ground  to  the  right,  you  become  aware  of  some- 
thing that  has  already  happened,  a hunter  lies  dead 
or  immobilized.  To  the  left  another  man  struggles 
with  a lioness  who  rakes  her  claws  across  his  flank. 

i.  To  far  left  a man  hovers  on  the  picture  frame  ready 
to  lean  to  the  aid  of  his  fallen  companion,  something 
about  to  happen. 

j.  Are  you  aware  of  the  sequential  flow  of  Lime  as  well 

as  line  in  this  picture?  Something  is  about  to  happen. 

k.  About  to  happen!  The  man  falling  from  his  horse  is 
about  to  fall  into  your  space,  are  you  ready  to  catch 
him?  Can  you  see  that  his  left  hand  is  on  the  lower 
margin  of  the  picture  so  that  if  he  continues  his 
fall  thorn  is  no  place  for  him  to  land  but  in  the 
vin./erla  Ifcpjc*1? 

What  about  his  horse  who  rears  in  pain  and  fright  at 
being  clawed  by  the  Hon,  where  will  he  bolt  when 
riderless? 

What  about  lhe  lion  who  >tdius  past  Lhe  wounded  man 
in  tic  lower  left.  Only  the  man's  uprated  arm 
holding  the  dagger  keeps  her  from  leaping  out  at  the 
viewer.  What  if  he  misses  his  aim,  what  if  his  com- 
panion docs  not  strike  in  time? 

1.  Do  you  sec  what  the  baroque  artist  dues  to  involve  his 
viewer  cmotionaLly  with  the  subject  matLcr  of  his  paint- 
ing? ULs  subject  matter  is  not  contained  oil  his  picture 
plane  but  intrudes  into  the  space  of  the  viewer. 

Ferhaps  this  picture  deserves  to  be  enjoyed  completely  fur  the 
aesthetic  qualities  of  medium,  form,and  content.  It  need  not  be 
interpreted  and  probably  dees  not  have  Implications  beyond  the 
stntCvl  subject,  though,  of  course  that  is  the  perrogative  of  any 
viewer.  At  this  point  tnterpre to t ion  will  be  omi L ted. 
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Ideas  to  pursue  in  interpretation ; 

Man  in  the  natural  order  of  things.  Who  is  the  hunter  * who  Is  the 
hunted? 

Conflict  ‘u  nature. 

Predators  locked  in  mortal  combat. 

Who  is  king  of  the  beasts? 

What  does  man  prove  in  pitting  himself  against  the  animal  in 
mortal  combat? 

What  tie  is  there  in  hunting  to  the*  ritu.il  killing  of  the  beast? 

Are  there  implications  that  man  is  enacting  the  ritual  killing 
of  the  beast  within? 

How  is  the  aesthetic  pleasure  in  viewing  the  pictuie  related 
to  the  experience  of  the  hunt? 

The  dichotomy  of  pa  in- plea  sure  may  be  explored. 

Why  does  Rubens  choose  a moment  when  the  contest  is  not  decided? 
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EXEMPLAR  ANALYSIS:  BOUQUET  WITH  FLYING  LOVERS 


Marc  Chagall 


Rationale  for  selection  of  tin/;  pa  lilt  in#: 

This  painting  is  a frontal  assault  of  medium,  form,  and  content,  on 
the  eye,  mind,  and  imagina.  Lon  of  the  viewer,  In  handling  his  medium  to 
titillate  the  visual  and  tactile  senses  via  color  and  texture,  struc- 
turing formal  elements  to  challenge  the  intellect,  and  imbuing  subject 
matter  with  human  feeling,  Chagall  has  achieved  an  aesthetic  coup  in 
his  Bouquet  with  Flying  Lovers. 

Begun  in  1933  at  a point  when  Chagall  was  in  love  with  life  as  well 
as  his  first  wife  Bella,  the  painting  was  reworked  four  times,  completed 
in  1947  after  his  beloved  Bella  ied,^  At  this  time  Chagall  had  ex- 
perienced as  a man  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife,  and  as  a Jew  the  bitter 
fate  of  his  people  in  Russia  and  Germany;  however,  he  transcends  these 
events  to  celebrate  the  joys  of  living,  loving  and  remembering,  perhaps 
with  nostalgic  longing. 

This  painting  is  highly  expressive  of  the  artist’s  innermost 
feelings.  The  subject  matter  is  drawn  from  his  own  personal  experi- 
ence:. and  is  readily  adapted  to  the  viewer's  personal  experience.  Andre 
Lhote  once  said,  "It  is  the  glory  and  the  misery  of  the  artist's  lot  to 
transmit  a message  of  which  bo  does  not  possess  the  translation." 

Asked  to  explain  his  paintings  Chagall  would  reply,  "I  don't  understand 
them  at  all.  ’ihey  are  only  pictorial  arrangements  of  images  that  ob- 
sess me . . . . The  theories  which  I would  make  up  to  explain  myself  and 
those  which  others  clabors^e  in  connection  with  my  work  arc  nonsense 
....My  paintings  arc  ny  reason  for  existence,  my  life  and  that’s 
nil."* 

"Judge  mo  by  form  ;"'d  cole.,  by  my  philosophy,  not  by  tie  separate 
symbols,"  says  Chagall.  This  is  a valid  request  which  the  viewer 
must  heed,  even  though  intrigued  by  individual  symbols  and  their  Latent 
content.  The  painting  is  structured  formally  to  be  s fr  e mating  com- 
position of  line,  tone,  texture,  shape, and  color,  ns  intellectually 
satisfying  as  it  is  emotionally  provocative.  The  viewer  revels  in  a 
wonderland  of  nLgment  and  texture,  a marvelous  treasure  hunt  over  and 
through  the  composition  of  t Tie  painting.  The  artist  carries  forward 
into  this  painting  his  early  experiences  from  the  rational  and  intellec- 
tual school  of  cubism  plus  the  more  emotional  influences  of  expression- 
ism. Because  his  use  of  subject  matter  and  space  is  fanciful,  be  lr 
often  grouped  with  the  surrealist  painters  of  the  20th  century;  how- 
ever, one  writer  suggests  that  Chagall  is  rather  a super-realist 
interested  in  reality  beyond  the  natural  and  physical  forms. 

One  of  the  most  intriguing  aspects  of  Chagall's  work  is  hi.,  hand- 
ling of  space,  time,  movement,  and  light  within  his  art.  Composition- 
wise,  be  controls  the  two  dimensional  space  <i  the  picture  plane  and 
the  movement  of  the  viewer’s  eye  over  that  space.  The  organization  of 
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the  picture  plane  is  rational  while  the  organisation  of  the  subject 
matter  is  emotional,  perhaps  psychological.  In  a Chagall  painting, 
space  relationships  are  ambiguous  between  objects;  however  the  viewer 
can  always  cling  to  the  reality  of  the  picture  plane  and  relate  objects 
thereto.  Further  with  regard  to  subject  matter,  the  artist  expresses 
his  own  inner  realities,  allowing  the  viewer  to  find  new  meanings  rele- 
vant to  his  own  realities. 

ANALYSIS 

I.  Medium 

A.  Technical  Considerations 
1,  Oil  on  canvas 

a.  Picture  Plane 

(1)  Is  re-echoed  by  the  geometric  planes  that  break  up 
the  areas  of  pigment  and  cut  across  subject 
matter  diagonally. 

(2/  Is  reinforced  i»v  the  profiled  sideviews  of  lovers, 
the  rooster  silhouetted  against  the  yellow  sky, 
and  the  wierd  little  violin  which  seems  to  have 
been  scratched  through  the  deep  blue  pigment, 
upper  right,  as  well  as  the  other  scratched  linear 
detail  which  appears  throughout  the  painting. 

b.  Paint 


(1)  Pigment  is  largely  restricted  to  the  primary 
color  blue  from  which  Chagall  works  in  both 
directions  toward  the  other  primaries,  red  and 
yellow.  Tli is  allows  him  to  range  through  the 
secondary  colors  of  violets  and  greens. 

(2)  Textures  vary  from  a sparse  flat  application  of 
paint  in  the  more  gcometrl;  flat-pattern  areas  to 
a heavy  impasto  in  tlic  More  free  form  areas. 

There  is  considerable  scratching  back  through  the 
heavier  to  the  leaner  Layers  of  paint. 

B.  Expressive  Considerations. 


nMy  pictures  are  not  literature.  They  ire  pal  *ted  arrange- 
ments of  inner  images  that  obsess  Chagall's  hand- 

ling of  media  is  an  expression  of  the  inner  images  that 
obsess  him,  just  as  ere  the  depictions  of  such  images. 
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a . Pigment  has  strong  emotional  content  in  Chagall's 
work.  Whereas  yelLow  is  often  a gay  sunshine  color 
for  other  artists,  for  Chagall  yellow  often  carries 
the  implication  of  death,  while  red,  often  consider- 
ed a gay  festive  color,  often  indicates  the  presence 
of  violence.  Nostalgia,  tenderness,  and  calm  strength 
seem  implicit  in  Chagall's  use  of  blues,  violets, and 
greens . 

b.  Texture  has  strong  express ionist ic  implication,  be- 
coming stronger  and  more  fluid  in  more  emotionally 
charged  subject  matter  and  more  stringently  controlled 
in  the  more  inte llec tualized  and  formal  passages. 

c.  Linear  detail  slashed  through  the  pigment  or  incor- 
porated into  the  pigment  accentuates  the  evocative 
painterly  quality  of  the  media. 

II . Form 

k.  The  structuring  of  subject  and  content  into  the  medf.a  by  use 
of  the  elements  of  design  such  as  line,  shape,  color,  tone, 
and  texture. 

1.  Line  - Repetition,  alternation,  varia t ion,  and  gradation, 
a.  Straight  line. 

(1)  Diagonal  lines  suggest  movement  whereas  horizontal 
and  vertical  lines  suggest  stability. 

(a)  Note  diagonal  lines  created  on  right  by  tonal 
areas  of  blues  in  triangular  shape.  Be 
aware  of  variation  as  well  as  repetition. 

(b)  Note  diagonals  in  perspective  view  of  tillage 
and  river  in  lower  right  as  well  as  in  the 
table,  chair,  and  window  framing  at  left. 

(c)  Note  that  these  diagonals  lead  toward  the 
central  bouquet  which  dominates  the  painting. 

(<D  Note  that  this  bouquet  also  appears  on  a 
diagonal  which  leads  the  eye  to  the  lovers 
hovering  above  the  bouquet. 

(c)  Note  the  diminution  of  diagonals  in  jagged 
window  pane,  and  dark  and  light  patterning  on 
the  vases  holding  the  flowers,  as  well  as  in 
the  details  in  the  landscape  lower  right. 

(2)  Vertical  lines  relating  to  the  physical  limits  of 
the  two  dimensional  picture  plane  and  the  viewers 
point  of  view  appear  in  window  framing,  the  chair 
and  bridge,  and  buildings  in  lower  right. 
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b.  Curved  line. 

(1)  Sweeping  curved  lines  lead  the  eye  over  the  picture 
plane  and  make  transitions  through  all  the  ambiguous 
planes  of  near-far  space. 

(a)  Note  the  outline  around  the  head  of  the  rooster 
as  it  sweeps  down  his  neck  and  back  through 
white  flowers  into  vortex  of  bouquet. 

(b)  Note  the  delicate  patterning  of  dots  describ- 
ing the  flow  of  the  fluttering  curtain.  These 
lead  into  the  jagged  curv°  of  broken  window 
and  continue  through  th  . violet  passage  out- 
lining the  large  bouquet,  sweeping  over  the 
top  of  the  small  bouquet  of  violets  through 
the  front  edge  of  the  bowl  holding  them. 

(c)  Note  the  curved  line  that  sweeps  from  the 
fingers  of  the  man  through  his  shoulders  and 
continues  in  a violet  passage  into  the  large 
arc  of  white  flowers  on  the  far  left  of  the 
bouquet . 

(d)  Starting  at  the  lowest,  most  central  sweep  of 
this  arc  of  white  flowers,  the  eye  can  con- 
tinue upward  to  the  left  through  the  high- 
light at  the  forehead  of  the  bridal  veil  into 
the  white  lilacs  to  the  right,  then  into  a 
spiral  leading  through  the  white  calla  lilies. 

(e)  Another  curve  leads  from  t lie  upper  right  corner 
down  the  veil  of  the  bride  and  into  the 

b ouque t . 

c.  Line  quality, 

(1)  Line  is  created  by  juncture  of  different  color  or 
value  areas. 

(2)  Line  appears  as  outline  or  as  drawn  with  pigment. 

(3)  Line  is  incised  through  layers  of  pigment. 

(4)  Intermittent  line  allows  the  viewer  to  complete 
linear  detail  in  his  own  imagination. 

2,  Shane  - Repetition,  alternation,  var ia t ion, and  gradation. 

a.  Formal  geometric  shapes  based  on  linear  elements  are 

repeated  with  variation  and  gradation. 

(1)  Triangles  created  by  intersecting  diagonals  in 
sky  at  right. 

(2)  Trapezoids  in  architectural  and  furniture  detail. 

(3)  Semicircular  shapes  found  in  rooster’s  comb  re- 
peated with  variation  in  inoon,  arches  in  bridge, 
violin  and  flower  bowl,  as  well  as  scallops  in 
curtain. 
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a.  The  vertical  I . i.imrs  occurring  in  architectural  detail, 

upper  left  aiul  lower  right,  counter  the  strong  diagonals. 
Both  of  the  areas  with  vertical  emphasis  seen  to 
balance  symmetrically  on  either  side  of  the  diagonals 
from  the  lower  left  to  the  upper  right  corners.  Be 
aware  of  line  as  related  to  subject. 

1>.  The  flat  pattern  triangular  shapes  reinforce  the 
picture  plane  and  control  the  strong  thrust  of  the 
linear  perspec t ive , white  keeping  the  subject  natter 
in  the  various  areas  balanced.  Be  aware  of  interplay 
of  share  and  texture, 

c.  The  red  roses  stabilize  the  bouquet  which  Lilts  at  a 
definite  angle  to  the  right.  Were  the  roses  more 
central  in  the  bouquet  or  to  the  right,  the  tension 
would  create  the  feeling  that  the  vase  was  falling 
over.  (What  if  the  roses  were  not  red?) 

d.  The  color  balances:  the  yellow  detail  in  the  upper 
loft,  predominantly  violet  and  blue,  side  of  canvas; 
the  introduction  of  pink  and  violet  in  the  blue  and 
yellow  green  sections.  Be  aware  of  interplay  of  sub- 
ject and  color. 

o.  Rough  and  smooth  texture  interplay,  with  neither 
dominating.  Subject  and  texture  also  interplay. 

Human  content  and  animal  life  are  more  compelling 
subject  matter  than  flowers  in  a vase:  Chagall  has 
balanced  this  difference  by  giving  stronger  texture 
to  the  bouquet  of  flowers. 

2.  Rhythm  - The  repetition,  alternation,  var ia L ion. and  grada- 
tion of  visual  elements  creates  illusion  of  movement  that 

leads  the  eye  over  the  picture  plane. 

a.  The  pull  of  the  various  areas  of  subject  matter  loads 
the  eye  around  the  outer  areas  of  t he  picture  and 
from  there  into  the  movement  of  color,  tone,  and  tex- 
ture toward  the  center. 

b.  The  whole  picture  contrives  to  involve  the  viewer  in 

a quickening  spiral  which  is  finally  stabilized  in  the 
man  and  woman  at  the  top  ccntci  and  the  violets  in 
bowl  below. 

(1)  Starting  with  the  triangular  planes  to  the  right, 
the  lines  of  demarcation  converge  toward  the 
bridge.  The  line  of  the  bridge  and  tbo  perspec- 
tive lines  in  the  architecture  and  the  bank  of 
the  river  all  appear  as  radii.  'ibis  type  of 
movement  can  be  found  within  diagonals  in  tic 
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3.  Tone  (1. i ght  and  dnrl  ) - Repetition,  a 1 ( tuna l ion , vnria l i on  , 
and  gradation. 

a . Light  and  dark  areas  exist  as  patterning  rather  than 
in  relation  to  a specific  light  source  and  arc  used 
to  guide  the  eye  over  the  picture  plane* 

b.  Light  areas  arc  silhouetted  against  dark  areas  a ad 
darks  against  lights  with  intermit  tent  light  or  dark 
outline  where  tone  might  otherwise  not  carry. 

4*  Texture  is  a unifying  force  as  well  as  an  expressive  ele- 
ment in  the  work  of  Chagall. 

a.  The  nark  of  Lhc  tool  in  the  pigment  implies  the  move- 
ment and  emotion  of  the  artist  at  work  thus  creating 
a movement  Lie  viewer  can  follow  as  well  as  tactile 
qualities  he  may  touch. 

b.  The  counterpoint  of  texture,  smooth  and  rough,  is  as 
visually  stimulating  as  t lie  pulsating  color  and  varied 
pictorial  subjects* 

5.  Color  - Repetition,  alternation,  variation,  ami  gradation. 

a . Chagall's  palette  Cor  this  painting  is  more  or  less 

restricted  to  the  blues,  violets, and  greens  with  small 
amounts  of  the  reds  and  yellows. 

(1)  Note  the  value  range  within  a color  such  as  blue: 
the  very  pale  blue  in  Lhc  small  vase  of  flowers, 
the  various  gradations  in  the  sky  from  a high- 
light value  to  a deep  midnight  blue  against  which 
the  lovers  arc  placed. 

(2)  Note  the  range  of  hue  within  the  bLuc  pigment 
from  the  deep  violet  to  green. 

(3)  Note  the  movement  of  these  hues  across  the  surface, 
(A)  Note  how  the  artist  has  used  red  and  yellow  in 

various  parts  of  the  picture. 

B.  The  establishment  of  balance,  ihythig  and  harmony  in  the  compo- 
sition through  the  repetition,  alternation,  variation,  an J 
gradation  of  the  elements  of  design. 

1.  Balance. 

Chagall  has  structured  a carefully  weighted  compbsit i on . 
Many  visual  elements  are  played  against  each  other, and  the 
tensions  Ik*  l ween  subject,  foVu\  and  media  are  so  balanced 
as  to  croat i'  a harmonious  resolution. 
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vases,  the  table  top,  the  o'  a i r and  window  fisni i ng , 
Any  of  thnr.c  l ine",  can  sweep  into  ti  c sM  va  I i.ng 
curves  t*  at  load  ti  e eye  ur  toward  |l  o lovers. 

(?)  Ilonerous  S"a1  I repo t i t i onr.  of  these  basic  linen 
lutegrale  the  Movement  of  tie  various  subjoeL 
arena  with  that  of  Lie  main  picture  focus . 


3.  Harmony  - Though  the  picture  i r.  brohen  V"  into  ■■ovcral 
subject  area;:,  all  are  unified  by  the  y*  -at  1 1.  ion, 
alternation,  vnrint i on,  and  gradation  of  line,  tone, 
texture,  shape,  and  color. 

a.  Note  the  use  of  linear  detail  from  area  to  area,  the 
interplay  of  colors  across  the  canvas,  tbe  gradations 
of  lone  from  light  to  dnrh , the  grndni  umi  of  textures , 
all  ;K'iU:  i owed  in  fie  analysis. 

(’oustder  l he*  range  o i i;oU>r  with  rclal  ion  to  the  sub- 
not  mailer.  What  would  lanjen  to  ibo  overall  1 im- 
isict  wore  ibo  Minting  in  oranges,  red:;,  and  yel.lov;s 
rather  than  b!'os,  greens  and  violets V 

c.  Mote  various  harmonious,  shapes,  where  and  how  they 
have  been  ■eject,  triangles,  reel  lli  near  shades,  cir- 
cud  ar  shapes,  Do  you  see  gradations,  vnrj.it  Iona, 
and  repetitions*  I lint  are  linivon  i ou.s  7 

d.  J.noh  for  rei'el  i.t  ions  of  lie  min  colors  in  different: 
areas  of  Li  e picture.  What  colors  arc  i sed  as  accents 
where  do  you  find  tier.?  on  the  picture  plane? 

C.  Content  - Content  in  a picture  includes  tie  slated  sob'ccL 

nlus  the  artist's  iriuTi  cat  ions  and  the  viewer's  i titer  pro  t at.  ion; 

1.  The  staled  nub-oct  natter  Include*;  all  representational 
material  visible  to  tic  eye,  based  on  objects  experienced 
In  the  visible  world  of  fact  and  fiction. 


a.  A largo  floral  arrangement  of  white  ca  T 1 a If  lies,  red 
ro'-n*.  and  w’  i i o fluffy  flowers  (lilacs)  in  a '-rodonu  - 
nflnt b nm’i'lr  vase  wmld  bo  suitable  for  a sf  ill  1 * fe 
pa  m c mg. 

b.  A small  compact  rounded  nans  of  pale  Hue  Mowers 
(violets?)  with  pin!  and  violet  touches  in  a low  dnrl: 
blue  bowl . 

c.  The  above  two  floral  pieces  seem  to  sit  on  a table  top 
near  an  o"cn  window  in  a room:  ) owever  tie  spare  scLtvi 
is  c-xi  ' y amb  i ;p. Tie  small  i*owl  of  violets 
also  pop-;*;  it"  if  (‘let;  ready  to  fall  iiUr'  the  moonlit 
river  in  lie  lower  right  crrum*. 


d»  A c i .iyse.'2pc  with  houses  along  the  hank  of  a river 
spanned  by  an  arched  atone  bridge.  A dog  and  a man 
cross  the  bridge  and  a man  rows  a boat  across  the 
river. 

e.  Parallel  to  the  picture  plane,  the  head  of  ti  huge 
rooster  is  silhouetted  against  a yellow  tinged  sky. 

f.  Above,  in  the  flat  patterned  geometric  sky,  appears 
the  moon,  the  quarter  noon  enfolding  the  ftil.1.  noon 
as  they  blend  together. 

g.  From  the  upper  right  corner,  the  figure  of  the  bride 
sweeps  cometliV.e  toward  the  largo  bouquet,  trailing 
a veil  of  white,  She  .sweeps  into  the  arc  of  the 
young  man  whose  face  is  seen  in  green  profile  against 
the  blue  black  sky.  His  arm  enfolds  the  girl  in  much 
the  same  arc  as  the  quarter  moon  enfold*;  the  full 
moon.  He  seems  to  relate  to  the  room  with  il:s  mnn- 
"i.itb  r»  inmoots  while  the  girl  relates  more  to  the  sky. 

I . in  the  iftpcr  left  corner  is  a linear  figure  in  rod 
and  ycllcv-7,  the  highest  keyed  colors  of  the  paint- 
ing, This  i s one  of  the  famous  Chagall  man,  beast, 
musical  instrument  combinations.  He  seems  to  stand 
on  the  window  millions. 

2 . Chagall  has  presented  many  visual  subjects  in  the  paint- 
ing /'Jlr-u'uiol  with  I-Mying  hovers*  These  all  hint  toward 
the  real  sub  net  which  obsesses  Chagall  and  permeates 
many  of  his  paintings.  What  do  the  various  items  mean 
to  Chagall?  IJhat  is  the  reality  he  expresses  through 
these  visual  symbols?  Do  these  symbols  have  any  uni- 
versal applications  beyond  Chagall’s  own  use  of  them? 

a.  Flowers 

(l)  Flowers  are  the  fulfillment  of  the  seed,  Lhe 
summertime,  the  promise  of  renewal.  Flowers 
imply  the  evanescent  quality  of  youth  or  life  as 
well  as  fulfillment  and  promise.  Flowers  are 
given  both  on  joyous  occasions  and  in  sorrowful 
situations.  Flowers  symbol Lzc  life  and  love  not 
only  for  Chagal l but  for  most  men. 

b.  The  river  has  long  been  a symbol  of  the  flow  of  time 
and  change,  of  natural  forces  beyond  the  control  of 
man.  Chagall  named  one  of  his  paintings  Time  is  a 
River  wi thou t Banks.  Another  of  his  flower  composi- 
tions, lhe  hovers  in  Lhe  hi  lacs,  incorporate?:  the 
subject.*;  of  the  river,  lovers,  and  moon  with  a luge 
bouquet  which  completely  engulfs  the  young  couple. 
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c.  The  rooster  I ns  many  symbolic  *romi inj^r: ; ns  blatant 
Lyrant  o f tie  f.nrny.nnl  he  symbol ix.es  lust  for  life, 
ns  well  ns  1 bo  passing  of  time,  The  rooster  crowing 
at  daybredk  is  symbo I J.c  of  the  triumph  of  reality  over 
fantasy,  hut  for  Chagall  often  signifies  the  triumph 
of  heat; t in  1 i ty  over  humanity. 

d.  The  moon  is  <n  time-worn  symbol  for  change  and  the 
evanescent  quality  of  life.  It  is  also  symbolic  of 
renewa’  and  sometimes  stands  for  life  after  death. 

c.  The  Chagall  boast  is  formed  with  a double  head,  man  and 
beast  (goat  or  horse)  on  a body  that  is  a violin 
nlaying  itself.  It  may  symbolize  the  various  natures 
of  man  or  of  Chagall:  animal  lust,  human  reason  and 
the  artist1 s creativity. 

f.  The  window  opens  outward  and  inward  aud  suggests  the 
flow  of  light  and  air  through  space  (note  the  blowing 
curtain).  Perhaps  the  broken  window  pane  is  another 
symbol . 

g.  Color  can  lie  symbolic  too. 

(1)  For  Chagall,  yellow  symbolizes  death.  Notice  the 
rooster  silhouetted  against  the  yellow  sky.  Does 
be  herald  morning  (passage  of  time)  or  rather  the 
passing  of  life  into  death? 

(2)  Green  is  a color  of  life,  growing  things.  The 
man  is  painted  green  but  the  woman  is  not.  Wnal 
implications  night  this  hold? 

(3)  blue  is  traditionally  the  color  associated  with 
purity.  Traditionally  in  the  Christian  iconography 
the  V;**g!u  Mary  wears  blue.  In  the  everyday  world 
we  find  such  el  irhes  as  1 true  blue,"  ,Tmy  blue 
heaven. '* 

h.  Flight  itself  is  symbolic.  It  defies  the  naLural  laws 
of  ruin's  human  condition.  The  creatures  which  appear 
in  Chagall  paintings  defy  the  laws  of  gravity  and  the 
physical  world.  They  sugger. L an  existence  beyond  the 
m.ntcr  of  fact  world. 

j . The  hovers.  The  nan  and  Wv  nan  in  the  picture  repre  - 
sent Chagall  and  li.s  first  wife  gel  In  who  at  (-he  Mho 
this  painting  was  completed  had  already  died.  (hoc 
Appendix)  This  is  obviously  not  a a ironic  portrait  of 
man  and  wife.  What  do  you  think  Chagall  is  saying 
through  the  .subject  matter,  through  the  medium,  and 
through  the  composition  of  the  picture? 
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In  taking  a close  look  at  the  content  within  analysis,  we  have 
presented  background  for  student's  individual  interpretations,  to  be 
pursued  in  step  No.  3. 
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Ar,M:l  or  surprising  discovery  concerns  The  Bououet  wj  th  Flying  Lovers 
by  Chagall  (Fig.  3?)  which  was  purchased  in  1 94L  from  his  exhibition  at 
the  Talc  Gallery,  when  it  appeared  in  the  catalogue  as  bouquet  of  Flying 
Lovers  (1947),  A label  of  the  Palais  des  Bcaux-Arts,  Brussels,  on  the 
stretcher  shows,  however,  that  it  was  in  Chagall’s  exhibition  tlicre  in 
1938  under  the  title  jLcs  Aniourcnx,  and  was  then  dated  1936,  Chagall 
himself  says  that  it  was  begun  probably  as  early  as  1933-4  at  a time 
when  bo  was  painting  a number  of  still  lifes  of  flowers;  be  worltcd  on  it 
at  intervals  over  a period  of  many  years  f.nd  the  present  composition 
must  be  the  third  or  fourth  state.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Or,  Fran 7, 
Meyer  and  IT  no  Ida  Meyer -Cbngal 1 , the  artist’s  daughter,  I have  boon  able 
to  obtain  a photograph  of  an  earlier  version,  said  to  be  the  first 
state,  taken  when  the  picture  was  in  the  bands  of  Mr,  Pierre  Matisse, 
Chagall's  agent  in  America  (Fig,  3L),  As  will  be  seen,  there  are 
important  differences:  though  the  bouquets  of  flowers  are  the  same,  the 
surrounding  areas  were  afterwards  completely  repainted,  All  the 
features  in  the  photograph  can  bo  seen  very  clearly  in  X-ray  photographs 
of  the  nicture  itself  and  there  is  no  trace  of  any  further  composition-- 
but  for  that  matter  the  final  composition  does  not  register  in  the  X-ray 
photograph  either,  so  that  the  possibility  of  intermediate  stages  cannot 
be  ruled  out.  Mr,  Pierre  Matisse  writes  that  the  picture  was  made  over 
to  the  artist  at  the  tine  of  his  return  to  Europe*  - -presumably  on  the 
occasion  of  his  first  visit  in  1946.  It  must  have  been  reworked  soon 
after, 

The  first  version  is  typical  of  Chagall's  idyllic  compositions  of 
lovers  rejoicing  in  their  happiness.  When  he  came  to  repaint  the  can- 
vas in  1947  , however,  his  first  wife.  Bella  had  died  and  he  was  passing 
through  a period  of  Mourning.  As  he  stated  in  front  of  the  picture  in 
January  1953,  The  Bouquet  with  Flying  Lovers  is  one  of  a group  of  works 
which  express  his  feelings  of  loss  and  nostalgia;  the  village  on  the 
right  is  Vitebsk,  Ms  birthplace.  There  would  appear  to  be  a clear 
allusion  to  the  marriage,  Bella  in  bridal  dress  sweeping  into  the  pic- 
ture like  a comet,  Chagall  himself  turning  to  embrace  her  as  they  move 
towards  the  open  windows  of  a bouse  where  a fiddle  with  a head  half- 
human,  half-donkey,  evokes  an  atmosphere  of  happiness.  But  In  the 
background  a crowing  cock  seems  to  indicate  the  passage  of  time  and  a 
recall  to  reality.  The  colours,  mainly  deep  purples,  blues,  and  greens, 
arc  richly  poetic  and  nostalgic.  Motifs  sveh  as  the  angel  flying  through 
the  window  are  taken  over  in  a changed  form  in  the  final  picture,  while 
the  spontaneous  but  loose  first  composition  has  given  place  to  ore 
vjhich  is  more  considered  and  compact,  better  integrated,  and  slightly 
cubist  in  its  stylizations. 

^He  told  me  this  on  7th  April  1956.  1 am  very  much  obliged  to  him 

for  his  lelp  and  also  to  Dr.  Franz  Meyer,  Mmc  Ida  Meycr-Chaga 1 1 , and  Mr. 
l’irrrc  Matisse. 

* Letter  of  15th  October  1956. 
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Hwc one v , p p . 3 3 a nd  3 7 . 

In  1915  I' c t ad  painted  the  first  of  what  was  to  become  a long  series 
of  paintings  of  lovers,  each  celebrating  an  anniversary  of  his  marriage 
with  Bella,  his  o.  her  birtf  day,  or  their  daughter,  Ida's,  Throughout 
his  work  this  theme  of  marital  affection  and  comradeship  was  to  share 
his  sentimental  attention  with  the  recollections  of  his  birthplace. 

A few  of  the  works  that  incorporate  "Lovers"  and  Flowers: 

The  Lovers  in  the  Lilacs,  1931 
The  Lovers,  1955-56 

The  Bride  and  Groom  of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  1938-39 

The  Three  Candles,  1938-40 

Woman  with  the  Blue  Face,  1960 

Bella  and  Lhc  Bouquet,  1929-30 

Under  Flowers,  1937-38 

Bridal  Pair  with  White  Bouquet,  1944 

Summer  livening,  1946 

Tiic  Flying  Fish,  1948 

Poppies,  1949 

Lovers  in  a Garden,  1923 

The  Lovers  in  the  Lilacs,  1931 

The  Lovers,  1955-56 

The  Bride  and  Groom  of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  1938-39 


Sweeney,  p.  56. 

It  was  in  Toulon  in  1924,  Chagall  recalls,  that  the  charm  of 
French  flowers  first  struck  him.  He  claims  he  had  not  known  bouquets 
of  flowers  in  Russia,  or  at  least  they  were  not  so  common  as  in  France. 
The  event  undoubtedly  had  its  important  association  in  his  world  of 
sentiment.  He  has  said  that  when  he  painted  a bouquet  it  was  as  if  he 
wore  painting  a landscape.  It  represented  France  to  him.  But  the  dis- 
covery was  also  a logical  one  in  the  light  cf  the  change  taking  place 
in  his  vision  and  pictorial  interests.  Flowers,  especially  mixed 
bouquets  of  tiny  blossoms,  offer  a variety  of  delicate  color  combina- 
tions and  a fund  of  texture  contrasts  which  were  beginning  to  hold 
Chagall's  attention  more  and  more.  To  him  they  may  have  had  a 
sentimental  origin,  as  the  lovers  in  his  "anniversary’’  pictures  un- 
doubtedly had.  But  very  soon,  like  every  other  representational  ele- 
ment in  his  work,  they  became  primarily  form  units,  or  means  toward 
the  organization  of  forms. 


Meyer,  p,  424. 

The  musician,  two  faced  Orpheus,  is  the  instrument  he  plays,  and 
the  houses  of  Vi tebsk. . . . But  the  motif  of  the  man  playing  on  his  own 
body  as  if  it  were  a cello  is  older  stilt  and  stems  from  one  of  the 
Berlin  etchi ngs . . , , Frbcn  rightly  sees  the  musician  as  Orpheus  and 
quotes  Rilke:  ‘is  he  one  of  us?  No,  his  ample  nature  grew  from  out  both 
realms! .. ,A1 1 the  details  are  Hnked--nan  and  instrument,  full  face  and 
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profile,  hair  and  sky.  The  tune  is  taken  up  not  only  by  the  little 
animal  headed  musician,  but  by  all  the  forms  of  the  picture  which  thus 
play  it  too. 
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HXittU’MK  ANALYSTS:  POKTUAU  OF  !).  H.  hAHN'CIUm* 


IJA r. I .f)  IT.i'AS^O  (18EI-  ) 11m  Art  Institute  in  China  ,t> 

;i;W  iiUM  .1o  Cor  t.CdL  <v5  Ihis  lyj  if* /- 

Picasso's  portrait  of  Danie  1-Henry  Kahnweiler,  art  dealer  and 
friend,  painted  in  1910,  is  representative  of  Picasso's  fully  developed 
style  of  analytical  cubism.  The  artist  in  analyzing  his  subject  re- 
duced it  to  its  component  facets  which  he  rearranged  and  resynthesized 
in  relation  to  the  facets  and  planes  of  other  objects,  in  order  to 
present  the  idea  of  simultaneity  on  the  motionless  two-dimensional 
picture  plane.  By  showing  different  aspects  of  an  object  juxtaposed 
and  interlocking,  Picasso  created  a new  dynamic  reality.  What  other- 
wise would  be  a partial  view  of  Kahnweiler's  face  becomes  a total  view 
because  the  artist  has  presented  all  sides  at  once.  Due  to  its 
abstract  crystalline  construction  of  interlocking  planes,  which  seem 
suspended  in  front  of  and  to  recede  behind  the  picture  plane,  the 
painting  becomes  an  organism  in  its  own  right,  depending  on  form  rather 
than  subject  matter  or  content  to  maintain  its  unity  and  interest  as 
a visual  image.  This  is  a great  step  toward  the  "form  as  content" 
paintings  by  Hans  Hofmann  and  Piet  Mondrian  which  we  have  already  seen. 

Most  analytical  cubist  works  rely  on  still  life  objects  and/or 
portraits  for  subject  matter.  Color,  always  subordinated  to  form,  is 
usually  reduced  to  near  monochrome  based  on  greys  and  ochres,  as  it 
is  in  our  example,  so  that  the  tor\al  pattern  of  the  planes  and  shapes 
is  more  clearly  articulated.  The  artist  depends  on  a wide  range  of 
tone  and  interlocking  geometric  shapes  and  planes  to  create  an 
autonomous,  alive,  pictorial  space. 


Rationale  for  the  Selection  of  This  Artist 

Pablo  Picasso,  born  October  25,  1881,  in  Spain,  first  came  to 
Paris  in  1900,  In  1904,after  several  trips  back  to  his  homeland^he 
permanently  settled  in  Paris,  His  painting  there  was  influenced  by 
styles  current  and  past^of  his  old  and  new  homesjas  well  as  the  life 
he  knew  of  both  places.  By  1906  he  had  achieved  great  popularity  in 
France  with  his  paintings  of  the  now  world  famous  rfBlue"  and  "Rose" 
periods.  However,  his  creative  genius  was  not  content  to  rest  on 
accomplished  feats  and  between  1906  and  1907  Picasso  worked  on  the 
painting  that  was  to  firmly  shake  the  western  European  art  world-- 
Les  Demoiselles  d'AviRnon  (Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York),  In  this 
work  he  ignored  traditional  space-creating  devices  and  destroyed  the 
natural  organic  proportions  and  continuity  of  human  forms,  presenting 
instead  a surface  of  faceted  forms  creating  three-dimensional 
illusionism  by  the  combination  of  voids  and  solids. 

This  new  style  was  dubbed  "cubism"  by  its  early  critics.  It 
took  several  years  (1907-e.  t0  develop  analytical  cubism  to 

its  mature  form,  and  then  Picasso,  Brsquejand  those  who  had  joined 
the  movement  went,  on  to  further  develop  It  into  synthetic  cubism, 
orphism,  etc,  (Refer  to  list  of  supplemental  slides). 


"Cubism  was  a new  way  of  representing  the  world.  By  way  of  natural 
reaction  against  the  fugitive  elements  employed  by  the  Impressionists, 
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painters  felt  the  need  to  discover  less  unstable  elements  in  the 
objects  to  be  represented. ,r*  This  statement  by  the  Cubist  painter 
Juan  Gris  refers  to  a philosophy  basic  to  early  cubism,  The  search 
for  more  stable  elements  became  a search  for  a new  approach  to  form. 
It  had  been  form  which  the  Impressionists  had  neglected  in  their 
passion  for  studying  how  light  revealed  phenomenon  to  the  senses. 


It  was  Pablo  Picasso  who  spearheaded  this  movement  along  with 
Georges  Braque,  They  received  the  impetus  for  their  interest  in 
form  from  several  popular  contemporary  sources. 


In  1905  the  Paris  art  world,  having  discovered  African  art, 
became  excited  by  the  new  vocabulary  of  form  it  introduced,  i.e,, 
the  clear-cut  geometric  volumes,  hollowed  out  shapes^  and  clean 
simplified  curves,  ixcasso  himself  was  also  being  influenced  by  the 
expressive  art  of  El  Greco  and  the  pre-Roman  archaic  art  of  Iberia. 

But  most  important  were  the  paintings  and  ideas  of  Paul  Cezanne 
(1839-1906)  whose  first  memorial  exhibition  was  held  in  Paris  in  1907, 
The  exhibit  made  a large  impact  on  Picasso  who  was  at  n stage  of 
development  where  he  was  willing  and  able  to  assimilate  into  his  own 
work  much  of  what  he  saw. 


Cezanne  had  already  felt  the  weaknesses  of  Impressionism  ard  had 
turned  away  from  it.  Where  the  Impressionists  had  been  preoccupied 
with  presenting  the  phenomenal  of  nature,  especially  the  impression 
the  senses  received  of  light  revealing  color,  Cezanne  was  concerned 
with  the  mind  logically  revealing  the  order  it  could  find  in  nature. 
Fundamental  to  Cezanne's  philosophy  was  that  although  the  work  of  art 
developed  frcm  a direct  study  of  nature,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
artist's  mind  to  find  and  present  the  orderly  structure  behind  nature's 
haphazard  scene,  The  work  of  art  was  to  be  an  entity  in  its  own 
right,  not  merely  an  imitation  of  nature.  His  analysis  of  nature 
revealed  the  subject  primarily  in  geometric  forms.  Both  the  geometric 
forms  and  the  analytical  method  of  deriving  them  became  important 
concepts  for  Picasso  and  Braque  as  they  simultaneously  developed 
analytical  cubism. 

In  the  attempt  to  present  the  three-dimensional  physical  reality 
of  things,  Braque  and  Picasso  pushed  the  analysis  of  form  even  further. 
By  separating  the  facets  of  objects,  spreading  them  out,  blending  them 
with  the  forms  of  other  objects  and  other  views  of  the  snme  object, 
the  original  partial  view  of  the  object  becomes  a total  mental  view. 

The  artist  collects  data  from  the  most  important  features  of  all  views 
and  presents  them  reorganized  simultaneously,  so  that  the  resulting  for- 
mal structure  at  the  same  time  analytically  represents  the  object  and 
has  an  aesthetic  value  of  its  own. 


These  juxtaposed  simultaneous  views  of  the  object,  introduced 
towards  1910,  brought  to  the  static  space  of  pictures  the  concept  of 
time,  MIn  the  realm  of  science,  at  roughly  the  same  time,  three- 
dimensional  space,  which  can  tie  visualized,  gave  way  to  the  time-space 
continuum,  with  time  playing  the  part  of  a fourth  dimension  which 
cannot  be  visualised  but  only  expressed  in  mathematical  formulas. 
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The  scientific  development,  which  divorced  our  conception  of  nature 
from  the  visible  world  and  reduced  it  to  concepts  and  mathematical 
formulas,  greatly  encouraged  painters  to  move  in  the  same  direction 
and  to  render  this  abstract  conception  by  pictorial  forms  which  by 
their  very  nature  could  only  be  abstract , 11 

The  impact  of  these  trends  definitely  were  expressed  by  the 
analytical  cubists,  as  Werner  Haftmarv  further  describes:  nThe  differences 

between  the  forms  of  objects  and  the  formal  signs  designating  the 
atmosphere,  intermediate  space,  and  the  background  are  increasingly 
blurred.  The  diverse  data  are  pieced  together  into  a structure  governed 
by  an  autonomous  counterpoint  of  dissonances  and  harmonies ,,, .The 
object  serves  merely  as  a stimulus  to  the  artiot's  formal  imagination; 
he  uses  the  pure  forms  abstracted  from  the  object  as  elements  with 
which  to  organize  his  picture ,,, .The  picture  becomes  flat,  a structure 
of  interlocking  planes  set  off  in  relief  against  the  background,  into 
which  the  suggestions  of  three-dimensionality  are  inscribed  as  into  a 
grid  without  resort  to  effects  of  illusionistic  lighting.  The 
illusionistic  element  of  lighting,  formerly  of  capital  importance  for 
the  constitution  of  pictorial  space,  becomes  inapplicable  in  the 
autonomous  painting.  The  consequence  is,., a delicately  graded 
succession  of  overlapping  and  partly  transparent  planes  that  represent 
the  third  dimension.  In  short,  everything  in  the  picture  is  subordinated 
to  the  aim  of  developing  the  structural  elements  in  all  their  purit.y 
and  independence , 

The  aesthetics  of  analytical,  cubism  attracted  many  followers  in 
1909-10,  each  of  whom  interpreted  it  according  to  his  own  temperament# 

By  1912  the  movement  had  reached  maturity,  but  because  of  the  alert 
and  diverse  minds  of  the  artists  involved,  analytical  cubism  did  not 
enjoy  a peaceful  middle  age.  Rather,  it  became  the  source  for  many 
other  movements  which  were  to  develop  throughout  Europe  under  the  leader- 
ship of  many  men, 

I.  MEDIUM 

A,  Technical  considerations 

1.  Size  t . ” 

2,  Material,  oil  on  ednvas 

a.  The  hand  of  the  artist  is  seen  in  the  short  horizontal 
strokes  clearly  present  across  the  surface, 

b.  The  oil  paint  has  been  applied  to  the  canvas  in  thick, 
primarily  horizontal,  strokes  on  the  entire  surface  that 
allow  some  bits  of  canvas  to  appear.  The  strokes  change 
direction  and  blend  more  around  the  head  area,  setting 
off  that  part  of  the  painting.  The  strokes  become  less 
definite  in  the  right  torso  area  and  this. coupled  with 
the  dark  tone,  cause^ the  area  to  recede, 

c.  The  rough  application  of  paint,  often  in  various  shades  of 
a color,  allows  for  many  dark  dashes  of  contrast  in  light 
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areas  ard  light  dashes  in  dark  areas.  This  keeps 
the  eye  flickering  across  the  surface  of  the  canvas. 

It  creates  the  sensation  of  a transitory  image. 

B.  Expressive  considerations* 

1,  Color  is  kept  cool  and  monochromatic  to  allow  the  artist 

and  viewer  to  focus  attention  upon  the  forms  presented. 

II.  FORM 

A.  Form  is  the  structure  of  content  into  media  by  the  use  of  the 
elements  of  design.  By  1911  the  media,  form,  and  content  of 
Picasso  and  Braque  had  grown  similar  and  at  the  same  time  more 
abstract.  The  remarkable  similarity  was  due  to  the  artists1 2 
intimate  exchange  of  ideas  and  their  close  contact  with  each 
other fs  work  as  they  strove  toward  a common  goal  in  the  analysis 
of  form. 

1.  Line  repetition,  alternation,  var ia t ion, and  gradation 

a.  Most  lines  are  seen  as  the  edges  of  planes. 

(1)  The  horizontal  edges  are  the  ones  primarily 
emphasized.  Notice  the  staccato  motion  up  and 
down  the  picture  plane  that  the  horizontal  lines 
suggest . 

(2)  Throughout  the  image,  short  diagonal  lines  occur 
adjacent  to  the  horizontal  ones  creating  the 
illusion  of  a three-dimensional  form  receding 
slightly  into  the  picture  space. 

b.  Other  diagonal  lines  occuring  particularly  around  the 
face  and  where  the  shoulders  would  be  are  the  edges 
between  light  and  dark  areas.  They  serve  to  give  a 
dynamic  quality  to  the  composition  that  otherwise  would 
be  dominated  by  more  static  horizontals. 

(1)  The  repetition  of  these  lines  sets  up  a motion  or 
rhychm  for  the  eye  to  follow. 

(2)  These  lines  help  to  create  a focal  point,  a center 
of  attention  with  the  aid  of  the  other  elements. 

c.  Curved  lines  exist  in  sparser  number  as  accents  to  draw 
attention  to  certain  features. 

(1)  Notice  how  they  occur  throughout  the  composition, 
maintaining  the  unity  of  the  whole. 

(2)  Trie  curved  lines  appeir  to  delineate  other  objects 
besides  forms  in  the  man*s  head  and  hands. 
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d.  Vertical  lines  are  less  emphasized  than  horizontals. 

(1)  They  form  less  distinct  edges  of  the  geometric 
forms. 

(2)  They  serve  to  counteract  the  horizontal  and 
diagonal  motions  mentioned. 

e.  All  categories  of  lines:  horizontals,  verticals,  curves 

and  diagonals  , opear  in  lighter  and  darker  phases  depend 
ing  on  their  relation  to  the  picture  plane, 

(1)  The  lighter  lines  appear  to  recede, 

(2)  The  darker  appear  to  come  forward. 

2*  Tone--light  and  dark--repe tition,  gradation,  variation,  and 
alternation.  The  handling  of  tone  provides  a major  organiz- 
ing principle  for  this  work.  It  works  as  both  a stablizing 
and  a dynamic  element, 

a.  The  range  is  medium-light  through  medium-dark,  with  no 
strong  light-dark  contrasts  as  between  white  and  black, 

b.  There  is  a constant  flow  of  dark  around  and  through  the 
light, 

c.  The  major  contrast  is  the  lighter  area  of  the  head  set 
off  by  dark  around  it. 

(1)  This  light  area  is  balanced  by  two  other  light 
areas  below  it  and  to  its  sides, 

(2)  These  spots  and  faint  diagonal  lines  acting  as 
dashes  between  them  form  a subtle  though  definite 
triangular  shape  slightly  to  the  right  of  center 
and  including  by  implication  one-third  or  more  of 
the  picture  area.  The  base  of  this  triangle  rests 
at  its  center  on  a light  area,  the  hands. 

d.  There  is  a push  and  pull  between  light  and  dark  areas 
as  both  appear  to  recede  and  come  forward  as  the 

eye  scans  and  penetrates  the  surface. 

(1)  In  some  areas  the  dark  planes  appear  transparent, 
allowing  lighter  tones  to  shine  through,  seemingly 
from  behind. 

(2)  In  other  areas  lights  come  forward  because  they 
appear  to  be  painted  more  opaquely  and/or  when 
placed  next  to  an  appreciably  darker  area  the  eye 
reads  the  light  one  first. 

(3)  Gradation  of  tone  on  planes  makes  them  appear 
tilted. 

(e)  Slight  gradations  of  tone  are  found  in  overlapping  or 
juxtaposed  shapes  of  a similar  nature.  This  causes 
the  illusion  of  seeing  an  object  or  shape  In  motion. 
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3.  Color,  repetition,  gradation,  variation  and  alternation 

a.  Color  works  in  complete  harmony  with  the  tone.  It  is 
tone  and  shape  which,  dictate  the  manipulation  of  color. 

b.  Both  warmer  blue  grays  having  some  red  or  yellow  in  them 
and  cooler  blue  grays  (with  no  warm  color  added)  are 
used  in  this  monochromatic  color  scheme. 

4.  Texture.  The  rough  texture  of  a surface  painted  with  brush 
and  painting  knife  by  a man's  hand  is  found  across  the 
entire  surface.  Not  meant  to  imitate  any  particular  surface 
found  in  nature,  it  is  an  expression  of  an  artist  handling 
media. 

a.  The  texture  of  the  actual  paint  and  its  apparent  applica- 
tion with  a brush  or  knife  loaded  with  crudely  blended 
color  creates  a definite  rough  tactile  sensation  and  a 
flickering  sense  of  light  and  movement  where  dashes  of 
light  or  dark  color  highlight  the  edge  of  a stroke. 

b.  The  fairly  even  distribution  of  the  same  texture  on  the 
entire  surface  and  its  horizontal  application  reinforces 
the  quiet  of  the  color,  creates  a total  uniform  textural 
aspect  for  both  figure  and  ground,  drawing  the  two  closely 
together  in  time,  space  and  character,  and,  as  has  been 
mentioned  causes  a flickering  transitory  feeling  about 

the  whole  work, 

c.  It  appears  more  prominent  in  the  lighter, warmer  areas 
(to  right  and  above  the  head), 

d.  The  few  smoothly  painted  areas  stand  out  in  contrast  to 
the  textured  surfaces  they  juxtapose  (nose  shape), 

5.  Shape.  The  artist  has  taken  the  organic  shapes  he  found  in 
the  figure  of  a man  and  his  surroundings  and  analyzed  them 
down  to  purer  geometric  shapes, 

a.  Although  the  shapes  found  in  a familiar  organism  are 
simplified,  reordered,  repeated,  and  blended  with  the 
shapes  of  its  background,  there  is  enough  left  of  objects 
familiar  to  the  viewer  that  he  is  able  to  reconstruct 

the  image. 

b.  The  same  rectangular,  triangular^  and  cubic  shapes 
that  predominate  in  the  man's  figure  also  predominate 
in  the  background.  This  helps  to  force  the  figure  into 
the  background  and  vice  versa, 

c.  Tne  eye  can  easily  follow  a pattern  created  by  areas  of 
greater  concentration  of  smaller  shapes  to  areas  of 
lesser  concentration  of  shapes,  from  busy  areas  to  rest 
areas, 

d.  The  geometric  shapes  are  often  repeated  close  together  to 
give  the  appearance  of  one  shape  ac'ually  moving  through 
space  or  being  seen  simultaneously  t m several  view 
points. 
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e,  Planes  and  basic  3-D  geometric  forms  appear  closely 
layered  in  the  shallow  space  they  create,. 

B,  The  establishment  of  balance,  rhythm  and  harmony  in  the 

composition  through  the  repetition,  alternation,  variation, 
and  gradation  of  the  elements  of  design, 

1.  Balance,  tension 

a.  Horizontal  and  diagonal  lines  reinforced  by  tone 
texture  and  color  areas  create  a dominant  ordering 
structure  for  this  painting, 

(1)  The  horizontal  lines  stabilize  the  diagonal 
thrust  s , 

(2)  The  diagonal  thrusts  add  dynamism  to  the  more 
static  horizontal  structure, 

(3)  The  vertical  elements  which  also  act  to  stabilize 
both  diagonals  and  horizontals  are  less  conspic- 
uous in  the  total  scheme  than  the  other  two 

d irect ional s , 

b.  There  is  an  attempt  at  equalizing  the  importance  of 
figure  and  ground. 

(1)  The  spatial  structure  is  made  quite  flat,  reduced 
to  the  vibrations  of  its  fragmented  planes  as 
they  overlap  and  shine  through  one  another, 

(2)  Equal  attention  is  paid  to  the  development  of 
texture,  tone,  shape,  line,  and  color  across  the 
surface--on  object  and  ground, 

c.  The  predominant  balance  created  by  the  dynamic  tonal 

pattern  is  an  one,  although  the  placement 

of  the  figure  near  the  center  and  its  suggested  static 
triangularity  create  a nearly  symmetrical  balance.  The 
stable  form  is  thus  seen  with  its  parts  in  flux, 

2,  Rhythm » Movement 

a.  The  rhythm  created  is  a jm-:i  i rather  than  a smooth, 
flowing  one, 

(1)  This  is  due  to  the  repetition  of  many  smaller 
colored  shapes  on  a relatively  larger  surface. 

(2)  This  is  due  to  predominance  of  short  straight  lines 
rather  than  long,  flowing  curves, 

(3)  There  is  also  a rather  spotted  effect  of  light 
against  dark. 

b,  The  same  general  rhythm  occurs  throughout  although  there 
are  rest  spots  for  the  eye  where  the  activity  is  lessened, 


C.  Spatial  considerations  in  composition:  Space  is  not  created 

through  the  usual  illusionistic  lighting  systems  or  one  point 
linear  perspective. 

1.  Two -dime r.sional  considerations 

a.  The  short  horizontal  impasto  strokes  across  the 
surface  reinforce  the  horizontal  of  the  picture 
plane  as  do  the  horizontal  lines* 

b.  Motion  across  the  surface  is  controlled  by  light/ 
dark  pattern* 

2.  Three-dimensional  considerations 

a*  Motion  forward  from  the  picture  plane  and  back  from  it 
1 is  slight  but  present. 

(1)  The.  few  perspective  lines  present  extend  slowly 
into  a very  shallow  space. 

(2)  The  tone  of  overlapping  planes  is  close. 

(3)  The  same  general  texture  pervades  the  entire 
surface, 

b.  The  space  created  often  appears  transparent. 

(1)  Ihe  tone  of  overlapping  planes  is  close--a 
succession  of  delicate  gradations. 

(2)  Planes  of  light  tone  set  over  darker  areas  allow 
the  line  of  the  area  behind  to  show  through,  i.e., 
the  large  diagonally  placed  rectangle  over  the 
man's  left  eye  allows  the  lines  of  the  eye  to  show 
through . 

111.  CONTENT 

A.  The  subject  of  a man  with  hands  folded  is  only  readable  from 
the  few  familar  clues  to  humanity  left  after  the  form  has  been 
analyzed  by  Picasso. 

B.  The  formal  structure  cf  line,  color,  texture,  tone,  and  shape  to 
create  balance,  rhythm,  and  bar  me:'  ■ across  and  into  the  picture 
space  has  achieved  an  autonomous  representational  significance. 

1,  The  analytical  cubists  made  a great  contribution  in  freeing 
the  content  of  the  picture  from  its  subject  matter. 

2,  This  trend  is  carried  much  further  t;  total  elimination  of 

subject  matter  by  other  artists,  for  example,  and 

r • whom  we  have  already  studio  , 

C.  Ihe  total  expressive  feeling  presented  by  the  painting  through 
its  integration  of  media  form  and  content  is  a result  of  the 

. - :f  cool  stability  and  fragmented  forms  In  continuous 

flickering  motion  and  flat  overall  textural  patterns,  of  man's 
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stability  and  his  state  of  continuously  becoming  a part  of 
and  apart  from  bis  environment.  The  artist  has  revealed  a 
changing  nature  whose  internal  and  external  being  exists 
totally  in  relationship  to  his  changing  environment. 


Footnote s 


^Grav  Christopher,  Cubist  Aesthetic  Theories.  The 

John  Hopkins  Press,  1953,  p.  45. 

2 

Haftmann,  Werner,  Painting  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  Vol.  I; 

New  York,  Washington;  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  1965,  p.  ICO. 

ibid . 

Vocabulary 

Hue.  "Color" 

Monochromatic.  r*Having  or  consisting  of  one  color  or  hue,"  A 
monochromatic  color  scheme  is  based  on  one  color  often  using 
it  along  with  its  shades  and  tints. 

Painting,  or  palette  knife.  Painters  often  apply  paint  with 
a knife  rather  than  a brush  because  of  the  different  textural, 
surface  effects  they  can  achieve  with  this  method. 

Shade,  "A  color  which,  with  respect  to  brilliance  only,  resembles 
black  more  closely  than  median  gray  resembles  black;"  a 
hue  with  black  added  to  it. 

Tint,  "A  color  which,  with  respect  to  brilliance  only,  resembles 
white  more  closely  than  median  gray  resembles  white;"  a hue 
with  white  added  to  it. 

Analytical.  Separating  of  anything  into  parts  or  original 
principle  s , 

Representational,  Put  forward  by  way  of  exhibiting  a 
resemblance  to  something  from  nature, 

Nonrepresentational . That  which  does  not  represent  anything 
from  nature . 
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Supplementary  Materials 

After  having  analyzed  Pablo  Picasso's  painting,  D.  H.  Kahnweiler, 
in  class,  It  is  suggested  the  following  slides  be  shown  and  discussed 
to  help  students  see  the  place  of  this  work  in  relationship  to  the 
development  of  analytical  cubism  and  the  movements  it  inspired.  The 
specific  works  listed  ate  simply  a guide  for  th a teacher.  Any  examples 
within  these  (or  other)  areas  would  do.  Students  should  be  called 
upon  to  identify  specific  cubist  and  noncubist  influences  seen  in 
these  supplementary  works. 


Enrichment  SI  ides 

I.  Primitive  influences  on  the  development  of  cubism 

1.  Stone  Images,  17th  Century,  Easter  Island. 

2.  Guardian  Figure  from  Bakota  Area,  Gabon-Equ-tor ial  Africa. 

3.  Kneeling  Woman,  Baluba  area,  Congo,  19th-20th  Century,  wood. 

4.  Mask  from  Berrenda  area,  Camerocns,  19th-20th  Century,  wood. 

5.  Mask,  Gazellft  Peninsula*  New  Britain,  19th-20th  Century, 
bark  cloth. 

6.  Iberian  Sculpture,  Osuna,  Spain. 
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II.  Paul  Cezanne  landscape  and  still  life  and  portrait  paintings 

1.  Mountains  in  Provence  (1886-1890) 

2.  Boy  with  Red  Vest  (1890-1895) 

3.  Still  Life  with  Apples  and  Oranges  (L895-1900) 

4.  Mort  Saint  Victolre  (1904-1906) 

III.  Other  ana J yt’j.ua  1 cubist  work 

1.  Picasso,  Sculpture  of  a Woman’s  Head  (1909) 

2.  Picasso,  Dancer  (1907) 

3.  Picasso,  Les  Demoiselles  drAvignori  (1907) 

4.  Braque,  Houses  at  L*Estaque  (1908) 

5.  Picasso,  Portrait  of  Fernand e (1909) 

6.  Picasso,  Still  Life  with  Bread  and  Fruit  (1908) 

7.  Picasso,  Lady  with  Hat  (1909) 

8.  Braque,  Violin  and  Jug  (1910) 

9.  Gris,  Juan,  Still  Life  (1920) 

IV,  Movements  related  to  cubism 

A.  Orphism 

1*  Delaunay,  The  Eiffel  Tower  (1910-11) 

2.  Chagall,  X and  the  Village  (1911) 

3.  Leger,  Woman  in  Blue  (1912) 

4.  Duchamp,  Nude  Descending  a Staircase  (1912) 

B.  Futurism 

1,  Boccioni,  Elasticity  (1912) 

2,  Grosz,  For  Oskar  Panizza  (1917) 

3,  J.  Marin,  Lower  Manhattan  (1922) 

C.  Constructivism 

1.  El  Lissit2ky,  Proun  99,  (c.  1924) 

2,  Malevich,  Suprematist  Composition  (1914) 
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TEACHER  NOTES 


This  lesson  is  primarily  a discussion  of  a slide  of  Picasso's 
Portrait  of  D.  H.  Kahnweiler.  After  supplying  some  basic  information 
about  the.  artist,  the  period,  and  the  style,  the  teacher  might  lead 
the  students  in  their  discovery  of  the  painting  through  questioning. 
These  questions  should  initiate  discussion  and  help  students  define 
more  clearly  their  ideas. 

Object ives 


1.  Discover  how  an  il lus ionist ic  three-dimensional  space  is  created 
by  the  particular  handling  of  the  elements, 

a.  Overlapping  shapes,  tones,  lines. 

b.  Diminishing  in  size  and  intensity  of  texture,  color,  shape,  tone, 
1 ine . 

c.  Creating  transparent  effects  by  controlling  the  gradation  of 
tone . 

d.  The  use  of  some  traditional  linear  perspective  devices, 
especially  in  the  use  of  line  to  indicate  three-dimensional 
objects. 

2.  Define  analytical  cubism. 

3.  Discover  how  the  viewer's  mind  and  eye  are  led  across  and  through 
the  painting  by  the  repetition  and  distribution  of  elements. 

4.  Discover  how  a predominantly  symmetrical  balance  is  achieved 
through  the  use  of  elements  which  often  form  dynamic  relationships 
with  each  other. 

3.  Discover  how  the  represent icnal  form  takes  its  character  and  mean- 
ing from  the  way  the  artist  has  organized  the  various  nonrepre- 


Reasons 


This  rainting  uses  the  elements  in  many  different  ways  to  create 
the  illusion  of  a space  that  occasionally  appears  to  imitate  real 
space,  but  in  most  instances  seems  to  be  dissolving  and  changing 
before  our  eyes.  How  this  ambiguous  space  is  created  and  how  it 
affects  ideas  about  the  subject  matter  (representational  form)  is  the 
main  task.  (This  is  the  first  exemplar  presented  that  deals  with 
representational  form.  Establish  the  interdependency  of  representa- 
tional and  presentational  form.)  This  style  of  pa int ing- -analy t ica 1 
cubism--uses  basic  geometric  structure  forms  abstracted  from  nature 
organized  according  to  the  artist's  desire.  The  use  of  this  procedure 
(representing  reality  and  the  images  it  presents)  has  had  wide 
influence  on  20th  century  art. 

Review 


1.  A few  methods  for  creating  an  illusion  of  three-dimensional  Space 
have  been  seen  in  the  Hans  ilofiionii  painting,  The  Golden  Wall. 
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a.  Overlap, 

b.  Variation  in  size,  brightness  (intensity)  of  color. 

2,  Elements  of  compos  It  Ion-’ these  were  also  found  in  The  Golden  Wall-- 

line,  color,  ttxture,  tone,  shape. 

a.  Shape-have  dealt  only  with  nonrepreseata tional  shapes.  This 
painting  deals  with  both  representat ioial  and  nonrepresenta* 
tional  shapes. 

b.  Monochromatic  color  schemes- -this  may  or  may  not  be  a part  of 
the  students1  general  knowledge.  The  concept  should  be  intro* 
duccd  before  the  exemplar  is  presented,  Studio  work  with 
monochromatic  color  schemes  could  be  considered  after  the 
exemplar  has  been  discussed, 

c.  The  concepts  of  cool  and  warm  color  schemes  should  also  be  a 
part  of  the  students’  vocabulary. 

3.  Concepts  developed  through  studio  work. 

a.  Creating  the  illusion  of  a three-dimensional  space  on  a two* 
dimensional  surface  by  repeating  shapes  in  varying  sites, 
overlapping  them,  and  controlling  thu  intervals  between  them. 
The  result  is  the  illusion  of  motion  into,  out  of,  and  across 
the  picture  space. 

b,  Creating  the  illusion  of  three-dimen .j tonal  space  through  the 
use  of  one-point  linear  perspective. 

Procedure 

Answers  to  questions  must  be  mere  than  yus  or  no.  Students 
chould  attempt  to  explain,  give  reasons  on  thu  basis  of  what  can  be 
seen. 


explanation 

1.  Brief  historical  background  of  the  development  of  analytical 

cubism. 

a,  Analytical  cubism  developed  largely  from  the  tduas  and  work  of 
the  artist  Paul  Cezanne  and  the  influences  of  the  forms  of 
primitive  and  atchaic  art.  It  was  primarily  Pablo  Picarso  and 
Georges  Juaqye- who  worked  with  these  ideas  and  forms  to  develop 
analytical  cubism. 

b,  Ofiicially  begun  about  1900-07  (when  Picasso  worked  on  Lejj 
Demoiselles  d ’Avignon  land  reached  maturity  about  1911-12. 

Since  then  it  has  given  impetus  to  several  other  stylistic 
movements  and  its  concepts  nave  had  a general  influence  on 
western  art.  The  Kahnweiler  portrait  was  painted  In  1910. 

c,  Analytical  cubism  seeks  to  turn  the  ufitural  object  Into  an 
artistic  object,  It  analyzes  (reduces)  objects  to  their  basic 
shapes.  It  separates,  overlaps,  repasts,  Juxtapose?  those  forms 
found  within  the  many  views  of  the  object  to  create  a r.ew  object 
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that  tells  about  the  original  natural  object  and  can  also 
stand  as  a complete  new  entity  in  its  own  right*  Analytical 
cubism  is  representational  and  abstract,  However,  its 
analytical  method  tends  to  decrease  the  importance  of  descrip- 
tive elements  in  favor  of  the  relationship  of  formal  elements. 

d.  Analytical  cubists  always  worked  from  nature,  abstracting  what 
they  saw  into  its  basic,  often  geometric  components.  The 
artist  eliminates  from  his  subject  those  aspects  which  confuse 
or  detract  from  the  parts  he  wishes  to  emphasize.  He  then 
reassembles  the  forms  he  has  abstracted  on  the  two-dimensional 
canvas,  creating  his  own  reinterpretation  of  reality.  The 
analytical  cubist  presents  multiviews  of  things  as  if  one  were 
seeing  the  subject  from  different  views  simultaneously,  He 
uses  transparencies,  overlapping  some  traditional  applications 
of  linear  perspective,  to  create  the  illusion  of  a shallow 
transitory  picture  space  in  which  foreground  and  background 
often  become  one, 

e.  D,  H.  Kahnweiler  was  an  art  dealer  and  friend  of  Picasso. 


Note . The  amount  of  historical  information  presented  to  the  class 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  Perhaps  a 
detailed  discussion  using  illustrative  slides  is  more  valuable  if 
presented  after  the  students  have  discovered  the  characteristics 
of  analytical  cubism  through  their  analysis  of  the  Kahnweiler 
portrait.  The  ideas  presented  will  be  more  meaningful  as  the 
analysis  of  the  painting  progresses. 

Portrait  of  Daniel-Kenry  Kahnweiler,  1910, 

Art  Institute.  Chicago,  Illinois 

Before  class  discussion  of  the  Kahnweiler  painting  begins,  ask 
students  to  look  at  the  painting  and  ask  themselves  questions  such  as: 


1,  What  do  I see  here? 

2,  What  feeling(s)  does  this  work  seem  to  preset. t? 

3,  What  are  the  natures  of  the  various  nonrepresentat ional  elements? 

a.  Line,  color,  texture,  tone,  presentational  (nonrepresenta 
tional)  shape. 


a) 

(2) 


(3) 

(4) 


Is  it  a predominant  element? 

Is  it  used  in  certain  areas  or  through  the  work?  Does 
it  serve  to  emphasize  an  are;?  and/or  lead  the  viewers' 
eye  across,  around,  into  the  picture  space? 

Does  its  existence  depend  upon  other  elements? 

What  are  its  physical  characterist ics--moving-stat ic , 
rough-smooth,  brLght-dull,  light-dark,  stra ight -curved , 
etc  ? 

What  are  its  emotional  (feeling)  characteristics?  Strong- 
weak,  warm-cool,  soft-hard,  etc. 
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b.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  representational  shapes  that  are 
made  from  the  nonrepre^en ta tional  (presentational)  shapes? 
Head,  briefcase,  etc. 

(1)  Are  they  realistic,  abstract? 

(?)  Are  they  geometric*,  fragmented? 

4.  What  is  the  center  of  attent ion--is  there  one? 


a.  What  nonrepresentat iona 1 elements  lead  us  to  this  point? 
Contrast  of  light  against  dark;  change  of  texture,  change 
direction  of  brush  strokes;  greater  emphasis  of  edges  of 
shapes,  etc. 

b.  Do  the  elements  alco  serve  to  unite  the  center(s)  of  attention 
to  the  rest  of  the  painting?  3y  repeating,  varying,  graduat- 
ing, alternating  the  various  elements? 

c.  Does  the  creation  of  a certain  center  ot  centers  of  attention 
influence  the  balance  of  the  painting?  How? 

(1)  Is  it  an  asymmetrical  or  symmetrical  balance? 

5.  What  kind  of  space  is  the  portrayed  figure  occupying? 

a.  Is  it  the  illusion  of  a realistic  space? 

Not e , A slide  of  a Renaissance  or  a Baroque  portrait  could  be 
shown  here  to  emphasize  the  difference, 

b.  Is  it  a deep,  shallow,  flat  space? 

c.  What  makes  the  space  ambiguous--conf us ing?  Transparencies, 
forms, and  planes  fading  away,  abruptly  ending  lines  and  shapes 
in  apparently  empty  apace,  juxtaposition  of  small  forms  and 
planes  at  many  seemingly  arbitrary  angles  to  each  other. 

d.  Is  the  space  static  or  moving?  I'Luctua t trjg? 

e.  Which  elements  build  the  space?  How?  All  overlap;  diminishing 
size,  intensity,  strength;  illuslonis t ic  one-point  linear 
perspec  t ive . 

6.  Are  the  specific  kinds  of  elements  used  compatible  with  each 
other?  Do  they  reinforce  each  other?  Direct  attention  in  the 
same  direction? 

7.  Is  a balanced  composition  achieved?  I*  it  asymme tr ical  or  sym- 
metrical? (Both?) 

8.  Is  the  artist’s  handling  of  the  elements  compatible  with  the 
subject  matter  he  chose? 


a.  How  does  it  influence  the  subject  matter?  Limits  what  is 
seen  of  the  figure;  fragments  the  figure;  creates  multiple 
images  of  parts  of  the  figure;  suggests  a figure  in  a state 
of  flux;  colorless--cool  figure;  angular  hard  figure. 

b , What  relationship  is  suggested  between  foreground  and  back- 
ground - -f  igure  and  environment?  Constant  Interac t ion--they 
sometimes  become  one. 
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9.  What  is  (are)  the  predominant  feeling(s)  presented  by  the  painting? 


1.  Are  there  any  inconsistencies  which  keep  this  painting  from 
appearing  as  a total  harmonious  visual  statement? 

2,  3ecap  of  main  points  (these  can  be  drawn  from  the  students  or 
delivered  by  the  teacher). 

a.  Analytical  cubism  is: 

(1)  Ana ly zing- -break ing  down  an  object  to  its  component  forms 
as  interpreted  by  the  artist. 

(2)  Juxtaposing  essential  aspects  of  different  views  of  the 
same  and/or  different  objects  into  a new  order  which 
gives  the  impression  of  simultaneous  viewing. 

(3)  Emphasis  on  form  rather  than  subject  matter  so  that  the 
finished  work  is  a new  object  not  dependent  on  its  signif- 
icance on  what  it  represents. 

(4)  The  creation  of  a shallow  ambiguous  space  through  over- 
lapping, interlocking  carefully  graduated  planes  rather 
then  through  illus ionistic  lighting  and  one-point  linear 
perspective . 

b.  Illusion  of  three-dimensional  space  can  be  created  by: 

(1)  Overlapping  shapes,  tones,  lines. 

(2)  Diminishing  in  size  and  intensity  of  texture,  coltr, 
shape,  tone,  line. 

(3)  Creating  transparent  effects  of  controlling  the  use  of 
tone , 

(4)  One-point  linear  perspective  devices. 

c.  The  way  the  artist  handles  nonrepre senta t iona 1 form  in  pre- 
senting representational  form  determines  the  feeling  presented 

by  the  total  form 
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The  following  text  and  accompany nig  film  rrv m ■■mi  an  cieiplar 
approach  to  sculpture  for  the  beginner. 

The  plan  was  to  use  the  film  study  of  f.ho  wort;  t*o  perform,  step  by 
step,  the  process  of  critical  analysis  of  a work  of  art.  The  processes 
involved  wore  (l)  visual,  description;  (2)  to  run]  analysis;  (3)  interpre- 
tation: and  (4)  evaluation  or  judgment. 

P.y  visual  description,  it  meant  an  accurate  and  complete  listing 
of  t lie  various  elements  confronting  the  viewer  on  die  first  level  of 
vision.  Formal  analysis  is  also  a type  of  description  bur -goes  deeper 
into  the  visual  aspects  of  the  work.  In  formal  analysis,  the  qualities 
of  line  and  shape,  light  and  shadow,  plane  and  volume,  etc.  are  ex- 
plained. How  they  have  been  handled  in  order  tc/producc  the  elements 
is  also  discussed.  Interpretation  of  a work  is  always  difficult,  but 
the  aim  In  this  presentation  is  to  be  able  to  arrive  at  a plausible 
meaning  in  light  of  the  facts  of  visual  description  and  formal  analysis. 
Evaluation  and  judgment  touch  lightly  on  how  successful  t lie  artist  seems 
to  have  been  in  carrying  out  his  goals  and  intent  ions,  Hricf  mention 
is  made  of  the  historic  position  of  the  work  with  regard  to  its  point 
In  the.  stylistic  evolution  of  western  art. 


17 e begin  our  discussion  of  a work  of  art  by  choosing  a piece  of 
sculpture  by  the  Italian  master  of  the  15th  century,  Donatello,  Our 
discussion  will  center  around  h»s  bronze  David  which  was  completed 
about  1435. 

11 1 e purpose  Is  to  discuss  this  work  in  a critical  manner  using 
the  methods  and  procedures  of  a critic,  in  order  to  gain  an  under- 
standing and  an  appreciation  of  the  work  itself. 

Donatello,  as  was  the  custom  in  15th  century  Italy,  worked  in  a 
studio  or  botloga  and  trained  apprentices  as  he  fulfilled  commissions 
nf  wealthy  patrons,  the  church,  or  the  guilds,  In  this  model  of 
bon:tcllnT:s  bollj^.i  we  see  him  standing  before  a work  in  marble  which 
he  has  just  finished  as  his  apprentices  watch,  One  of  Donatello's 
major  works  is  that  of  the.  bronze  D.wjbd  which  wc  are  going  to  discus:., 
using  a replica  nf  the  original  piece. 

The  first  pioccdutv.  in  discussing  the  work  of  ait  Is  that  of 
dose r i p on , ihis  is  done  in  order  to  Insure  that  those  viewing  the 
art  object  ate  aware  of  the  visual  aspects  of  the  work  which  con- 
fronts* then. 

The  David  is  a smooth  and  highly  polished  bronze  casting  aboni  Per- 
fect three  inches  high.  *Jhe  subject  is  tbat  of  the  Dikii*  a l hero,  David, 
who  las  just  slain  and  cut.  off  the  head  of  the  great  Philistine  warrior 
Col  lath.  David  is  portrayed  nude  except  fot  a hat  with  laurel  leaves 
and  ribbons  cut  it.  lie  also  wears  ornate,  open -toed  military  boots. 

The  stance  the  figure  takes  is  very  relaxed  and  almost  sensual  in  its 
shape.  David's  IrfL  leg  rests  lightly  on  holiotb's  head,  while  almost 
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his  entire  weight  is  supported  by  his  right  leg.  In  his  left  hand,  he 
holds  a stone  i^in  his  right,  a Large  sword. 

Attached  to  the  helmet  of  Goliath  are  very  life-like  representations 
of  feathered  wings,  one  of  which  presses  against  the  calf  and  thigh  of 
David,  On  the  base  of  the  statue  are  foliate,  laure%  designs  in  the 

shape  oi  n wreath. 

The  luit  that  David  wears  is  a type  worn  in  13th  century  Italy  for 
hunting  or  traveling.  Upon  it  are  laurel  branches.  David's  hair  is 
portrayed  in  loose,  long,  and  somewhat  wavy  locks  which  fall  about  his 
slton  1 do  vs . 

l n facial  features  of  David  are  those  of  a young  and  softly 
sensitive  boy.  lhe  figure  is  of  course,  portrayed  alone,  that  is 
without  any  of  the  traditional  environment  or  accompanying  figures. 

How  that  we  have  made  a fairly  complete  visual  description,  wc 
move  on  to  the  second  step  in  discussing  a work  of  art,  that  of  formal 
analysis*  In  formal  analysis  we  wish  to  go  beyond  the  visual  descrip- 
tion that  we  have  made  to  discover  just  how  the  things  that  we  have 
named  arc  constituted.  We  are  novi  interested  in  describing  the 
qualities  of  line  and  shape,  light  and  shadow,  volume  and  plane  which 
arc  responsible  for  the  things  noted  in  the  visual  description. 

The  head  of  David  is  slightly  bowed,  causing  a shadow  to  be  cast 
by  the  brim  of  the  hat.  This  effect  along  with  the  unfixed  gaze  of 
the  eyes  and  the  sensitively  modeled  features  of  the  face  helps  to  set 
the  mood  as  one  of  quiet  and  contemplation  rather  than  that  of  violence 
which  one  might  have  expected  in  the  presentation  of  such  a Biblical 
drama.  As  stated,  the  David  portrayed  is  young  arid  sensitive*  The. 
artist  has  told  us  this  by  using  a finish  on  the  bronze  that  portrays 
soft,  young  skin.  Also  the  umiclru  In  tins  c.hcst,  arms,  abdomen,  anil 
back  are  relaxed  and  not  those  of  a fully  developed  nan.  The  long, 
loose  hair  is  another  dnvic*  whhj  induui'S  soft  no  , sons  i t ivity,  and 
-.•usual  pleasure. 


Use  herd  of  Goliath  lira  quietly  with  eyes  closed  and  still  wear- 
ing Lhe  ornately  d he  Ira  t. 

i'he  exaggerated  proportions  cl  the-  sword  (in  relation  to  the  size 
of  David)  may  be  a suggestion  that  this  is  not  a totally  earthly  event 
and  that  David  may  hive  had  help  in  wielding  this  heavy  sword  - possibly 
Divine  help* 

The  laurel  wreaths  at  the  base  and  on  the  hat  of  David  arc  symbols 
of  praise  and  honor . In  using  such  symbols  Donatello  may  be  paying 
tribute  and  giving  praise  to  this  great  Biblical  hero. 

In  summary,  we  see  thar  Donatello  has  used  a soft,  quietly  musing 
boy  to  portray  t lie  violent  Biblical  story  of  tbc  slaying  of  Goliath 
by  David.  He  has  made  reference  to  the  Divine  Intervention  In  the 
event  by  the  subtle  method  of  exaggerated  proportion  and  has  paid  tribute 
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I ; ■ lie  1 ! 1 1 1 1 > by  ^ranting  him  L i ■ r : ol  ic  laurel  wreath,  J j .* » :■  t o ! lo  ha;; 

created  the  iiiotjd  o i quietude  and  < - m c».  g J a Li  on  and  also  of  sensuri  I 
beauty  by  such  formal  devices  as  (he  wofL,  flowing  hair,  Lise  smooth 
si  in,  the  relaxed  and  sensual  pus  j L ion  of  David’s  hotly,  the  finely 
modeled  features  in  the  face  amt  tie  unfixed  gaze  ns  the  figure  con- 
siders something  beyond- os:,  ih  1 y something  o t'  a spiritual  nature. 

Now  wc  come  to  the  third  .stop  in  di  .sens  i i ng  a work  of  art,  one 
Lhat  is  always  difficult  and  subject  t a CTTW^t  that  of  interpreting  the 
work  and  finding  the  meaning  Lit  the  art  object.  There  has  been  much 
discussion  and  disagreement  about  this  work;  hovievcr  wc  musL,  on  the 
basis  of  visual  evidence,  attempt  Lc  draw  at  least  some  meaningful  con- 
clusions which  will  correspond  with  our  facts  of  visual  description  and 
formal  analysis. 

Also  in  searching  for  the  meaning  in  tl  i ;$  work  we  cannot  ignore 
Lhc  prevalent  philosophy  of  the  tines  which  produced  it,  that  of  the 
Humanism  of  15lh  century  Italy  which  basically  cxLolled  the  human 
values  and  ;i  roused  Lho  belief  that  man  has  tie  freedom,  through  Ids 
mason,  I o dolojudi.o  theso  human  values  for  hioscLf.  From  certain  fuels 
in  our  description  -nl  I nival  analysis,  \/o  may  draw  conclusions  I -m 
coVLainly  not  absolutely  rigid  ones --alum  l the  moaning  of  Delia  Ltd  lo1  r. 

Dav  i d , 

The  language  of  form  can  be  very  eloquent,  and  wc  arc  now  aware  of 
the  facts  of  Lhc  nudity  of  the  figure,  its  soft,  smooth  skin,  and  fleshy 
muscles,  the  long,  flowing  locks,  the  sensitive  facial  features,  and 
the  sensual  stance  of  the  Do\dd,  along  with  the  life-like  feathers  of 
Goliath's  helmet  pressing  agninsL  the  soft  flesh  of  David's  inner  thigh. 
Such  evidence  along  with  Li  e indication  of  laurel  wreaths  on  the  1-ase 
and  hat  of  the  statue  lead  us  to  a conclusion  that  Donatello  war;  not 
merely  portraying  a lUMical  event  but  was  using  this  event  as  a vehicle 
to  exLol  physical  beauty  and  to  praise  sensual  pleasure,  lie  was  not, 
however,  doing  Lhis  in  Lhc  Lradi lions  of  antiquity,  but  rather  was  ex- 
pressing, bin  bo  lief  in  Kuna  issmee  Humanism  by  using  his  reason  and 
individuality  Lo  praise  the  sensual  beauty  and  physical  pleasure  of  his 
own  choosing. 

Now  LhaL  wo  have  gone  through  Lie  processes  of  visual  description, 
formal  analysis,  and  inLorprcL at  ion,  vjc  should  be  familiar  enough  with 
t he  work  to  perform  tie  fourth  and  I.isl  step  in  Lhe  procedure,  that  of 
evaluation  or  judgment . This,  again,  is  n difficult  matter  and  wc 
11:11st  he  careful  Lo  Icon  in  mind  the  facts  of  the  firsL  Llirce  stops. 

Wc  have  noLicod  by  now  that  the  work  is  convincingly  real,  both 
In  Lie  handling  of  tbe  human  figure,  Its  proportions*  and  in  the  details 
and  accessories.  thus  wc  could  male  the  value  jndgmcnL  that  the  work 
is  a very  successful  and  well  executed  naturalistic  presentation, 

Wc  arc  also  aware  that  Lite  artist  has  taken  great  care  to  plan 
various  details  like  Lhe  snoot  1 text  mu  to  indicate  soft  skin:  Lhc  long , 
flowing  hair,  and  the  sensitive  rcaLures  of  the  face  lo  suggest  a quiet, 
contemplative  calm;  the  loose,  fleshy  muscles  to  suggest  youth  and 
unusual  nlevuv,  and  fje  la  re  1 wr^atl  s on  the  1 at  and  base  t o show 
honor  and  praise  fur  wlr.it  he  has  port  rayed.  .Since  these  feelings, 
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ideas,  and  meanings  of  the  artist  communicate  to  the  informed  viewer, 
we  can  again  say  that  the  artist  has  been  highly  successful  in  in- 
stiLling  the  work  with  a great  deal  o i content  and  providing  subtle 
clues  to  its  meaning. 

We  have  considered  Lhc  David  by  the  Italian  master  Donatello.  We 
have  described  the  work  in  detail  to  become  aware  of  what  was  actually 
in  the  work.  We  formally  analysed  the  object  to  try  to  understand  how 
the  qualities  of  the  various  forms  had  been  established.  We  then  inter 
p r e t e d the  facts  obtained  by  visual  description  and  formal  analysis  to 
discover  the  meaning  of  the  work  and  finally  we  combined  our  interpre- 
tive conclusions  and  facts  from  visual  description  and  formal  analysis 
in  order  to  evaluate  or  judge  the  work  on  a reasonable  and  logical 
basis. 
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